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Introduction 


The Complete Book of 1930s Broadway Musicals examines in detail all 314 revues and musicals that opened on 
Broadway between January 1, 1930, and December 31, 1939, including entries for twenty-four shows that closed 
during their pre-Broadway tryouts (note that two entries are counted as one show: within weeks of its opening 
tryout performances, the book musical Dear Love was radically revised as the revue Artists and Models/Paris- 
Riviera Edition of 1930). In a departure from other books in my series, this volume incorporates chronologi- 
cally within each season “other” musical works (operas, plays with incidental songs and music, ballets, and 
orchestral pieces) that were part of the decade’s rich variety of musical-theatre-related offerings, such as George 
Gershwin’s Second Rhapsody and Rumba (aka Cuban Overture) and Richard Rodgers’s ballets Nursery Ballet 
and Ghost Town. Placing such works chronologically within the text will allow the reader to view these special 
theatre pieces within the context and framework of the traditional shows that opened during the era. 

Of the 314 works discussed in this book, ninety-four were new book musicals with new music. The 
decade also offered eighty-one revues; three personality revues; twenty-nine plays with songs and incidental 
music (many with songs by Rodgers, Harold Arlen, Jerome Kern, Frederick Loewe, and Arthur Schwartz); 
twelve operas that received their New York premieres (which in most cases were also world premieres), six 
of which were produced by the Metropolitan Opera Company and six by Broadway producers; ten ballet and 
dance works (including ones with music by Rodgers, Aaron Copland, and Virgil Thomson); five orchestral 
and vocal works, including pageants (with music by Gershwin, Rodgers, and Kurt Weill); twenty-two imports 
(many of which were radically revised for Broadway]; twenty-seven commercial revivals (unlike later decades, 
there were no institutional revivals); seven return engagements, and the above-mentioned twenty-four shows 
that closed prior to New York. 

The decade was arguably the most impressive one in terms of the number of major composers who con- 
tributed to the era’s revues and musicals: Harold Arlen, Irving Berlin, Marc Blitzstein, Noel Coward, Vernon 
Duke, Rudolf Friml, George Gershwin, Ray Henderson, Jerome Kern, Burton Lane, Frederick Loewe, Cole Por- 
ter, Richard Rodgers, Sigmund Romberg, Harold Rome, Arthur Schwartz, Kurt Weill, and Vincent Youmans. 
The decade saw the final musicals of Gershwin, Kern, Friml, and Youmans, but also offered Broadway’s first 
look at Arlen, Blitzstein, Lane, Loewe, Rome, and Weill. The era was rich in the number of book musicals 
with new music (totaling ninety-four, a major contrast to recent years, when the period 2000-2009 offered 
just thirty-seven such musicals}. Also note that the decade offered 119 Broadway revivals of operettas by 
W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan (see Appendix H), whereas the years 2000-2009 didn’t offer a single Broad- 
way revival of the team’s works. 

The decade is unique because of its emphasis on politics. Many of the revues and book musicals looked at 
American politics, the Depression, and the rise of Nazism and Fascism in Europe, and it’s telling that the first 
commercially published musical scripts were those relating in one way or another to politics: Of Thee I Sing, 
Let ’Em Eat Cake, Johnny Johnson, The Cradle Will Rock, I’d Rather Be Right, and Knickerbocker Holiday. 

Some of the works were lighthearted in their depiction of political affairs, including Strike Up the Band, 
Of Thee I Sing, and I’d Rather Be Right, all of which were rather mild (and, by today’s standards, somewhat 
bland) satires that but for their scores would probably be forgotten. Note that I’d Rather Be Right offered an 
occasionally peppery but mostly avuncular Franklin D. Roosevelt, and its gentle ribbing couldn’t have riled 
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even the most super-sensitive New Dealer. But other shows were bitter polemics. While Free for All kidded 
socialism, Mother wholeheartedly embraced it, and by evening’s end, the title character is swept up in politi- 
cal fervor as she raises high the Red flag and is determined to foment revolution. 

Johnny Johnson was an antiwar diatribe, and Parade knocked the status quo (an unsigned review in 
Time noted the revue had originally been intended for the “rampant Red Theatre Union” and was the kind 
of show that gave audiences “no pleasure” but “plenty of punishment”). Irving Berlin’s Face the Music was 
a wry view of the Depression, where millionaires on their uppers are reduced to supping at the automat, and 
the revue J.P. McEvoy’s New “Americana” introduced “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?,” which became 
the unofficial theme song of the Depression years. As the decade progressed, left-wing revues on the order of 
Pins and Needles, Sing Out the News, and Sing for Your Supper included songs and sketches that skewered 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Neville Chamberlain (in 1934, the book musical Saluta included an “appearance” by 
Mussolini, here called “The Dictator”). 

And there was the occasional anti-New Deal and anti-Roosevelt show, including Kurt Weill and Maxwell 
Anderson’s Knickerbocker Holiday, whose prickly political philosophy took an unapologetic stand against big 
government. In what might be termed the show’s thesis or theme song, “How Can You Tell an American?” 
criticized Big Government and set forth the proposition that American citizens don’t need bureaucrats to dictate 
their every move. In fact, in his preface to the published script Anderson warned that government must be “con- 
stantly watched” and “drastically limited” in its scope because a “government-dominated economy” will result 
in the “loss of individual liberty in thought, speech and action.” He further noted that “social security” is a step 
away from the “paternal state,” and those “fed” by government will become little more than “slaves or cattle.” 

In regard to technical information in this book, each entry includes: name of theatre (including transfers), 
opening and closing dates; number of performances (when available, these numbers are taken from the Best 
Plays series); the show’s advertising tag (including variations in advertisements from throughout a show’s 
run: Too Many Girls was “The Queen of All Musical Comedies,” Leave It to Me! was “The Cyclonic Musi- 
cal Hit,” and the ad for the eighth edition of Earl Carroll Vanities comfortingly assured us that the revue was 
“Meeting America’s Demand for Sophisticated Entertainment”); names of book and sketch writers, lyricists, 
composers, directors, choreographers, musical directors (conductors), producers, and scenic; costume; and 
(when available) lighting designers. The names of the cast members are followed by the characters they por- 
trayed (names in italics reflect those performers who were billed above the title). Note that variant names and 
the spelling of such are given for some performers and creative personnel (Archie Leach became Cary Grant, 
Harriette Lake became Ann Sothern). For some performers, there’s an almost dizzying Dadaesque variation 
of names that undoubtedly would have been best appreciated by Gertrude Stein: the singer and actress who 
was finally known as Janis Carter was also billed as Janice Dremann, Janis Dremann, Janis Dremann Carter, 
and Janice Carter, and scenic designer Ernest Schrapps was billed as Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest R. 
Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro (at least everyone agreed on his first name], 

Technical information also includes the number of acts for each show, and for book musicals the time and 
locale of the action; also given are the titles of songs (and, when applicable, sketches) by act (each song/sketch 
is followed by the name of the performer—not character—who introduced the number). If a song is known by 
a variant title, the alternate one is also given (throughout the Broadway run and national tour of Berlin’s As 
Thousands Cheer, “Easter Parade” was never cited as such and instead the programs identified the song as 
“Her Easter Bonnet”). If a musical is based on source material, such information is given. 

The commentary for each show includes a brief plot summary (for revues, subject matter for sketches); 
brief quotes from the critics (Time didn’t provide the names of its theatre critics, but note that beginning in 
1938 Louis Kronenberger was the magazine’s drama critic); data about recordings and published scripts; and 
information about film, radio, and television adaptations. In many cases, the commentary includes informa- 
tion regarding a show’s gestation and pre-Broadway tryout history. Throughout the text, bolded titles refer to 
productions that are represented with an entry in the book. 

This introduction is immediately followed by an alphabetical list of shows discussed in the book. There 
are also a bibliography and nine appendixes: chronology by season; chronology by classification; discography; 
filmography; a list of black-themed shows; a list of Jewish-themed shows; a list of published scripts; a list of 
revivals of operettas by Gilbert and Sullivan; and a list of theatres where the shows were presented. 

Virtually all the information in this book is drawn from original source material, including programs (pre- 
Broadway, Broadway, and post-Broadway), souvenir programs, flyers, recordings, scripts, and contemporary 
reviews. 
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Alphabetical List of Shows 


The following is an alphabetical list of all 314 shows discussed in this book (for the purposes of this book, the 
entries for Dear Love and Artists and Models/Paris-Riviera Edition of 1930 are counted as one show). There 
are multiple listings for those musicals that were produced more than once during the decade, and those titles 
are followed by the year (and sometimes month and year) of presentation. 


Africana 

Alice in Wonderland/Through the 
Looking Glass 

All Points West 

All the King’s Horses 

Amelia Goes to the Ball 

The American Way 

America Sings 

America’s Sweetheart 

Annina 

Anything Goes 

The Aquacade Revue (aka Billy 
Rose’s Aquacade) 

Artists and Models (Paris-Riviera 
Edition of 1930) (aka Dear Love) 

As Thousands Cheer 

At Home Abroad 

Babes in Arms 

Babes in Toyland 

Ballyhoo 

Ballyhoo of 1932 

The Band Wagon 

Belmont Varieties 

Better Times 

Between the Devil 

Billy Rose’s Crazy Quilt 

Billy the Kid 

Bitter Sweet 

Blackberries of 1932 

Blackbirds of 1930 (aka 1930 Edition 
Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds) 

Blackbirds (aka 1933-1934 Edition|/ 
Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds) 
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Blackbirds of 1939 (aka Lew Leslie’s 
Blackbirds of 1939) 

Black Rhythm 

Blonde Marie 

Blossom Time (1931) 

Blossom Time (1938) 

The Blue Bird (1932; Third Edition) 

Boccaccio 

The Bohemian Girl 

The Boys from Syracuse 

Bring on the Girls 

(Gus Edwards’) Broadway Sho-Window 

Brown Buddies 

Brown Sugar 

Calling All Stars 

Candide (1933) 

Candide (1937) 

The Cat and the Fiddle 

Caviar 

Chamberlain Brown’s Scrap Book 

Champagne, Sec 

Change Your Luck 

The Chimes of Normandy 

The Chocolate Soldier (1930) 

The Chocolate Soldier (1931) 

The Chocolate Soldier (1934) 

Cocktail Bar 

Come of Age 

Continental Varieties (October 1934, 
First Edition) 

Continental Varieties (November 1934, 
Second Edition) 

Continental Varieties of 1936 
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Conversation Piece 

The Count of Luxembourg 

The Cradle Will Rock 

Cuban Overture (aka Rumba) 

Cyrano de Bergerac (aka Roxane) 

Dancing Co-ed 

Danton’s Death 

Dear Love (aka Artists and Models/ 
Paris-Riviera Edition of 1930) 

The Devil and Daniel Webster 

The DuBarry 

DuBarry Was a Lady 

Earl Carroll Sketch Book (1935; 
Second Edition) 

Earl Carroll Vanities (1930, Eighth Edition) 

Earl Carroll Vanities (1931; Ninth Edition) 

Earl Carroll Vanities (1932; Tenth Edition) 

East Wind 

The Emperor Jones 

Entre-Nous 

The Eternal Road 

Everybody’s Welcome 

Everywhere I Roam 

Face the Music (1932) 

Face the Music (1933; Return Engagement) 

Fair Enough 

Fast and Furious 

Filling Station 

Fine and Dandy 

The Firefly 

The Fireman’s Flame 

Flying Colors 

Flying High 

Folies Bergére 

Fools Rush In 

Forbidden Melody 

Forward March 

4 Saints in 3 Acts 

Frank Fay Vaudeville 

Frederika 

Free for All 

From Vienna 

The Gang’s All Here 

The Garrick Gaieties (June 1930, 
Third Edition) 

The Garrick Gaieties (October 1930; Return 
Engagement; Third Edition) 

Gay Divorce 

The Geisha 

Gentlemen Unafraid 

George White’s Music Hall Varieties (1932; 
First Edition) 

George White’s Music Hall Varieties (1933; 
Second Edition) 


George White’s Scandals (1931; 
Eleventh Edition) 

George White’s Scandals (1935; 
Twelfth Edition) 

George White’s Scandals (1939; 
Thirteenth Edition) 

Ghost Town 

Girl Crazy 

The Girl from Wyoming 

The Good Companions 

Great Lady 

The Great Magoo 

The Great Waltz 

Green Grow the Lilacs 

The Green Pastures (1930) 

The Green Pastures (1935) 

Gypsy Blonde 

Hello, Paris 

Hellzapoppin 

Here Goes the Bride 

A Hero Is Born 

Hey Nonny Nonny! 

Hi-De-Ho 

Hold Your Horses 

Hollywood Holiday 

The Hook-Up 

Hooray for What! 

Hot-Cha! 

Hot Mikado 

(Will Morrissey’s) Hot Rhythm 

How Long, Brethren: 

Hummin’ Sam 

Humpty Dumpty 

I'd Rather Be Right 

The Illustrators’ Show 

I Married an Angel 

(Lew Leslie’s) “International Revue” 

In the Pasha’s Garden 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

Jeremiah 

Johnny Johnson 

Jonica 

Jubilee 

Jumbo 

Keep Moving 

Kill That Story 

Knickerbocker Holiday 

Knights of Song 

Kykunkor, or Witch Woman 

The Land of Bells (Il Paese dei Campanelli) 

The Land of Smiles 

The Laugh Parade 

Leave It to Me! 

Let ’Em Eat Cake 


Life Begins at 8:40 

The Little Foxes 

A Little Racketeer 

Luana 

Madam, Will You Walk 

Mamba’s Daughters 

Manhattan Varieties 

The Man Who Came to Dinner 

The Man without a Country 

Marching By 

Maurice Chevalier (1930) 

Maurice Chevalier (1932) 

May Wine 

Meet My Sister 

Melody 

Merry Mount 

The Merry Widow 

Mexicana 

Mother 

Murder at the Vanities 

Murder in the Old Red Barn 

Music Hath Charms 

Music in the Air 

Mystery Moon 

Naughty Marietta 

Naughty-Naught ’00 

New “Americana” (aka J.P. McEvoy’s 
New “Americana”) 

New Faces (1934) 

New Faces of 1936 

The New Yorkers 

Nice Goin’ 

Nikita Balieff’s New Chauve-Souris 

Nikki 

Nina Rosa 

(Ruth Selwyn’s) Nine Fifteen Revue 

No More Peace 

Nursery Ballet 

The O’Flynn 

Of Thee I Sing (1931) 


Of Thee I Sing (1933; Return Engagement) 


(Kilpatrick’s) Old-Time Minstrels 
OI’ Man Satan 
One for the Money 
One More Night 
The Only Girl 

On Your Toes 
Orchids Preferred 
The Pajama Lady 
Parade 

The Parade of Stars 
Pardon My English 
The Passing Show 
The Pepper Mill 
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Peter Ibbetson 

Petticoat Fever 
Pinocchio 

Pins and Needles 
Pocahontas 

Policy Kings 

Porgy and Bess 

Prince Chu Chang 

The Prince of Pilsen 
Princess Charming 
Private Lives 

The Provincetown Follies 
Railroads on Parade 
Red, Hot, and Blue 
Revenge with Music 
(Lew Leslie’s) Rhapsody in Black 
Right This Way 

Ripples 

Roberta 

Robin Hood 

Roxane (aka Cyrano de Bergerac) 
Rumba (aka Cuban Overture) 
Run, Little Chillun! 
Saluta 

Salute to Spring 

Sari 

Say When 

The School for Husbands 
Sea Legs 

The Second Little Show 
Second Rhapsody 

The Serenade 

Set to Music 

Shady Lady 

She Loves Me Not 

Shoot the Works! 

Show Boat 

Showing Off 

The Show Is On (1936) 
The Show Is On (1937; Return Engagement] 
Shuffle Along of 1933 
Simple Simon (1930) 
Simple Simon (1931; Return Engagement) 
Sing for Your Supper 
Sing High, Sing Low 

The Singing Rabbi 
Singin’ the Blues 

Sing Out the News 

Sir Harry Lauder 

Smile at Me 

Smiles 

Smiling Faces 

The Social Register 
Something Gay 


XV 


xvi ALPHABETICAL LIST OF SHOWS 


Stars in Your Eyes 

The Straw Hat Revue 

The Streets of Paris 

Strike Me Pink 

Strike Up the Band 

Strip Girl 

The Student Prince (aka The Student 
Prince in Heidelberg) 

Sugar Hill 

Summer Wives 

Susanna, Don’t You Cry 

Sweet and Low 

Swingin’ the Dream 

Swing It 

The Swing Mikado 

Take a Chance 

Tattle Tales (1930) 

Tattle Tales (1933) 

Teatro dei Piccoli (aka The Piccoli of 
Vittorio Podrecca) (1932) 

Teatro dei Piccoli (aka The Piccoli of 
Vittorio Podrecca) (1934, 
Return Engagement} 

Tell Her the Truth 

There You Are 

The Third Little Show 

Three Little Girls 

The 3-Penny Opera 

Three’s a Crowd 

Three Waltzes 


Through the Years 
Thumbs Up! 
Tonight at Eight-Thirty 
Too Many Girls 
The Two Bouquets 
Two for Tonight 
A Vagabond Hero (aka The White Plume) 
The Vanderbilt Revue 
The Venetian Glass Nephew 
Venus in Silk 
Very Warm for May 
Virginia 
Walk a Little Faster 
The Well of Romance 
What’s It to You 
White Horse Inn 
The White Plume 
(aka A Vagabond Hero} 
Who Cares 
Who’s Who 
The Wonder Bar 
Yeah Man 
Yokel Boy 
You Never Know 
You Said It 
Ziegfeld Follies of 1931 
Ziegfeld Follies (1934) 
Ziegfeld Follies (January 1936) 
Ziegfeld Follies (September 1936, 
Return Engagement} 
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1930 Season 


THE PRINCE OF PILSEN 


Theatre: Jolson’s Theatre 

Opening Date: January 13, 1930; Closing Date: January 25, 1930 

Performances: 16 

Book and Lyrics: Frank Pixley 

Music: Gustav Luders 

Direction: Milton Aborn; Producer: The Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Company (The Messrs. Shubert and 


Milton Aborn); Choreography, Scenery, Costumes, and Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Louis 
Kroll 


Cast: Robert O’Connor (Francois), Alice Wellman (Edith Adams], Melvin Redden (Cook’s Courier), Wee 


Griffin (Jimmy), Dennis Gurney (Arthur St. John Wilberforce, aka Artie and Lord Somerset), India Cox 
(Mrs. Madison Crocker), Al Shean (Hans Wagner), Vivian Hart (Nellie Wagner), Joseph Toner (Lieutenant 
Tom Wagner), Roy Cropper (Carl Otto, aka The Prince of Pilsen], Marjorie Seltzer (Sidonie), Carl Dewes 
(Sergeant Brie], Dene Dickens (Dene), Frances Baviello (Frances), Mona Moray (Premiere Danseuse); The 
American Girls: Dene Dickens (Boston}, Mona Moray (Baltimore], Frances Baviello (New Orleans), Clara 
Martens (Chicago], and Leonore Brody (New York); Ladies of the Ensemble: Dene Dickens, Frances Bavi- 
ello, Adele Savoye, Velma Los Sutton, Sylvia Gillis, Leonore Brody, Sylvia Caplan, Eleanor Richmond, 
Helen Choat, Eleanor Jenkins, Billie Dogin, Genevieve Jagger, Elizabeth Crandall, Helene Hewitt, Mabel 
Thompson, Edith Sears, Clara Martens, Rita Stonefield, Ida Korost, Gertrude Waldon, Helen Cowan, Mary 
Stuart, Susan Hopkins, Margaret Urrntiea, Tybelle Kane, Gertrude Lindross; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: 
Joel Berloe, Melville Redden, Carl Dews, Harold Bomgardner, Donald Gale, Barton Frazier, John Mangum, 
Angelo Boschediti, Sol Trell, Earl Plummer, Cosmo D’Almada, Emile Stetz 


The musical was presented in two acts. 
The action takes place during the present time in Nice, France. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Chorus: “The Modern Pirate” (Robert O’Connor, Waiters); “We Know It’s Wrong to Flirt” 


(Alice Wellman, Ensemble}; “Artie” (Dennis Gurney, Vassar Girls}; “A Season at the Shore” (India Cox, 
Golf-Girl Chorus); “Hail to Our Noble Guest!” (aka “Entrance of Hans and Nellie”) (Al Shean, Vivian 
Hart, Ensemble); “The Message of the Violet” (Joseph Toner), “Biff! Bang!” (aka “Students’ Entrance”) 
(Roy Cropper); “Heidelberg” (aka “The Stein Song”) (Roy Cropper, Heidelberg Students]; “The Widow” 
(India Cox, Al Shean, Dennis Gurney); “Keep It Dark” (Wee Griffin, Marjorie Seltzer, Butlers, Maids), 
“Pictures in the Smoke” (Roy Cropper, Vivian Hart}; Finale (“Auf Wiedersehen”) (Ensemble) 


Act Two: Opening Chorus: “The Field and the Forest” (Fox Hunters, Alice Wellman, Ensemble); “He Didn’t 


Know Exactly What to Do” (Al Shean); “The American Girl” (aka “Song of the Cities”) (India Cox, Dene 
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Dickens, Mona Moray, Frances Baviello, Clara Martens, Leonore Brody); “The Tale of the Sea Shell” (Roy 
Cropper, Vivian Hart, Ensemble); “Back to the Boulevards” (Robert O’Connor, Marjorie Seltzer); “Our Flo- 
ral Queen” (aka “Flower Fete”) (India Cox, Ensemble); “Fall In!” (Joseph Toner, Naval Cadets, Ensemble}; 
Finale (Entire Company) 


The decade began with a nostalgic touch when the revival of the hit 1903 musical The Prince of Pilsen 
opened. With book and lyrics by Frank Pixley and music by Gustav Luders, the old-fashioned show had origi- 
nally premiered on March 17, 1903, at the Broadway Theatre for 143 performances. An unsigned New York 
Times review of the original production said the “lively” evening was “brilliant to the eye” and “offered 
“amusing situations.” There was a “kaleidoscopic variety of attractive costumes” as well as “uncommonly 
pretty” girls and “pretty” music with “lilt” and “rhythm.” 

The current presentation was part of an ambitious series of eleven popular operettas and musical com- 
edies revived by The Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Company during the 1929-1930 season at Jolson’s The- 
atre. Most played for two weeks, although a few ran longer and some transferred briefly to other theatres. Prior 
to The Prince of Pilsen, the company had offered Victor Herbert’s Sweethearts (September 21, 1929; seventeen 
performances); Herbert’s Mlle. Modiste (October 7, 1929; forty-eight performances), Herbert’s Naughty Mari- 
etta (October 21, 1929; sixteen performances); Herbert’s The Fortune Teller (November 4, 1929; sixteen per- 
formances),; Reginald De Koven’s Robin Hood (November 18, 1929; thirty-one performances); Franz Lehar’s 
The Merry Widow (December 2, 1929; sixteen performances); and Herbert’s Babes in Toyland (December 23, 
1929; thirty-two performances). Following Pilsen, the company presented Oscar Straus’s The Chocolate Sol- 
dier, Franz Lehar’s The Count of Luxembourg, and Herbert’s The Serenade. 

The lighthearted story revolved around mistaken identities when Cincinnati beer magnate Hans Wagner 
(John W. Ransone in the original production and Al Shean in the revival) vacations in Nice with his daughter, 
Nellie, in order to visit his son, naval lieutenant Tom Wagner, who is assigned to the cruiser USS Annapolis, 
which is currently harbored at the French port. Father, brother, and sister reunite at the Hotel Internationale, 
and because of the family’s brewery business, the locals misunderstand and assume that both Hans and Tom 
are of royal blood and are princes of Pilsen. But the real prince is staying incognito at the same hotel under 
the name of Carl Otto; he’s a student at Heidelberg University (and undoubtedly is related to Karl Franz, an- 
other student prince who attended old Heidelberg U.) and he courts Nellie, who has no idea of his real iden- 
tity. Meanwhile, Hans becomes involved with a rich American widow and Tom with a visiting Vassar girl. 
Besides the main characters, the musical’s busy population included Heidelberg students, Vassar girls, Naval 
cadets, gendarmes, foxhunters, and the Internationale hotel staff (the original production also included a bevy 
of bathing girls and sea nymphs, and among the latter were Bessie Barnacle, Fomie Crest, and Whitie Capps). 
Of course, all the confusion of mistaken and hidden identities (as well as secret “papers” and talk of spies) is 
eventually straightened out when Carl reveals to his beloved Nellie that he’s really the prince. 

A few days after the original 1903 production premiered in New York, A.K. in the Times wrote a detailed 
account of the plot, dialogue, and songs, and reported that when Hans Wagner arrives in Nice and is greeted 
by the locals (who of course assume he’s the Prince of Pilsen), he states “dat me and my daughter Nellie de- 
preciate your kind hospital hostilities and precipitate your most cordial animosities.” And if the “ceetenzens” 
of Nice by chance ever visit Cincinnati (and, by the way, “vas you effer in Cincinnati?”), Hans promises “dat 
effery place in der whole blame town will forget to close up.” 

The musical boasted a popular song (“The Message of the Violet”), and, this being the era of Prohibition, 
the drinking song for the prince and the college boys (“The Stein Song”) was greeted with special appreciation 
by 1930 audiences. The musical also offered the production number “The American Girl” (aka “The Song 
of the Cities”), in which various chorus girls saluted well-known U.S. cities. For the revival, five girls repre- 
sented Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Chicago, and New York, but for the original production there were 
eight, and each was provided with an identifying name: Frankie Friskie (San Francisco), Dolly Dixie (New 
Orleans), Pansy Penn (Philadelphia), Priscilla Plymouth (Boston), Mazie Manhattan (New York), Missy Rivers 
(St. Louis), Illie Noyes (Chicago], and Olive Oriole (Baltimore). And of course these girls predated the three 
vamps seen in No, No, Nanette (1925), Winnie from Washington, Flora from Frisco, and Betty from Boston. 
For the character of Nellie, the revival included the interpolated “The Song of the Nightingale” from Luder 
and Pixley’s 1904 operetta Woodland. 

The musical enjoyed an extended tour prior to its New York opening in 1903, and an early Boston pro- 
gram from June 1902 credits Ivar Anderson in the role of Tom Wagner, who was succeeded by Albert Parr 
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for New York. Besides Parr and Ransone, others in the original cast were Arthur Donaldson (Carl Otto} and 
Lillian Coleman (Nellie Wagner). Not including the current revival, the show returned to New York four 
other times: on April 4, 1904 (Daly’s Theatre, thirty-two performances), on April 3, 1905 (New York Theatre, 
forty performances), for two slightly separated engagements on March 19, 1906 (Grand Opera House, eight 
performances] and on April 2, 1906 (New York Theatre, sixteen performances), and on May 6, 1907 (Academy 
of Music, thirty-two performances). 

The revival gave audiences a chance to see the beloved vaudevillian Al Shean, who played the role of Hans 
Wagner. Shean was one-half of the legendary vaudeville and musical comedy act Gallagher and Shean (Edward 
Gallagher had died a year earlier, in 1929), and two years after the current production Shean made his final 
Broadway appearance in Oscar Hammerstein II and Jerome Kern’s hit Music in the Air. 

The revival updated The Prince of Pilsen’s dialogue with topical references (an unsigned review in the 
Times noted that the “modernized” book included “some less than memorable comic references to later-day 
statesmen and happenings”). The Times found the score “pleasant” but not up to the music heard in the Jol- 
son company’s previous offerings, and while the book stood “the test of time moderately well” it was not all 
that “daringly original” even back in 1903. 

Selections from the musical (paired with C. M. S. McClellan and Ivan Caryll’s 1911 operetta The Pink 
Lady) were released by AEI Records (LP # 1172). The recording is taken from early 78 RPM recordings, and 
the singers are Jessica Dragonette and Charles Kuhlman with orchestra and chorus conducted by Al Good- 
man. The score is represented by “The Modern Pirate” (including “Biff! Bang!,” which is titled “Students’ 
Entrance” in the published score), “We Know It’s Wrong to Flirt,” “The Message of the Violet,” “Heidelberg” 
(aka “The Stein Song”), “The Tale of the Sea Shell,” “Pictures in the Smoke,” “Fall In!,” “Sweetheart, I’ll 
Love You Ever” (which in the published score is part of “The Tale of the Sea Shell”), and a finale sequence. 

The lyrics and music were published in a paperback edition by Forgotten Books in 2015. The script it- 
self (with lyrics) was published in a paperback edition in 2015 by JA Press, and was edited by Sean Stephane 
Martin, who notes in the book’s introduction that the script was “edited a bit for clarity, removes a few now- 
obscure references, and re-inserts some of the variants between itself and the published vocal score.” This 
promising series also offers the scripts of The Black Crook (1866) and The Pink Lady. 

The 1926 silent film version by Belasco Productions was directed by Paul Powell and starred George Sid- 
ney (not the famous director}, Anita Stewart, and Allan Forrest. 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 


Note: This entry discusses both the 1927 and 1930 productions of Strike Up the Band, and following the cast, 
credits, and list of musical numbers for the 1930 Broadway version is similar information for the 1927 
presentation (which closed during its pre-Broadway tryout). 


1930 PRODUCTION 
“New AND Novet Musica PLAY” 


Theatre: Times Square Theatre 

Opening Date: January 14, 1930; Closing Date: June 28, 1930 

Performances: 191 

Book: Morrie Ryskind (based on a libretto by George S. Kaufman) 

Lyrics: Ira Gershwin 

Music: George Gershwin 

Direction: Alexander Leftwich; Producer: Edgar Selwyn; Choreography: George (aka Georgie) Hale); Scenery: 
Raymond Sovey; Costumes: Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Hilding Ander- 
son; Special Note: George Gershwin conducted the orchestra for the opening night performance. 

Cast: The Characters in the Story—Gordon Smith (Timothy Harper), Robert Bentley (Richard K. Sloane}, 
Dudley Clements (Horace J. Fletcher}, Ethel Kenyon (Myra Meade), Blanche Ring (Mrs. Grace Draper], 
Doris Carson (Anne Draper}, Margaret Schilling (Joan Fletcher), Jerry Goff (Jim Townsend}, Bobby Clark 
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and Paul McCullough (Two Men About Town), Maurice Lapue (Doctor); The Characters in the Dream— 
Dudley Clements (Horace J. Fletcher), Robert Bentley (Richard K. Sloane), Bobby Clark (Colonel Holmes}, 
Paul McCullough (Gideon), Blanche Ring (Mrs. Grace Draper), Margaret Schilling (Joan Fletcher), Jerry 
Goff (Jim Townsend), Gordon Smith (Timothy Harper), Doris Carson (Anne Draper), Ethel Kenyon (Myra 
Meade}, Marion Miller (Doris Dumme}], Maurice Lapue (Herr Konrad), Ethel Britton (Suzette), Virginia 
Barnes (Soisette), William Fairmont (Sergeant), Joyce Coles (Premiere Danseuse]; Others—Red Nichols 
and His Orchestra; Dancing Girls: Virginia Barnes, May Brenton, Ethel Britten, Sybil Bursk, Norma Cloos, 
Katherine Downer, Marion Phillips, Betty Etcove, Amy Frank, Libby Holliday, Doris Jay, Ethel Kriston, 
Gertrude Lindle, Martha Louise Maggard, Vera Perry, Jean Egan, Vivian Porter, Polly Ray, Kay Stewart, 
Inez Trimble, Dorothy Talbot, Patricia Whitney, Jean Warren, Irene Kelly; Singing Girls: Peggy Greene, 
Lorraine Johnson, Tana Kamp, Joan Kent, Marion Miller, Kathryn Hamill, Ruth Valentine, Clare War- 
ing; Dancers: Beekman Bauer, Arthur Craig, Ray Clark, Norman Clifton, Frank Lavin, Fred May, Jerome 
Maxwell, Buddy Penny, Frank Sherlock, Jack Douglas, Jack Bond, Larry Regan; Singers: Kenneth Atkins, 
Vincent Curran, Walter Fairmont, Norman Curtis, Don Knoblock, Tully Millet, Dick Neely, John Scior- 
tino, Murray Swanson, Fred Vengelisch, Harold Ten-Brook, Vincent Vernon 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in the United States and Switzerland. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening: “Fletcher’s American Chocolate Choral Society” (Workers, Gordon Smith, Robert Bentley, 
Dudley Clements); “I Mean to Say” (Gordon Smith, Doris Carson); “Typical Self-Made American” (Dud- 
ley Clements, Jerry Goff, Yes Men}; “Soon” (Margaret Schilling, Jerry Goff); Entrance of Colonel Holmes: 
“A Man of High Degree” (Company) and “The Unofficial Spokesman” (Bobby Clark, Company); “Three 
Cheers for the Union” (Company); “This Could Go On for Years” (Company); “If I Became the President” 
(Bobby Clark, Blanche Ring); “Soon” (reprise) (Margaret Schilling, Jerry Goff); “What’s the Use of Hang- 
ing Around with You?” (aka “Hangin’ Around with You”) (Gordon Smith, Doris Carson), Finaletto: “He 
Knows Milk” (Jerry Goff, Doris Carson, Robert Bentley, Dudley Clements, Ensemble); “Strike Up the 
Band” (Jerry Goff, Company, Red Nichols and His Band} 

Act Two: Opening: “In the Rattle of the Battle” and “Military Dancing Drill” (Company); “Mademoiselle from 
New Rochelle” (aka “Mademoiselle in New Rochelle”) (Bobby Clark, Paul McCullough, Swiss Girls); “T’ve 
Got a Crush on You” (Gordon Smith, Doris Carson); “How About a Boy Like Me?” (aka “How About a Boy?”) 
(Blanche Ring, Bobby Clark, Paul McCullough, Dudley Clements); “(I Want to Be a) War Bride” (Ethel Ken- 
yon); “Dance Specialty” (Joyce Coles); “Unofficial March of General Holmes” (titled “Unofficial Dance Spe- 
cialty March of General Holmes” for the tryout of the 1930 production; the New York program didn’t credit 
the performer, but Joyce Coles was credited in the tryout program), “Official Resume” (Ensemble); “Ring-a- 
Ding-a-Ding Dong Dell” (Bridesmaids, Company); “Dance Specialty” (Joyce Coles); Finale (Company) 

Notes: During the New York run, the two second-act dance specialties featuring Joyce Coles were dropped 
when she left the production; and when Ethel Kenyon left the show “(I Want to Be a) War Bride” was also 
dropped. In his Encyclopedia of the Musical Theatre, Stanley Green reports that among the musicians in 
Red Nichols’s band were no less than Jimmy Dorsey, Benny Goodman, Gene Krupa, Glenn Miller, and 
Jack Teagarden. 


1927 PRODUCTION 


Note: The following is taken from a tryout program dated September 5, 1927, which was the first of the two- 
week Philadelphia run. 

Strike Up the Band 

“A New Musicat PLay” 


The production’s tryout opened on August 27, 1927, at Reade’s Broadway Theatre in Long Branch, New Jersey, 
and then opened on September 5 at the Shubert Theatre in Philadelphia, where it closed after a two-week run. 
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Book: George S. Kaufman 

Lyrics: Ira Gershwin 

Music: George Gershwin 

Direction: R. H. Burnside; Producer: Edgar Selwyn; Choreography: John Boyle; Scenery: Norman Bel-Geddes; 
Costumes: Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: William Daly 

Cast: Herbert Corthell (Horace J. Fletcher), Vivian Hart (Joan Fletcher), Roger Pryor (Jim Townsend), Blanche 
Ring (Mrs. Draper), Dorothea James (Anne Draper), Max Hoffman Jr. (Timothy Harper), Florenz Ames 
(Colonel Holmes), Robert Bentley (G. Edgar Sloane), Jimmie (Jimmy) Savo (George Spelvin), Ruth Wilcox 
(Miss Meade}, Beth Meakins (Edythe), Clementine Rigeau (Mary), John Uppman (Marine Guard}, Morton 
Downey (Soldier); Town Bound (Waco Orchestra); The Liebling Singers: Betty Glass, Janet Hall, Nancy 
Trevelyan, Clemintine Rigeau, Winnie Leonard, Florence Calhoun, Ruth Evans, Helen Greenfield; Sing- 
ing Girls: Mary Felder, Ruth Agee, Hilda Harrison, Marjorie Melling, Esther Peters, Bess Richardson, Ma- 
rie Muller, Alice Harris, Katherine Kent, Joan Averil; Dancing Girls: June Ferguson, Liane Mamet, Clara 
Larinova, Genevieve Kent, Muriel Buck, Carolyn James, Beth Meakins, Vera O’Brien, Adeline Ogilivie, 
Marian Phillips, Elizabeth Huber, Roslyn Smith, Winifred Beck, Ila Roy, Dorothy Meadows, Marguerite 
Kennedy, Betty Leighton, Doreen Roberts; Boys: Jack Bedford, Harry Blake, Hal Gibson, Tommy Jordan, 
Clinton MacLeer, Ralph Palmer, Harry Pedersen, William Russell, Jules Scheer, Jack Willis, Paul Florenz, 
Frank Bocchetta, Douglas Carter, Richardson Brown, Joseph Cronin, Harry Diamond, Paul Jensen, Hugh 
Maury, Richard Neely, Raleigh Orbit, Bruce Roye, George Schierloh, Barton Smith, Frank McCormack 

Note: During early tryout performances, Edna May Oliver and Lew Hearn played the respective roles of Mrs. 
Draper and Colonel Holmes and were succeeded by Blanche Ring and Florenz Ames. The cast members 
also included comedian Jimmie Savo, who was later known as Jimmy Savo. 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Hurray, Connecticut, and Switzerland. 


Act One: “Fletcher’s American Cheese Choral Society” (Herbert Corthell, Max Hoffman Jr., Robert Bentley, 
Chorus); “17 and 21” (Dorothea James, Max Hoffman Jr.); “Typical Self-Made American” (Herbert Corth- 
ell, Roger Pryor, Yes Men); “Meadow Serenade” (Vivian Hart, Roger Pryor); “The Unofficial Spokesman” 
(Florenz Ames, Herbert Corthell, Chorus); “Opening” (“Patriotic Rally,” which includes the sequences 
“Three Cheers for the Union” and “This Could Go On for Years”) (Chorus); “The Man I Love” (Vivian 
Hart, Roger Pryor); “Yankee Doodle Rhythm” (Jimmie Savo, Ruth Wilcox, Max Hoffman Jr., Dorothea 
James); Unidentified number listed as “Ensemble” (aka “Finaletto, Act I’) (Herbert Corthell, Vivian Hart, 
Roger Pryor, Max Hoffman Jr., Robert Bentley, Florenz Ames, Chorus); “Strike Up the Band” (Max Hoff- 
man Jr., Chorus} 

Act Two: “Oh, This Is Such a Lovely War” (Soldiers, Swiss Girls); “Hoping That Some Day You’d Care” 
(Vivian Hart, Roger Pryor); “Military Dancing Drill” (Dorothea James, Max Hoffman Jr., Chorus}; “How 
About a Man?” (Blanche Ring, Herbert Corthell, Florenz Ames); “Finaletto” (aka “Finaletto, Act II,” “Fi- 
naletto, Act II, Scene I,” and “Jim, Consider What You Are Doing!”) (Vivian Hart, Florenz Ames, Robert 
Bentley, Herbert Corthell, Jimmie Savo, Chorus); “Homeward Bound” (Morton Downey, Chorus); “The 
Girl I Love” (reprise) (Morton Downey); “The War That Ended War” (Chorus); Band Specialty (Orchestra); 
“Strike Up the Band” (reprise) (Everybody) 


Although the decade began with a nostalgic revival of the 1903 musical The Prince of Pilsen with old- 
time favorite Al Shean, the 1930s quickly got off to a fresh start when George and Ira Gershwin’s antiwar 
satire Strike Up the Band opened in mid-January. The work was more than just the first new musical of the 
decade; it was important because it ushered in a number of politically oriented revues and musicals, some 
bitter and some benign. Strike Up the Band was a modest hit, but it embodied the zeitgeist, and its superior 
Gershwin score was the first of three political satires by the brothers (it was followed by the smash hit and 
Pulitzer Prize-winning Of Thee I Sing and the short-running Let “Em Eat Cake). 

Other politically driven shows that opened during the decade include Free for All (socialism on the cam- 
pus]; Face the Music (a satire of Depression life); Saluta (which included a song-and-dance-man Mussolini, 
here named “The Dictator”), Parade (a left-wing revue); Mother (a pro-left diatribe); Johnny Johnson (an anti- 
war diatribe); The Cradle Will Rock (a left-wing look at management and labor); ’'d Rather Be Right (a weak 
satire that depicted an avuncular singing-and-dancing Roosevelt); Pins and Needles (a labor-oriented revue 
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that found time to satirize Hitler, Mussolini, Hirohito, and Anthony Eden in “Four Little Angels of Peace” 
and also included songs and sketches on the order of “The Red Mikado,” “The Little Red Schoolhouse,” 
“Mussolini Handicap,” and “F.T.P. Plowed Under”); Hooray for What! (about the arms race); No More Peace 
(an antiwar play with a Hitler-like antagonist), Sing Out the News (another left-wing revue, which offered 
sketches and songs on the order of “I Married a Republican,” “Gone with the Revolution,” “Congressional 
Minstrels,” “A Liberal Education,” “My Heart Is Unemployed,” and “Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones”); Knick- 
erbocker Holiday (in which the politics of Olde New York occasionally mirror present-day 1938); Leave It 
to Me (a lighthearted satire that includes a salute to Our Friend and Comrade, Mother Russia); and Sing for 
Your Supper (a slightly left-of-center revue). 

Even more or less traditional revues found time for a political comment or two: New Americana intro- 
duced “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?,” which became the unofficial anthem of the Depression years, and 
while Irving Berlin’s “newspaper” revue As Thousands Cheer looked mostly at the light side of the news 
(celebrities Joan Crawford, Barbara Hutton, Noel Coward, and Josephine Baker; the weather and a sultry heat 
wave; and the rotogravure section with photos of Easter paraders), it also included a somber moment (the 
haunting “Supper Time” dealt with lynchings). Incidentally, Stars in Your Eyes (whose early title was Swing 
to the Left) had originally been envisioned as a satire about a conservative movie studio that hires a left-wing 
director, but by the time the show was ready for production the satire had been leavened out and the story 
became a lighthearted back(sound)stage romp for Ethel Merman and Jimmy Durante. 

An earlier production of Strike Up the Band closed during its pre-Broadway tryout in 1927 when it played 
in Long Branch, New Jersey, and Philadelphia. The book was by George S. Kaufman, and the self-described 
“musical play” satirized war. In this case, American cheese manufacturer Horace J. Fletcher (Herbert Cor- 
thell) urges the government to go to war when Switzerland protests a tariff on imported cheese. Fletcher's 
fortune finances the war, and if the government agrees to name the conflict in his honor he promises to give 
the government a percentage of his war profits. 

Political matters become dicey when Switzerland has the temerity to send the U.S. government a letter 
that lacks proper postage, an outrage that forces the taxpayers to pony up six cents for postage due. Mean- 
while, Switzerland insists the war must be fought on its territory because the fracas will be great for the tour- 
ist business, but some in the United States want the war to take place on American soil, just like the Civil 
War. Fletcher has troubles of his own when a reporter reveals that the milk used in Fletcher’s cheese is an in- 
ferior one (Grade B), but Fletcher is happy to note that for a view of a “good” battle spectators will be charged 
$5.50 a seat. Further, American patriots insist that all things Swiss (including William Tell and Swiss Family 
Robinson) must be either rewritten or banned. Iceland states it can no longer be neutral and thus will declare 
war on both the United States and Switzerland, while bored American soldiers sitting around in Switzerland 
spend their spare time knitting sweaters for the folks back home. Matters eventually resolve themselves, the 
war is called off, and it’s revealed that one of Fletcher’s managers has all along been a Swiss spy who nefari- 
ously ensured that an inferior grade of milk was used for the company’s cheese. By the final curtain, war has 
reared its ugly head again because the United States and Russia are at odds over a new tariff on caviar. 

The consensus was that the cheese of this satire was a trifle too sour, and so three years later the cyni- 
cism was instead softened and sweetened with chocolate and most of the story was presented as a dream 
by Fletcher. If the 1927 production was too bitter, the 1930 adaptation was perhaps too mild. The styles of 
the two versions are worth comparing to the Gershwins’ Of Thee I Sing and its sequel Let "Em Eat Cake. 
The former was a genial satire of American politics that became one of the longest-running musicals of the 
decade, but the latter was dark and pessimistic, didn’t find favor with the public and the critics, and closed 
after eleven weeks. 

The book for the 1930 version of Strike Up the Band was by Morrie Ryskind (but the program noted the 
book was based on Kaufman’s 1927 libretto}, and Fletcher is now a chocolate manufacturer who pushes the 
government into war with Switzerland when that country protests a high U.S. tariff on chocolate. Again, a 
reporter discovers that Fletcher’s chocolate is made with an inferior grade of milk, but war politics (which 
are apparently settled when U.S. intelligence intercepts and decodes Swiss Army secrets transmitted through 
seemingly innocent yodeling}, big-business intrigues, and romantic complications are happily resolved when 
it turns out Fletcher has dreamed virtually the entire musical. As a result, any harshness left in the 1930 
libretto was softened because the show was presented as a somewhat innocuous dream fantasy. 

The satire of the current version may have been weak tea, but Gershwin’s brilliant score was one of the 
era’s finest, and while the two scores of the 1927 and 1930 Strike Up the Band shared many numbers, both 
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included songs that weren’t heard in the other production. The music is rich in melody with alternately ro- 
mantic and comic lyrics, and there are extended sequences that rank with the best of Gilbert and Sullivan. In 
an almost too-good-to-be-true event, both scores were released as studio cast albums and are enduring testa- 
ments to the Gershwins’ genius (for more information about the recordings, see below). 

For the current version, the popular team of Bobby Clark and Paul McCullough took center stage. Bobby’s 
trademark cigar, cane, and painted glasses were all there, and of course he was the master of the stage leer. 
One can only imagine the madness of his impertinencies in the breezy “Mademoiselle in New Rochelle” 
when he ogled Swiss misses and extolled the virtues of their “knees” and “toes,” not to mention their “these” 
and “those.” And as always McCullough played straight man stooge to Bobby’s free-wheeling comic lunacies. 
And like The Prince of Pilsen, the musical brought back an old favorite in Blanche Ring, who played a rich 
society matron who wants the United States to host the war because, after all, the Civil War had a nice long 
run (“You ought to know,” quipped Bobby). 

The score offered two standards, the infectious title song march and the lush and yearning ballad “Soon” 
(the music for the latter had been briefly heard in the 1927 production as part of the first act’s finaletto, and for 
the current version the music was expanded and developed into the now-familiar ballad). Bobby had two first- 
rate comedy numbers, the aforementioned “Mademoiselle in New Rochelle” and the high-stepping frivolity 
“If I Became the President.” And then there were the delightful concerted sequences in the nature of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, such as “Fletcher’s American Chocolate Choral Society,” “Typical Self-Made American,” and 
“He Knows Milk.” 

The score also includes the evergreen ballad “I’ve Got a Crush on You,” which had originally been in- 
troduced in Treasure Girl (1928) by Clifton Webb and Mary Hay. In his Lyrics on Several Occasions, Ira 
Gershwin notes that he couldn’t recall why this number was later added to the 1930 version of Strike Up 
the Band and mentioned it was performed in a fast tempo by Doris Carson and Gordon Smith, who danced 
to “about the fastest 2/4 I ever heard” (an unsigned review in Time reported that during the number there 
was a “spasm of trumpeting” that “threatens the Negro monopoly on berserker brass”). It was only when Ira 
Gershwin heard Lee Wiley’s lush and caressing version of the ballad in a slower tempo did he appreciate the 
song’s sentimental possibilities. 

The 1927 version also offered the irresistible “Yankee Doodle Rhythm”; a soldier’s bittersweet lament in 
“Homeward Bound”; and “Meadow Serenade,” one of the most gorgeous ballads Gershwin ever wrote (unac- 
countably dropped for the 1930 production). The 1927 version also included “The Man I Love,” but it too was 
inexplicably dropped from the 1930 version. In fact, the song wended its way throughout three Gershwin mu- 
sicals, and while it never made it to Broadway it nonetheless became one of Gershwin’s most popular songs. It 
had originally been part of the score for Lady, Be Good! (1924), where it was introduced by Adele Astaire, but 
was dropped during the show’s pre-Broadway tryout. It was later considered but not used for Marilyn Miller to 
sing in Rosalie (1928), but in Lyrics on Several Occasions Ira Gershwin noted he wasn’t sure if the song was 
even rehearsed for that production. Note that the 1927 song “How About a Boy?” and the 1930 “How About 
a Man?” were for all purposes two entirely different numbers. 

In his review of the Broadway production, J. Brooks Atkinson (as he was known at the time) in the New 
York Times found the score “ambitious, original and versatile” and said Gershwin had “made an original 
contribution to the comic musical stage.” He praised the “Gregorian chant effect” of “Fletcher’s American 
Chocolate Choral Society,” the “wry humors” of “Typical Self-Made American,” and the “capers” of “Made- 
moiselle in New Rochelle.” He wrote that the music was “interesting,” and said the “elaborate opera bouffe 
quality of milk in the Fletcher chocolate” had “a true Gilbert and Sullivan flavor.” But Atkinson’s comment 
about “Soon” is somewhat curious because he described the now-classic ballad as “almost melodic.” 

Atkinson noted that Bobby’s “low comedy” antics were “completely satisfying,” and reported that when 
the comedian puffed away on his cigar and blew the smoke inside his coat, he soon “recoiled in horror when 
stray wisps appear below.” At the beginning of the evening, Atkinson thought the book was “promising,” but 
it soon became too “involved and diffuse,” and he suggested one wouldn’t have any “misgivings” about the 
show were it not so “scattered.” 

Time felt the book never quite realized the “absurdities” inherent in the would-be satiric plot, and com- 
plained that the scenery exhibited “various unhappy juxtapositions of color.” But the critic praised “Typical 
Self-Made American” and “Mademoiselle in New Rochelle” and concluded that the evening was a “pleasant 
diversion” because of the “exuberant chord progressions” created by “Brother George” and the “deliberately 
bad or complex rhymes” by “Brother Ira.” 
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Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the score contained “some of the best” music Gershwin ever 
wrote, and Ira’s lyrics were “consistently literate, correct, and amusing.” He felt that the second act ran 
“downhill quite a bit, but, having started so high up, it doesn’t have time to get very far.” Benchley com- 
mented that he “made something of a display” of himself on opening night “by laughing so loudly” at Bobby 
Clark, and decided that one day he would have “to sit down and think out the reason why he is so funny.” 
To watch the comedian adorned in a Confederate general’s coat and an admiral’s hat while he tries to come 
across as “physically attractive to a lady” was “something very definite in emotional experiences.” 

All the lyrics for the 1927 and 1930 versions of Strike Up the Band are included in The Complete Lyrics of 
Ira Gershwin, and, as noted, Gershwin discusses some of the show’s songs in his Lyrics on Several Occasions. 

The 1927 score was recorded on a two-CD set by Elektra Nonesuch Records (# 79273-2) and includes 
bonus tracks of songs heard in the 1930 production; the 1930 version was released by PS Classics (CD # PS- 
1100). The studio casts for both recordings include Brent Barrett, Don Chastain, Rebecca Luker, Jason Graae, 
and Beth Fowler, and it seems the only major musical omission is “(I Want to Be a) War Bride,” which was 
dropped soon after the 1930 version opened on Broadway. The recording for the 1927 version includes two 
songs that were dropped during the tryout (“Come-Look-at-the-War Choral Society” and “The War That 
Ended War”). These two albums are among the most important of all show music recordings and should be 
a part of every musical-theatre lover’s library. The 1927 and 1930 versions of Strike Up the Band in con- 
junction with studio cast recordings of Of Thee I Sing and Let ’Em Cake (see entries for more information) 
constitute a four-show cornucopia of the Gershwins’ brilliant scores for their ambitious series of American 
political satire. 

There have been at least three major revivals of the musical, and all emphasized the 1927 version with 
the cheese crisis. For the period June 27-July 29, 1984, Frank Corsaro’s production was given at Philadel- 
phia’s Walnut Street Theatre as part of the American Music Theatre Festival with David (James) Carroll, Kim 
Criswell, and Bill Irwin, and the score included “Meadow Serenade,” “The Man I Love,” “I’ve Got a Crush on 
You,” and “Soon.” The Goodspeed Opera House in East Haddam, Connecticut, presented a revival on October 
20, 1995, with Ron Holgate, Kristin Chenoweth, Emily Loesser, and Jason Danieley, and it too included the 
above-mentioned numbers heard in the 1984 Philadelphia revival. The work was also part of the Encores! 
1998 season when it played at City Center February 12-15 for five performances. The cast included Danieley 
(who seems to have replaced Jere Shea for a portion of the brief run) and Chenoweth, both from the Goodspeed 
production, and other cast members were Lynn Redgrave, Judy Kuhn, Philip Bosco, and David Garrison. This 
version didn’t include the exquisite “Meadow Serenade.” 

Note that the 1940 MGM film musical Strike Up the Band has nothing to do with the stage musical; the 
stage production and the film shared only the title and the title song. 


THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER (1930) 


Theatre: Jolson’s Theatre 

Opening Date: January 27, 1930; Closing Date: February 15, 1930 

Performances: 25 

Book and Lyrics: Original German book and lyrics by Rudolph Bernauer and Leopold Jacks (aka Leopold Ja- 
cobson); English book and lyrics by Stanislaus Stange 

Music: Oscar Straus 

Based on the 1894 play Arms and the Man by George Bernard Shaw. 

Direction: Milton Aborn; Producer: The Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Company (The Messrs. Shubert and 
Milton Aborn); Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Rollo Wayne; Costumes: Tam; Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: Louis Kroll 

Cast: Alice Mackenzie (Nadina Popoff), Vera Ross (Aurelia Popoff), Vivian Hart (Mascha}, Charles Purcell 
(Lieutenant Bumerli), William C. Gordon (Captain Massakroff), Frances Baviello (Louka), Wee Griffin 
(Stephan), John Dunsmure (Colonel Casimir Popoff}, Roy Cropper (Major Alexius Spiridoff); Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Ensemble (Bulgarian Soldiers, Citizens, Citizenesses): Frances Baviello, Elizabeth Cran- 
dall, Susan Hopkins, Eleanor Jenkins, Genevieve Jagger, Ida Korost, Tybelle Kane, Gertrude Lindross, 
Clara Martens, Eleanor Richmond, Velma Sutton, Rita Stonefield, Mary Stuart, Mabel Thompson, Ger- 
trude Waldon, Emily Harris, Marvel Ober, Helen Cowan, Corine Jessop, Golda Orleans, Thelma Good- 
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wyn, Joel Berloe, Harold Bomgardner, Angelo Boschediti, Carl Dews, Cosmo D’Almada, Barton Frazier, 
Donald Gale, John Mangum, Earl Plummer, Sol Trell, Melvin Redden, Hobson Young 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Bulgaria during 1885 and 1886. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Introduction: “Soldiers’ Chorus” (Soldiers) and “What Can We Do without a Man?” (Trio}; “My 
Hero” (Alice Mackenzie); “Sympathy” (Alice Mackenzie, Charles Purcell); “Seek the Spy” (Ensemble); 
Finale (including “Romanze” aka “Tiralala”) (Alice Mackenzie, Vivian Hart, Vera Ross) 

Act Two: “Our Heroes Come” (Chorus); “Alexis, the Heroic” (Sextet and Chorus); “Thank the Lord the War 
Is Over” (Chorus); “Never Was There Such a Lover” (Roy Cropper, Alice Mackenzie); “The Chocolate 
Soldier” (Alice Mackenzie, Charles Purcell]; “The Tale of a Coat” (Sextet); “That Would Be Lovely” (Alice 
Mackenzie, Charles Purcell) 

Act Three: Entr’acte (Orchestra) and Chorus (“Sweetheart”) (Chorus); “Falling in Love” (Roy Cropper, Vivian 
Hart); “The Letter Song” (Solo) (Alice Mackenzie); Scene and Melodrama (Charles Purcell); “The Letter 
Song” (Duet) (Alice Mackenzie, Charles Purcell); Finale (Ensemble) 


The revival of Oscar Straus’s The Chocolate Soldier was the ninth of eleven revivals of operetta and 
musical favorites presented by The Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Company at Jolson’s Theatre during the 
1929-1930 season (see The Prince of Pilsen for a full list of the revivals). 

As Der tapfere Soldat, The Chocolate Soldier was based on George Bernard Shaw’s 1894 play Arms and 
the Man. The operetta premiered in Vienna, Austria, on November 14, 1908, at the Theatre an der Wien, and 
its New York debut took place on September 13, 1909, at the Lyric Theatre for 209 performances. Since then, 
the operetta has been revived in New York seven times, of which the current revival was the third. 

The lighthearted story of The Chocolate Soldier centers on Nadina (Alice Mackenzie}, who pines for 
a strong militaristic hero but finds herself falling in love with devil-may-care soldier Lieutenant Bumerli 
(Charles Purcell), who’d rather nibble chocolates than spend time on the battlefield. Because of his affinity 
for chocolate, Bumerli might well have been at home in Strike Up the Band, which found the United States 
and Switzerland at war over chocolate tariffs, and given Bumerli’s lack of interest in battle he’d no doubt ap- 
preciate the predicament of Strike Up the Band’s American soldiers in Switzerland who are so bored by the 
lack of battlefield action they’re reduced to knitting sweaters for the folks back home. 

An unsigned review in the New York Times said the current production was the best so far in the Jolson 
company’s series of revivals, and the critic noted that Straus was in attendance on opening night, a perfor- 
mance that marked the first time the composer had heard the operetta sung in English. Straus was introduced 
to the audience after the second act, and the critic mentioned that the composer was certainly “entitled” to 
take a bow, and that even Shaw (“who refuses to give even his grudging approval to dinners here in his honor”) 
deserved “a share of the credit, albeit a lesser one.” 

The reviewer praised the “lilting, warming and highly felicitous melodies.” Purcell sang well and was a 
“happy choice” for the title character, and Vivian Hart (in the secondary role of Mascha) was “valuable” and 
had a “pert” and “attractive presence.” But as Nadina, Mackenzie was no more than “satisfactory.” (A later 
national tour starred Purcell and Vivienne Segal.) Besides Straus, there were other composers in the audience 
on opening night. The Times reported that in melody Straus had “few living peers,” an “opinion George 
Gershwin and other somebodies among the local rhythm and melody boys” agreed with “most heartily last 
night.” 

R.A.S. (Robert A. Simon) in the New Yorker hailed the score and said it possessed “naturalness” and a 
“subtle inevitability” that linked it to folk music and proved that Straus had a “gift for dramatic music.” As 
for Mackenzie, she sang “with so much ease and style that you will wonder why she isn’t famous.” 

There are numerous recordings of the score, including a studio cast version released by RCA Victor (LP # 
LOP/LSO-1506/6005; issued on CD by ArkivMusic/Sony Masterworks Broadway # SONY-81364) with Rise 
Stevens, Robert Merrill, Jo Sullivan, Peter Palmer, and Michael Kermoyan; the English translation is by Stan- 
islaus Stange, which has been the standard adaptation since the operetta’s first American production. The 
most complete version of the score was released by Newport Classics (CD # NPD-85650/2) on a two-CD set 
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(with libretto) recorded live from a performance by the Ohio Light Opera in an English adaptation by Philip 
A. Kraus and Gregory Opelka. 

As noted above, the operetta has been revived in New York seven times: on October 3, 1910 (Circle The- 
atre, eight performances) and December 21, 1921 (Century Theatre, eighty-three performances), and after the 
current revival was seen on September 21, 1931 (Erlanger’s Theatre, sixteen performances; see entry], May 2, 
1934 (St. James Theatre, thirteen performances; see entry), June 23, 1942 (Carnegie Hall, twenty-four perfor- 
mances), and March 12, 1947 (New Century Theatre, seventy performances). 

The 1947 production marks the work’s most recent New York revival, and it starred Frances McCann and 
Keith Andes. In his review of this production, Brooks Atkinson in the Times noted that old-fashioned operetta 
was one of the “more frightful hazards” of Broadway theatergoing, and so he was delighted to report that the 
revival was “beautiful and likable.” He said “My Hero” (“Come, come, I love you only”) was the evening's 
“masterpiece,” and the overall score had a “pleasant and succulent summer-garden flavor.” Like the current 
1930 revival, Straus was in attendance on opening night. 

A silent film version of the musical was released in 1915 by Daisy Feature Film Company and Alliance 
Films Corporation. The cast included Alice Yorke and Tom Richards, and the film was directed by Walter 
Morton and Stanislaus Stange. 

Because of legal issues raised by George Bernard Shaw, the 1941 MGM film The Chocolate Soldier, which 
starred Nelson Eddy and Rise Stevens, wasn’t based on the operetta or Shaw’s comedy. Instead, the film’s 
source was Ferenc Molnar’s play The Guardsman, which had enjoyed a successful Broadway run in 1924 and 
is best remembered as the first teaming of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne (the play was filmed in 1931, and 
it marks the legendary couple’s only major screen appearance). However, the film included a handful of songs 
from the score of The Chocolate Soldier, including “My Hero” and “Sympathy.” 


SARI 


Theatre: Liberty Theatre 

Opening Date: January 29, 1930; Closing Date: February 8, 1930 

Performances: 15 

Book and Lyrics: Original German book and lyrics by Julius Wilhelm and Fritz Grunbaum (aka Greenbaum), 
and English book and lyrics by C. S. Cushing and E. P. Heath 

Music: Emmerich Kalman 

Direction: Mitzi Hajos; Producer: Eugene Endrey; Choreography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery and Costumes: 
Willy Pogany; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Paul Yartin 

Cast: Boyd Marshall (Pali Racz), J. Humbird Duffy (Laczi Racz), Mitzi (aka Mitzi Hajos) (Sari), Gloria Frey (Klari 
Racz], David D. Morris (Joska Fekete), Marybeth Conoly (Juliska Fekete}, Jack Squires (Gaston [Count Irinij]]}, 
Bernard Jukes (Cadeaux), Eduardo Ciannelli (Count Estragon [H.R.H. King of Massilia), Pat Clayton (Pierre); 
the ensemble played the roles of Racz’s Children, Villagers of Lorinczfalva, and Guests of Count Irini; The 
Albertina Rasch Dancing Girls: Geraldine Spencer, Anita Avila, Claire Deerfield, Margareta Eiselle, Ida 
Lanvin, Jean Densmore, Drusilla Harrington, Lee Nugent, Babs Little, Dorothy Burr, Nona Otero, Marjo- 
rie McLaughlin (Solo Dancers: Geraldine Spencer, Anita Avila, Ida Lanvin, Claire Deerfield, Nona Otero); 
Ladies of the Ensemble: Doris Coleman, Corris DeBrauw, Flora Sahagian, Mary Cole, Janet Gibson, Janice 
Ewing, Dorothy Rose, Eleanor La Fleur, Stella Maison, Margaret Szabo, Laurette Madison, Florence Madi- 
son, Georgia Budde, Doris Ekert, Elizabeth Morton, Edna Lee, Rhea Sampson, Anna Delphine, Ilonka Villon, 
Ruth Collins, Lily Brunner; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Harry Phelps, George Hunt, Leslie Coullard, Rich- 
ard Lynn, Leonard Mooney, Charles Perry, Jimmie Kerr, Charles Fromm, Donald Gallagher; Gypsy Band: 
Karoly Bencze (Leader), Edmund Berki, Lajos Barna, Bela Horvath, Lajos Francko, Simon Nyolcas 

The operetta was presented in two acts (the original was presented in three). 

The action takes place in Lorinczfalva, Hungary, and in Paris. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Stop It, Stop It” (Boyd Marshall, His Children); “Time, Oh, Time” (Boyd Marshall); “Marry Me” 
(Boyd Marshall, Marybeth Conoly); “Pick a Husband” (Mitzi, Children); “Paris? Oh, My! Yes, Dear” (Ber- 
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nard Jukes, Village Maids); “Love Has Wings” (Marybeth Conoly, J. Humbird Duffy); “Hazazaa” (aka “Ha- 
za-za” and “Hazaza”} (Mitzi, Jack Squires); “Triumphant Youth” (J. Humbird, Duffy, Marybeth Conoly, 
Boyd Marshall, Mitzi); Finale (Company) 

Act Two: Opening Chorus: “With Lowered Head” (Chorus]; “Follow Me” (Eduardo Ciannelli, Chorus); 
“There’s No Place Like Home for You” (Mitzi, Guests); “My Faithful Stradivari” (Boyd Marshall, Eduardo 
Ciannelli, Jack Squires, Unidentified Performer); “Softly through the Summer Night” (Marybeth Conoly, 
J. Humbird Duffy); “Long Live the King” (Boyd Marshall, Mitzi, Marybeth Conoly, Eduardo Ciannelli); 
“Love’s Own Sweet Song” (Mitzi, Jack Squires); “The Contest” (Company); Finale (Company); Note: 
“Simple Little Village Maid” may have been performed in the revival. 


Sari was based on the 1914 Broadway adaptation of Emmerich Kalman’s popular 1912 German operetta 
Der Zigeunerprimas, but as far as the critics were concerned the revival was strictly Sari, Wrong Number. 

The work was first produced in Vienna at the Johann Strauss Theatre on October 11, 1912, and the Ameri- 
can premiere took place on January 13, 1914, at the Liberty Theatre for a healthy run of 151 performances 
and made a star of Mizzi Hajos, who later was professionally known as Mitzi and Mitzi Hajos. The German 
libretto was by Julius Wilheim and Fritz Grunbaum (aka Greenbaum), and the English adaptation was by 
C. S. Cushing and E. P. Heath. 

The operetta was a sensation in its time, and one of the flyers for the original 1914 Broadway produc- 
tion stated the “Hungarian operette” was “the reigning musical triumph of Europe” and “a sensation in the 
continental capitals.” The New York critics hailed the musical during its initial Broadway run, and the New 
York Evening Post said the “big success” was “light and popular enough to entertain and excite the mirth 
of the thousands who seek for mere diversion, and it has excellence that makes it of interest to those who 
are attracted by genuine melodies.” The New York Sun praised the operetta as one “so fresh, so finished, so 
thoroughly tasteful in every respect that it hits the bulls-eye of public favor fair and square” and was “the 
most delightful musical piece that has come to town for a long, long time.” The New York World said the 
“melodic web” was “surcharged with fire and rhythm characteristic of Hungarian music” and rose to “oper- 
atic heights.” 

The slight story dealt with the thrice-married and widowed middle-aged Hungarian violinist Pali (Boyd 
Marshall), father of Laczi (J. Humbird Duffy) and Sari (Mitzi). Pali is enamored of the young and beautiful 
Juliska (Marybeth Conoly), who is also the object of Laczi’s affection. A tagline for the original production 
of Sari stated that “Victorious Ever Is Youth,” and the plot adheres to this notion when the Countess I[rini 
advises Pali that love is for the young and he comes to realize that Laczi and Juliska belong together. In the 
meantime, the Countess’s grandson, the Count Irini and known as Gaston (Jack Squires], falls in love with 
Sari. And so the evening ends with the two happy young couples and an older but perhaps wiser Pali. (The 
1914 and current productions eliminated the role of Countess Irini, and perhaps the dramatic function of this 
role morphed into the character of Count Estragon, here played by Eduardo Ciannelli.) 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times found the story “rheumatic” with goings-on about stolen 
kisses, the faux pas of wearing native Hungarian clothes in Paris, and the “corn-meal mush of royalty in- 
cognito.” There once may have been “glamour” in all this “folderol,” but such glamour was long past. The 
evening’s “shoddiness” and “lack of talent” made the production a “poor revival of a wrinkled operetta,” and 
he suggested the work should “now be decently interred in sentimental memory.” But Atkinson noted that 
Mitzi “suitably” acted, sang, and danced her role, and along with the choreography she was “the most enjoy- 
able part of the revival.” He said that while the score offered such pleasantries as “Hazazaa” and “Love’s Own 
Sweet Song,” they shouldn’t “be confused with immortality or considered as necessary to the perfect state.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker left after the first act, and therefore saw “just enough” to convince 
him that the revival “was much the same as in 1914 (with sixteen years off for bad behavior and deteriora- 
tion of gags).” But he could recommend the evening for “those thousands to whom Mitzi is a source of great 
delight,” and he noted that the generally “unimpressive cast” was partially “redeemed” by the “expert” Al- 
bertina Rasch dancers. 

Although the Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Company offered a number of operetta and musical com- 
edy revivals during the season, Sari was independently produced and wasn’t part of that series. Note that 
Mitzi herself directed the current production, and that she and J. Humbird Duffy reprised their original roles 
from 1914. Despite just a two-week run it seems that the roles of Joska Fekete and Juliska Fekete were shared 
by more than one performer, and it appears the former was played by both David D. Morris and Duane Nelson, 
and the latter by Marybeth Conoly and Marjorie Sweet. 
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As The Gypsy Chief, the operetta was filmed in a silent version released in Germany in 1929, and a March 
17, 1952, radio adaptation was heard on The Railroad Hour with Margaret Truman, Gordon MacRae, and 
Francis X. Bushman. 

There are various recordings of the score, including a two-CD set in German (as Der Zigeunerprimas) 
released by Gala Import Records (# GL-100/750). The recording also includes two versions in English, both 
radio adaptations of the Sari score. The first was broadcast in 1944 by Chicago Theatre of the Air, and the 
second from the above-referenced version on The Railroad Hour. The collection Frances Alda: Acoustic and 
Electric Recordings, 1910-1928 (VAI Audio Records CD # VAIA-1126) includes a 1914 recording of “Love’s 
Own Sweet Song.” 

Incidentally, Mitzi (as Mitzi Hajos) appeared in the original 1936 production of George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart’s Pulitzer-Prize winning comedy You Can’t Take It with You. 


NINE FIFTEEN REVUE (aka RUTH SELWYN’S NINE FIFTEEN REVUE) 


Theatre: George M. Cohan Theatre 

Opening Date: February 11, 1930; Closing Date: February 15, 1930 

Performances: 7 

Sketches: Eddie Cantor, John Emerson, W. H. Hanemann, Geoffrey Kerr, Ring Lardner, Anita Loos, A. Dorian 
Otvos, Robert Riskin, Clark Robinson, Paul Gerard Smith, and Ruth Wilcox 

Lyrics: Edward Eliscu, Ira Gershwin, Paul James, Will B. Johnstone, and Ted Koehler 

Music: Harold Arlen, Philip Broughton, Rudolf Friml, George Gershwin, Victor Herbert, Roger Wolfe Kahn, 
Ned Lehak, Richard Myers, Ralph Rainger, Manning Sherwin, Kay Swift, and Vincent Youmans 

Direction: According to the New York program, all the sketches were directed by the writers themselves 
(for the tryout program, Alexander Leftwich was credited as the production’s director); Producer: 
Ruth Selwyn; Choreography: Musical numbers staged by Busby Berkeley and ballets directed by Leon 
Leonidoff; Scenery: Clark Robinson; Costumes: Kiviette; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Don 
Voorhees 

Cast: Ruth Etting, Fred Keating, Frances Shelly, Harry McNaughton, Joe and Pete Michon, Paul Kelly, Charles 
Lawrence, Helen Gray, Lynne Dore, Mary Murray, Erma and Lucille (The Lovey Girls), Gracella and 
Theodore, Diane Ellis, Michael Tripp, Wally Crisham, Oscar Ragland, Nan Blackstone, Earl Oxford, James 
Howkins, Peppi Lederer, Louise Barrett, Margarete Merle, D. James, F. Malloy, E. Bush, Julia Baron, Don 
Voorhees and His Orchestra; Ruth Selwyn’s Specialty Girls: Dorothy Donnelly, Ruth Gormley, Pat Hast- 
ings, Carmen Mathews, Ginger Meehan, Lillian Ostrom, Mary Sawyer, Jane Sherman, Thelma Temple, 
Teddy Walters; Ensemble: Stella Bayliss, Dorothy Davis, Catherine Devery, Alyce Fields, Doris Grant, 
Beatrice Jay, Nancy Kaye, Sharon Lloyd, Carol Mackay, Marie Marcelene, Ginger Meehan, Ann Moss, 
Josephine Mostler, Charlotte Otis, Mary Sadler, Kathleen Sullivan, Margie Taylor, Mary Deiden, Ethel 
Hampton 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening: Note that the program stated the revue took place in Times Square at night. Magician 
Fred Keating made his entrance as the revue’s host: throughout the evening he chatted with the audi- 
ence, performed magic tricks, and introduced the evening’s sketches, musical numbers, and cast mem- 
bers, beginning with a brief scene of Ruth Selwyn’s Specialty Girls in their dressing room; “Have One 
on Me” (sketch by W. H. Hanemann} (Caesar Borgia: Paul Kelly; Lucrezia Borgia: Lynne Dore; Matteo: 
Harry McNaughton); “Up among the Chimney Pots” (lyric by Paul James, music by Kay Swift) (The Girl: 
Ruth Etting; The Artist: Wally Crisham; The Chimney Sweep: Michael Tripp); “What Has Happened 
to Tragedy?” (sketch by Anita Loos and John Emerson) (Eugene O’Neill: Oscar Ragland; Philip Moeller: 
Paul Kelly; Lady Isabel: Mary Murray: Richard Carlyle: Charles Lawrence; Sir Francis Levinson: Harry 
McNaughton; Butler: Joe Michon); “Toddlin’ Along” (lyric by Ira Gershwin, music by George Gershwin) 
(Nan Blackstone, Ensemble); “Meet the Wife” (sketch by Paul Gerard Smith) (The Girl: F. Malloy; The 
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Wife: Ruth Etting; The Husband: Paul Kelly; Maid: Nan Blackstone); “World of Dreams” (lyric by Edward 
Eliscu, music by Victor Herbert) (ballet choreographed by Helene Denizan and ballet directed by Leon 
Leonidoff) (Singer: Margarete Merle; Dancers: Gracella and Theodore); “Ta Ta, Ol’ Bean” (lyric by Edward 
Eliscu, music by Manning Sherwin) (Singers: Helen Grey and Harry McNaughton; Ruth Selwyn’s Spe- 
cialty Dancers: Dorothy Donnelly, Ruth Gormley, Pat Hastings, Carmen Mathews, Lillian Ostrom, Mary 
Sawyer, Jane Sherman, Teddy Walters]; “The Gunman at Home” (sketch by Paul Gerard Smith) (The 
Gunman: Harry McNaughton; The Wife: Lynne Dore; The Son: Charles Lawrence; The Daughter: Lucille 
Lovey; The Butcher: Joe Michon}; Dance Specialty (Wally Crisham]; “Knock on Wood” (lyric by Edward 
Eliscu, music by Richard Myers) (The Lovey Girls [Erma and Lucille], Girls of the Ensemble); “The Three 
Bears” (sketch by Clark Robinson) (The Reader: Oscar Ragland; The Big Girl: Carmen Mathews; The 
Medium Girl: Julia Baron; The Tiny Girl: Ruth Gormley), “Get Happy” (lyric by Ted Koehler, music by 
Harold Arlen) (Ruth Etting, Company) 

Act Two: “Réve de Marquise” (sequence included “Winter and Spring,” lyric by Edward Eliscu and music by 
Rudolf Frim]l; ballet music by Kay Swift) (The Marquise: Gracella; The Marquis: Charles Lawrence; First 
Revolutionist: Theodore; Second Revolutionist: Performer unknown); “A Group of Half-Minute Dra- 
mas” (introduced by Fred Keating): (1) “The Plumber” (by Eddie Cantor) (The Woman: Lynne Dore; The 
Plumber: Charles Lawrence); (2) “Love Is Like That” (by A. Dorian Otvos) (First Stiff: Paul Kelly; Second 
Stiff: Earl Oxford; Third Stiff: Oscar Ragland), (3) “There Are No Children” (by Ruth Wilcox) (A Boy: Joe 
Michon; Another Boy: Pete Michon; A Lady: Diane Ellis); (4) “Spanish Dancer” (by Ruth Wilcox) (The 
Lady: Peppi Lederer; The Man: Oscar Ragland); and (5) “Naturalism” (by Robert Riskin) (The Director: 
Harry McNaughton; The Thief: Charles Lawrence; The Commissioner: Paul Kelly; A Detective: Wally 
Crisham); Dance Specialty (Michael Tripp); “Boudoir Dolls” (lyric by Edward Eliscu, music by Ned Lehak) 
(The Lady: Frances Shelly; The Dolls: The Lovey Girls [Erma and Lucille]]; “Spanish Dancer” (sketch by 
Ruth Wilcox); “Breakfast Dance” (lyric by Edward Eliscu, music by Ralph Rainger) (Nan Blackstone); 
“Round One” (sketch by Ring Lardner) (The Broadcaster: Paul Kelly; Joe Lipski: Harry McNaughton; Moe 
Stein: Charles Lawrence; Young Pearson: E. Bush; Jack Gallagher: Oscar Ragland; The Haymaker: Michael 
Tripp; Second for Lipski: Joe Michon; Second for Stein: Pete Michon),; “How Would a City Girl Know” 
(lyric by Paul James, music by Kay Swift) (Ruth Etting, Frances Shelly, Helen Gray), “A Purty Little 
Thing” (lyric by Will B. Johnstone, music by Philip Broughton) (Ruth Selwyn’s Specialty Girls: Dorothy 
Donnelly, Ruth Gormley, Pat Hastings, Carmen Mathews, Ginger Meehan, Lillian Ostrom, Mary Sawyer, 
Jane Sherman, Thelma Temple, Teddy Walters); “Talkies” (sketch by Geoffrey Kerr) (The Director: Harry 
McNaughton; The Star: Diane Ellis; The Leading Man: Paul Kelly; First Voice: Charles Lawrence; Second 
Voice: Helen Gray; Third Voice: Earl Oxford; Property Man: Oscar Ragland; Electrician: Wally Crisham; 
Cameraman: Performer Unknown; The Maid: D. James); “Gotta Find a Way to Do It” (Lynne Dore, Girls 
of the Ensemble); “You Will Never Know” (lyric by Paul James, music by Vincent Youmans) (Ruth Et- 
ting); “Gee, I’m So Good It’s Too Bad” (lyric by Ted Koehler, music by Harold Arlen) (Ruth Etting); Spe- 
cialty: The Michon Brothers (Joe and Pete); Finale 


Ruth Selwyn’s Nine Fifteen Revue was the first Broadway revue of the new decade, and with a run of seven 
performances it tied with Ginger Snaps (a revue that opened a few weeks earlier on December 31, 1929) as the 
season’s shortest-running musical. But let’s give credit where it’s due, because for all purposes the show lived up 
to its title: an unsigned review in the New York Times reported that the orchestra began the “snappy” overture 
at 9:14, and at 9:16 the curtains parted and the first scene began (the final curtain fell at “almost” midnight). 

The revue appeared to have everything going for it: among the contributors of the sketches were such 
established pros as Anita Loos and Ring Lardner; the lyricists included Ira Gershwin; and among the compos- 
ers were George Gershwin, Rudolf Friml, Victor Herbert, Ralph Rainger, Kay Swift, and Vincent Youmans. 
But the new team of lyricist Ted Koehler and composer Harold Arlen came up with the show’s hit song, “Get 
Happy,” and for the Cotton Club revues they soon contributed numerous songs that would become standards 
(including “Stormy Weather,” “I’ve Got the World on a String,” and “Between the Devil and the Deep Blue 
Sea”). With other lyricists (and most frequently with E. Y. Harburg), Arlen’s music was heard throughout the 
decade in many revues and book musicals. Nine Fifteen Revue’s “Breakfast Dance” was credited to lyricist 
Edward Eliscu and composer Ralph Rainger, and it’s worth noting that Arlen and Koehler’s score for the 1931 
Cotton Club revue Rhyth-Mania also included a song titled “Breakfast Dance,” and the twenty-fourth edition 
of Cotton Club Parade (1934) offered their song “Breakfast Ball.” 
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The Times found Nine Fifteen Revue a “hodgepodge” of “stereotyped formulas” that moved “noisily and 
speedily” but “at no time” displayed “sufficient distinction or originality.” Further, the numerous sketch 
writers, lyricists, and composers failed to come through, and certainly “a fair share” of their material must 
have come “from the bottom of this or that old trunk.” But Ruth Etting lent her “peculiar style” to various 
numbers, the “most memorable” being “Up among the Chimney Pots”; Keating performed a “succession of 
minor miracles” with his magic tricks; and one of the evening’s “hits” was “coon-shouter” Nan Blackstone. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker found the revue “very pleasant” and “a very nice little show.” The 
performers were “good,” the chorus was “pretty,” and if the sketches weren’t “up to the authors’ best” nei- 
ther were they the authors’ “worst.” He singled out three songs, “Up among the Chimney Pots,” “Knock on 
Wood,” and “Gotta Find a Way to Do It.” Time said the score’s best songs were “Knock on Wood” and “Get 
Happy,” the “blonde and lissome” Etting sang “several urgent” numbers, and Busby Berkeley created “excel- 
lent” dances. And the show began “late enough to allow you to finish your demi-tasse or your grog.” 

The revue shuttered on February 15, and three days later Ruth Etting found herself as an almost literal 
last-minute replacement when she succeeded another singer and appeared in Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart’s Simple Simon, which opened on February 18. She seems to be the only musical performer in Broadway 
history to open in two different musicals within a one-week period (this doesn’t include such interconnected 
shows as Noel Coward’s three productions of nine short plays and plays with songs that opened under the 
umbrella title of Tonight at 8:30). And perhaps even more impressive is that in each show Etting introduced 
a song that was to become an evergreen, “Get Happy” in Nine Fifteen Revue and “Ten Cents a Dance” in 
Simple Simon. 

During the revue’s tryout, Margarete Merle succeeded singer Namara, which probably wasn’t a tryout pro- 
gram typo and thus Namara wasn’t the singer Tamara (aka Tamara Drasin). Namara may possibly have been 
Marguerite Namara, who sang in occasional Gilbert and Sullivan revivals in the 1920s and whose final Broad- 
way appearance was in the 1941 musical Night of Love. At least three songs were dropped during the tryout: 
“IT Give Myself Away” (lyric by Edward Eliscu, music by Jacques Fray); “You Wanted Me, I Wanted You” (lyric 
by Ted Koehler, music by Harold Arlen); and “I Actually Am” (lyric by Irving Caesar, music by Roger Wolfe 
Kahn). The tryout program also noted that Cole Porter, Herman Hupfeld, and the team of Richard Rodgers and 
Lorenz Hart contributed songs to the revue, but other than this reference I can’t find any evidence that their 
songs were performed during the tryout or Broadway run. (The Complete Lyrics of Lorenz Hart indicates that 
“He Was Too Good to Me,” which had been performed during the tryout of Simple Simon and dropped prior 
to the New York opening, might once have been considered for Nine Fifteen Revue.) 

Incidentally, George and Ira Gershwin’s contribution to Nine Fifteen Revue was “Toddlin’ Along,” which 
as “The World Is Mine” had been dropped during the tryout of Funny Face (1927), where it had first been 
introduced by Fred Astaire, Gertrude McDonald, Betty Compson, and the ensemble, and then later during 
the tryout had been performed by Lillian Roth and the ensemble. (Note that Roth wasn’t in the New York 
production.) A few critics singled out “Up among the Chimney Pots,” a number which is included as a bonus 
track for the studio cast recording of Fine and Dandy (PS Classics CD # PS-9419). 

Note that both Nine Fifteen Revue and Ripples opened on the same night. Cast member Paul Kelly later 
distinguished himself in dramas and created leading roles in the hit plays Command Decision (1947) and The 
Country Girl (1950). And chorus members Carmen Mathews and Dorothy Donnelly are not the respective 
performer and lyricist/librettist who shared their names; actress and singer Carmen Mathews appeared in an 
inordinate number of flop musicals during the 1950s—1980s, and Dorothy Donnelly wrote the book and lyrics 
for such musicals as The Student Prince (1924, and revived in 1931). 


RIPPLES 


“THe New MusicaL EXTRAVAGANZA” 


Theatre: New Amsterdam Theatre 

Opening Date: February 11, 1930; Closing Date: March 29, 1930 
Performances: 55 

Book: William Anthony McGuire 

Lyrics: Irving Caesar and Graham John 

Music: Oscar Levant and Albert Sirmay 
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Direction: William Anthony McGuire; Producer: Charles Dillingham; Choreography: Dances by William 
Holbrook and Tiller Dances by Mary Read; Scenery: Joseph Urban; Costumes: Charles LeMaire and James 
Reynolds; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Gus Salzer 

Cast: Arthur Cunningham (Herman Dutcher), William Kerschell (Honus), Edward Allen (Malcolm Fairman), 
Dorothy Stone (Ripples), Charles Collins (Richard Willoughby}, Mrs. Fred Stone (aka Allene Crater) (Mrs. 
Willoughby), Fred Stone (Rip), Paula Stone (Mary Willoughby), Andrew Tombes (John Pillsbury), Kathryn 
Hereford (Jane Martin), Althea Heinly (Mrs. John Pillsbury), Eddie Foy Jr. (Corporal Jack Sterling), J. Mar- 
shall Smith (State Trooper), Dwight Snyder (State Trooper), Ray Johnson (State Trooper), Del Porter (State 
Trooper), Charles Mast (Sergeant Banner), Pearl Hight (Mrs. Sterling], Peggy Bancroft (Millicent), Paul 
Paulus (Little Billie Sheer), Lollipop (Colonel Casper); Guests of Mrs. Willoughby: Dorothy Bond, Helen 
Cant, Peggy Bancroft, Dimple Reide, Margaret Porter, Gaby France, Anna May Dennehy, Helene Haskin; 
Dancers: Sally Anderson, Wilma Roeloff, Ethel Raye, Margaret Purple, Marjorie Purple, Beth Milton, Ro- 
salie Trego, Claire Wayne, Jean Wayne, Nina Valero, Evelyn Greer, Florence Rice, Ann Horace, Lillian 
Lorray, Nickie Pitell, Myrtle Amette, Ruth Farrar, Helen Franz, Roslyn Smith, Alma Walker, Mary Grace 
Vannoy, Kathleen Vannoy, Colette Francey, Mildred Clark; Mary Read Tiller Girls: Grace Holt, Gladys 
Holt, Elsie Holt, Iris Smith, May Corness, Kathleen Gue, Winnie Hollingshead, Hilda Winstanley, Doris 
Waterworth, Lily Riley, Peggy Sowden, Ann East; State Troopers: Floyd English, Nel Lynn, Richard Re- 
naud, Robert G. Vreeland, Robert Milton, Carl Duart, Joe Carroll, Raymond Hunt; Little Folk: Elizabeth 
Hoy, Helen Hoy, Marguerite Hoy, Charles Hoy, Prince Ludwig (aka Charles Ludwig), Adolf Piccolo, Frank 
Packerd, Major Doyle, Herbert Rice, Paul Paulus 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during autumn of the present time in the village of Sleepy Hollow in the Catskills. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (College Girls, Arthur Cunningham), “Gentlemen of the Press” (Edward Allen, Show Girls, 
Boys, The Foursome), “Barefoot Girl” (Dorothy Stone, Mary Read Tiller Girls}; “Is It Love” (lyric by Ir- 
ving Caesar, music by Oscar Levant} (Charles Collins, Dorothy Stone}; “We Never Sleep” (Eddie Foy Jr., 
The Foursome, State Troopers); “I Take After Rip” (Fred Stone, Dorothy Stone, Paula Stone}; Finaletto; 
“Gentlemen of the Press” (reprise) (Edward Allen, Althea Heinly, Peggy Bancroft); “Babykins” (lyric by 
Irving Caesar and Graham John, music by Oscar Levant) (Dorothy Stone, Eddie Foy Jr.}; “The Sunrise 
Dance” (Mary Read Tiller Girls); “I’m Afraid” (lyric by Irving Caesar and Graham John, music by Albert 
Sirmay) (Fred Stone]; “The Little Folk” (Dwarfs); “We Never Sleep” (reprise) (Eddie Foy Jr., State Troop- 
ers); “There’s Nothing Wrong in a Kiss” (lyric by Irving Caesar and Graham John, music by Oscar Levant) 
(Eddie Foy Jr., Paula Stone; danced by the Mary Read Tiller Girls); “Girls of Long Ago” (Ensemble); “Is It 
Love” (reprise) (Dorothy Stone, Charles Collins, The Foursome, Ensemble); “Cane Dance” (Fred Stone, 
Dorothy Stone, Paula Stone); Finale 

Act Two: “Hunting Days” (Ensemble); “Babykins” (reprise) (Dorothy Stone, Eddie Foy Jr.); “Talk with My 
Heel and Toe” (lyric by Irving Caesar, music by Oscar Levant) (Dorothy Stone, Paula Stone, Eddie Foy Jr., 
Charles Collins, Ensemble); “Autumn Ballet” (Mary Read Tiller Girls); “I’m a Little Bit Fonder of You” 
(lyric and music by Irving Caesar) (Andrew Tombes, Kathryn Hereford); “Rip” (Fred Stone); “Heel and Toe 
Dance” (Mary Read Tiller Girls); Finale 


Ripples was a lavish musical that opened at the New Amsterdam with a huge cast, scenery by Joseph 
Urban (who designed the Ziegfeld Theatre, created the scenery for various editions of the Ziegfeld Follies, 
and most recently had knocked everyone out with his color-drenched décor for Whoopee), and costumes by 
Charles LeMaire (who had dressed so many musicals of the era, including Rose-Marie). But what caused rip- 
ples on Broadway was the return of old-time favorite comedian Fred Stone, who had made his Broadway debut 
thirty years earlier and had starred in such successes as the original 1903 Broadway version of The Wizard of 
Oz (in which he played the Scarecrow) and Victor Herbert’s 1906 musical The Red Mill. 

Stone’s return marked more than just the event of a beloved headliner back on Broadway in a new show. 
In October 1928, he’d been scheduled to star with his daughter Dorothy in the musical Three Cheers, but 
in August of that year he was seriously injured in an airplane accident. His friend Will Rogers stepped in to 
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replace him (Rogers himself would die in an airplane crash in 1935), and, besides Rogers and Dorothy, the 
musical’s cast included Oscar Ragland and Andrew Tombes, both of whom appeared in Ripples. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times reported that Stone’s airplane accident resulted in two com- 
pound fractures of the left leg, a dislocated left ankle, a fracture of the right thigh just above the knee, a dis- 
located right shoulder, a fracture of the jaw on the lower left side, and a slight fracture of the left wrist. But 
now the rubber-legged clown had returned to Broadway, and as if to emphasize his recovery, he made what 
was in every respect a knockout of an entrance. Atkinson said Stone came “flying” through a barn door and 
crashed into a bed of tulips, a “gymnastic” entrance that was more than enough for a man in his fifties and 
offered a “certificate” of Stone’s “complete recovery.” An unsigned review in Time said Stone’s entrance was 
“characteristically acrobatic” for the performer and it seemed as though he had been catapulted onto the stage 
by the kick of a horse. 

The cast of Ripples included Mrs. Fred Stone (aka Allene Crater) and their two daughters, Dorothy (in the 
title role) and Paula (here making her Broadway debut). The program noted that the Stone’s youngest daughter 
Carola (aka Carol) would make her Broadway debut in the “next” Stone show to follow Ripples, but when 
Fred and Dorothy appeared in his next (and final) musical Smiling Faces Carola wasn’t in the cast. Rounding 
out the leads in Ripples was comedian Eddie Foy Jr., who had succeeded Billy Taylor during the musical’s 
lengthy tryout. 

The story took place during the present time in the village of Sleepy Hollow in the Catskills, and Fred 
Stone played Rip, who fancies himself a descendant of the famous Van Winkle of yore, who once fell asleep in 
the Catskills and woke up many years later in a strange new world. Our present-day Rip also nods off in the 
autumn woods, and when he awakens he sees dwarfs in the woodland and is certain he’s his forbear come to 
life. But he hasn’t imagined what the program coyly named the “little folk,” and they are indeed real. However, 
some of the critics were at odds as to what these folk were doing in the woods: one reported they were part of 
the cast of a movie being filmed in the Catskills, and another indicated they were working with bootleggers 
under the assumption that the police and state troopers would be fooled by the dwarfs’ innocent appearance. 

The critics praised the cast, and everyone was delighted to again see Fred Stone cavorting about the stage, 
but despite generally good reviews the show could manage no more than seven weeks on Broadway. Atkinson 
said Ripples was Stone’s “best” show, the book had the “pleasant flavor of folk entertainment,” the score 
served its purpose “by accenting the proper beat for the dancing,” Urban’s décor “flattered” the Catskills, and 
Eddie Foy Jr. was “good company” who could clown around and still play “the book straight.” 

Time praised Urban’s “picturesque” décor, and Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the musical was 
“a bit funnier than most” and he liked the “good dancing, very pretty girls, and old gags.” But Benchley spent 
most of his review complaining about the sycophantic claques who made up so much of the Broadway audi- 
ence. He wondered why there was “such phony abandon” among “little groups of personal friends” who in- 
sisted “on stopping the show with ostentatious smacking of hands at the entrance of each character, however 
minor, and rising to its full surge of orgiastic fervor on such occasions as the well-staged return of someone 
like Fred Stone.” 

Soon after the opening, the show underwent major revision, including the deletion of four songs (“Is It 
Love,” “We Never Sleep,” “Babykins,” and “I’m Afraid”) and the addition of two (“You Can Never Tell about 
Love,” lyric by Benny Davis, music by J. Fred Coots, and “Big Brother to Me,” lyric by Howard Dietz, music 
by Arthur Schwartz, both of which had been performed during the show’s tryout, deleted prior to New York, 
and now were restored to the score). Another song cut during the tryout was “A Girl Is a Nobody,” and the 
tryout sequence “March of the Dwarfs” was retitled “The Little Folk” for New York. Irving Caesar’s “I’m a 
Little Bit Fonder of You” had first been heard in the 1925 London production of Mercenary Mary (which had 
opened in New York earlier that year) and then was interpolated into the 1927 Broadway production Yes, Yes, 
Yvette, a flop to which the critics in essence replied, No, No, Nyet. 

Unfortunately, all the revisions didn’t help, and Ripples lasted less than two months. But at least two 
performers in the cast had reason to rejoice: the Times reported that after the matinee performance of March 
2, two of the musical’s dwarfs, Prince Ludwig (aka Charles Ludwig) and Elizabeth Hoy, were married on the 
stage of the New Amsterdam in the presence of the other dwarfs in the troupe. Justice of the Municipal Court 
Harold Kunstler officiated, and Ludwig placed a “diminutive” gold band on the finger of the bride as they 
were pronounced man and wife. 

In later years, the show’s co-composer Oscar Levant (1906-1972) became better known as an interpreter of 
George Gershwin’s music and as a professional hypochondriac with a penchant for pain-killers (when Levant 
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first met Judy Garland, he said it was “the greatest moment in pharmaceutical history”). He appeared in the 
classic MGM musicals An American in Paris (1951) and The Band Wagon (1953) and also in Warner Broth- 
ers’ 1948 musical Romance on the High Seas, which marked Doris Day’s film debut (in the early 1960s, Day 
starred in a series of highly successful innocent sex comedies with the likes of Cary Grant and Rock Hud- 
son, and Levant quipped that he had known Day before she was a virgin). Joel Kimmel’s 1991 Off-Broadway 
play-with-music At Wit’s End looked at Levant’s life from the perspective of a re-creation of one of his 1950s 
concerts, and Stephen Holden in the Times said the evening was a “highly entertaining” portrait of the self- 
described “deeply superficial” Levant. 


THE COUNT OF LUXEMBOURG 


Theatre: Jolson’s Theatre 

Opening Date: February 17, 1930; Closing Date: March 1, 1930 

Performances: 16 

Libretto: The German libretto of Der Graf von Luxembourg by Robert Bodansky and Dr. A. M. Willner was 
adapted from an earlier libretto titled Die Gotten der Vernunft by Bernhard Buchbinder and Willner 
Buchbinder; the American adaptation was by Glen MacDonough and English lyrics by Adrian Ross and 
Basil Hood 

Music: Franz Lehar 

Direction: Milton Aborn; Producer: The Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Company (The Messrs. Shubert 
and Milton Aborn); Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Rollo Wayne; Costumes: Uncredited; Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Louis Kroll 

Cast: Hobson Young (Pierre, Registrar), Trudy Mallina (Juliette), Carl Dewes (Raymonde), J. Charles Gilbert 
(Anatole Brissard), Clif Heckinger (Foyot), Maurice Holland (Nicolai), Helen Cowan (Coralie), Alice 
O'Donnell (Sidonie), Roy Cropper (Count Rene of Luxembourg), Ralph Brainard (Mentschikoff), Ivan Ar- 
buckle (Pelegrin), Charles Carver (Paulovitch), Florenz Ames (The Grand Duke Rutzinoff), Manila Powers 
(Angele Didler}, Frances Baviello (Franchot), Wee Griffin (Mimi), Elizabeth Crandall (Princess Kokozeff); 
Ladies of the Ensemble: Frances Baviello, Elizabeth Crandall, Helen Cowan, Anne Chrystie, Emily Harris, 
Genevieve Jagger, Corinne Jessop, Ida Korost, Tybelle Kane, Gertrude Lindross, Clara Martens, Eleanor 
Richmond, Velma Lois Sutton, Rita Stonefield, Mabel Thompson, Gertrude Waldon, Golda Orleans, 
Martha Gale, Eleanor Jenkins, Wee Griffin; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Joel Berloe, Harold Bomgardner, 
Angelo Boschediti, Carl Dews, Cosmo D’Almada, Barton Frazier, Donald Gale, John Mangum, Earl T. 
Plummer, Sol Trell, Melvin Redden, Hobson Young 

The operetta was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Paris. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Carnival! Make the Most of Carnival!” (Chorus); “Land of Make Believe” (Trudy Mallina, Cho- 
rus); “Love Spats” (Trudy Mallina, J. Charles Gilbert); “Carnival! Make the Most of Carnival!” (reprise) 
(Chorus); “The Count of Luxembourg” (Roy Cropper}; “A Carnival for Life” (Trudy Mallina, J. Charles 
Gilbert, Chorus); “I Am in Love” (Florenz Ames), “Cousins of the Czar” (Manila Powers, Florenz Ames) 

Act Two: “Hail, Angele, Our Nightingale” (Chorus); “Day Dreams” (Manila Powers, Chorus}; “In Society” 
(Trudy Mallina, J. Charles Gilbert); “Say Not Love a Dream” (Manila Powers, Roy Cropper); “Rootsie- 
Pootsie” (Florenz Ames, Girls); “Are You Going to Dance?” (Trudy Mallina, J. Charles Gilbert); “The 
Wedding March” (Florenz Ames, Trudy Mallina, Chorus} 


Franz Lehar’s operetta Der Graf von Luxembourg premiered in Vienna in 1909 with a libretto by Robert 
Bodansky and Dr. A. M. Willner, which in turn had been adapted from Bernhard Buchbinder and Willner 
Buchbinder’s earlier libretto Die Gotten der Vernunft. The operetta was first produced on Broadway at the 
New Amsterdam Theatre on September 16, 1912, where it played for 120 showings in an adaptation by Glen 
MacDonough and with lyrics by Adrian Ross and Basil Hood. The work’s only New York revival was the 
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current one presented by the Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Company where it was the tenth of eleven 
operettas and musical comedies given by the company during the 1929-1930 season (see The Prince of Pilsen 
for more information as well as the entries for The Chocolate Soldier and The Serenade). 

The story of romantic mix-ups centered on Grand Duke Rutzinoff (Florenz Ames) and his infatuation 
with opera singer Angele Didler (Manila Powers), whom he cannot marry unless she bears a title. To ensure 
Angele has a royal title, Rutzinoff pays the impoverished Count Rene of Luxembourg (Roy Cropper) to marry 
and then divorce her. Rene and Angele marry, and because an artist’s canvas divides them they don’t know 
what the other looks like. They later meet face-to-face and fall in love, and of course have no idea they are 
married. But matters are soon resolved: Rutzinoff decides to marry a member of Russian royalty, and Rene 
and Angele eventually come to the happy discovery that they are husband and wife. 

An unsigned review in the New York Times said the work was still “fresh and vigorous,” offered “ro- 
mantic froth and lilting rhythm and gaiety,” and Lehar’s music floated “gently and with zest.” The critic 
referenced three numbers (“Are You Going to Dance?,” “Love, Goodbye,” and “Love Breaks Every Bond”); 
while the first was heard during the evening and was part of the list of the operetta’s musical numbers, the 
other two songs may have been variant titles of others listed in the program. R. A. S. (Robert A. Simon) in 
the New Yorker reported that the revival had cut some of the operetta’s “more intricate passages,” and noted 
there was “something” about the libretto that didn’t “survive translation.” But Ross and Hood’s lyrics were 
“mannerly,” and if the work wasn’t The Merry Widow or Gypsy Love, Lehar’s music was nonetheless “bet- 
ter than the best of some of the young men who compose our shows” because the composer was “always 
tuneful” and here offered “a graceful collection of airs.” An unsigned review in Time noted the score yielded 
“several splendid tunes,” and he also referenced “Love Breaks Every Bond” as well as “Are You Going to 
Dance?,” and “I Am in Love.” 

There are numerous recordings of the score, including two CDs with highlights in English (one released 
by the Musical Heritage Society and the other by Jay Records and taken from a production by Sadler’s Wells 
Opera Company). In 1926, a silent version of the operetta was filmed by Chadwick Pictures Corporation, and 
in 1967 the opera was televised on the BBC. 
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SIMPLE SIMON (1930) 


“A Musical ENTERTAINMENT” 


Theatre: Ziegfeld Theatre 

Opening Date: February 19, 1930; Closing Date: June 14, 1930 

Performances: 135 

Book: Ed Wynn and Guy Bolton 

Lyrics: Lorenz Hart 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

Direction: Zeke Colvan, Staging of Dialogue; John Harkrider, Artistic Director, T. B. McDonald, Technical 
Director; Producer: Florenz Ziegfeld; Choreography: Seymour Felix; Scenery: Joseph Urban; Costumes: 
Schneider Anderson and Lucile Staff; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Oscar Bradley 

Cast: Paul Stanton (Bert Blue, and later Bluebeard), Alfred P. James (Fingy), Will Ahearn (Jack Horner), Bobbe 
Arnst (Gilly Flower, and later Jill and Jazz), Ed Wynn (Simon), Anthony Hughes (Policeman), Doree Leslie 
(Elaine King, and later Cinderella), Lennox Pawle (Olee King, and later Old King Cole), Hugh Cameron 
(Otto Prince), Master George Offermann (Jonah, and later Genii), Gil White (Popper), Alan Edwards (Tony 
Prince, later Prince Charming), Ruth Etting (Sal), Helen Walsh (Jewel Pearce, Red Riding Hood), Hazel 
Forbes (Gladys Dove, Rapunsel), Douglas Stanbury (Captain in Dullna Army), Joseph Schrode and Pete 
La Della (The Horse), Frank DeWitt (The Giant Head}, William J. Ferry (The Frog], Harriet Hoctor (Pre- 
miere Danseuse, Snow White), Dolores Grant (Little Boy Blue, Bo-Peep), Clementine Rigeau and Elaine 
Mann (The Wolf, aka Wolff), Agnes Franey and Virginia McNaughton (Goldylocks), Patsy O’Day (Puss in 
Boots}, Elsie Behrens (Hansel), Mable Baade (Gretel), Marie Conway (Cat and the Fiddle), Gladys Pender 
(The Cow}, Dorothy Patterson (The Dog], Lois Peck (The Dish), Neva Lynn (The Spoon), Frieda Mierse 
(Old Lady in the Shoe), Georgia Payne and Caja Eric (Miss Muffett), Blanche Satchell and Marion Dodge 
(Fairy Goddesses), Pirkko Alquist (Snow Queen); Ladies of the Ensemble: Caja Eric, Georgia Payne, Vili 
Milli, Marion Dodge, Helen Walsh, Pirkko Alquist, Frieda Mierse, Blanche Satchell, Neva Lynn, Mildred 
Ivory, Dolores Grant, Marie Conway, Mary Coyle, Elsie Behrens, Patsy O’Day, Elaine Mann, Mable Baade, 
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Gladys Pender, Dorothy Patterson, Cleo Cullen, Clementine Rigeau, Agnes Franey, Virginia McNaugh- 
ton, Lois Peck, Hazel Forbes, Howard, O’Laughlin; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Messrs. Roberts, Alan 
Edwards, Fowler, Siegel, Uray, Sager, Doctoroff, Mandes, Butterworth, Lewis, Hervey, Costello, Simmons, 
Hall, Carswell, Gil White, Barry; Note: Both pre-Broadway and Broadway programs omitted the first 
names of some of the members of the male and female ensembles. 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Coney Island and in the fairytale kingdoms of Dullna (Dull- 
ville) and Gayleria. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Coney Island” (Girls: Caja Eric, Georgia Payne, Vili Milli, Marion Dodge, Helen Walsh, Pirkko 
Alquist, Frieda Mierse, Blanche Satchell, Howard, Neva Lynn, Mildred Ivory; Boys: Roberts, Alan Ed- 
wards, Fowler, Siegel, Uray, Sager, Doctoroff, Mandes, Butterworth, Lewis, Hervey, Costello; Barkers: 
Benn Carswell, Simmons, Gil White, Hall; Dancers: Misses Hurlbert, Gross, Bryant, O’Jala, Tara, Do- 
lores Grant, Estes, Allan, Marie Conway, Coyle, Elsie Behrens, Patsy O’Day, Brodsley, McBride, Wood- 
man, Collette, Duffy, Hardman, Mann, O’Laughlin, Mable Baade, Roberts, Gladys Pender, Dorothy 
Patterson); “Don’t Tell Your Folks” (Will Ahearn, Bobbe Arnst); “Magic Music” (Bobbe Arnst, Magic 
Girls: Marie Conway, Dorothy Patterson, Mable Baade, Elsie Behrens, Patsy O’Day, O’Laughlin, Mary 
Coyle, Hardman, Brodsley, Hurlbert, O’Jala, Allen, Loft, Gross, Woodman, Mann, McBride, Gladys 
Pender, Bryant, Dolores Grant, Duffy, Collette, Tara, Cleo Cullen); “I Still Believe in You” (Ruth Et- 
ting); “Send for Me” (Doree Leslie, Alan Edwards, Girls: Cleo Cullen, Brodsley, Bryant, Elsie Behrens, 
Mable Baade, Estes, McNaughton, Shea, Allen, Gross, Tara, Marie Conway, Collette, Dorothy Patter- 
son, Patsy O'Day, Gladys Pender); “Dull and Gay” (Douglas Stanbury, Helen Garden); “Sweetenheart” 
(Will Ahearn, Bobbe Arnst); “Hunting the Fox” (Leader of the Hunt, Hunters: Simmons, Hall, Mandes, 
Butterworth, Edwards, Costello, Roberts, Ury, Siegel, Lewis, Hervey, Doctoroff, White, Carswell, Sager, 
Fowler, Barry); “Hunting Ballet” (Premiere Danseuse: Harriet Hoctor; Toe Dancers: Shea, O’Jala, Sher- 
man, Hurlbert, Loft, Curry, Delova, Duffy, Estes, Woodman, Roberts, Tara, Villon, McBride, O’Laughlin, 
Cross; Dancers: Cleo Cullen, Jordan, Mann, Collette, Dorothy Patterson, Elsie Behrens, Mable Baade, 
Patsy O'Day, Bryant, Brodsley, Gladys Pender, Allen, Grant, Conway, Hardman, Coyle; Show Girls: 
Neva Lynn, Blanche Satchell, Mildred Ivory, Marion Dodge, Pirkko Alquist, Caja Eric, Helen Walsh, 
Bassett, Georgia Payne, Frieda Mierse, Howard, Vili Milli, Hazel Forbes); Finaletto (“Come On, Men”) 
(Ensemble); “Mocking Bird” (Ed Wynn); “Fairyland” (“I Love the Woods”) (Ed Wynn, Girls: Mary Coyle, 
Helen Walsh, Clementine Rigeau, Elaine Mann, Agnes Franey, Virginia McNaughton, Patsy O’Day, 
Elsie Behrens, Mable Baade, Bobbe Arnst, Marie Conway, Elsie Gladys Pender, Dorothy Patterson, Lois 
Peck, Neva Lynn, Dolores Grant, Frieda Mierse, Georgia Payne, Caja Eric, Blanche Satchell, Marion 
Dodge, Pirko Alquist, Hazel Forbes, Harriet Hoctor) 

Act Two: “On with the Dance” (Drugstore Girls); “I Can Do Wonders with You” (Doree Leslie, Elaine King, 
Alan Edwards); “Ten Cents a Dance” (Ruth Etting); “In Your Chapeau” (Ed Wynn); “Roping” (Ed Wynn, 
Will Ahearn); “Kissing Forest Ballet” (Premiere Danseuse: Harriet Hoctor, Dancers); “The Trojan Horse” 
(King Otto’s Soldiers); “Rags and Tatters” (Vagabond, Boys: Simmons, Hall, Mandes, Butterworth, Ed- 
wards, Costello, Roberts, Ury, Siegal, Lewis, Hervey, Doctoroff, White, Carswell, Sager, Fowler, Barry, 
Ehlers, Delara, Williams); “Cottage in the Country” (Company) 


Simple Simon was Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s second musical of the season. Three months earlier, 
their Coast Guard-centric musical Heads Up! had opened on November 11, 1929, at the Alvin (now Neil Si- 
mon) Theatre for 144 performances with a score that included the evergreen “A Ship without a Sail.” Simple 
Simon played four months on Broadway and then toured for six, and so perhaps the show turned a small 
profit. Its New York run totaled 135 performances, the same number of showings as Rodgers and Hart’s next 
musical America’s Sweetheart, which opened in 1931. During the period of Simple Simon’s tour, it returned 
to Broadway for a limited engagement (see entry). 

Besides Simple Simon and America’s Sweetheart, seven other Rodgers and Hart musicals opened during 
the decade: Jumbo, On Your Toes, Babes in Arms, I’d Rather Be Right, I Married an Angel, The Boys from 
Syracuse, and Too Many Girls. 
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The book for the carnival-like Simple Simon may have been a slight and simple revue-styled story, but 
for the title role it starred the self-described “Perfect Fool” Ed Wynn, one of the biggest and most beloved 
Broadway stars of the era. The musical was given a lavish production by Ziegfeld with décor by Joseph Urban, 
and Rodgers and Hart’s score introduced the standard “Ten Cents a Dance.” 

Simon owns a newspaper stand in Coney Island, but instead of focusing on the news of the day he’d rather 
read children’s books. When he falls asleep, he finds himself in a fairy land inhabited by the likes of Jack and 
jill, Little Boy Blue, Bo-Peep, Old King Cole, Bluebeard, Goldylocks, Puss in Boots, Hansel and Gretel, and the 
Old Lady in the Shoe. And with the characters of Cinderella, Prince Charming, Little Red Riding Hood (and 
her wolf, named Wolff), Rapunzel, and Snow White, we were deep into the woods (or, as the program noted, 
“in the woods”). 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times reported that Ziegfeld had set Wynn “amid the resplendence 
of a vast, though unsteady, musical extravaganza.” Wynn was “one of the two or three great comedians of 
the day,” an “artist who lifts his tomfoolery into the realms of fantasy,” and in Simple Simon he had “never 
seemed so indisputably great.” He was a “historical event” in “the full ripeness of his art.” But the book 
struggled “ineffectually” to combine a fairy tale with weak satire about the Puritanism of reformers, and the 
song cues were “more distressing than usual.” And while Rodgers’s “dappled” melodies “echoe[d] his style 
without improving it,” Hart’s lyrics were “more sprightly” than the music. Atkinson noted that Etting had 
“been rushed out of the limbo” of Nine Fifteen Revue and sang “I Still Believe in You” and a “melancholy 
ballad” from atop a piano (“Ten Cents a Dance”). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the book was “of such banality as to affront even the children for 
whom it was written,” but Wynn offered “a riot of rich comedy” that was “nothing short of legerdemain.” 
The “Hunting Ballet” was the season’s “top” dance sequence, Urban had “let himself go with his paintbrush 
with spectacular effect,” and Rodgers and Hart had provided a “potpourri of pleasant tunes” (but he noted 
they had delved “slightly into their files” [see below]). 

An unsigned review in Time suggested that “I Still Believe in You” was “one of the best” songs ever 
written by Rodgers and Hart, and mentioned that children would “hugely enjoy” the evening and their el- 
ders would “profitably join them.” Richard Lockridge in the New York Sun said Ziegfeld had “perhaps never 
produced a musical extravaganza which held more to delight the eye.” Arthur Ruhl in the New York Herald 
Tribune praised the “large, radiant and altogether attractive show” and said Wynn was “almost a whole show 
in himself.” And the headline for Gilbert W. Gabriel’s review in the New York American announced that 
Simple Simon was “Superlatively Fanciful, Colorful and Innocent.” 

The show’s song list is probably a bit misleading because some of the numbers appear to be sketches. Ac- 
cording to The Complete Lyrics of Lorenz Hart, “Mocking Bird,” “In Your Chapeau,” and “I Love the Woods” 
(or “woodth,” as Wynn would have it) were Wynn’s comic specialties, and “On with the Dance,” “Roping,” 
and “The Trojan Horse” were sequences that utilized music but probably had no lyrics. “I Can Do Wonders 
with You” had been written for Heads Up!, but was cut from the show during its tryout. The songs “I Still Be- 
lieve in You” and “Send for Me” were the respective recycled versions of “Singing a Love Song” and “I Must 
Love You,” both of which had been introduced in Rodgers and Hart’s 1928 Chee-Chee, a short-running failure 
that today is perhaps best remembered as the first musical to deal with castration (Off Broadway’s 1987 musi- 
cal The Knife and 1998’s Hedwig and the Angry Inch were later additions to this extremely limited genre). 

After the Broadway opening, Simple Simon itself went under the knife with a number of revisions. “I 
Want That Man” (for Jill and the girls) was added (but was dropped later in the run), along with two interpola- 
tions for Ruth Etting, “Happy Days and Lonely Nights” (lyric by Billy Rose, music by Fred Fisher) and “Love 
Me or Leave Me” (lyric by Gus Kahn, music by Walter Donaldson). The latter was Etting’s signature number, 
which she’d introduced in Whoopee in 1928, and it became the title of her 1955 film biography, which starred 
Doris Day. “I Still Believe in You,” “I Can Do Wonders with You,” “The Trojan Horse,” and the sketch “In 
Your Chapeau” were dropped, and the show’s hit song “Ten Cents a Dance” was moved from the second act 
to the first. Incidentally, Complete Lyrics reports that Walter Donaldson wrote the lyric and music for the 
second act finale “Cottage in the Country.” 

During the tryout, Lee Morse played the role of Sal, and twenty-four hours before the Broadway premiere 
was replaced by Ruth Etting. Best Plays incorrectly lists Morse in the opening-night Broadway cast, and so 
one assumes the show’s first-week programs had been printed before Morse was fired. As noted in Nine Fif- 
teen Revue, Etting appeared in that show for its one-week Broadway run, and three days after its closing was 
back on the boards with Simple Simon. 
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In at least one pre-Broadway advertisement, Seymour Felix received a “staged by” credit, but for New York 
he was credited for choreography and Zeke Colvan was cited for the staging of the dialogue. John Harkrider 
received program credit as artistic director and T. B. McDonald was cited as the show’s technical director. 

Dropped during preproduction was “He Dances on My Ceiling,” which became a Rodgers and Hart ever- 
green under its better-known and later official title, “Dancing on the Ceiling”; Complete Lyrics indicates it 
was intended for Cinderella (Doree Leslie) and the chorus, and in late 1930 it was introduced in the London 
musical Ever Green, where it was performed by Jessie Mathews and Sonnie Hale. Another Rodgers and Hart 
gem intended for Simple Simon was their haunting and introspective “He Was Too Good to Me” (here as “He 
Was Too Good to Be True”), which was sung by Morse. When Morse was replaced by Etting, the song was 
dropped from the show, but it’s become a semi-standard that has been recorded by such diverse singers as 
Barbara Cook and the Kingston Trio. Complete Lyrics indicates the song may have originally been intended 
for Nine Fifteen Revue; if so, it would probably have been sung by Ruth Etting, and thus she and Morse shared 
connections with both Nine Fifteen Revue and Simple Simon. Also dropped during the tryout were “Frivolous 
Sal” and “Say When-Stand Up-Drink Down.” The tryout’s first act ended with the “Fairyland Ball,” and “In 
Your Chapeau” was titled “Hat Number.” 

“Ten Cents a Dance” wasn’t heard until the final Boston tryout performance. According to his liner notes 
for Original Cast! The Thirties (see below), Paul Gruber reports that on the last night in Boston, Morse in- 
troduced the now-classic number but was “in an extreme state of inebriation” and was “promptly fired.” As 
noted above, at virtually the last minute Etting was rescued from the debacle of Nine Fifteen Revue, replaced 
Morse, and made “Ten Cents a Dance” one of her signature songs. 

For the national tour, Wini Shaw played Sal, and among the songs added for the tour were “Bluebeard’s 
Beard” (music by Rodgers; Complete Lyrics suggests the sequence may have been a production number with- 
out a lyric), “Peter Pan” (lyric by Hart, music by Rodgers), “Jazz” (lyricist and composer unknown, and may 
have been a dance sequence), “The Ballet Blues” (a solo dance for Harriet Hoctor), and “I’m Yours” (1930 
film Leave It to Lester; lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Johnny Green) (the database for the American Film 
Institute notes that Lester may not have been released as a full-length film and instead might have been edited 
and released as a series of film shorts). 

Complete Lyrics includes all extant lyrics from Simple Simon (a few are lost, or at least missing), includ- 
ing many songs that weren’t used. Ruth Etting recorded “Ten Cents a Dance,” and her rendition is included 
in the collections Original Cast! The Thirties (Met/Sony Records two-CD set # 802CD) and The Ultimate 
Rodgers & Hart Volume 1 (Pearl Records CD # GEM-0110). The first volume of Ben Bagley’s Rodgers and 
Hart Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-116) includes the jaunty “Don’t Tell Your Folks” as well 
as back-to-back performances of Chee-Chee’s “I Must Love You” and Simple Simon’s “Send for Me” and then 
Chee-Chee’s “Singing a Love Song” and Simple Simon's “I Still Believe in You”; Rodgers and Hart Revisited 
Volume 2 (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-139) includes “Sweetenheart”; the third volume in the series 
(PSCD # 106) includes “He Was Too Good to Me”, and the fourth volume offers “I Can Do Wonders with 
You” (# PSCD-126]. 

The early New York programs of Simple Simon are of interest, and include a full-page advertisement with 
a photo of Marilyn Miller, Fred Astaire, and Adele Astaire with the caption that they'll “soon” star in a new 
(but as yet unnamed) Ziegfeld production with music by Vincent Youmans. The show of course is Smiles, 
which opened later in the year. The program also includes a full-page advertisement of Heads Up! star Barbara 
Newberry modeling a “new Spring ensemble” with a dress designed by Sondheim-Levy and offered by the 
Foremost Fabric Corporation (Sondheim was the father of the lyricist and composer). 


“INTERNATIONAL REVUE” (aka LEW LESLIE’S 
“INTERNATIONAL REVUE”) 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 

Opening Date: February 25, 1930; Closing Date: May 17, 1930 
Performances: 95 

Sketches: Nat N. Dorfman and Lew Leslie 

Lyrics: Dorothy Fields 

Music: Jimmy McHugh 
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Direction: Staging by Lew Leslie and sketches directed by Edward Clarke Lilley; Producer: Lew Leslie; Choreog- 
raphy: Special dance arrangements staged by Busby Berkeley and incidental dances staged by Harry Crosley; 
Scenery: Anthony W. Street; Costumes: Dolly Tree; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Harry Levant 

Cast: Gertrude Lawrence, Harry Richman, Florence Moore, Jack Pearl, Argentinita, Anton Dolin, Radaelli, 
Viola Dobos, Livia Marracci, Berinoff and Eulalie, Rosemary Deering, Marjorie Moss and Georges Fon- 
tana, Harry Jans and Harold Whalen, Bernice and Emily, Esther Muir, Richard Gordon, Richard Ryan, Babs 
LaValle, Robert Conche, The Three McCann Sisters; Chester Hale’s International Girls: Bonnibelle Beard, 
Dorothy Goodman, Inez Goetz, Sylvia Greene, Agnes Gruno, Dorothy Hess, Phyllis Jordon, Karen Kaa- 
ber, Gertrude Kornblum, Verta Kunkel, Violette Lundberg, Georgia MacTaggert, Gertrude Mazza, Hilda 
Peterson, May Sigler, Jewel Tiedgens, Jeanne Walton, Esther Whetton, Mary Wynn, Marjorie Hartoin; 
Show Girls: Evelyn Groves, Josephine Larkin, Valerie Ramiere, Vera King, LaVerta McCormack, Marga- 
ret Trevor, Dorothy Dodge, Dawn Darley, Yvonne Hughes, Peggy Fish, Dorothy Drum, Others: Evelyn 
Groves, Leon Kairoff, Robert Hobbs, Lillian Gordon, Ralph Cook, Harry Pohl, Joe Herbert 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Note: The following represents the sketches and musical numbers scheduled for the opening night perfor- 
mance of February 25, 1930. Because of the evening’s length and in order to shorten the show, the pro- 
ducer made literal last-minute, on-the-spot changes as the second act was being performed. As a result, 
the New York Times later reported that Italian singer Radaelli wasn’t heard on opening night (and it seems 
likely that during the premiere performance another performer or two, or at least a sketch or a musical 
number, were dropped as well). Following the sketch and song list below is the radically revised program 
for the second week of the run (March 3, 1930). 

Program material as listed for the February 25, 1930, opening night performance: 


Act One: “Make Up Your Mind” (Chester Hale’s International Girls); “Such Is Life” (sketch) (Wife: Evelyn 
Groves; Broker: Harry Jans; Husband: Harold Whalen); “Big Papoose Is on the Loose” (Esther Muir, Show 
Girls); Gertrude Lawrence; “Catherine the Great” (sketch) (Gregory: Leon Kairoff; Count: Richard Gor- 
don; Simonovitch: Robert Hobbs; Ratofsky: Richard Ryan; Alexis: Jack Pearl; Catherine the Great: Flor- 
ence Moore; Pages: Verta Kunkel and Inez Goetz); “On the Sunny Side of the Street” (Harry Richman; The 
Three McCann Sisters, Chester Hale’s International Girls, Show Girls); “On Her Hands and Feet” (Babs 
LaValle); “The Matinee Idol” (sketch) (Yvonne: Gertrude Lawrence; Marie: Eileen Culshaw; Paul Renaud: 
Harry Richman; Pierre: Robert Hobbs; Albert Muller: Jack Pearl; Gordon Selfridge: Richard Ryan); “Keys to 
Your Heart” (Robert Hobbs) with “Dance” (Rosemary Deering, Chester Hale’s International Girls; Float- 
ing Around: Marjorie Moss and Georges Fontana); “Peerage” (sketch by Stanley Rauh) (Herman Fifer: Jack 
Pearl; Sandy McTavish: Richard Gordon; Harold Thompson: Robert Hobbs; Benjamin Poppoffsky: Harold 
Whalen; Samuel Ginsberg: Harry Jans]; “Experience” (sketch) (Jack Pearl, Harold Whalen); “Exactly Like 
You” (Gertrude Lawrence, Harry Richman); “Here Comes the Bride” (lyric by Mann Holiner, music by 
Alberta Nichols) (Florence Moore); “The Rout” (sketch) (Pet of the Montmartre: Anton Dolin; His Sweet- 
heart: Eulalie; A Rival Apache: Berinoff,; Flower Girl: Lillian Gordon; Society Girl: Valerie Ramiere; Drug 
Addict: Eileen Culshaw; Doorkeeper: Richard Ryan; The Drunk: Ralph Cook; Midnight Rounder: Robert 
Hobbs; His Companion: Yvonne Hughes; Blind Beggar: Richard Gordon; Beggar Girl: Dorothy Goodman; 
Organ Grinder: Harry Pohl; Girl with Dog: Bernice and Emily; Knife Grinder: Joe Herbert; The Wander- 
ing Jew: Leon Kairoff; Others: In the Mob—Gendarmes, Soldiers, People of All Nations, Apache, Italians, 
Russians, Belgians, Germans, Swedes, Slavs, Hungarians, Japanese, Chinese, and Algerians), “Experience” 
(reprise) (Jack Pearl, Harold Whalen); “The Margineers” (Jack Pearl); “International Rhythm” (Harry Rich- 
man); “International Rhythm” (reprise) (Gertrude Lawrence; Miss France: Dorothy Drum; Miss Japan: 
Josephine Larkin; Miss Siam: Margaret Trevor; Miss China: Evelyn Groves; Miss Checko-Slovakia: Doro- 
thy Dodge; Miss Egypt: Peggy Fish; Miss Mexico: Vera King; Miss Sweden: Dawn Darley; Miss Germany: 
Yvonne Hughes; Miss America: Valerie Ramiere; Chester Hale’s Dancing Girls) 

Act Two: Robert Conche; “Gypsy Love” (Livia Marracci]; “Hungarian Dance” (Viola Dolin, Chester Hale’s In- 
ternational Girls); “Upside Down” (Bernice and Emily]; Jan and Whalen; “Under Venetian Skies” (sketch 
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included a reprise of “Exactly Like You”) (Livia Marracci, Show Girls), Radaelli; “A Modern Version of Oliver 
Twist” (Oliver: Eileen Culshaw; Nancy: Florence Moore; Fagan: Richard Ryan; Bill Sykes: Richard Gordon; 
The Dodger: Robert Hobbs); “Cinderella Brown” (Gertrude Lawrence, The Three McCann Sisters, Chester 
Hale’s International Girls) and “Soft Shoe Dance” (Gertrude Lawrence, Harold Whalen); “The Peddlers” 
(Krausmeyer: Jack Pearl; Mandlebaum: Harry Richman); Argentinita; “Spain” (Marjorie Moss, Georges Fon- 
tana, Chester Hale’s International Girls, Show Girls); “Boop-Boop-Poop-a-Doop” (lyric by Mann Holiner, mu- 
sic by Alberta Nichols} (Florence Moore); “Classical Blues” (music by Ray DaCosta]; Anton Dolin; “Women” 
(Tom: Harry Jans; Bill: Harold Whalen; The Woman: Esther Muir); Harry Richman; “That’s Why We’re 
Dancing” (Esther Muir; In the Air: Berinoff and Eulalie; Chester Hale’s International Girls}; Finale (Company) 

Cast and program material for March 3, 1930, performance: 

Cast: Gertrude Lawrence, Harry Richman, Jack Pearl, Anton Dolin, Radaelli, Viola Dobos, Livia Marracchi, 
Berinoff and Eulalie, Rosemary Deering, Marjorie Moss and Georges Fontana, Harry Jans and Harold Wha- 
len, Bernice and Emily, Esther Muir, Richard Gordon, Richard Ryan, Babs LaValle, The Three McCann 
Sisters; Chester Hale’s International Girls and Show Girls (for names of the dancers, see above cast list 
for premiere performance} 


Act One: “Make Up Your Mind” (Chester Hale’s International Girls); “Actual Happenings” (sketches): (1) 
“The Speeder” (The Automobilist: Harry Jans, Harold Whalen) and (2) “Such Is Life” (Wife: Evelyn 
Groves; Broker: Harry Jans; Husband: Harold Whalen), “Big Papoose Is on the Loose” (Esther Muir; Ches- 
ter Hale’s International Girls, Show Girls), “Catherine the Great” (sketch) (Gregory: Leon Kairoff,; Count: 
Richard Gordon; Simonovitch: Robert Hobbs; Ratofsky: Richard Ryan; Alexis: Jack Pearl; Catherine: Ger- 
trude Lawrence; Pages: Verta Kunkel and Inez Goetz); “On the Sunny Side of the Street” (Harry Richman; 
The Three McCann Sisters, Chester Hale’s International Girls, Show Girls); “Peerage” (sketch by Stanley 
Rauh) (Herman Fifer: Jack Pearl; Sandy McTavish: Richard Gordon; Harold Thompson: Robert Hobbs; 
Benjamin Poppoffsky: Harold Whalen; Samuel Ginsberg: Leon Kairoff]; Gertrude Lawrence; “That’s 
Why We’re Dancing” (Esther Muir; On Her Toes: Rosemary Deering; In the Air: Berinoff and Eulalie; 
On Her Hands and Feet: Babs LaValle; Chester Hale’s International Girls, Show Girls); “You Can’t Beat 
It!” (sketch) (Fred: Harry Jans; Bill: Harold Whalen; Jim: Harry Richman); “Spain” (Livia Marracci; tango 
danced by Marjorie Moss and Georges Fontana; Chester Hale’s International Girls, Show Girls); “Exactly 
Like You” (Gertrude Lawrence, Harry Richman); “Experience” (sketch) (Jack Pearl, Harold Whalen); “The 
Margineers” (Jack Pearl); “The Rout” (sketch) (Pet of the Montmarte: Anton Dolin; His Sweetheart: Eu- 
lalie; A Rival Apache: Berinoff; Flower Girl: Lillian Gordon; Society Girl: Valerie Ramiere; Drug Addict: 
Eileen Culshaw; Doorkeeper: Richard Ryan; The Drunk: Ralph Cook; Midnight Rounder: Robert Hobbs; 
His Companion: Yvonne Hughes; Blind Beggar: Richard Gordon; Beggar Girl: Dorothy Goodman; Organ 
Grinder: Harry Pohl; Girls with Dog: Bernice and Emily; Knife Grinder: Joe Herbert; The Wandering Jew: 
Leon Kairoff; Others—In the Mob: Gendarmes, Soldiers, People of All Nations, Apache, Italians, Russians, 
Belgians, Germans, Swedes, Slavs, Hungarians, Japanese, Chinese, Algerians) 

Act Two: “Gypsy Love” (Livia Marracci; sequence included “Hungarian Dance” performed by Viola Dobos and 
Chester Hale’s International Girls); “Life in the Suburbs” (sketch) (Wife: Esther Muir; Husband: Harold Wha- 
len); Bernice and Emily; “The Matinee Idol” (sketch) (Yvonne: Gertrude Lawrence; Marie: Eileen Culshaw; 
Paul Renaud: Harry Richman; Pierre: Robert Hobbs; Albert Muller: Jack Pearl; Gordon Selfridge: Richard 
Ryan); “Keys to Your Heart” (Robert Hobbs; danced by Rosemary Deering and Chester Hale’s International 
Girls; Floating Around: Georges Fontana); “The International Hotel” (sketch) (Guest: Harry Richman; 
Bellboy: Joe Herbert; Woman: Esther Muir); “Under Venetian Skies” (sketch included reprise of “Exactly 
Like You”) (Livia Marracci, Show Girls); Radaelli; “Cinderella Brown” (Gertrude Lawrence, Chester Hale’s 
International Girls) and “Soft Shoe Dance” (Gertrude Lawrence, Harold Whalen), “Women” (sketch) (Tom: 
Harry Jans; Bill: Harold Whalen; The Woman: Esther Muir); Harry Richman; “International Rhythm” (Harry 
Richman); “International Rhythm” (reprise) (Gertrude Lawrence; Miss France: Dorothy Drum; Miss Japan: 
Josephine Larkin; Miss Siam: Margaret Trevor; Miss China: Evelyn Grove; Miss Checko-Slovakia: Doro- 
thy Dodge; Miss Egypt: Peggy Fish; Miss Mexico: Vera King; Miss Sweden: Dawn Darley; Miss Germany: 
Yvonne Hughes; Miss America: Valerie Ramiere; Chester Hale’s International Girls); Finale (Company) 


Lew Leslie’s “International Revue” didn’t last beyond three months, but one can’t say the producer didn’t 
try. As soon as it opened (and even during the opening night performance itself], the production underwent 
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major cast and content changes, and the program for the second week of the run was so different Leslie could 
probably have gotten away with calling it a second edition. But for all the tinkering and restructuring, and 
despite headliners Gertrude Lawrence and Harry Richman and a Dorothy Fields and Jimmy McHugh score 
that introduced two enduring standards (“On the Sunny Side of the Street” and “Exactly Like You”), the revue 
closed after just ninety-five performances. 

To ensure the evening’s “international” quality and to live up to its title, the revue’s cast included Span- 
ish dancer Argentinita and Italian opera singer Radaelli (but the dancer was gone after seven performances, 
and the latter’s opening-night appearance was cut due to the length of the show, and so he didn’t appear in 
the production until late during the first week’s run [see below]). Comedian Jack Pearl was of German heri- 
tage, and of course Lawrence was from Britain. To further trumpet the show’s “international” atmosphere, 
there was the song “Spain”; a sequence titled “Under Venetian Skies”; a Hungarian dance; a sketch titled 
“The Rout” set in wicked old Montmartre (here called Montmarte, and with a set of characters that included 
apache dancers, a society girl, a flower girl, a drunk, a drug addict, a “midnight rounder,” and one even called 
“the wandering Jew”); another one set in Russia about Catherine the Great; and “International Rhythm,” 
which included a parade of showgirls masquerading as Miss Siam, Miss Checko-Slovakia, and the like. The 
production also made a vague nod toward topicality with “On the Sunny Side of the Street” (a walk in the 
sunshine is a cure-all for the Depression blues) and “The Margineers” (a sly look at Wall Street investors). 

An unsigned review in Time found the evening mostly “gaudy” and “vulgar” and said the show gave 
“little opportunity for the best efforts of its best talents.” J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said 
the humor was “anatomical” and the sketch writers seemed “perfectly willing to wallow in the muck upon 
occasion.” The revue was “frantically assembled” and “cluttered” with “heavy-footed” and “unprepossess- 
ing sketches,” but otherwise was “lavishly” designed and costumed and offered dances that were “staged 
well.” The overall effect was “keyed to a high pace” when the material wasn’t “sluggish.” Leslie had been 
“liberally” provided with material by the sketch and song writers, and with discrimination he could perhaps 
“emerge with a fast, stripped revue.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker decided it was time to look into the theory “that one must ‘make 
allowances for different standards’ in foreign performers when the foreign performers happen to offer bum en- 
tertainment.” And for him Argentinita was a perfect example: “This baby was putting on a bad performance, 
idol of Spain or no idol of Spain,” and when she “stamped her feet six or seven times and snapped her fingers 
in the air about twelve times,” the “audience began to realize it was being had.” He reported that audience 
members gave her “the bird,” and while this was “rude” it was also “necessary” in order to ensure “our in- 
tegrity as a nation of theatergoers.” 

One week after the premiere, the Times reported that cast member Florence Moore had left the produc- 
tion because of laryngitis. It seems that during the revue’s tryout in Newark the singer had been able to play 
just one performance, and upon her departure from the Broadway production “several” of her numbers (and 
certainly at least one) were given to Gertrude Lawrence. And late during the first week of the run, singer Ra- 
daelli joined the cast; as noted, he had been scheduled to perform on opening night, but because of the length 
of that performance, which lasted beyond midnight, his appearance had been scratched. 

The Times also reported that Argentinita’s ten-week contract was for a weekly salary of $3,600. But 
not for long. A few days later, the Times said she had “retired” from the revue after giving just seven per- 
formances, and a statement provided by both Argentinita and Lew Leslie indicated that the time “allot- 
ted” to her during the production was “entirely inadequate for a proper presentation of her artistry” and 
thus both “agreed” to cancel the contract. The Times noted that the dancer hadn’t appeared during the 
pre-Broadway tryout and that the opening night was her first performance in the revue; that her specialty 
came on so late that most reviewers didn’t see her; and that “she was not enthusiastically received” by 
the audience. The article also mentioned that the revue had “been undergoing considerable revision” since 
the premiere. 

A comparison of the above cast and song and sketch lists for the first and second week of the production 
show that Argentinita, Florence Moore, and Robert Conche didn’t return for the second week. Six numbers 
(“Here Comes the Bride,” “Upside Down,” “A Modern Version of Oliver Twist,” “The Peddlers,” “Boop- 
Boop-Poop-a-Doop,” and “Classical Blues”) were cut, and four were added (“The Speeder,” “You Can't Beat 
It!,” “Life in the Suburbs,” and “The International Hotel”). And Babs LaValle’s first-act solo number “On Her 
Hands and Feet” was incorporated into “That’s Why We’re Dancing” when the latter was moved from the 
second to the first act. The first week’s first-act finale “International Rhythm” was switched to the end of the 
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second act, and various numbers were repositioned. Upon Florence Moore’s departure, Gertrude Lawrence as- 
sumed her role of Catherine in the sketch “Catherine the Great.” During the run, “Such Is Life” was dropped 
(and possibly “The Speeder,” which during the second week had been added to the show and was presented 
with “Such Is Life” under the umbrella title of “Actual Happenings”). 

The two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Met/Sony Records # 802CD) includes both “On the 
Sunny Side of the Street” (performed by Harry Richman) and “Exactly Like You” (Gertrude Lawrence). In his 
liner notes for the collection, Paul Gruber reports that the revue cost $200,000 to mount, an astronomical 
sum for the era. The CD collection Broadway Musicals of 1930 (Original Cast Records # OC-6241) includes 
“I’ve Got a Bug in My Head,” which appears to have been added to the score sometime during the run. 

Incidentally, Argentinita returned to Broadway twelve years later in the 1942 revue Top-Notchers, which 
ran for forty-eight showings and was a revised version of Keep ’Em Laughing. Besides Argentinita, the cast 
of Top-Notchers included Zero Mostel. Note that Argentinita (also known as La Argentinita) shouldn’t be 
confused with the Argentine dancer La Argentina (born Antonia Merce y Luque). 


THE GREEN PASTURES (1930) 


“A FABLE” 


Theatre: Mansfield Theatre 

Opening Date: February 26, 1930; Closing Date: August 29, 1931 

Performances: 640 

Play: Marc Connelly 

Lyrics and Music: The musical numbers were for the most part based on traditional spirituals and gospel 
songs, but also included original music by Hall Johnson. 

Based on the 1928 short story collection Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun by Roark Bradford. 

Direction: Marc Connelly; Producer: Laurence Rivers; Scenery, Costumes, and Lighting: Robert Edmond 
Jones; Musical Direction: Hall Johnson 

Cast: Charles H. Moore (Mr. Deshee}, Alicia Escamilla (Myrtle), Jazzlips Richardson Jr. (First Boy), Howard 
Washington (Second Boy}, Reginald Blythwood (Third Boy), Joe Byrd (Randolph), Frances Smith (A Cook], 
(J.) Homer Tutt (Custard Maker, Ham, High Priest), Anna Mae Fritz (First Mammy Angel, Second Woman), 
Josephine Byrd (A Stout Angel, Voice in Shanty, First Cleaner), Edna Thrower (A Slender Angel), J. A. Shipp 
(Archangel, Abraham), Wesley Hill (Gabriel), Richard B. Harrison (The Lord], McKinley Reeves (Choir 
Leader, Aaron], Daniel L. Haynes (Adam), Inez Richardson Wilson (Eve), Lou Vernon (Cain), Dorothy 
Randolph (Cain’s Girl), Edna M. Harris (Zeba), James Fuller (Cain the Sixth), Louis Kelsey (Boy Gambler), 
Collington Hayes (First Gambler], Ivan Sharp (Second Gambler, First Scout, Prophet), Tutt Whitney (Noah}, 
Susie Sutton (Noah’s Wife), Milton J. Williams (Shem), Dinks Thomas (First Woman], Geneva Blythwood 
(Third Woman}, Emory S. Richardson (First Man, First Wizard, Officer), Freddie Archibald (Flatfoot), 
Stanleigh Morrell (Japheth, Joshua, Another Officer), Florence Fields (Second Cleaner), Charles H. Moore 
(Isaac], Edgar Burks (Jacob), Alonzo Fenderson (Moses], Mercedes Gilbert (Zipporah), Reginald Fenderson (A 
Candidate Magician), George Randol (Pharaoh), Walt McClane (The General), Arthur Porter (Head Magi- 
cian), Billy Cumby (Master of Ceremonies), Jay Mondaaye (King of Babylon]; The King’s Favorites: Leona 
Winkler, Florence Lee, Constance Van Dyke, Mary Ella Hart, and Inez Persand; Daniel L. Haynes (Hezdrel); 
The Children: Philistine Bumgardner, Margery Bumgardner, Fredia Longshaw, Wilbur Cohen Jr., Verdon 
Perdue, Ruby Davis, Willmay Davis, Margerette Thrower, and Viola Lewis; Angels and Townspeople: Amy 
Escamilla, Elsie Byrd, Benveneta Washington, Thula Oritz, Ruth Carl, and Geneva Blythwood; Babylonian 
Band: Carl Shorter, Earl Bowie, Thomas Russell, and Richard Henderson; The Choir: Evelyn Burwell (As- 
sistant Choir Director); Sopranos—Bertha Wright, Geraldine Gooding, Marie Warren, Mattie Harris, Elsie 
Thompson, Massie Patterson, and Marguerite Avery; Altos—Ruthena Matson, Leona Avery, Mrs. Willie 
Mays, Viola Mickens, and Charlotte Junius; Tenors—John Warner, Joe Loomis, Walter Hilliard, Harold 
Foster, Adolph Henderson, William McFarland, McKinley Reeves, and Arthur Porter; Baritones—Marc 
D’Albert, Gerome Addison, Walter Whitfield, and D. K. Williams; Bassos—Lester Holland, Cecil T. Mc- 
Nair, Tom Lee, Walter Meadows, and Frank Horace 

The play with music was presented in two acts. 

The action begins in the American South, and then goes back in time to depict biblical stories. 
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Musical Numbers 


Note: Early New York programs didn’t provide song titles; eventually, the programs listed the songs, but 
individual singers weren’t credited (it seems likely that most if not all the numbers were performed by 
the choir). 


Act One: “Oh, Rise and Shine”; “When the Saints Come Marchin’ In”; “Cert’n’y, Lord”; “My God Is So 
High”; “Hallelujah!”; “In Bright Mansions Above”; “Don’t You Let Nobody Turn You Roun’”; “Run, 
Sinner, Run”; “You Better Min’”; “Dere’s No Hidin’-Place Down Dere”; “Some o’ Dese Days”; “I Want 
to Be Ready”; “De Ole Ark’s a-Moverin’”; “My Soul Is a Witness” 

Act Two: Entr’acte: “City Called Heaven”; “My Lord’s a-Writin’ All de Time”; “Go Down, Moses” (Bass 
Soloist: Cecil T. McNair); “Oh, Mary, Don’t You Weep”; “Lord, I Don’t Feel Noways Tired”; “Joshua Fit 
de Battle of Jericho”; “I Can’t Stay Away”; “Hail de King of Babylon!” (lyric and music by Hall Johnson}; 
“Death’s Gointer Lay His Cold, Icy Hands on Me”; “De Blin’ Man Stood on de Road an’ Cried”; “March 
On!”; “Oh, Rise and Shine” (reprise); “Hallelujah, King Jesus!” (lyric and music by Hall Johnson) 


The Green Pastures was Marc Connelly’s adaptation of Roark Bradford’s 1928 collection of short stories 
OI’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun. According to Connelly’s program notes, both Bradford’s stories and his play 
recounted biblical stories from the perspective of “untutored black Christians—many of whom cannot read” 
and who, “unburdened by the differences of more educated theologians,” adhered to their “simple faith.” 

From today’s vantage point, the idea of two white men (Bradford and Connelly) presuming to depict bibli- 
cal stories from the black point of view (and in dialect, no less) seems condescending and patronizing (God 
and His angels attend a fish fry; Babylon is a Harlem nightclub; Gabriel passes out cigars). But there’s no 
evidence of racism in what was clearly their honest wish to give voice to what they truly believed was part of 
the black religious experience. The evening included various traditional spirituals and gospel songs performed 
by a choir under Hall Johnson’s musical direction, and Johnson himself contributed two new songs (most of 
the musical sequences were sung between scene changes). The work was the first of many later Broadway 
and Off-Broadway lyric works that took the gospel and/or gospel music as inspiration, shows such as God’s 
Trombones (and its later variant, Trumpets of the Lord), Black Nativity, Godspell, Your Arms Too Short to 
Box with God, The Gospel at Colonus, and Sing Hallelujah! 

The work received raves from the critics and at 640 performances became one of the longest-running 
shows of the era; it won the Pulitzer Prize; toured the country and reportedly chalked up 927 showings; a 
Broadway revival opened in 1935 (see entry); a 1936 film version was released by Warner Brothers (the DVD 
was issued on Warner Brothers Archive Collection # 012569676756); a second New York revival opened on 
March 15, 1951, at the Broadway Theatre for forty-four performances (Connelly again directed, Hall Johnson 
returned to direct the choir, and Robert Edmond Jones re-created his original designs); and two television 
productions were aired live on NBC’s Hallmark Hall of Fame on October 17, 1957, and March 23, 1959. The 
script was published in hardback by Farrar & Rinehart in 1929 prior to the Broadway premiere, and in 1930 
a limited edition by Farrar & Rinehart and The Lakeside Press was also published in hardback and included 
both the script and the words of all the spirituals performed in the production. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the play was of “surpassing beauty” and included “mag- 
nificent strokes of imaginative comedy” that made it a “rare piece of work.” And like all the critics he singled 
out the performance of Richard B. Harrison, who played the Lord “with the mute grandeur of complete 
simplicity.” Robert Benchley in the New Yorker told his readers that “never” in the theatre had they “seen 
anything like The Green Pastures” and they were “not likely to see anything like it again.” He warned them 
that if they didn’t “see it now,” they didn’t “deserve to.” An unsigned review in Time said Connelly had 
“fashioned what is indubitably one of the most beautiful and affecting plays of recent years” and noted the 
evening would make you “cry” and cause you to be “overcome by a reverence that can only be construed as 
a tribute to fine art, if, indeed, it is not a manifestation of more inscrutable religious impulses.” 


FLYING HIGH 
“A Musical Comepy” / “GeorGce Wuite’s ACE oF MusicAL COMEDIES” 


Theatre: Apollo Theatre 
Opening Date: March 3, 1930; Closing Date: January 3, 1931 


1930 SEASON 27 


Performances: 355 

Book: B. G. (Buddy) DeSylva, Lew Brown, and Jack McGowan 

Lyrics: B. G. (Buddy) DeSylva and Lew Brown 

Music: Ray Henderson 

Direction: Entire production “under direction” of George White and book “staged” by Edward Clark Lilley; 
Producer: George White; Choreography: Bobby Connolly; Scenery: Joseph Urban; Costumes: Charles Le- 
Maire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Al Goodman 

Cast: Grace Brinkley (Eileen Cassidy), Pearl Osgood (Bunny McHugh}, Oscar Shaw (Tod Addison), Henry 
Whittemore (Gordon Turner], Bob Lively (Tim), Dorothy Hall (Judy Trent), Russ Brown (“Sport” Wardell), 
Kate Smith (Pansy Sparks), Bert Lahr (“Rusty” Krause), Fred Manatt (Major Watts, MD), Len Saxon (Mr. 
Henry), Jack Bruns (Mr. Charles), The Gale Quadruplets (Jane, Jean, Joan, and June); Aviatrixes, Aviators, 
Mechanics, Witnesses, Visitors, Others: Ladies of the Ensemble—Lois Eckhart, Joanna Allen, Diana Seaby, 
Mildred Webb, Peggy Ring, Peggy Moseley, Marcia Sweet, Hazel Boffinger, Bobbe Campbell, Beth Holt, 
Helene Miller, Carrol Miller, Florence Marriner, Edith Martin, Vivian Mathison, Dorothy Morgan, Gladys 
Paget, Cornelia Rogers, Jane Stafford, Betty Travers, Al Vickers, Carolyn Sickle, Virginia Case, Bobby 
Bright, Marian Dixon, Mildred Green, Julia Gorman, Renee Johnson, Maurice McNeil, Flora Taylor, Ebba 
Sparre, Peggy Hastings, Dorothy Donnolly; Gentlemen of the Ensemble—John McCahill, Dan Wakeley, 
C. G. Meyer, Jack Bruns, Don Hudson, James Howard, Len Saxon, H. Anderson, B. R. Tilberg, William 
Murray, Robert Lewis, Howard Johnson, Joe Vitalie, James Elliott, Morton Shephard, Robert James 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City and in Newark. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “T’ll Know Him” (Grace Brinkley); “Wasn’t It Beautiful While It Lasted?” (Oscar Shaw, Grace 
Brinkley); “Ill Know Him” (reprise) (Pearl Osgood, Grace Brinkley); “Air-Minded” (Ensemble); “The First 
Time for Me” (Bert Lahr, Kate Smith); “Flying High” (Pearl Osgood, The Gale Quadruplets, Ensemble); 
“Thank Your Father” (Oscar Shaw, Grace Brinkley, Ensemble); “Happy Landing” (Oscar Shaw, Men); 
“Good for You—Bad for Me” (Russ Brown, Pearl Osgood); “Red Hot Chicago” (Kate Smith, The Gale 
Quadruplets, Ensemble); Finale (Company) 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Al Goodman and His Brunswick Recording Orchestra; trumpet solo for “Wasn’t It Beauti- 
ful While It Lasted?” by Tommy Gott); Opening Chorus: “Rusty’s Up in the Air” (Ensemble); “Without 
Love” (Grace Brinkley, Boys, Girls); “Mrs. Krause’s Blue-Eyed Baby Boy” (Bert Lahr with Helene Miller, 
Diana Seaby, Joanna Allen, Peggy Moseley, Lois Eckhart, and Hazel Boffinger),; “Without Love” (reprise) 
(Oscar Shaw); “ll Get My Man” (Kate Smith, Ensemble}; Specialty Dance (The Gale Quadruplets); 
“Wasn't It Beautiful While It Lasted?” (reprise) (Grace Brinkley); “Without Love” (reprise) (Kate Smith); 
Specialty Dance (Pearl Osgood); Finale (Company) 


The show’s title and some of its songs (“Air-Minded,” “Flying High,” “Happy Landing,” and “Rusty’s Up 
in the Air”) certainly provided major clues that Flying High was about airplanes, or at least musical-comedy 
airplanes. The show took Broadway audiences on a merry ride that lasted almost a year, and the cast included 
capital clown Bert Lahr (“Rusty” Krause) in the first of his seven appearances in revues and musicals during 
the decade; singer Kate Smith (Pansy Sparks); matinee idol Oscar Shaw (Tod Addison}, who was Gertrude 
Lawrence’s vis-a-vis in Oh, Kay! (1926) and with her introduced the Gershwin standards “Maybe” and “Do, 
Do, Do”; and the Gale Quadruplets (Jane, Jean, Joan, and June), which the program assured us were “the only 
quadruplets in the world appearing on the stage.” 

And let’s not forget Russ Brown, who played the role of “Sport” and with Pearl Osgood introduced the duet 
“Good for You—Bad for Me.” In 1941, Brown created the title role in Viva O’Brien, one of Broadway’s all-time 
legendary musical disasters, whose swimming pool preceded Wish You Were Here by eleven years (O’Brien 
also boasted a waterfall, or at least a sugarfall, in which thousands of pounds of granulated sugar poured down 
a waving curtain in order to simulate the effect of rushing water). In 1955, Brown won the Tony Award for Best 
Performance by a Featured Actor in a Musical for Damn Yankees when he played the Senators’ manager Van 
Buren and was one of the quartet who introduced the hit song “Heart.” Brown reprised the role for the 1958 film 
adaptation, and that same year appeared as Captain Brackett in the film version of South Pacific. 
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Flying High was a lavish, big-time frolic that allowed for broad comic situations, carefree songs, numerous 
dance routines, and a memorably madcap performance by Lahr as “Rusty,” a hapless would-be aviator who un- 
dergoes what might well be the most memorable and off-color medical exam in the history of musicals. The plot 
dealt with Tod (Shaw), an aviator who hopes to break the world’s record for remaining aloft in flight, but it’s his 
mechanic, “Rusty,” who enters the record books when he accidentally takes off in Tod’s plane. Because “Rusty” 
knows absolutely nothing about flying (and landing), the plane remains in flight and makes aviation history. 

With Flying High, the team of lyricists B. G. (Buddy) DeSylva and Lew Brown and composer Ray Henderson 
enjoyed one of their biggest hits, but unlike most of their previous collaborations their new show failed to yield 
an evergreen. What has emerged from the score is pleasant, but there was nothing to match their songs for the 
1926 edition of George White’s Scandals (“The Birth of the Blues,” “Black Bottom,” “This Is My Lucky Day”} 
and the book musicals Good News (1927, about college life and football: “The Best Things in Life Are Free,” 
“Lucky in Love,” “Just Imagine,” “Varsity Drag”); Hold Everything (1928, about boxing and also starring Lahr: 
“You’re the Cream in My Coffee”); and Follow Thru (1929, about golf: “Button Up Your Overcoat”). 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times announced that with Flying High March came in “like a lion 
at the Apollo,” and that lion was named Bert Lahr (Lahr as a lion? Now that sounds promising). Atkinson 
praised the “excellent” and “immensely funny” comic whose “elastic-face brand of slapstick” was “uproari- 
ously” on display when he twisted his face into “fantastic shapes” and bawled “outlandish sounds at the top 
of his voice,” and thus caused the audience to soon be “blown down into a sort of helpless consent.” 

Atkinson noted that Joseph Urban provided “magical” sets, Bobby Connolly’s choreography was “always 
fresh,” and Kate Smith’s “Red Hot Chicago” was bellowed “in such volume that the orchestra swoons in 
despair” (moreover, if all the brass players in New York were assembled, she could “blow all the men down”). 

Charles Brackett in the New Yorker said the true “superiority” of Flying High rested with Lahr, and the 
critic asked if the typesetter would set Lahr’s name “not in ordinary print, not even in mere italics or capitals, 
but in red, white, and blue lights which whirl if possible.” The show’s book gave Lahr “a series of revue-like 
scenes ending in blackouts,” the “best” of which was the physical exam. But Brackett cautioned that you 
wouldn’t like Lahr and his brand of comedy “if you care only for things done in the pastel shades.” 

An unsigned notice in Time found Lahr the evening’s “chief attraction,” and the comic’s “most success- 
ful gag” was “a vulgar parody of a procedure common to all medical examinations.” The reviewer singled out 
one song (“Thank Your Father”) and noted that Urban had designed “several salons which are totally unlike 
those at any airport in the country.” 

MGM's 1931 film version of Flying High marked Lahr’s film debut, and it included the medical examina- 
tion scene; another sequence when Lahr wonders what a girl’s “physic” is like; and two “pansy” scenes (in 
one, a reference is made to the character “Pansy,” and Lahr looks around and asks, “Who’s a pansy?”). As for 
the examination sequence, the doctor (played by Charles Winninger) asks Lahr if he takes narcotics and if so 
what kind, and finally Lahr sheepishly admits he takes Ex-Lax. And when the doctor gives him a specimen 
bottle, Lahr returns it with some bootleg hooch from his flask and tells the doc that’s all he could spare. 

The film’s cast also included Charlotte Greenwood (Pansy), Pat O’Brien, Guy Kibbee, and Hedda Hopper. 
Busby Berkeley choreographed. One song was retained for the film version (“The First Time for Me,” a duet 
for Lahr and Greenwood); and lyricist Dorothy Fields and composer Jimmy McHugh contributed three new 
songs: “I'll Make a Happy Landing the Lucky Day I Land You,” “We'll Dance Til the Dawn,” and one ap- 
parently titled “Examination,” the latter another examination scene, this time for Winninger and the chorus 
girls. In The First Hollywood Musicals, Edwin M. Bradley reports that six songs from the stage production 
were heard as background music: “Air-Minded,” “Flying High,” “Mrs. Krause’s Blue-Eyed Baby Boy,” “Thank 
Your Father,” “Wasn’t It Beautiful While It Lasted?,” and “Without Love.” The DVD was released by the 
Warner Brothers Archive Collection. 

The collection DeSylva, Brown & Henderson Revisited (Painted Smiles CD # PSCD-144) includes two 
songs from Flying High (“Without Love” and “Thank Your Father”), and the second volume (PSCD # 145) 
offers two more (“Good for You—Bad for Me” and “Wasn't It Beautiful While It Lasted?”). 


THE SERENADE 


Theatre: Jolson’s Theatre 
Opening Date: March 4, 1930; Closing Date: March 15, 1930 


1930 SEASON 29 


Performances: 15 

Book and Lyrics: Harry B. Smith 

Music: Victor Herbert 

Direction: Milton Aborn; Producer: The Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Company (The Messrs. Shubert and 
Milton Aborn); Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Rollo Wayne; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direc- 
tion: Louis Kroll 

Cast: Forrest Huff (The Duke of Santa Cruz), Lorna Doone Jackson (Dolores), Greek Evans (Carlos Alvarado}, 
Charles E. Gallagher (Romero), Roy Cropper (Lopez), John Cherry (Colombo), Olga Steck (Inez), William 
White (Gomez), Hobson Young (The Colonel), Carl Dews (Captain Anselmo}, Elizabeth Crandall (Senora 
Valdez), Wee Griffin (Isabella), Frances Baviello (Juana); Ensemble (Servants, Soldiers, Outlaws, Peasants, 
and School Girls): Ladies of the Ensemble—Frances Baviello, Elizabeth Crandall, Helen Cowan, Anne 
Chrystie, Emily Harris, Genevieve Jagger, Corinne Jessop, Ida Korost, Tybelle Kane, Gertrude Lindross, 
Clara Martens, Eleanore Richmond, Velma Lois Sutton, Mabel Thompson, Gertrude Waldon, Eleanor 
Jenkins, Wee Griffin, Vera Stanley, Joan Lee, Betty Shirley, Florence Fields; Gentlemen of the Ensemble— 
Harold Bomgardner, Angelo Boschediti, Carl Dews, Cosmo D’Almada, Barton Frazier, Donald Gale, Mel- 
vin Redden, Hobson Young, John Weeple, E. E. Glassey, Irving Murray, Michael O'Halloran 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Spain. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Chorus: “Song of the Carbine” (Charles E. Gallagher, Ensemble); “Peering Right and Left” 
(Ensemble); “For I’m a Jolly Postillion” (Greek Evans); “The Funny Side of That” (Forrest Huff, Ensemble), 
“IT Love Thee, I Adore Thee” (Lorna Doone Jackson); “The Singing Lesson” (Olga Steck, John Cherry, Wil- 
liam White); “Gaze on This Face So Noble” (Olga Steck, Roy Cropper] 

Act Two: “In Fair Andalusia” (Olga Steck, Ensemble}; “Charity” (Charles E. Gallagher, Male Chorus); “Who 
Can This Be” (Forrest Huff, Lorna Doone Jackson, Ensemble); “Woman, Lovely Woman” (Forrest Huff, 
Ensemble); “The Angelus” (Lorna Doone Jackson, Ensemble); “Cupid and I” (Olga Steck); “The Serenade” 
(Male Chorus); Finale 

Act Three: “Don Jose of Sevilla” (Lorna Doone Jackson, Greek Evans, Ensemble); “I Envy the Bird” (Roy Crop- 
per); “Dreaming, Dreaming” (Forrest Huff, Olga Steck, William White); Finale 


The revival of Victor Herbert’s The Serenade was the Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Company’s elev- 
enth and final production of the season (for more information, see entries for The Prince of Pilsen and The 
Chocolate Soldier). 

The original production of The Serenade opened on March 16, 1897, at the Knickerbocker Theatre for 
seventy-nine performances. It was revived twice in New York (the first also opened at the Knickerbocker, 
where it played for eight performances beginning on March 14, 1900, and the 1930 revival marks the work’s 
most recent Broadway visit). For the current production, librettist and lyricist Harry B. Smith revised the plot, 
which dealt with numerous romantic goings-on with the usual musical-comedy complications: originally, the 
heroine is hidden in a convent, and another character masquerades as both a soldier and a monk at a nearby 
monastery. 

But in what might be an early example of political correctness, or perhaps just oversensitivity, the cur- 
rent revival omitted the convent-monastery settings and transposed them to a girls’ school and a barracks 
for Spanish dragoons. For all that, Charles Brackett in the New Yorker said Smith must have had an “active 
dislike” for Herbert because “mere indifference or laziness could hardly account for so stultifying a book.” 
He mentioned that “all the usual liquid and laudatory adjectives must be hauled out” for the music in the 
first act, but he couldn’t speak for the remainder of the show because he couldn’t sit through “any more” of 
the plot’s “silliness.” 

An unsigned review in Time said that in compensation for the “trifling” story the score was “nicely 
sung” and the songs were the “best features” of the evening (the critic singled out “I Love Thee, I Adore 
Thee” and “Gaze on This Face So Noble”). An unsigned review in the New York Times said that “even” in 
1897 the book of this “prodigiously unfunny operetta” had surely been “a reasonably futile and witless af- 
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fair.” But the score was “fairly melodious” with “a fair share of pleasant tunes.” Olga Steck was a “first-rate 
soprano, even when she went coloratura in a big way,” Greek Evans “seemed disinclined to reveal many of 
[his baritone’s] good points as well as to remember” his dialogue, and many in the company “ranged from 
so-so to bad.” 

The three-CD collection Music from the New York Stage 1890-1920, Volume One: 1890-1908 (Pearl/ 
Pavilion Records # GEMM-CDS-9050-2) includes four tracks from the musical, all with original 1897 cast 
performances (by W. H. MacDonald, Jessie Bartlett Davis, Henry Clay Barnabee, and George Frothingham): 
“Don Jose of Sevilla” and three versions (each with different verses) of “Dreaming, Dreaming.” Smith’s 
hardback collection Stage Lyrics includes two songs from The Serenade, “Cupid and I” and “Don Jose of 
Sevilla.” 

The Times reported that for the revival’s opening night, original cast member Alice Nielsen (who had 
introduced “Cupid and I” in the 1897 production) was in the audience and “looked considerably younger” 
than many of those in the female ensemble who played the school girls. (One speculates that Nielsen must 
have been surprised to discover that for the revised version her character of Yvonne had been eliminated and 
“Cupid and I” went to a new character named Inez.) 


MAURICE CHEVALIER (1930) 


Theatre: Fulton Theatre 

Opening Date: March 30, 1930; Closing Date: April 12, 1930 

Performances: 18 

Producer: Charles Dillingham 

Cast: Maurice Chevalier, Duke Ellington and His Cotton Club Orchestra, Eleanor Powell 
The revue was presented in two acts. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Duke Ellington and His Cotton Club Orchestra; “Harlem Dance Specialties” (Henry Wetzel, Alias 
Berry); Ellington and his orchestra performed a number of selections from the following (unless otherwise 
noted, all music by Duke Ellington): “Awfully Sad”; “Mississippi Dry” (added to Show Girl, 1929; lyric 
by J. Russel Robinson, music by Vincent Youmans); “St. Louis Blues” (lyric and music by W. C. Handy); 
“Black Beauty”; “When You're Smiling” (lyric and music by Mark Fisher, Joe Goodwin, and Larry Shay); 
“Dear Old Southland” (lyric by Henry Creamer, music by Turner Layton); “Jas O’Mine” (composer un- 
known); “The Mooche”; “Swampy River”; “East St. Louis Tootle” (lyric and music by Bubber Miley and 
Duke Ellington); “Come Along, My Mandy” (The Jolly Bachelors, 1910; lyric and music by Nora Bayes 
and Jack Norworth; at least one source cites that the music was composed by Tom Mellor and Harry Gif- 
ford); “Liza (All the Clouds’ll Roll Away)” (Show Girl, 1929; lyric by Gus Kahn and Ira Gershwin, music 
by George Gershwin}; Eleanor Powell (dances) 

Act Two: Maurice Chevalier (Note: The program didn’t include a list of Chevalier’s selections.) 


Singer Maurice Chevalier made his Broadway debut in the current revue (although during the previ- 
ous year Ziegfeld had presented him for midnight showings at the New Amsterdam Roof Garden). The 
evening’s first act offered the dance team of Henry Wetzel and Alias Berry, Duke Ellington and His Cotton 
Club Orchestra, and dancer Eleanor Powell, and for the second act Chevalier took over for his solo concert 
performance. 

Although he never appeared in a book musical, Chevalier visited Broadway in concert-like evenings over 
a period of five decades. After the current engagement, he returned six times: on February 9, 1932, he was 
back at the Fulton Theatre (seventeen performances; see entry}; on March 10, 1947, at Henry Miller’s Theatre 
(forty-six performances); on March 28, 1948, at the John Golden Theatre (thirty-three performances), on Sep- 
tember 28, 1955, at the Lyceum Theatre (forty-six performances); on January 28, 1963, at the Ziegfeld Theatre 
(twenty-nine performances); and on April 1, 1965, in Maurice Chevalier at 77 at the Alvin (now Neil Simon) 
Theatre (thirty-one performances). 


1930 SEASON 31 


Chevalier performed in both French and English, and although the program didn’t list his selections, 
J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times mentioned that he sang “Valentine” (which had been added to 
the score of the 1929 film Innocents of Paris and was later heard in the 1935 film Folies Bergére |aka Folies 
Bergére de Paris]; French lyric by Albert Willemetz, English lyric by Herbert Reynolds, music by Henri Chris- 
tine}. It seems likely that other numbers in Chevalier’s repertoire were his popular hits “Louise” (1929 film 
Innocents of Paris; lyric by Leo Robin, music by Richard A. Whiting); “My Love Parade” (1929 film The Love 
Parade; lyric by Clifford Grey, music by Victor Schertzinger); and “You Brought a New Kind of Love to Me” 
(1930 film The Big Pond; lyric by Irving Kahal, music by Sammy Fain and Pierre Norman). 

Atkinson reported that when the final curtain fell after Chevalier’s “superb light entertainment,” it was 
clear the program was over. But that didn’t matter to the audience, and so “everyone sat protestingly in his 
seat,” all “determined” to hear more of the singer. The “general indignation” worked, and so the entertainer 
reappeared and sang “Valentine.” Atkinson noted that Chevalier possessed a “volatile personality,” an “ex- 
pertness of touch,” and the “dynamic intelligence that makes Beatrice Lillie’s fooling so electric.” As for the 
“djinn of din,” Ellington and his orchestra, they devoted the first act “to elaborate devices for making noise” 
and “blaring bobbery.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker found the evening “regrettably short,” and noted that Chevalier was 
“the only artist” who possessed “that Will Rogers quality of sheer friendliness.” Benchley supposed that 
Chevalier had traits that endeared him to the ladies, but as he himself was a “seventy-five per cent male,” 
Benchley said the singer’s “chief asset” was “his ability to sell himself as a good guy.” And Benchley hated to 
think that after the two-week engagement Chevalier was “always going to be in the movies.” 

In 1932, Chevalier starred opposite Jeanette MacDonald in one of the greatest film musicals, Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s Love Me Tonight, where he introduced “Mimi,” “Isn’t It Romantic?,” and “The 
Poor Apache.” In 1958, he starred in another film classic, Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe’s Gigi, where 
he introduced “Thank Heaven for Little Girls”; “I’m Glad I’m Not Young Anymore”; and, with Hermione 
Gingold, “I Remember It Well.” He also starred in the film versions of the Broadway musicals Can-Can (1960) 
and Fanny (1961). 


JONICA 


Theatre: Craig Theatre 

Opening Date: April 7, 1930; Closing Date: May 10, 1930 

Performances: 40 

Book: Dorothy Heyward and Moss Hart 

Lyrics: William Moll 

Music: Joseph Meyer 

Based on the unproduced play Have a Good Time, Jonica by Dorothy Heyward. 

Direction: William B. Friedlander; Producer: William B. Friedlander; Choreography: Pal’mere Brandeaux; 
Scenery: William Hawley; Costumes: Faye Graham, Martha Norden, and Hilarie Mahieu & Company; 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Carl C. Gray 

Cast: Julia Baron (A Nun), Mabel Gore (The Abbess), Nell Roy (Jonica], Clara Thropp (A Woman), Dorothy 
Murray (Millie), Bert Matthews (Benjamin Flood), Charles Doyle (A Pullman Porter), Larry Beck (A Pull- 
man Conductor, A Butler), Earle S. Dewey (Barney Morton), Joyce Barbour (Fanchon aka Fanny), George 
S. Shiller (Mr. Burdick), Jerry Norris (Don Milan), Harry T. Shannon (Officer Quinn), June O’Dea (Mary 
Alice}, Madeline Gray (Mrs. Emma Rose-Benton], Ralph Hertz (Orchestra Leader), Priscilla Gurney (Betty), 
Ruth Goodwin (Peggy), Irene Swor (Mabel), Pal’mere Brandeaux (A Dancer), Mlle. Daudet (A Dancer], Jack 
Stillman (Peter), The Wallace Sisters (Wilma and Earlyne}; Ensemble—Show Girls, Town Boys, Artists, 
Bridesmaids, Ushers, Guests, and Others, including Debutantes: Mildred Bart, Viola Breit, Gertrude Byr- 
nell, Jean Crittenden, Gertrude Engel, Audrey Gay, Thelma Hackert, Marian Herson, Tina Marie Jensen, 
Madelyn May, Ida Michael, Rosalie Milan, Vivian McNamara, Georgianna Orr, Estelle Phillips, Elinor 
Walent, Eleanor Whitney, Leon Alton, Jimmy Ardell, Allan Blair, Bob Burton, Billy Carver, Jack Douglass, 
Robert Grey, Wallace Jackson, Bob Lamarre, Hazzard Newberry, Chet O’Brien, Gus Quinlan 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York and Connecticut. 
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Musical Numbers 


Act One: “The Night It Happened” (Nell Roy, Girls); “Au Revoir” (Ensemble); Dance (Bert Matthews, Irene 
Swor); “Tonight or Never” (Earle S. Dewey, Joyce Barbour); “One Step Nearer the Moon” (Joyce Barbour, 
Ensemble); Dance (The Wallace Sisters, Priscilla Gurney); “Specially Made for You” (Bert Matthews, June 
O'Dea); “Tie Your Cares to a Melody” (Jerry Norris, Joyce Barbour, Bert Matthews, Ensemble}; Dance 
(Ruth Goodwin, Jerry Norris); “I Want Someone” (Nell Roy, Jerry Norris); “Beautiful Girls” (Jerry Norris, 
Ensemble); Finale (Company) 

Act Two: “March of the Rice and Old Shoes” (Ensemble); Dance (Jack Stillman, Irene Swor); “A Million 
Good Reasons” (June O’Dea, Bert Matthews, Ensemble); “I Want Someone” (reprise) (Nell Roy, Jerry Nor- 
ris); “Gotta Do My Duty” (Earle S. Dewey, Girls); Dance (Priscilla Gurney); “The Apple and the Bough” 
(Jerry Norris, Nell Roy, Ensemble); “My Story Ends That Way” (Joyce Barbour); “The Wedding Parade” 
(Ensemble); Finale (Company) 


Jonica was an unlucky five-week flop that played at the equally unlucky Craig Theatre, a venue that un- 
derwent an inordinate number of name changes (including the Adelphi, 54th Street, and George Abbott} and 
hosted a large number of failed musicals, some two-dozen in all. 

The flimsy story focused on the title character (played by Nell Roy in what appears to be her only Broad- 
way role), a young woman at a very strict convent school near Buffalo, a school so proper it considers the 
Saturday Evening Post unsuitable reading material for its students. Jonica takes off for Manhattan to be the 
bridesmaid at the wedding of her friend Mary Alice (June O’Dea) to Benjamin Flood (Bert Matthews), and 
when there she becomes involved in various escapades found only on the musical comedy stage. By a happy 
musical-comedy coincidence, Benjamin’s best man is Don Milan (Jerry Norris), who for years has carried a 
torch for Jonica, and so by evening’s end Jonica and Don are also marching down the aisle. 

An unsigned notice in the New York Times said the evening was “fairly lively” and a “moderately pleas- 
ing but undistinguished pastime.” However, the book had a slightly dual nature, and this “uneven” aspect 
was “passing strange” because the story offered both “musical comedy clichés and banalities” as well as a 
“knowing, slightly insane humor that sprang out of unexpected places.” As a result, the “soggier portions” of 
the evening were “endurable” because of the show’s quirks, such as a “zany” sequence toward the end of the 
first act when, for one reason or another, all the principals confess to a nonexistent murder. The second act 
also offered some amusement, including a confused orchestra leader who continuously strikes up the band 
for the wedding march at the wrong time. 

Although Robert Benchley in the New Yorker warned that the gags were “pretty bad” and the music 
sometimes familiar, there was some “excellent chorus-dancing in trick formations.” An unsigned review 
in Time noted that many of the jokes and song cues resulted from the contrast between Jonica’s naive 
nature and the “worldly wisdom” of the other characters, the “mysteriously salable banalities of musical 
comedy” were here “exemplified” by the ballad “I Want Someone,” and the show’s highest-priced tickets 
cost $3.50. 

During the run, the musical was revised and at least two songs were cut (“Gotta Do My Duty” and “My 
Story Ends That Way”). The musical was based on an unproduced play by Dorothy Heyward. Stanley Green 
in Ring Bells! Sing Songs! reports that producer and director William B. Friedlander hired Moss Hart to adapt 
the play into a musical but soon after hired another (unknown) writer to re-adapt Hart’s script (the program 
credited the book to Heyward and Hart, and the third and final book writer went uncredited). 


THREE LITTLE GIRLS 


“THE DAINTY VIENNESE OPERETTA” / “THE GLorious MusicAL ROMANCE” / “THE MusicAL COMEDY GEM” 


Theatre: Shubert Theatre 

Opening Date: April 14, 1930; Closing Date: July 19, 1930 

Performances: 104 

Book and Lyrics: Original German libretto and lyrics by Herman Feiner and Bruno Hardt-Warden; English 
book adaptation by Marie Armstrong Hecht and Gertrude Purcell and English lyrics by Harry B. Smith 

Music: Walter Kollo 
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Direction: Staging by J. J. Shubert; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Wat- 
son Barratt, Art Director, and Herbert Moore, Assistant Art Director; Costumes: Emest Schrapps (name 
sometimes given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest R. Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro); Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Louis Kroll 

Cast: Prologue (1846)—Charles Brown (Wendolin), Tom Houston (Attendant at the Opera}, Edward Lester 
(Baron Von Rankenau), Natalie Hall (Beate-Marie), Raymond Walburn (Baron Von Biebitz-Biebitz), John 
Goldsworthy (Count Von Rambow), Charles Hedley (Henrik Norgard; Act One (1870)—Lorraine Weimar 
(Mrs. Munke), Stephen Mills (Kunz), Harry Puck (Otto Kunz), Charles Brown (Wendolin), John Goldswor- 
thy (Count Von Rambow}, Raymond Walburn (Baron Von Biebitz-Biebitz), Natalie Hall (Beate), Bettina 
Hall (Marie), Martha Lorber (Annette), Charles Hedley (Karl Norgard), Rollin Grimes (Fritz Von Tormann], 
George Dobbs (Franz Walden); Act Two (1870)—John Goldworthy (Count Von Rambow}, Raymond Wal- 
burn (Baron Von Biebitz-Biebitz], Natalie Hall (Beate), Bettina Hall (Marie), Martha Lorber (Annette), 
Rollin Grimes (Fritz Von Tormann), George Dobbs (Franz Walden), Raymond O’Brien (Von Hoffenstein), 
Charles Hedley (Karl Norgard), Charles Brown (Wendolin), Lorraine Weimar (Mrs. Kunz), Stephen Mills 
(Mr. Kunz), Harry Puck (Otto Kunz), Tom Houston (H.S.R. Prince Von Hochberg); Act Three (1880 and 
1890)—Thelma Goodwin (aka Goodwyn] (Charlotte), Frances Hess (Little Marie), Natalie Hall (Mme. Be- 
ate), Harry Puck (Otto Kunz), Martha Lorber (Mrs. Otto Kunz}, Stephen Mills (Mr. Kunz), Lorraine Weimar 
(Mrs. Kunz), Raymond Walburn (Baron Von Biebitz-Biebitz), Charles Hedley (Karl Norgard), Buddy Proc- 
tor (Little Hans Norgard}, Mary Bell (Mademoiselle), Lillian Lane (Elsa), Margaret Adams (Marie), John 
Edwards (Hans Von Kursten), Bettina Hall (Mme. Morrosini], Natalie Hall (Mme. Beate}, Francis Riley 
(Escamillo); Sopranos: Margaret Stevenson, Peggy Rose, Isabel Henderson, Diane Doering, Lillian Lane, 
Thelma Goodwin, Mary Bell; Altos: Mary Bowman, Alice Douglas, Dorothy Wyndham, Ruth Adele, 
Patricia Allen; First Tenors: Eric Birlenbach, Ralph Jameson, Jerry Cummings, Maurice Dobell; Second 
Tenors: Charles McClelland, Lu Talbott, George D’Andria; Baritones: Tom Houston, Harry Kornbluth; 
Bassos: Caven Jones, Simeon Jurist, Sam Bunin; Dancers: Elaine Melchior, Frances Stevens, Norma Perrin, 
Rosalind Rensing, Artennis Faque, Helen Turner, Marion Mayon, Mary Ray 

The musical was presented in a prologue and three acts. 

The action takes place in Vienna in 1846, 1870, 1880, and 1890. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Prologue: “Love’s Happy Dream” (Natalie Hall, Charles Hedley) and Finaletto (“The Letter Song”) 
(Charles Hedley); Opening Chorus (Ensemble); “Whistle While You Work, Boys” (music by Harry Rubens} 
(Harry Puck, Boys}; “Dream On” (music by Harry Rubens) (Natalie Hall, Bettina Hall); Sextet (Natalie 
Hall, Bettina Hall, Martha Lorber, Charles Hedley, Rollin Grimes, George Dobbs); “Letter Song” (reprise) 
(Natalie Hall, Charles Hedley); “Annette” (Harry Puck, Martha Lorber, George Dobbs); Finale (Company) 

Act Two: “T’ll Tell You” (music by Harry Rubens) (Bettina Hall, Girls); “Habanera” (Carmen, 1875; words by 
Henri Meilhac and Ludovic Halevy, music by Georges Bizet) (Bettina Hall); “Lesson in Letter Writing” 
(Natalie Hall, Bettina Hall, Martha Lorber, Raymond Walburn); Waltz Reprise (Natalie Hall, Charles Hed- 
ley); “Cottage in the Country” (Harry Puck, Martha Lorber); Finale (Company) 

Act Three: Entr’acte (for the entr’acte, the orchestra was conducted by Harold Stern); “Doll Song” (Thelma 
Goodwin, Girls); “Waltz with Me” (Harry Puck, Martha Lorber, Boys and Girls); “Letter Song” (reprise) 
(Natalie Hall); “Love Comes Once in a Lifetime” (lyric by Stella Unger, music by Harold Stern) (Natalie 
Hall, Margaret Adams), “Love’s Happy Dream” (reprise) (Natalie Hall, Charles Hedley) 


Operettas enjoyed their quaint if strict rules, and so most offered stories that took place in the past and 
were set in exotic and romantic locales. They were populated with choruses of merry villagers who sing and 
dance at the drop of a hat, not to mention fuddy-duddy old folks, pert minxes, feisty heroines, noble royals, 
dashing soldiers, hussars, brigands, gypsies, and stalwart young men always at the ready for a drink and a 
drinking song. There were also hoary jokes, corny staging conventions, and sometimes characters would have 
purposely ridiculous names (for Three Little Girls, Raymond Walburn played the role of Baron Von Biebitz- 
Biebitz, and thirty-two years later in a musical that was clearly not an operetta he also sported a comic name 
when he created the role of Erronius in the original 1962, Broadway production of A Funny Thing Happened on 
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the Way to the Forum). Occasionally a grouping of characters would sport first names that generally rhymed 
(for The Merry Widow, the Maxim girls were named Zo-Zo, Fi-Fi, Lo-Lo, Do-Do, Jou-Jou, Frou-Frou, Clo-Clo, 
Margot, Zu-Zu, and Sapho; and Blossom Time offered a trio named Mitzi, Kitzi, and Fritzi, who were renamed 
Tilli, Willi, and Lilli for the London production). And let’s not forget Lili, Franzi, Tini, Mali, Sini, Mitzi, Nini, 
and Betti, each and every one of them from The Great Waltz. And, of course, many operettas were fixated on 
royalty. Sometimes a prince or a count had the misfortune to fall in love with a comely commoner. Another 
favorite plot was romance-across-the-generations: love foiled in one generation blossoms in another when 
later descendants find true love. 

In the case of Three Little Girls, the across-the-generations romance went one better, with no less 
than three generations of star-crossed and star-blessed lovers. The work was based on the German operetta 
Drei arme kleine Madels, which premiered on April 22, 1917, at Berlin’s Nollendorfplatz Theatre, and the 
story took place in the Old Vienna of 1846, 1870, 1880, and 1890. Beate-Marie (Natalie Hall) and Heindrik 
Norgard (Charles Hedley) are in love, but family pressure forces her into marriage with the rich and titled 
Count Von Rambow (John Goldsworthy). Years later, Beate-Marie’s daughter and Heindrik’s son are simi- 
larly parted. But finally in the third generation her granddaughter and his grandson triumphantly find love 
fulfilled and thus are able to fulfill the unfulfilled destinies of fulfillment denied to their long line of un- 
fulfilled forebears. Or something like that. Clearly, the message was to be sure and get yourself born in the 
third generation, because first and second generations are doomed to be unlucky in love. Operetta traditions 
died hard, and so with lavish production values (which included a revolving stage) and Walter Kollo’s waltz- 
filled score (which was supplemented with music by three other composers) Three Little Girls managed 
to hang on for three months. And the operetta didn’t disappoint. It included the expected well-worn and 
groan-inducing jokes, and more than one critic reported the worst of all: “Are you going to see The Barber 
of Seville?” “No, I always shave myself.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the operetta offered “the best voices to be heard in town” and 
“that no operetta within the ticket-brokers’ memory has had such a musical asset.” When one heard the 
“harmonic teamwork” of the sisters Natalie Hall and Bettina Hall “even the most hardened musical-comedy 
observer must realize that here is something fresh and lovely on Broadway.” An unsigned review in Time 
said Shubert operettas had “seldom achieved a more epic aspect than” Three Little Girls, and the “tuneful” 
evening was “enhanced” by the voices of the Hall sisters and Martha Lorber. 

An unsigned review in the New York Times praised the “highly creditable” operetta, which provided a 
“full evening” of “unabashed sentimental make-believe,” a fullness “that at times nearly reaches the point of 
satiety.” The work was a “melodious, treacly exhibit” that was “sugared with an abundant plot.” And Walter 
Kollo’s score was commended as “lush, tuneful, caressing, imitative, and, in its mood and aspirations, both 
Viennese and pseudo-Viennese.” The critic also noted that “in this mechanical age” it was “still fun of a mild 
sort to watch” the performers whirl around on the revolving set (which was an early version of the chandelier 
and helicopter moments from Broadway’s British Invasion during the 1980s and 1990s}, and for the opening 
night performance “a goodly portion of the applause” went to the scenic devices. The critic also commented 
that on the day before the premiere an “invitational showing” was given that proved to be overly long. But by 
the official premiere on the following evening the show had undergone welcome “pruning and speeding up.” 

The title referred to the three daughters Beate, Marie, and Annette of the first-generation Beate-Marie and 
her husband Count Rambow. Note that both Three Little Girls and Rodgers and Hart’s Simple Simon shared 
a number with the same title, “Cottage in the Country.” For the latter musical, the song’s lyric and music 
are attributed to Walter Donaldson (not Rodgers and Hart). 

Vestiges of operetta techniques held on for decades, and in a letter to the author, Stephen Sondheim noted 
that Forum’s “The House of Marcus Lycus” was a “rather elaborate comedy song of which I was very fond.” 
But the syncopation “was beyond John Carradine’s capacity” because he’d been trained “as a Shubert operetta 
singer” and thus “was excessively square.” As a result, the song was “dropped and merely danced.” 


(KILPATRICK’S) OLD-TIME MINSTRELS 


Theatre: Royale Theatre 
Opening Date: April 19, 1930; Closing Date: April 26, 1930 
Performances: 9 
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Material: Selected and edited by Henry Myers; a program note thanked Edward B. Marks “for his personal 
efforts in assembling old-time minstrel melodies.” 

Direction: Staged by J. A. Shipp and technical direction by Walter F. Scott; Producer: Thomas Kilpatrick; Cho- 
reography: Donald Heywood, Scenery: Millard France & Sons; Costumes: Eaves; Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: Floyd Hickman 

Cast: Bones—Tom Bethel, Harrison Blackburn, Stanford McKissick, and Dan C. Michaels; Tambourine— 
Amon Davis, Sidney Easton, J. Louis Johnson, and John La Rue; Interlocutor—Henry Troy; Tenors—John 
W. Cooper, Louis Craddock, William Hart, Bert Howell, and George W. Nixon; Baritones—George Battle, 
Thomas H. Brandon, Rudolph Dawson, William “Porkchops” Cornish, and Billy Demont; Basses— 
J. W. Mobley, George Myrick, Donald Hayes, James K. Love, and R. C. Raines; Soprano—Jarahal; Drum- 
Major—J. Mardo Brown (“The Strutting Drum-Major”} 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Prelude: “We'll Raise the Roof Tonight” (Company); Overture: “(There’ll Be) A Hot Time in the Old 
Town (Tonight)” (lyric by Joe Hayden, music by Theodore [Theo] August Metz], “Good Morning, Car- 
rie” (lyric and music by R. C. McPherson, Elmer Bowman, and Chris Smith}, “In the Good Old Summer 
Time” (lyric by Ren Shields, music by George Evans; interpolated into the score of The Defender, 1902), 
and “The Leaders of the Ball” (Company); “Shame on You” (J. Louis Johnson); “Li'l Gal” (George Battle, 
Octet); “Trans-Mag-Ni-Fi-Can-Bam-Dam-U-Ality” (John La Rue); “White Wings (They Never Grow 
Weary)” (lyric and music by Banks Winter) (George W. Nixon); “My Babe from Boston Town” (Stanford 
McKissick); “When the Bell in the Lighthouse Rings (Dong Dong)” (R. C. Raines, Octet); “Castle on the 
River Nile” (lyric by Bob Cole, music by James Weldon Johnson) (Harrison Blackburn); Anthem: “Life [sic] 
Lift Every Voice and Sing!” (Company); “Something Ma Ain’t Got” (Dan C. Michaels); “Buck-and-Wing” 
(William “Porkchops” Cornish); “Sheba of Georgia” (Tom Bethel); “When the Sunset Turns the Ocean’s 
Blue to Gold” (Louis Craddock); “What You Gonna Tell Massa Peter When You Meet Him at the Gate?” 
(Amon Davis); Grand Finale: “Live and Die in Old Dixie,” “Didn’t He Ramble?,” “What the Band Played,” 
and “Dixie” (aka “Dixie’s Land” and “I Wish I Was in Dixie” [lyric and music usually attributed to Daniel 
Decatur Emmett]) (Company, and featuring J. Mardo Brown) 

Act Two: Entr’acte: “Melange of Melody” (George De Leon’s Swanee Ramblers—Floyd Hickman, Conductor; 
E. Reynolds, Violin; Albert Socarries, Flute; Ralph Dieppa, Clarinet; M. Cumbo, Cello; J. Brown, Piano; 
George De Leon, Bass; A. W. Brown and E. Chambers, Trumpets; Charles Greene, Trombone; Sam Hodges, 
Drum); Olio: (1) “Drill of the Minstrels” (sequence includes “Me and the Minstrel Band”) (The Minstrel: 
Harrison Blackburn; The Drill-Master: J. Mardo Brown; The Men: Louis Craddock, Rudolph Dawson, Billy 
Demont, William Hart, Donald Hayes, Bert Howell, J. W. Mobley, and R. C. Raines); (2) “Straightening 
Out a Crooked World” (Harrison Blackburn); (3) “Battle of the Buck-Dancers” (Rudolph Dawson, William 
“Porkchops” Cornish); (4) Jarahal (sequence includes “Bleeding Moon”), (5) “The Darktown Funmakers” 
Sidney Easton and Bert Howell; sequence includes “Somebody Done Me Wrong,” “Under the Bamboo 
Tree” (lyric and music by Bob Cole and J. Rosamund Johnson), and “Down among the Sugar Cane”; (6) 
John W. Cooper (sequence includes “Come after Breakfast” and “My Hannah Lady”), and (7) “Levee Levi- 
ties”—{a) “Roll Them Cotton Bales” (J. Louis Johnson, Company); (b) Specialty (soft-shoe dance by Ru- 
dolph Dawson; sequence includes “Lazy Moon” and “Ida”; Ophelia Snow: John La Rue; All-Black Snow: 
Amon Davis; Dandy: Henry Troy; Slick: Sidney Easton; The Deacon: Harrison Blackburn; The Bad Man: 
Stanford McKissick; Lazy Jim Arch-Fall: Dan C. Michaels; Mr. Dig, the Undertaker: J. W. Mobley; Stuts: 
John W. Cooper); and (c) Grand Finale: “Down South” (Company) 


Thomas Kilpatrick’s Old-Time Minstrels was a re-creation of an old-fashioned minstrel show, but no one 
was much interested. The production lasted for just nine performances, and reference books such as Best Plays, 
Musicals of the Thirties, and Ring Bells! Sing Songs! Broadway Musicals of the 1930’s completely ignore it. 

A program note indicated that the first New York “black-face” minstrel show was given in 1843 and that 
“the last Minstrel-Show” was produced in New York in 1908. As a result, Old-Time Minstrels was “an at- 
tempt to present authentically and entertainingly a genuine old-time minstrel performance.” 
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All the cast members in the production were black, but an unsigned review in Time reported that those 
performers who “were not black enough were darkened with cork” and “given mournful red mouths.” The 
evening consisted of traditional minstrel-styled songs, dances, and sketches, and the jokes were old ones, too (If 
six and three equal nine, and if five and four equal nine, then which formula are we to believe?}. A few critics 
noted that only the traditional preshow street parade was missing (Time speculated that Manhattan's “garbled 
traffic” precluded such a parade, and J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that “traffic being what 
it is” was a “madman’s delight” and thus the “darky troupe” was unable to march through Times Square). 

Atkinson said the show wasn’t the “most exhilarating entertainment,” and it was geared for “the bland 
contentment of sentimentalists who can enjoy simplicities for sentiment’s sake.” The fun was “labored and 
spasmodic,” and the production’s female impersonator, ventriloquist, and clog-dancers, as well as some of 
the other cast members, were “no better than third-rate variety entertainment.” While their material was 
“no great shakes,” however, the cast captured “a good deal of the old town hall magic” when they formed a 
semi-circle and went into the traditional routines of the classic minstrel show. The “fooling” was “scarcely 
brilliant,” but there was a “homely willingness to be lively about it.” 

Time reported that some of the production’s naysayers said the show’s “failure” was due to the “mediocre 
character” of the second-act olio (or vaudeville) sequence with its “antediluvian” skits. Time felt the olio’s 
highlight, and the one that elicited “loud applause,” was a series of “trick improvisations” by Sidney Easton 
and Bert Howell on the ukulele, violin, and portable organ, but noted that this sequence was derived from 
modern night club entertainment rather than the minstrel tradition. 

The program mentioned that “the last Minstrel-Show” had been seen in 1908, and it’s worth noting that 
forty-eight years after the opening of Old-Time Minstrels, the musical The Last Minstrel Show played in 
Wilmington and Philadelphia for a few weeks before cancelling its scheduled Broadway opening at the Helen 
Hayes Theatre on May 8, 1978. Set in 1926, the work was an ambitious concept musical that looked at the 
last performance of an all-black minstrel show (with black performers in blackface) which is shut down due 
to protests that the show is racist and demeaning to blacks. Ironically, there were some who found The Last 
Minstrel Show itself racially offensive. Joe Taylor Ford’s script was ambitious, and the use of actual songs 
from the minstrel show era added to the atmosphere. Della Reese gave a powerful performance as Black Sally, 
the producer of the minstrel show, and her stage presence and singing were immensely impressive. The min- 
strel sequences were superbly sung and danced, and Gregory Hines was a particular standout. 


SIR HARRY LAUDER 


Theatre: Jolson’s Theatre 

Opening Date: April 21, 1930; Closing Date: April 26, 1930 

Performances: 9 

Producer: William Morris 

Cast: Sir Harry Lauder, Uyeno Troupe, Fitzgerald and Hoag, Stella Powers, The Arnaut Brothers, Don Julian 
The revue was presented in two acts. 


Act One: Uyeno Troupe (Japanese jugglers); Fitzgerald and Hoag (known as “The Hollywood Horse”); “Stella 
Powers” (prima donna}; The Arnaut Brothers (“Two Loving Birds”); Don Julian (continental cartoonist) 

Act Two: Sir Harry Lauder; Best Plays reported that his selections were taken from the following list: “Flower 
of the Heather”; “I Love a Lassie”; “When I Get Tae Scotland”; “Roaming in the Gloaming”,; “Ta! Ta! 
Ma Bonnie Maggie Darlin’”; “Waggle o’ th’ Kilt”; “Saftest o’ th’ Family”; “The End of the Road”; “She’s 
Ma Daisy”; “Nice t’ Get Up in th’ Morning”; “Hame 0’ Mine”; “When I Meet McKaye”; “Just Got Off th’ 
Chain”; “Somebody’s Waiting for Me”; “Doughie the Baker”; and “Cronies 0’ Mine” 


The Scottish singer, dancer, and comedian Sir Harry Lauder (1870-1950) was in New York again with 
another of what he jokingly called his last farewell tour. An unsigned review in the New York Times noted 
that the entertainer described his current visit as his “latest tour of 60,000 miles by land and sea,” and while 
this was his sixth annual farewell tour he quickly “invited everybody present to his next and seventh” annual 
farewell jaunt. 
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The Times said that “not a whit” of Lauder’s “spirit” and not “a drop of his rich Scottish quality has 
evaporated with the years,” and the audience’s “rippling laughter” indicated that he could amuse both the 
young and the old. There were other entertainers on the bill, but “the show is Harry Lauder.” 


DEAR LOVE 


“THe Riotous MusicAL ROMANCE” / “THE LONDON MusicAL Comeby Hit” 


The London import Dear Love played two tryout engagements. It opened in Boston for two weeks beginning 
on April 28, 1930, and this booking was followed by one in Philadelphia. The Shuberts then transformed 
the show into a revue (with wispy vestiges of a book musical) and the revised version (as Artists and 
Models/Paris-Riviera Edition of 1930, see entry) opened on Broadway at the Majestic Theatre beginning 
on June 10, 1930, for fifty-five performances. 

The radically revised Dear Love opened on Broadway and doesn’t fall under the classification of a pre- 
Broadway closing. Because the tryout opened during the final weeks of the 1929-1930 theatre season, the 
entry for the show is placed at the end of the season, following those revues and musicals that opened 
in New York during the period January—May 1930. This entry is technically part of the entry for Artists 
and Models/Paris-Riviera Edition of 1930, but is placed chronologically within the text. 

Book: Dion Titheradge, Lauri Wylie, and Herbert Clayton 

Lyrics: Dion Titheradge 

Music: Joseph Tunbridge, Hadyn Wood, and Jack Waller 

Direction: Frank Smithson; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert by arrangement with Herbert Clayton and Jack 
Waller, Palace Theatre, London; Choreography: Ralph Reader; Scenery: Watson Barratt; Costumes: Er- 
nest Schrapps (name sometimes given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest R. Scrhrapps, and Ernest 
Schrappro; Lighting: Uncredited, Musical Direction: Uncredited 

Cast: Terry Horn (An Artist), George Del Drigo (French Lover, Bournet), Elizabeth Crandall (French Lover’s 
Girl), Josie Meth (Small Boy), Dimple Reide (Mother), Archie Roberts (Father, Butler), Al Bloom (Villiers), 
Wesley Pierce (Peter); Four Artists: Jack Bedford, Jack Fago, Fred Packard, and Edwin Murray; Four Models: 
Emmita Casanova, Betty McDonald, Marion Alden, and Vasilka Petrova; Vera Pearce (Jeanette), George 
Hassell (Gerard), Stanley Harrison (Scantlebury), Walter Woolf (Pierre), Jane Savile (Mrs. Gerard), Lily Irene 
(Marie), Helen Gilliland (Suzanne], Hazel Harris (Fifi), Kay Simmons (Modesta), Miss Florence (Specialty 
Dancer); Show Girls: Helen Casanova, Marion Alden, Emmita Casanova, Elizabeth Crandall, Dolores Bara, 
Theresa McCluskey, Betty McDonald, Jeannette Mundell, Ann Winthrop, Vasilka Petrova, Buff Bullard, 
Georgie McKenion, Mary Clarke, Billy Hill, Dimple Reide, Alice May Wood; Dancers: Baun Sturtz, Lillian 
Burke, Terry Latimer, Violet Carson, Lillian Carson, Alvina Carson, Viola Paulson, Sylvia Nelson, Helen 
Edwards, Kay Burnell, Molly Wakefield, Peggy Thomas, Maxine Darrell, Elaine Orlove, Ruth Bannon, Jerry 
Craiger, Rose Kaye; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Jack Fago, Jack Bedford, William Burdee, Fred Packard, 
Leon Le Shay, Jack Ross, Al Bloom, George Del Drigo, Frazier McMahon, Kaj Hansen, Edwin Murray 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in a resort on the Mediterranean. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Opening Serenade” (Ensemble); “Perfect Models” (Jack Bedford, Jack Fago, Fred Packard, Edwin 
Murray, Emmita Casanova, Betty McDonald, Marion Alden, Vasilka Petrova); “Budapest” (Vera Pearce, 
Ensemble); “Who Cares?” (Walter Woolf, Ensemble); “Love in a Mist” (Helen Gilliland); “Opening Cho- 
rus” (Ensemble]; “Two Perfect Lovers” (Walter Woolf, Helen Gilliland); “Parisian Tango” (Wesley Pierce, 
Hazel Harris); Finale (Company) 

Act Two: Opening Chorus: “Dance, Dance, Dance” (Ensemble); Specialty (Miss Florence); “Love” (aka “L-O-V- 
E”) (Lily Irene, Wesley Pierce, Ensemble}; “I Want You to Love Me” (Vera Pearce, George Hassell); “High 
Hat the Blues” (Wesley Pierce, Hazel Harris, Miss Florence, Ensemble); “Dear Love” (Walter Woolf, Helen 
Gilliland), “Waltz Parisian” (Wesley Pierce, Hazel Harris), Specialties (Jack Bedford, Jack Fago, Miss Florence) 
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1930-1931 Season 


THE GARRICK GAIETIES (June 1930; Third Edition) 


Theatre: Guild Theatre 

Opening Date: June 4, 1930; Closing Date: October 8, 1930 

Performances: 158 

Sketches: Carroll Carroll, Gretchen Damrosch Finletter, Landon Herrick, Sterling Holloway, Sally Humason, 
Ronald Jeans, Benjamin M. Kaye, Newman Levy, Leo Poldine, and Lewis M. Simon (Note: Best Plays also 
cites H. Alexander, Ruth Chorpenning, Leopoldine Damrosch, and Dorian Otvos as other sketch writers.) 

Lyrics: Allen Boretz, Eddie (Edward) Eliscu, Ira Gershwin, Harold Goldman, E. Y. Harburg, Paul James, New- 
man Levy, Thomas McKnight, John (Johnny) Mercer, Henry Myers, Willard Robison, and John (Josiah) 
Titzell (Note: Best Plays also cites Ruth Chorpenning and Malcolm McComb as other lyricists.} 

Music: Marc Blitzstein, Vernon Duke, Harold Goldman, Ned Lehak, Thomas McKnight, Richard Meyers, 
Everett Miller, Peter Nolan, Willard Robison, Charles M. Schwab, and Kay Swift (Note: Best Plays also 
cites Aaron Copland, Basil Fomeen, and William Irwin as other composers.} 

(Note: See list of musical numbers for specific credits for sketches and songs.} 

Direction: Philip Loeb; Producer: The Theatre Guild, Inc.; Choreography: Olin Howland (Stella Bloch, Assis- 
tant); Scenery: Kate Drain Lawson; Costumes: Kate Drain Lawson, Louis Simon, and Henri Peine du Bois 
(later, Raoul Pene du Bois); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Tom Jones 

Cast: Stella Bailey, Nan Blackstone, Albert Carroll, Ruth Chorpenning, Imogene Coca, Theodore (Ted) Fetter, 
Edwin Gilcher, Frances Guinan, Hildegarde Halliday, Ray Heatherton, Sterling Holloway, Otto Hulett, 
Eve Latour, Kate Drain Lawson, Philip Loeb, Edith Meiser, James Norris, Cynthia Rodgers, Edith Sheldon, 
Roger Stearns, Donald Stewart, William Tannen, Thelma Tipson, Velma Vavara, Ginger Meehan, Jo My- 
ers, Polly Rose; Note: Stella Bailey and Frances Guinan appear to have joined the company soon after the 
opening. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Number (Company); “How to Write for the Movies” (sketch by Sally Humason) (Secre- 
tary: Imogene Coca; Author: Sterling Holloway; Great Talkie Magnate: Philip Loeb); “Ankle Up to the 
Altar” (lyric by Eddie [Edward] Eliscu, music by Richard Meyers} (William Tannen, Thelma Tipson); “The 
Woman Pays to Advertise” (sketch by Leo Poldine} (Mr. Hayfoot: Albert Carroll; Mrs. Schuyler Thornton: 
Ruth Chorpenning; Mrs. Gloria Sanderhoff: Hildegarde Halliday; Duchesse de Barbizon: Edith Meiser; 
Marjorie Boyle: Thelma Tipson); “You Lost Your Opportunity” (lyric by Henry Myers, music by Charles 
M. Schwab) (James Norris, Edith Sheldon, Imogene Coca, Chorus); “The Soda Fountain” (sketch by Car- 
roll Carroll) (Sensitive Young Man: Albert Carroll; James Norris, Chorus); “Do Tell” (lyric by Henry My- 
ers, music by Charles M. Schwab) (Hildegarde Halliday, Ruth Chorpenning, Kate Drain Lawson), “Lazy 
Levee Loungers” (lyric and music by Willard Robison} (Nan Blackstone, Chorus); “Mei Lan-Fang” (sketch 
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by Benjamin M. Kaye, music by Vernon Duke) (Interpreter: Hildegarde Halliday; Tony: William Tannen; 
Judge: James Norris; Opera Singer: Donald Stewart; Boy from Orange, N.J.: Ted Fetter; Muriel: Albert Car- 
roll; Property Man: Edwin Gilcher}; “Out of Breath (and Scared to Death of You)” (lyric by John [Johnny] 
Mercer, music by Everett Miller) (Sterling Holloway, Cynthia Rogers); “A Famous Lawyer at Home” 
(sketch by Norman Levy) (Lawyer: Philip Loeb; His Wife: Edith Meiser; Maid: Hildegarde Halliday); “I Am 
Only Human After All” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg and Ira Gershwin, music by Vernon Duke) (The Boy: James 
Norris; The Girl: Velma Vavara; The Broker: Philip Loeb: The Girl Friend: Imogene Coca; The Tough: 
Nan Blackstone; The Tough’s Victim: Sterling Holloway); “Just a Sister” (lyric and music by Thomas 
McKnight) (Edith Meiser); “They Always Come Back” (sketch by Newman Levy); this sequence includes 
two songs, “I’m Grover” (lyric by Newman Levy, music by Vernon Duke) and “Johnny Wanamaker” 
(lyric by Paul James, music by Kay Swift) (Traffic Saleslady: Ruth Chorpenning; Body Guard: Kate Drain 
Lawson; Grover: Philip Loeb; Floor Walkers: Donald Stewart, James Norris, Ray Heatherton, Ted Fetter); 
First Customer: Cynthia Rogers; Second Customer: Otto Hulett; Second Customer’s Wife: Hildegarde 
Halliday; Second Customer’s Daughter: Midge Sidney; Beautiful Customer: Thelma Tipson; Employees, 
Customers, Others: Ensemble) 


Act Two: “Triple Sec” (book by Ronald Jeans, music by Marc Blitzstein) (Perkins I: Jane Sherman; Hopkins 


I: James Norris; Lord Silverside I: Ray Heatherton,; Stranger I: Ruth Chorpenning; Lady Betty I: Evelyn La 
Tour; Hopkins II: Donald Stewart; Stranger II: Velma Vavra; Lord Silverside II: Ted Fetter; Lady Betty II: 
Thelma Tipson; Lady Betty III: Imogene Coca; Perkins 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8: Ensemble); “Beauty” (lyric by Ned 
Lehac, music by Allen Boretz) (Edith Meiser); “Love Is Like That” (lyric by Allen Boretz, music by Ned 
Lehac) (Sterling Holloway, Imogene Coca, Chorus); “Uncle Sea Gull” (sketch by Landon Herrick) (Masha: 
Edith Meiser; Pasha: Thelma Tipson; Vasha: Hildegarde Halliday; Lasha: Cynthia Rogers; Chasha: Ruth 
Chorpenning; Sasha: William Tannen; Golosha: Edwin Gilcher); “Four Infant Prodigies” (lyric by Ned 
Lahac, music by Allen Boretz) (Child Poet: Edith Meiser; Child Violinist: Philip Loeb; Child Evangelist: 
Ruth Chorpenning; Child Movie Actor: Sterling Holloway); “Put It Away Till Spring” (lyric by John [Jo- 
siah] Titzell, music by Peter Nolan) (James Norris, Imogene Coca, Chorus); “Life in Hollywood” (sketch 
by Benjamin M. Kaye} (Ginnigan: Otto Hulett; The Great Super-Great Movie Star: Imogene Coca; The 
Greater Super-Greater Star: Thelma Tipson; The Great Super-Super-Great Crowd of Authors, Actors, Di- 
rectors, and Their Favorites: Company); “Got It Again” (lyric by Allen Boretz, music by Ned Lehac) (Nan 
Blackstone); “Scheherezade” (lyric and music by Harold Goldman) (Traveler: Philip Loeb; Sultan: Sterling 
Holloway; Scheherezade: Edith Meiser; Sultan’s Favorite: Kate Drain Lawson; Chorus); “Three Little 
Time Killers” (Midge Sidney, Jane Sherman, Polly Rose); “The Last Mile” (sketch by Louis M. Simon 
and Sterling Holloway) (Stout Lady: Ruth Chorpenning; Little Boy: Ted Fetter; His Mother: Edith Meiser; 
Old Man: Albert Carroll; Young Man: Sterling Holloway; Well-Dressed Man: James Norris; Motorman: 
Otto Hulett; Negro: Donald Stewart; Old Lady: Hildegarde Halliday); “Shavian Shivers” (lyric by E. Y. 
Harburg, music by Vernon Duke) (Hostess: Cynthia Rogers; Hope Williams: Thelma Tipson; Bill Robin- 
son: Evelyn La Tour; Helen Kane: Jo Myers; Chevalier: William Tannen; Mrs. Fiske: Albert Carroll; Ann 
Pennington: Edith Sheldon; Ann Pennington II: Imogene Coca; Chorus); “When the Sun Meets the Moon 
in Finale-Land” (lyric by Henry Myers, music by Charles M. Schwab} (Singer: Donald Stewart; The Sun: 
Ray Heatherton; The Moon: Edith Meiser; The Eclipse: Edwin Gilcher; The Stars: Chorus; The Signs of 
the Zodiac: Chorus; The Three Graces: Louis M. Simon, Kate Drain Lawson, Ted Fetter] 


The intimate revue The Garrick Gaieties was an antidote for those audiences a bit weary of the large and 


lavish editions of the Ziegfeld Follies, George White’s Scandals, Earl Carroll Vanities, Artists and Models, 
and the like. The first Garrick Gaieties had opened on June 8, 1925, for 211 performances at the Garrick The- 
atre, and the lyrics and music were by Lorenz Hart and Richard Rodgers, whose score yielded the evergreen 
“Manhattan” (introduced by Sterling Holloway and June Cochrane). A second Garrick Gaieties opened on 


May 10, 1926, for 174 performances; it too played at the Garrick, and Rodgers and Hart again contributed a 


score that introduced a perennial, in this case “Mountain Greenery” (sung by Bobbie Perkins and Holloway). 


Holloway returned for the current and final Garrick Gaieties (but this time around the score didn’t give 


him a hit song to introduce]. Despite its title, the show played at the Guild (now August Wilson} Theatre, 
and besides Holloway a few alumni from either one or both of the earlier editions returned, including director 


(and cast member) Philip Loeb, who had helmed the first two revues, and performers Edith Meiser, Hildegarde 
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Halliday, and James Norris. Lee Strasberg was the stage manager for both the 1926 production and the current 
edition. 

The revue’s sketches and songs were written by some two-dozen writers, lyricists, and composers, and a 
photograph in the program kidded the crowd of contributors with a full-page, bird’s-eye view photo of perhaps 
two-hundred city folk milling around at some unnamed event. The photo’s caption stated it was a “photo- 
graph of the authors, composers and lyricists of the new Garrick Gaieties.” Some sources refer to the 1926 
and 1930 productions of the revue as revivals, but like the Ziegfeld Follies and other annuals, each version of 
The Garrick Gaieties was a new edition of the series. 

The revue kidded topical and romantic events, but the emphasis was on show business. The song “Ankle 
Up to the Altar” spoofed Walter Winchell-speak, and the sketch “Uncle Sea Gull” (which was given an amus- 
ing alternate title, “Ten Years in the Country”) poked fun at dour and depressing Russian drama and offered 
characters with such names as Masha, Pasha, Vasha, Lasha, Chasha, Sasha, and, perhaps the most endearing 
of all, Golosha (note that for Mel Brooks’s 2007 musical Young Frankenstein the peasants were named Sasha, 
Masha, Tasha, and Basha). “Triple Sec” was a spoof of avant-garde opera with a text by Ronald Jeans and mu- 
sic by Marc Blitzstein (the latter in his Broadway debut), and the song “Four Little Prodigies” looked at child 
celebrities (a child poet, a child violinist, a child evangelist, and a child movie star). 

The sketch “Life in Hollywood” skewered a “great super-great” movie star, an even “greater super- 
greater” star, and then “great super-super-great” Hollywood nobility; the sketch “How to Write for the Mov- 
ies” provided a guide on how “to make money easily and honestly”; and “Going to the Play” was a sketch that 
dealt with the problem of buying theatre tickets. The song “Mei Lan-Fang” laughed at Preston Sturges’s then 
currently running hit play Strictly Dishonorable, here called Strictly Honorable and presented as if translated 
“from the American” by the Chinese performer Mei Lan-Fang in what J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York 
Times described as an “arched and sing-song Chinese manner” (Best Plays called Lan-Fang China's “greatest 
actor,” and earlier in the season he had appeared on Broadway for forty-one performances in a series of short 
plays from his repertoire). The program noted that “Shavian Shivers” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg and music by 
Vernon Duke} was a song about Shaw that would “make Shakespeare turn in his grave with envy” (it also 
managed to include impersonations of Maurice Chevalier, Bill “Bojangles” Robinson, Ann Pennington, and 
Helen Kane). The sketch “The Last Mile” was a spoof of the controversial prison drama of the same name, 
which was currently running on Broadway when the revue premiered. The drama was also satirized in the 
revues Hot Rhythm (as “The Penalty of Love”) and Blackbirds of 1930 (as “The Last Smile”). 

Another song (“Do Tell”) looked at gossip-mongers at a Catskill resort called Ginsberg-in-the-Pines; the 
sketch “A Famous Lawyer at Home” depicted a lawyer who cross-examines his wife and household staff as 
if they were always on the witness stand; and the song “Just a Sister” gave Edith Meiser the opportunity to 
perform a one-woman sister act. 

In one way or another, most of the revue’s songs and skits can today be appreciated as recognizable spoofs 
of show business and celebrity-hood, but it was the first-act finale that caused the most excitement, an elabo- 
rate sketch by Newman Levy titled “They Always Come Back,” which included two songs (“I’m Grover” 
and “Johnny Wanamaker”). The sketch was clearly of the moment with its topical subject matter and its 
depiction of Grover Whalen, the owner of New York’s Wanamaker’s department store. Whalen temporarily 
left the store when he accepted a one-year appointment as New York City Police Commissioner, but the 
sabbatical was cut short and he resigned because of controversies surrounding strong-arm tactics used by the 
police. The sequence speculated on what might happen if Whalen applied police department methods to the 
management of his store. (Note that later in the decade Whalen was appointed president of the New York 
World’s Fair Corporation.) 

Atkinson reported that just when “They Always Come Back” seemed to reach its conclusion, Al Jolson’s 
famous phrase that “you ain’t heard nothing yet” took over. Suddenly a quartet of “cherubic young men” 
began a “feverish anthem” in praise of “Johnny Wanamaker,” and as the song piled on the “virtues” of the 
department store the chorus went into “a paean of thanksgiving and jubilation,” a moment that defined “per- 
fection in topical satire.” Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the “equally bitter and searching” sequence 
made The Garrick Gaieties a “superior entertainment.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the score’s “most tuneful” song was Willard Robison’s “Lazy Levee 
Loungers” (which dealt with labor problems in the South and included a labor agitator and a group of Southern 
“radicals”), and “Out of Breath (and Scared to Death of You)” was the show’s “hardest plugged” number. The 
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critic noted that current events and people were treated “with all due disrespect,” and the chorus was both 
“enthusiastic” and “individualistic.” 

During the course of the run, the revue underwent a reordering of the sketches and musical numbers 
(for example, “Do Tell” and “Out of Breath [and Scared to Death of You]” were moved from the first to the 
second act); some material was cut (“Beauty” and “Three Little Time Killers”); and new material was added 
(“Shoo,” sketch by Hi Alexander; “Going to the Play,” sketch by Gretchen Damrosch Finletter; and “George 
and Mary,” lyric by Thomas McKnight and music by Charles M. Schwab). 

The revue closed on October 8, 1930, after giving a healthy 158 performances, and a week later a revised 
edition opened on October 16 for twelve performances (see entry). 

Contemporary recordings (by pianists Victor Arden and Phil Ohman and their orchestra with vocals by 
Frank Luther) of “I Am Only Human After All” and “Out of Breath (and Scared to Death of You)” are included 
in the collection Arden and Ohman Volume 2 (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1975-3A/3B). 


CHANGE YOUR LUCK 


“A Necro MusicAL ComeDy” 


Theatre: George M. Cohan Theatre 

Opening Date: June 6, 1930; Closing Date: June 19, 1930 

Performances: 17 

Book: Garland Howard 

Lyrics and Music: J. C. Johnson 

Direction: Cleon Throckmorton; Producer: Cleon Throckmorton; Choreography: Lawrence Deas and Speedy 
Smith; Scenery: Cleon Throckmorton Studio; Costumes: Hilda Farnhan; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical 
Direction: Stanley Bennett 

Cast: Alex Lovejoy (Big Bill), Jimmy Thomas (Cateye), Garland Howard (Hot Stuff Jackson), Alberta Perkins 
(Malindy), Sam Cross (Profit Jones), Speedy Smith (Skybo Snowball}, Cora La Redd (Bandana Babe Pep- 
pers), Sterling Grant (Romeo Green], Neeka Shaw (Josephine Peppers), Alberta Hunter (Mary Jane), Chick 
McKenney (Diamond Joe}, Hamtree Harrington (Ebenezer Smart), Mable Gant (Mathilda), Leigh Whipper 
(Evergreen Peppers], Millie Holmes (Passionate Sadie], Emma Maitland (Rat Row Sadie), Aurelia Wheeldin 
(Tack Annie}: The Sisters of Mercy—Dorothy Embry (Dottie), Mary Mason (Mary), and Lillian Cowan 
(Lil); Henry Davis (Hot Popper Henry), James Davis (Hot Popper Jimmy}, Van Jackson (Hot Popper Van), 
Bertha Roe (Ansy), Gertie Chambers (Percolatin’ Gertie], Yank Bronson (Short Dog), Sammy (Sam) Van 
(Charleston Sam), Louie (Louis) Simms (Shake a Hip), Buster Bowie (Shake a Leg), J. Lewis Johnson (Cap- 
tain Jones); The Four Flash Devils: S. W. Warren, Charles Gill, Billy Cole, and C. P. Wade; Stanley Ben- 
nett and His Syncopaters; Members of the Uplift League: Pauline Jackson, Fred McCoy, Charlie Downz, 
Mae Haywood, Alice Cannon, De Witt Davis, Harry Watkins, Millie Holmes, Luther Henderson, J. W. 
Mobley, Angeline Lawson, J. Louis Johnson, James McPeters, Sally Goldman, Frederick Wheeldin, Sylvia 
Collins, Emma Thomas, Ida Dewey, Chester Jones, Ida Rowley, and Cy Williams; Various members of 
the company played the roles of Dancing Girls, Levee Maids, Rat Row Rowdies, Roustabouts, Stevedores, 
High Yellows and Seal Skin Browns, Church Folks, and Citizens of Sundown 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Sundown, Mississippi. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Chorus; “Roll Dem Bales Along” (Ensemble); “Sweet Little Baby 0’ Mine” (Neeka Shaw, Gar- 
land Howard, Louie Simms, Buster Bowie, Ensemble}; “Can’t Be Bothered Now” (Cora La Redd, The Four 
Hot Peppers, The Sisters of Mercy); “Ain’t Puttin’ Out Nothin’” (Alex Lovejoy, Alberta Perkins); “Religion in 
My Feet” (The Sundown Trio, The Four Flash Devils, Sammy Van, Ensemble); “You Should Know” (Neeka 
Shaw, Sterling Grant}; “Wasting Away” (Alberta Hunter, Chick McKenney), “Walk Together, Children” 
(Sam Cross, The Uplift League); “Honesty” (Sterling Grant, Neeka Shaw, The Sundown Trio, Dance Sextet); 
“Mr. Mammy Man” (Neeka Shaw, Garland Howard); “My Regular Man” (Cora La Redd, Sammy Van, En- 
semble}; “I’m Honest” (Sterling Grant, The Sundown Trio); “Reprisal” (probably “Reprise”) (Company) 
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Act Two: “We're Here” (Alberta Perkins, Ensemble); “Low-Down Dance” (Chick McKenney, Sammy Van, 
Girls); “Open That Door” (Speedy Smith, Millie Holmes); “Change Your Luck” (Hamtree Hamilton, Al- 
berta Hunter); “Percolatin’” (Cora La Redd, Girls); Dance Specialty (Gertie Chambers), “Travellin’” (Sam 
Cross, Alberta Hunter, Ensemble); “St. Louis Blues” (lyric and music by W. C. Handy) (The Four Hot 
Poppers); “What Have I Done?” (Neeka Shaw, Sterling Grant); Dance (Sterling Grant, Garland Howard, 
Neeka Shaw); “Rhythm Feet” (Louie Simms, Buster Bowie); Finale (Company) 


Although Best Plays classified Change Your Luck as a “colored revue,” the self-styled “Negro Musical 
Comedy” was more precisely a revue-like book musical that focused on an undertaker who during Prohibi- 
tion sells bootleg liquor in his formaldehyde containers. Like most black revues and musicals of the era, the 
emphasis was on dancing, and this was the element emphasized by the critics. The evening was a lighthearted 
look at Prohibition, and the names of the characters (Profit Jones, Skybo Snowball, Rat Row Sadie, Percolatin’ 
Gertie) and the titles of the songs (“Mr. Mammy Man,” “Sweet Little Baby 0’ Mine”) embodied the good- 
natured spirit of the evening. And of course there were dance numbers throughout, including “Religion in My 
Feet,” “Low-Down Dance,” “Rhythm Feet,” and at least three dance specialties. 

The headline of an unsigned review in the New York Times stated that “Change Your Luck Has Nimble 
Dancers,” and the critic noted that when the dancers took over the stage “they were, in the manner of Negro 
musical show entertainers, at their best.” But they were done in by an “enervating and pointless” book. As an 
evening of specialties, the show “had its moments,” but as a book musical it “was often pretty sad.” However, 
Louie (or Louis) Simms and Buster Bowie “performed an expert number [“Rhythm Feet” expertly”; “Religion 
in My Feet” was “a frenzy of action and movement”; and one “ditty” in the score “was as direct in its single 
meaning as anything in Lysistrata” (no doubt the song was “Ain’t Puttin’ Out Nothin’”). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the show “taps along with considerable success,” and noted the 
décor was “miles ahead of anything that a colored show has ever had before,” the humorous moments were 
“good, legitimate Negro comedy,” and the dancing was “tops.” He concluded his review with a curious com- 
ment: If the reader was “a little incredulous” about the show’s title and wondered if it meant “what you think 
it means, don’t worry” because “that is exactly what it means.” 

During its brief run, the show underwent radical revisions in which new numbers were added (such as 
“Rat Row Drag”) and others dropped (including “Open That Door” and “Rhythm Feet”). 

If the show’s classification was a bit confusing, the program was, too, and it had a slapdash air about it: 
the list of musical numbers indicated that a quartet called The Four Hot Poppers performed two numbers, 
but the cast listing gave the names of just three “Hot Popper” performers, and so one assumes the original 
foursome must have been reduced to a trio; a Sundown Trio was mentioned in the song list, but the cast list 
didn’t identify them; the program couldn’t decide what were the official first names of two cast members, and 
so the performers in question were listed as both Louie and Louis Simms and as Sammy and Sam Van; and 
the first act finale was listed as “Reprisal,” but was probably intended to be “Reprise” (the Times wasn’t sure 
about this, and mentioned that if “Reprisal” was indeed the title, then “against whom it was being made was 
a bit difficult to determine in last night’s heat”). 

If Change Your Luck is remembered at all, it’s because it prominently included in the cast the future 
legendary jazz and blues singer Alberta Hunter, who here performed three numbers, including the title song. 

Change Your Luck was the first of five black revues and musicals that opened during the 1930-1931 sea- 
son, and it was followed by Hot Rhythm, Brown Buddies, Blackbirds of 1930, and Rhapsody in Black. A note 
in the program indicated that two “Negro” shows were scheduled to open on Broadway in early June 1930, 
a play titled Mr. Mammy Man and a revue called Black Magic. The score of Change Your Luck included the 
song “Mr. Mammy Man,” and so the name of that song was surely the show’s pre-Broadway title. No revue 
titled Black Magic opened, but August saw the premiere of Hot Rhythm, and perhaps Black Magic was an 
early title for that revue. 


ARTISTS AND MODELS (Paris-Riviera Edition of 1930) 


“THe Worip’s GREATEST Revue” / “THE Wortp’s Most Famous REVUE” 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 
Opening Date: June 10, 1930; Closing Date: July 26, 1930 
Performances: 55 
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Book: Uncredited 

Lyrics and Music: Officially credited to Harold Stern and Ernie Golden (see list of musical numbers for spe- 
cific credits). 

Direction: Dialogue staged by Frank Smithson; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Pal’mere 
Brandeaux; Scenery: Watson Barratt; Costumes: Ernest Schrapps (name sometimes given as Ernest 
Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest R. Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direc- 
tion: Max Meth 

Cast: Halfred Young (Pierre), George Del Drego (aka Drigo) (Bournet), George Hassell (Maurice), Stanley Har- 
rison (Mr. Harris), Harry Welsh (Waiter), Naomi Johnson (Naomi), Dorothy Drum (Girl, Second Girl], 
Wesley Pierce (Paul), Vera Pearce (Jeanette), Aileen Stanley (Mrs. Maurice), Dolores De Monde (Marie}, 
Mary Adams (Suzanne}, Archie Roberts (Butler), Hazel Harris (Nanette), Kay Simmons (Denise, Atten- 
dant), Kay McKay (Kay), Dimple Reide (Policewoman], Jane Manners (Blonde), Elaine Orlove (Brunette), 
Violet Carson (Swimming Instructor), Vivian Hall (First Girl); Headliners, Specialties, and Others: Phil 
Baker, The Havana Cubanola Rumba Band, Miss Florence (played by both Eileen Speeler and Vivian Hall), 
The Rath Brothers, Rosemary Deering, Terry Horne; Artists and Models Show Girls: Marian Alden, Em- 
mita Casanova, Dolores Bara, Theresa Meredith, Jeannett Mundel, Vasilka Petrova, Georgia MacKinnon, 
Mary Clark, Alice Wood, Billy Hill, Dimple Riede, Alicia Parnahay, Sylks Fontaine, Dorothy Drum, Helen 
Worth, Peggy Fish, Vivian Hall, Bobby Hamilton, Elaine Orlove, Jane Manners, Gloria Christy, Patricia 
Marquise, Jose Larkin; Artists and Models Dancers: Violet Carson, Lillian Carson, Alvina Carson, Peggy 
Thomas, Ruth Bannon, Inez Goetz, Jeanne Walton, Esther Whetton, Georgia MacTaggart, Verta Kunkel, 
Dorothy Goodman, Jane Love, Margot Nelson, Rosalie Milan, Maxine Darrell, Peggy O’Day, Evelyn Ford, 
Sally Ritz, Eleanor Whitney, Jackie Marquise, Ethel Dunton; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Jimmie Carr, 
Jack Fago, Al Bloom, Frazier McMahon, Ed Murray, Gus Quinlan, Fred Packard, Jack Ross, George Del 
Drego, Kaji Hansen, John Perkins, William Burdee 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Paris and on the Riviera. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: * denotes lyrics and music by Harold Stern and Ernie Golden and ** denotes lyrics by Dion Titheradge 
and music by Joseph Tunbridge, Haydn Wood, and Jack Waller. 


Act One: “Perfect Models” (**) (Artists and Models Dancers): “Ups and Downs” (*) (Wesley Pierce, En- 
semble); “Budapest” (**) (Vera Pearce, Ensemble); “My Real Ideal” (lyric by Samuel Lerner, music Burton 
Lane) (Mary Adams, Dolores De Monde); Ballet (Rosemary Deering, Artists and Models Ballet Dancers); 
“Ro-Ro-Rollin’ Along” (*)/“Jimmie and Me” (*)/and “Old Lady in the Shoe” (*) (Aileen Stanley); “Two 
Perfect Lovers” (**) (see below regarding lyricist and composer credits) (Mary Adams, Halfred Young); 
“Parisian Tango” (**) (Wesley Pierce, Hazel Harris); “Perfect Models” (reprise) (Halfred Young); Specialty 
(Miss Florence); “In Old Havana Town” (*) (Phil Baker, Girls); “The Rumba” (Company, The Havana 
Cubanola Rumba Band) 

Act Two: “Dance, Dance, Dance” (**) (Ensemble); “Without a Shadow of a Doubt” (lyric and music by Ord 
Hamilton) (Mary Adams, Halfred Young); “L-O-V-E” (aka “Love”) (**) (Dolores De Monde, Wesley Pierce, 
Ensemble}; “I Want You to Love Me” (**} (George Hassell, Vera Pearce}; Dance (Wesley Pierce, Hazel Harris); 
“The Tree” (*) (Halfred Young; danced by Rosemary Deering); “Where You Are” (*} (Aileen Stanley); “Nar- 
gileh” (*) (Eileen Speeler and Vivian Hall); “Sex Appeal” (*) (Kay McKay, Little Models); Finale (Company) 


Artists and Models was an occasional series of revues that lacked the distinguished touch of the Ziegfeld 
Follies, the Music Box Revues, and George White’s Scandals. Those annuals enjoyed top-flight sketch writ- 
ers, lyricists, composers, and stars, but generally speaking Artists and Models, Earl Carroll Vanities, and the 
Passing Shows were also-rans with little in the way of memorable songs and headliners (but the latter series 
at least managed to showcase a number of up-and-coming stars). The Artists and Models editions were lavish 
and most notable for scantily clad and nearly nude chorus girls, a risqué display that surely rivaled what was 
seen on the stages of the era’s burlesque houses. 
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Besides the current edition, there were five others in the Artists and Models series, all of them presented 
during a twenty-year period (in 1923, 1924, 1925, 1927, and 1943). The 1925 offering was billed as the “Paris 
Edition,” while the current presentation was subtitled the “Paris-Riviera Edition of 1930.” Although the 
series was in the revue format, the 1930 production was something of an anomaly because it began life as a 
book musical. During its Boston and Philadelphia tryouts, the show was titled Dear Love (see entry) and was 
based on a London musical of the same name that opened seven months earlier on November 14, 1929, at the 
Palace Theatre for 132 performances. The book was by Dion Titheradge, Lauri Wylie, and Herbert Clayton, 
lyrics by Titheradge, and music by Joseph Tunbridge, Hadyn Wood, and Jack Waller, and according to various 
sources (including British Musical Theatre Volume Two), the plot was set in Paris and focused on a titled 
if impoverished bohemian French artist and a beautiful heiress who agree to enter into a marriage of conve- 
nience so she can inherit a fortune (and for his troubles, the artist will be paid one-thousand pounds). But this 
is a musical, and so of course cupid gets in the way of what is supposed to be a strictly business arrangement. 

During the tryout, the Shuberts transformed the musical into a revue, but when the production opened 
on Broadway there were still vestiges of the show’s book. The program included both character names for 
the speaking roles and specific locales for the action, which took place in Paris and on the Riviera. When the 
musical underwent its sea change, comedian Phil Baker joined the cast and new songs were added to the score. 
Seven numbers were retained from the Dear Love score (“Perfect Models,” “Budapest,” “Two Perfect Lovers,” 
“Parisian Tango,” “Dance, Dance, Dance,” “L-O-V-E,” aka “Love,” and “I Want You to Love Me”), and the 
new songs were from a variety of writers (most of the additional ones were credited to Harold Stern and Ernie 
Golden, and other contributors were lyricist and composer Ord Hamilton, lyricist Sam [aka Samuel] Lerner, 
and composer Burton Lane}. Various sources differ on who wrote “Two Perfect Lovers” (some cite the Brit- 
ish team of Titheradge, Tunbridge, Wood, and Waller, who wrote the songs for Dear Love, and others credit 
Lerner and Lane, who had contributed “My Real Ideal” to the score). But note that “Two Perfect Lovers” is 
listed in the Boston tryout program of Dear Love, where it’s credited to the British writers. 

An unsigned review in the New York Times reported that the lyric of a song performed by Aileen Stanley 
suggested that “in a revue, it’s legs” (otherwise, the critic mentioned that “she didn’t quite know” the lyrics 
of the number). But if a revue needed legs, it also required “talent, ideas, taste and a point of view,” most of 
which were here offered in “insufficient amounts” or were “completely” lacking. As a result, the “dull” show 
was “unusually slow-moving and lackadaisical” and thus substituted “naughtiness and nudity” for “pace and 
material.” The evening still had “traces” of a story and “other rubbishy accoutrements of musical comedy” 
but never quite became a revue, and so the producers revived “undraped effects” to put the show over. And 
while the “amusing” Phil Baker was a “life-saver,” the critic noted that few “of his stories bear publication.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the evening was a “vague lineal descendant” of Dear Love which had 
added “singers, dancers and acrobats, much to the bewilderment of the audience.” The critic noted that the 
revue offered forty-four chorus girls “of whom more is to be seen than of any other group of Broadway females 
now exhibited,” and the critic quoted an “almost fictitious” credit in the program that stated, “scanties and 
brassieres by the Model Brassiere Company” (perhaps to emphasize this point, the program actually credited 
the Model Brassiere Company twice, perhaps anticipating that in the future someone might confuse it with 
Bells Are Ringing’s Bonjour Tristesse Brassiere Company). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker stated that the chorus girls were “remarkably bare,” and now that 
he’d established this fact he would continue his review and describe the plot about “a girl who has to marry 
by midnight (or perhaps it is that she is not to marry by midnight. I missed some of the exposition) or she will 
forfeit an inheritance from her uncle’s estate.” Benchley said it would be “difficult” to quote any of the show’s 
gags and still keep the New Yorker “within the rigid limits of the postal laws,” but he praised the “gagging” 
and funny routines of Phil Baker, all of which had “no relation to the rest of the show.” 

During the brief run of less than seven weeks, the production underwent considerable revision by cutting 
one or two numbers, adding another, and bringing in new cast members. The Times reported that the team 
of Shaw and Lee had been added to the cast and the show had undergone “a general speeding up of its run- 
ning order.” The Times also reported that for the June 26 performance Lee Shubert added a sequence titled 
“Undersea Ballet” (aka “Sirens of Ceylon”) to the show. Shubert had been impressed with the number when 
he saw it performed at the Folies Bergére in Paris, bought the rights to replicate it, and intended to use it in 
a new fall revue. But the upcoming Earl Carroll Vanities was rumored to include a similar sequence, and so 
Shubert “immediately” inserted “Undersea Ballet” into Artists and Models. The Times noted that the ballet 
was staged with “adroitly arranged mirrors” that provided the illusion that the chorus girls were “floating 
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around under the surface of the sea,” and to ensure the success of the number “French technical directors” 
were brought in by the producer in order to install the necessary décor for the underwater effects. 

There were actually two “underwater” sequences in the Earl Carroll Vanities, “The Sunken Submarine” 
(which included the song “Love Boats”) and the “Water Ballet” (“In the Bed of the Ocean”). And both Artists 
and Models and Earl Carroll Vanities also offered a Havana number: the former included “In Old Havana 
Town” and “The Rumba” (played by the Havana Cubanola Rumba Band, a “Havana” band that was “direct 
from Folies Bergére, Paris”), and the latter presented “La Rumba,” which was set in “The Havana Casino.” 


MYSTERY MOON 


“A Nove_ty MusicAL COMEDY” 


Theatre: Royale Theatre 

Opening Date: June 23, 1930; Closing Date: June 23, 1930 

Performances: 1 

Book: Fred Herendeen 

Lyrics and Music: Monte Carlo and Alma (M.) Sanders 

Direction: Victor Morley (“entire production under personal supervision of Paul M. Trebitsch”); Producers: 
James M. Graf in association with Paul M. Trebitsch; Choreography: Bunny Weldon; Scenery: Theatri- 
cal Arts Studios; Costumes: Brooks Costume Company; Lighting: Electrical effects by Duwico; Musical 
Direction: Ernie Valle 

Cast: Curtis Karpe (Lee Foo); Members of the Mystery Moon Company—Arthur Uttry (“Flash” Darrell), Kitty 
Kelly (Mildred Middleton), Winfred Barry (Queenie North), Harry Short (Smith Banks), Arthur Campbell 
(Don Bradley), Frances Shelley (Lola Harriott), Maude Brooks (May Delight), Pauline Dee (Goldie Del 
Monte}, “Juliana” (Premiere Danseuse), Ernie Valle (Orchestra Leader), Frank J. Marshall Jr. (James Boyd], 
Virginia Watts (Gladys St. James), Marjorie Gaines (Pearl Lindy), and Virginia Dawe (Bessie Van Neer); 
Mystery Moon Company Chorus Girls—Dorothy Waller, Helen Swift, Doris Delante, Ellen Sparks, Viv- 
ian Roscoe, Louise Baldwin, Faith Hope, Leonra Theodra, Vera Clark, Ruth Hatch, Gene Fontaine, Bee 
Walz, Dorothy Dawn, Rosalie Trego, Kay Apgar, Lenore Simone, and Elsie Thorne; Those Employed at the 
Palace Theatre in Portal, North Dakota—Charles Lawrence (Sam Martin), Frank Shannon (Joe Hendricks}, 
Harrison Brockbank (last name incorrectly spelled in program as Brookbank) (Ben Flint), Jane Taylor (Do- 
ris Flint), and Larry Woods (Constable Smedley Baker, Doctor}; Specialty Dancer: Nat Nazarro Jr.; Note: 
The musical’s lead dancer was billed as the premiere danseuse, and for reasons perhaps best known to the 
producers she was throughout the program cited as “Juliana” (with quotation marks). 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Portal, North Dakota. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Ernie Valle’s Orchestra); “Pepper and Salt” (Marjorie Gaines, Chorus}; “Mechanical Man” 
(Kitty Kelly, Charles Lawrence, Chorus); Solo (Frank J. Marshall Jr.); “You Always Talk of Friendship” 
(Frances Shelley); “One Night in the Rain” (Pauline Dee, Chorus); “What Could I Do, but Fall in Love 
with You?” (Kitty Kelly, Charles Lawrence); “It’s All OK” (Arthur Campbell, Jane Taylor, Chorus}; Solo 
Dance (“Juliana”); Finale (Company) 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Ernie Valle’s Orchestra); “Mystery Moon” (Jane Taylor, Arthur Campbell, Pauline Dee); 
Interpretive Solo (“Juliana,” Ballet Dancers); “Why Couldn’t We Incorporate?” (Kitty Kelly, Charles Law- 
rence); “Milkmaids of Broadway” (Marjorie Gaines, Chorus); “It’s All OK” (reprise) (Arthur Campbell, 
Jane Taylor); “Clean Out the Corner” (Frances Shelley, Marjorie Gaines, Chorus); Specialty (Nat Nazarro 
Jr.); “Naval Conference”—({a) Harrison Brookbank (Napoleon); (b) Arthur Campbell (Prince Karl); (c) Ar- 
thur Uttry (Mussolini); (d) Winifred Barry (Lady Astor); (e} Pauline Dee (Empress Josephine); (f) Kitty Kelly 
(Queen Marie of Rumania}; (g) Harry Short (Honorable Al Smith); (h) Charles Lawrence (“Hardboiled” 
Smith, U.S.N.}; (i) Virginia Dawe (News Reporter); and (j) Curtis Karpe (Major Domo) (Other members of 
cast portrayed Ladies of the Court, Pages, and Reporters); Finale (Company) 
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Mystery Moon holds the dubious distinction of being the first Broadway musical to play for just one per- 
formance, and perhaps it was cursed from the very beginning because it was originally known as One Night 
Only. The show was a combination of musical comedy and murder mystery, and it focused on a theatrical 
company touring the hinterlands for one-night stands in a musical that was called Mystery Moon. They’re 
presenting the show for one performance at the Portal Palace Theatre in Portal, North Dakota, a theatre ru- 
mored to be haunted. But it turns out the theatre’s owner uses the venue as a cover for drug smuggling, and 
the rumor that the building is haunted works well because it discourages speculation about what goes on at 
the theatre when a show isn’t booked there. 

An unsigned review in the New York Times said that although the “hodgepodge” combined “some not 
very effective mystery drama” and “some not very distinctive musical comedy specialties,” the result was 
nonetheless “more bearable” than “just another bad” mystery or musical comedy. The critic noted that the 
show-within-a-show Mystery Moon wasn’t up to Broadway standards and would never give “Dr. Ziegfeld any 
worry,” but no doubt the theatergoers in Portal, North Dakota, wouldn’t mind. The critic also wondered how 
“so many chorus girls” could have been “induced to trek through” so many one-night stands, a matter the 
plot never bothered to clarify. Apparently the critic had to leave early to make his deadline, and in his review 
he noted that there were “indications that the phantoms of the op’ry house” would be tracked down “and 
their crimes exposed.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the idea of a combination murder mystery and musical comedy 
had sounded promising but unfortunately Mystery Moon was “a big, scrawny turkey” which “just doesn’t 
jell.” The gags were “awful,” the music “nothing,” and the mystery itself was “even more of a joke than it 
was meant to be.” Wilella Waldorf in the New York Post said the score included “some of the most uninspired 
songs we've ever heard,” and Percy Hammond in the New York Herald Tribune said the “fumbler” wavered 
between a “flimsy ghost story” and a “suburban revue.” 

The Times reported that for the musical’s second night eight-hundred ticketholders were seated in the 
Royale Theatre when cast member Arthur Campbell came on stage and announced that because of a musi- 
cians’ dispute the performance was called off. He told the audience the box office would reimburse them for 
their tickets, and the show would resume on the following night. But there were no more performances of 
Mystery Moon, and so it inadvertently led a decades-long parade of musicals that played for just one Broadway 
performance (see below for a complete list). 

As for the canceled performance, the Times said a delegate from the American Federation of Musicians, 
Local 802, had arrived at the theatre just before curtain time and ordered the sixteen orchestra members to 
leave the theatre. A “three-cornered row” among the Shuberts (the lessees of the theatre), the producers of 
the show, and union officials arose from someone’s failure to post a bond guaranteeing the salaries of the 
musicians. The Shuberts blamed the producers and the producers blamed the Shuberts, and while a $1,800 
bond had been posted for twelve musicians, the producers alleged that the Shuberts were supposed to post a 
$500 bond for the remaining four musicians. Of course, the issue was moot when the producers decided to 
permanently close the musical. 

In a different article, the Times reported that the original script of Mystery Moon (then known as One 
Night Only) was by George Stoddard, who sold the work to Fred Herendeen, who then “altered it to suit 
his own purposes.” The summer of 1930 wasn’t a good one for Herendeen: Mystery Moon closed after one 
performance, and although his next show (Jungle Love) was scheduled to open in late June or early July, it 
never reached Broadway. In fact, the sometime playwright and librettist and occasional lyricist had a string 
of bad luck on Broadway. His plays The Web (1932) and Popsy (1941) ran for twenty-four and four respective 
performances. And during the 1930s he was represented with three more musicals that had short runs: All 
the King’s Horses (120 performances), The Provincetown Follies (63 performances), and Orchids Preferred 
(7 performances). And Mystery Moon continued to live under a curse even beyond its one-night stand: a year 
later, the Times wrapped up the 1930-1931 season with its annual summary and list of shows, but for some 
reason completely ignored Mystery Moon as part of the season (two one-week disasters, The Well of Romance 
and The Venetian Glass Nephew, made the list, but not Mystery Moon). 

The husband-and-wife songwriting team of Monte Carlo and Alma (M.) Sanders (who later in the season 
were followed by another husband-and-wife team when lyricist Paul James [aka Paul James Warburg] and 
composer Kay Swift wrote the score for the hit Fine and Dandy) had enjoyed success on Broadway with the 
one-year run for Tangerine in 1921; otherwise, they were always connected with disappointing shows: The 
Chiffon Girl (1924; 103 performances], Bye, Bye, Barbara (1924; 16 performances), Princess April (1924; 24 
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performances], and Oh! Oh! Nurse (1925; 32 performances). After the disaster Mystery Moon, they tested the 
Broadway waters just one more time, and in 1947 came up with a huge bomb when Louisiana Lady crashed 
after four performances. This was about a bordello disguised as a girls’ finishing school, and Robert Garland in 
the New York Journal-American memorably described it as a “mild mixture of muck, music and magnolias.” 

Following Mystery Moon, twenty-seven more Broadway musicals closed after just one performance: Hum- 
min’ Sam (1933), ’Tis of Thee (1940), Kelly (1965), Here’s Where I Belong (1968), Billy (1969), La Strada (1969), 
Gantry (1970), Blood Red Roses (1970), Johnny Johnson (1971 revival), Frank Merriwell, or Honor Challenged 
(1971), Wild and Wonderful (1971), Heathen! (1972), Rainbow Jones (1974), Mourning Pictures (1974; techni- 
cally a play with music that included nine songs), Home Sweet Homer (1976), Gorey Stories (1978; a revue 
of sketches with incidental songs), A Broadway Musical (1978), The Utter Glory of Morrissey Hall (1979), 
Onward Victoria (1980), Broadway Follies (1981), The Moony Shapiro Songbook (1981), Little Johnny Jones 
(1982. revival), Cleavage (1982), Play Me a Country Song (1982), Dance a Little Closer (1983), Take Me Along 
(1985 revival), and Glory Days (2008). 


EARL CARROLL VANITIES (1930; Eighth Edition) 


“Worib’s GREATEST Revue” / “A SUPER-SPECTACLE” / “MEETING AMERICA’S DEMAND FOR SOPHISTICATED ENTERTAINMENT” 


Theatre: New Amsterdam Theatre 

Opening Date: July 1, 1930; Closing Date: January 3, 1931 

Performances: 215 

Dialogue (Sketches and Monologues): Eddie Welch and Eugene Conrad 

Lyrics: E. Y. Harburg and Ted Koehler 

Music: Jay Gorney and Harold Arlen; “orchestral” music by Domenico Savino 

Direction: Earl Carroll; dialogue staged by Priestly Morrison; technical direction by Bernard Lohmuller; Pro- 
ducer: Earl Carroll; Choreography: LeRoy Prinz; Scenery: Hugh Willoughby; Costumes: Charles LeMaire 
and Mme. Arlington (other costumes by C. Boehm, Vincente Minnelli, and Florence Weber); Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Ray Kavanaugh 

Cast: Jimmie (Jimmy) Savo, Jack Benny, Patsy Kelly, Herb Williams, Harry Stockwell, Thelma White, John 
Hale, Dorothy Britton, Irene Ahlberg, The Collette Sisters (Mildred and Ruth), The Condos Brothers 
(Frank and Harry), Betty Veronica, Faith Bacon, Murray Bernie, Claiborne Bryson, Vivian Fay, Edward 
(Eddie) Harrison, Renee Havel, Billy Rolls; Ensemble: Myrtle Allen (possibly Allan), Helen Arlan, Violet 
Arnold, Betty Bassett, Murray Bernie, Renee Bonnie, June Brewster, Marion Carewe, Kay Carroll, Diane 
Cullen, Martha Devine, Ronald Fielder, Rose Fronson, Genie Fursa, Gabriella, Harriet Hagman, Angeline 
Hassell, Julia Jenner, Frances Joyce, Alice Kerwin, Rita Kerwin, Nelda Kincaid, Dorothy Lamb, Nondas 
Metcalf, Ida Michael, Vera Milton, Mabel Nordman, Marion O'Day, Edith Pragan, Blanche Reeves, Harry 
Rogers, Paula Sands, Rose Shaw, Pearl Shepherd, Betty (Elizabeth) Sundmark, Constance Trevor, Sunny 
Trowbridge, Beryl Wallace, Eileen Wenzel, Geraldine Worthing (possibly Pratt); Orchestra—Violins: Al- 
bert Pearl, Arthur Germayn, Samuel Verber, Charles Bell, Richard Baravalle, Arthur Faltin; Cello: Joe 
Benavente; Bass: Henry Hartmann; Saxophones: Al Stumkoff, Vincent Peper; Pianos: Charles Sassone, 
Bobby Roth; Sax: Cookie Hannaford; Trumpets: Victor D’Ippolito, Anthony Ginaelli, John Granata; Trom- 
bones: Frank Zimmoch, Horace Hannaford; Xylophone: Edward Pharo; Drums: Arthur Geldard; Note: For 
names of musicians in The Royal Rumba Orchestra, see credits for “Moonlit Palms” in the list of musical 
numbers. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Ray Kavanaugh and His Vanities Band); “The Unseen Host” (recorded voice of Earl 
Carroll);“The Most Beautiful Girls in the World” (Marion O’Day, aka Miss Irvington, New Jersey; June 
Brewster; Nelda Kincaid, aka Miss Alabama; Beryl Wallace, aka Miss Brooklyn; Alice Kerwin; Betty 
Sundmark, aka Miss Philadelphia; Rose Shaw; Renee Havel; Helen Arlan; Geraldine Worthing; Julia Jen- 
ner; Martha Devine, aka Miss Boston; Renee Bonnie, aka Miss California; Edith Pragan; Rosa Fronson; 
Paula Sands; Ida Michael; Vera Milton, aka Miss England; Blanche Reeves; Marion Carewe; Genie Fursa, 
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aka Miss Bronx; Nondas Metcalf, aka Miss New Orleans; Mabel Nordman, aka Miss Westchester; Doro- 
thy Lamb, Rita Kerwin; Myrtle Allen, aka Miss Cleveland; Diane Cullen; Sunny Trowbridge, aka Miss 
Medford; Pearl Shepherd; Betty Bassett, aka Miss New York; Angeline Hassel, aka Miss Pittsburgh; Har- 
riet Hagman, aka Miss Finland; Violet Arnold, aka Miss New Jersey); Song: “Kneedeep in June” (lyric by E. 
Y. Harburg, music by Jay Gorney) (Thelma White, The Collette Sisters); “A Field of Daisies” —Song: “One 
Love” (lyric by Ted Koehler, music by Harold Arlen) (John Hale) and “Fan Dance—Heart of the Daisies” 
(Faith Bacon); “Revolving Flowers” (“effect” by Max Teuber]; “Announcement” (Miss New York: Betty 
Bassett; Miss America: Irene Ahlberg; Miss Universe: Dorothy Britton]; “Apartment Hunting” (Gentle- 
man: Ronald Fielder; Lady: Eileen Wenzel; Janitor: Murray Bernie); “The Ballroom” (He: John Hale; She: 
Betty Veronica); “Nautical Justice” (Captain: Herb Williams, First Officer: Harry Stockwell; Surgeon: 
Ronald Fielder; Stewardess: Naomi Ray; Stowaway: Jimmie Savo; Boy: Edward (Eddie) Harrison; Passen- 
ger: Patsy Kelly; Sailors: Frank Condos, Harry Condos, Murray Bernie, Billy Rolls); “Midinette Lane” (The 
Collette Sisters); “Modes—A Window at Merls” (The Girl in Pink: Irene Ahlberg; The Girl in Chartreuse: 
Constance Trevor; The Girl in Eggshell: Eileen Wenzel, aka Miss St. Louis; The Girl in White: Frances 
Joyce, aka Miss San Francisco; The Girl in Maize: Kay Carroll; Mme. Franco: Naomi Ray; Window Trim- 
mer: Harry Stockwell; Gustave: Jimmie Savo; Late Customer: Betty Veronica); “After the Ball” (He: Herb 
Williams; She: Patsy Kelly; Musical Director: Ronald Fielder); “Cellar of the Giants”; “Bottles”—Song: 
“Hittin’ the Bottle” (lyric by Ted Koehler, music by Harold Arlen) (Thelma White), “Three Gentlemen” 
(Frank Condos, Harry Condos, Murray Bernie); “Just Kids” (First Child: Betty Veronica; Second Child: 
Thelma White; Passerby: Claiborne Bryson); “Voice with a Smile”; “A Grimm Tale” (Guard: Jimmie Savo; 
Passerby: Edward Harrison); “Brown Pastures” (sketch by Billy Hughes) (Mother: Naomi Ray; Milkmaid: 
Dorothy Britton; Salesman: Jack Benny; The Cow: Gabriella), “Flirtation Dance” (Thelma White, Mur- 
ray Bernie); “A Curtain from Nanking” (Chinese Tassels: Myrtle Allan, Nelda Kincaid, Angeline Hassell, 
Violet Arnold, Edith Pragan, Marion O’Day); “The Noted Chinese Actor, Satsunmon” (Mee Got Yen: 
Herb Williams; Property Man: Jimmie Savo; Mee Hot: Patsy Kelly; The Faithful Keeper: Claiborne Bryson; 
Servant: Edward Harrison; Imperial Manchu Melodists: Jack Benny, Billy Rolls, Ronald Fielder, Harry 
Rogers, Angel Pagan, Rafael Rotger); Dance (Billy Rolls); “Planet X”—Song: “The March of Time” (lyric 
by Ted Koehler, music by Harold Arlen) (Pluto: Harry Stockwell; Time: John Hale); “Strange Inhabitants 
of the Skies”; “The Mysterious Stars” (Renee Havel, Mabel Nordman, Harriet Hagman, Ida Michael, Julia 
Jenner, Geraldine Worthing, Rose Shaw, Helen Arlan; Mars: Marion Carewe; Venus: Kay Carroll; Mer- 
cury: Irene Ahlberg; Neptune: Eileen Wenzel; Uranus: Constance Trevor; Jupiter: Frances Joyce; Saturn: 
Faith Bacon; “and Twenty-Four Satellites”); “The Diamond-Studded Sky”; “The Sling Shot” (Jimmie 
Savo]; “Where There’s a Will” (sketch suggested by Ray Mayer) (Lawyer: Jack Benny; Ruthie Ruth: Betty 
Veronica; Dimples O’Shaughnessy: Thelma White; Ike Watercress: Harry Stockwell, Agatha: Dorothy 
Britton; Cynthia: Patsy Kelly; Meadows: Ronald Fielder; Mrs. Lucy Watercress: Naomi Ray; Aloysius 
Watercress, 2nd: Billy Rolls; Aloysius Watercress, 3rd: Edward Harrison; Yvonne: Marion Carewe (pos- 
sibly performed by Faith Bacon); Buttercup: Frances Joyce; Chrysanthemum: Constance Trevor; Begonia: 
Eileen Wenzel; Daffodil: Kay Carroll; Callalilly: Irene Ahlberg; Aloysius Watercress: Herb Williams); “Let 
Freedom Ring”; “Drummers of Discontent” (Frank Condos, Harry Condos, Murray Bernie}; “Voices of 
the People” (John Hale, Harry Stockwell, Claiborne Bryson); “The Spun Glass Curtain”; “Independence 
Hall, 1776” (A Patriot: Jack Benny); “On Parade” (The Blue Grenadiers); “Gettysburg, 1863” (The Words 
of Lincoln: Jack Benny); “Is This the Law?” (The White Grenadiers), “Over There, 1917”; “Ring Out the 
Blues” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Jay Gorney) (The Red Grenadiers); “House of Representatives, 
1930” (Congressman: Jack Benny); “Capitol, 1935”; Finale 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Ray Kavanaugh and His Vanities Band]; “The Subterranean Gardens”; “Tableau—From 
Out the Sea” (Neptune’s Daughter: Faith Bacon; Mermaids: Martha Devine, Edith Pragan, Myrtle Allan, 
Harriet Hagman, Betty Bassett, Alice Kerwin, Blanche Reeves, June Brewster); “The Sunken Subma- 
rine’”—Song: “Love Boats” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Jay Gorney) (Singers: John Hale, Harry Stock- 
well; Goldfish: Kay Carroll; Seaweed: Constance Trevor; Jellyfish: Eileen Wenzel; Siren: Irene Ahlberg; 
Sturgeon: Frances Joyce; Little Neck: Ida Michael; Cherry Stone: Vera Milton; Sardine: Beryl Wallace); 
“In the Bed of the Ocean”—“Water Ballet” (Mermaids); “Explaining the Fight” (Jack Benny); “The Ha- 
vana Casino” (sketch by Della [aka Stella] Ungar and Jimmie Johnson): Song: “La Rumba” (lyric by E. Y. 
Harburg, music by Jay Gorney) (Claiborne Bryson, The Collette Sisters, Thelma White, Betty Veronica); 
“Moonlit Palms” (The Royal Rumba Orchestra: Rafael Rotger, Angel Pagan, August Cammarota, Angelo 
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Petix, Robert Botti, Valentino Peretti, Aniello Nappi, Richard Quagliarella, Anthony Mulieri, Michael 
Mulieri, Leonard Malvasi, Amedeo Rispoli, Mario Margarido, Agnostino Caporaso, Donato D’Onofrio, 
Sam Piemonte, Pleasant Guadagno, Andrea Corleto, David Brown, Cesare Franco, and Vincent Fattibene; 
La Rumba Girls); “Lobby of the St. Moritz” (sketch suggested by Ken Kling) (Bell Boy: Edward Harrison; 
Clerk: Billy Rolls; Bride: Patsy Kelly; Groom: Jimmie Savo; Man: Jack Benny; Girl: Thelma White}; “Cor- 
ridor of the Hotel” (Man in 25-A: Herb Williams; The Maid of Honor: Dorothy Britton; Bridesmaids: 
Irene Ahlberg, Frances Joyce, Constance Trevor, Eileen Wenzel) and Specialty Dance (Edward Harrison); 
“Virtue’s Bed” (The Lost Lady: Kay Carroll; Chambermaid: Naomi Ray; First House Detective: Murray 
Bernie; Second House Detective: Claiborne Bryson; Miss Irving: Betty Veronica; Miss Gold: Mildred Col- 
lette); “The Gold Curtain”: Dance (Thelma White);” Announcement” (recorded voice of Earl Carroll); “A 
New Star in the East” (Vivian Fay); “The Curtain of Splendor” (Curtain of Vanity: Vivian Fay; Curtain of 
Luxury: Violet Arnold, Betty Sundmark, Nelda Kincaid; Curtain of Wealth: Beryl Wallace, Genie Fursa; 
Curtain of Riches: June Brewster, Myrtle Allen, Alice Kerwin; Curtain of Glamour: Vera Milton, Renee 
Havel, Harriet Hagman, Marian O’Day, Rose Shaw, Helen Arlan, Ida Michael; Curtain of Beauty: Rita 
Kerwin, Edith Pragan, Blanche Reeves), “Filigree and Diamonds” (The Rose and Feather Girls; The God- 
desses of Inspiration: Kay Carroll, Irene Ahlberg, Constance Trevor, Eileen Wenzel, Frances Joyce, Marion 
Carewe, and Dorothy Britton) (sequence included song “I Came to Life,” lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music 
by Jay Gorney, and sung by John Hale); “Tights and Tarlatan” (Premiere Danseuse: Naomi Ray; Albert 
Rasch: Edward Harrison); “All Quiet” (sketch by Philip Kobbe) (Mr. Stewart: Herb Williams; Salesman: 
Jack Benny; Steamfitter: Jimmie Savo; Secretary: Dorothy Britton; Foreman: Billy Rolls; Carpenter: Harry 
Stockwell; Apprentice: Murray Bernie; Mimeotypist: Faith Bacon; Typists: Kay Carroll, Eileen Wenzel, 
Irene Ahlberg, Constance Trevor, Frances Joyce); Song: “Out of a Clear Blue Sky” (lyric by Ted Koehler, 
music by Harold Arlen) (The Collette Sisters); “The Terrace of Color” (56 Dancing Prisms); “Stepping 
High” (Edward Harrison);The Condos Brothers; “Station YRU” (Announcer: Jack Benny; Don Juan: Jim- 
mie Savo; Miss Lummock: Naomi Ray; Her Secretary: Harry Stockwell; General Verismutty: Herb Wil- 
liams; His Interpreter: Ronald Fielder; Mme. Doreme: Faith Bacon; Station Assistants: Murray Bernie, 
Frank Condos, Trickster: Billy Rolls); “Aboard the Graf Zeppelin”: Song: “Going Up” (Betty Veronica, 
Harry Stockwell, Mildred Collette, Claiborne Bryson, Ruth Collette, John Hale); “In the Bag”; Grand Fi- 
nale (Company) 


The program for the eighth edition of Earl Carroll Vanities (it would seem to be the seventh, but appar- 
ently Carroll considered an earlier Sketch Book revue as part of his series) comforted and assured us that 
it met “America’s Demand for Sophisticated Entertainment.” No doubt throughout the nation throngs of 
enraged and Depression-depressed Americans carried torches down main streets in their demand for more so- 
phisticated Broadway fare, and thankfully Carroll heard them. Of course, “sophisticated” entertainment was 
essentially a code word for blue humor and undraped females, and so the revue didn’t disappoint: it pushed 
the envelope, and a few days after its opening it made the front page of the New York Times when the police 
raided the theatre and arrested a number of the cast members for allegedly lewd onstage behavior (more be- 
low). But happily bonds were posted, the gang was back on stage for the next performance, and Carroll had 
inadvertently bought himself reams of free publicity that allowed the revue to run for 215 performances. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the Times said the revue’s idea of humor was “generally degrading” and remained at 
a “consistently low level.” Comics Jimmie Savo, Herb Williams, and Jack Benny found themselves “paddling 
steadily through the muck,” and Patsy Kelly fell “afoul” with “slatternly jesting.” And since this was the 
season when nudity made a comeback (see Artists and Models), the show studied the undraped female “rather 
scrupulously.” An unsigned review in Time said the evening dwelt on “feminine anatomy” and noted that if 
a submarine ballet didn’t “delude” theatergoers into believing the mermaid chorus girls were underwater, it 
at least convinced them the girls were undressed. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker also mentioned the swimming scene and stated it presented “several 
naked young ladies and one what might better be a naked young man,” all of whom made “odd rotary move- 
ments” that presumably provided the illusion of swimming. The evening was far too long and needed pruning, 
but Savo, Williams, Benny, and Kelly were amusing. The latter was clearly “fed up with the show” and on 
opening night she ambled “through scene after scene, throwing away lines that, through her indifference to 
them, suddenly became worth keeping.” 
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Besides the nudity, off-color humor, and the sequence that the police found the most objectionable, the 
show’s most talked-about number was the first-act closing, a twenty-minute, thirteen-part number that began 
with “Let Freedom Ring” and was devoted to the soap box and the evils of Prohibition. Jack Benny appeared 
as the father of America and at one point portrayed Lincoln and recited part of the Gettysburg Address. Atkin- 
son noted that “somehow” the polemic managed to equate Prohibition with unemployment. Time found the 
number “confused,” with its parade of chorus girls chanting “Prohibition! Prohibition!” while cast members 
delivered “pithy orations” against the Eighteenth Amendment. Benchley said the “smashing denunciation” 
of Prohibition “would convert the most confirmed wet to the Anti-Saloon League,” and when the young la- 
dies “in nothing much” but red and blue colors sang out “Is This the Law?,” it became clear that Prohibition 
couldn’t “stand up another day” under such an “assault.” 

As noted, the revue made headlines when squads of police raided the show. A front-page article in the 
Times reported that the raid occurred after the July 9 matinee, and most of the performers in the “Modes—A 
Window at Merls” number were arrested, including Jimmie Savo, who played a window dresser among wax 
fashion models who come to life. Also arrested was Faith Bacon, who wasn’t part of the “Modes” sequence 
but whose fan dance had raised the ire of the vigilant police department censors (Best Plays noted that Miss 
Bacon’s offending fan was too small, and the “shapely chorister” had “nothing else with which to protect 
her person from the glare of the footlights”). The performers were told to put on their street clothes and 
“come quietly,” but once bail was posted the “prisoners” were soon performers again. It seems the offend- 
ing “Modes” number was restaged and for at least a few weeks remained in the revue, but by early August it 
was dropped from the production. As for Miss Bacon’s fan, Best Plays reported that it was “enlarged, or made 
more opaque.” 

In a follow-up article for the New Yorker, Benchley said the “Cossacks” who raided the revue showed 
their “excellent taste,” and he noted the “Modes” number was “easily the most offensive one” in the revue 
because “there is dirt and dirt.” But he was amused the police didn’t seem bothered by the song “Hittin’ the 
Bottle” (in his original notice he commented that the song had tried “to do something dirty without actually 
laying itself open to police action”), and because the censors saw “nothing censorable” in the number he 
suspected “they must lead very sheltered lives.” 

During the run, the sketch “Domestic Bliss” (performed by Herb Williams and Harry Stockwell) was 
added; Jack Benny’s monologue “Explaining the Fight” was replaced with “Pardon the Interruptions”; Thelma 
White’s dance “The Gold Curtain” and the offending sketch “Modes—A Window at Merls” were dropped; and 
the song “Contagious Rhythm” (lyric by Ted Koehler, music by Harold Arlen) was interpolated into the score 
at some point. As the run progressed, the first act remained pretty much the same, but the second underwent 
a major reordering of its songs, sketches, and dances. 

The program couldn’t quite make up its mind, and so one showgirl was identified as both Myrtle Allen 
and Allan; another as Betty and Elizabeth Sundmark; and it seems that another was alternately known as 
Geraldine Worthing and Geraldine Pratt. Edward Harrison was occasionally named Eddie Harrison; costume 
designer Vincente Minnelli was identified as Vincente Minvelli; and the first name of headliner Herb Wil- 
liams was sometimes given as Herb and other times as “Herb” (with quotation marks). The program also 
identified lyricists E. Y. Harburg as E. J., and Ted Koehler as Kohler. 

Comic Jimmie Savo later altered his first name to Jimmy. Note that the company included up-and-coming 
comedian Jack Benny, and singer Harry Stockwell’s voice was later heard as the prince in Walt Disney’s 1937 
film Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (Stockwell was also the father of actors Dean and Guy Stockwell). 
And forty-one years later in the hit 1971 revival of No, No, Nanette, Patsy Kelly was still (as Benchley had 
noted for the Vanities) throwing away her lines with bemused indifference (and to the audience’s delight). For 
Follies, Stephen Sondheim had written “Broadway Baby” and its line “Hell, I’d even play the maid,” and for 
Nanette Kelly was a maid for all seasons as she engaged in a comic confrontation with an uncooperative and 
cranky vacuum cleaner, danced a quick shuffle with the chorus boys, and won herself a Tony Award for Best 
Performance by a Featured Actress in a Musical. 

Producer Earl Carroll presented twelve Vanities and Sketch Book revues between 1923 and 1940; there 
were ten Vanities, in 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 (the “International Edition”), 1928, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 
1940, and two Sketch Books in 1929 and 1935. The 1931 edition was the longest running of all the Vanities 
with three hundred performances, and the shortest run was the 1940 edition, billed as “America’s Great- 
est Revue” but nonetheless collapsing after twenty-five performances. With 392 showing, the 1929 Sketch 
Book was Carroll's longest running show. (For more information, see entries for the 1931 and 1932 Vanities 
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and the 1935 Sketch Book as well as Carroll’s book musical Murder at the Vanities.) Eventually, Carroll 
opened his Earl Carroll Theatre-Restaurant in Hollywood, which offered customers both dinner and a show 
while they sat within walls of “masculine” wood festooned with “feminine” dark green drapes. In 1948, 
both Carroll and his girlfriend Beryl Wallace (who appeared in the current edition of the Vanities) died in a 
plane crash. 


WHO CARES 


“A New Revue” 


Theatre: 46th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: July 8, 1930; Closing Date: August 2, 1930 

Performances: 32 

Sketches: Edward Clarke Lilley, Bertrand Robinson, Kenneth Webb, and John Cantwell 

Lyrics: Harry Clarke 

Music: Percy Wenrich 

Direction: George Vivian and Edward Clarke Lilley; Producer: The Satirists, Inc.; Choreography: William Hol- 
brook; Scenery: Brooks; Costumes: Cirker and Robbins; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Irving 
Schloss 

Cast: Florenz Ames, George Sweet, Dorothy Martin, Frank Allworth, Sibylla Bowhan, Percy Helton, Mary 
Ridgley, Don Lanning, Bobby Edwards, Olive May, Olive Olsen, James Templeton, Mercer Templeton, 
Jane Bowers, Ann Cochran, Alice Cochran, Ruth Cross, Peggy O’Neill, Margaret Dale, Jeane Deane, Edna 
Eustace, Aune Hanson, Tina Marie Jensen, Mignon Laird, Leonie Richter, Marjorie Seltzer, John, aka Jack 
Cherry, Arthur Hartley, William Holbrook, Leonard Lord, James Marshall, Grant Mills, Robert (Bob) Pit- 
kin, Ralph Riggs, Charles Williams, Ruth Cross 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Opening Number” (song) (Company); “Believe It or Not” (song; also includes blackout sketches by 
Edward Clarke Lilley) (Marjorie Seltzer, Arthur Hartley); “The End of That” (sketch) (Man: Grant Mills; 
Woman: Sibylla Bowhan; Husband: Frank Allworth); “The First Parting” (sketch) (Wife: Peggy O’Neill; 
Man: Don Lanning); “Action” (sketch) (Director: Robert Pitkin; Leading Lady: Mignon Laird; Camera- 
man: John Cherry; Leading Man: Leonard Lord); “Tennis” (song) (Sibylla Bowhan, William Holbrook); 
“What’s Wrong with the Theatre” (sketch by Edward Clarke Lilley) (Doorman: Leonard Lord; Box Office 
Girl: Margaret Dale; Customer: George Sweet; First Maid: Ruth Cross; Second Maid: Jane Bowers; First 
Usher: Alice Cochran; Second Usher: Ann Cochran; Cadets: Grant Mills, Mercer Templeton, and James 
Templeton; Treasurer: Frank Allworth; Customer: George Sweet; Speculator: Florenz Ames; Speculator: 
Charles Williams; Candy Boy: John Cherry; Coat Boy: Percy Helton; Usher: Peggy O’Neill; Manager: Rob- 
ert Pitkin); The Templeton Brothers (James and Mercer Templeton); “A Quiet Night in Chicago” (sketch 
by Harry Clarke) (Mr. Evans: Florenz Ames; Mrs. Evans: Sibylla Bowhan; Junior: Percy Helton; Bell Boy: 
John Cherry; Edna: Marjorie Seltzer; Joe: Grant Mills; Liquor Man: Leonard Lord; Two Barrel Men: Arthur 
Hartley and Robert Pitkin; Stranger: James Marshall); Bobby Edwards; “Dance of the Fan” (song) (Olive 
May; The Lenora Girls: Edna Eustace, Aune Hanson, Jane Bowers, Jeane Deane, Margaret Dale, Ruth 
Cross, Tina Marie Jensen, and Dorothy Martin; Ann Cochran and Alice Cochran; Harpist: Mignon Laird), 
Olive Olsen; “Who Cares” (song) (Don Lanning, Peggy O’Neill, The Lenora Girls); “Tin Whistle” (sketch 
by Bertrand Robinson) (Kelly: Grant Mills; Captain: Robert Pitkin; Red: Leonard Lord; Hayes: Frank Al- 
loworth; The Kid: Percy Helton); “The Heldities” (song) (Boys: Arthur Hartley, James Marshall, Ralph 
Riggs, George Sweet, James Templeton, Mercer Templeton; Girls: Dorothy Martin, Leonie Richter, Edna 
Eustace, Margaret Dale, Ruth Cross, Jeane Deane); “The Cheering Section” (sketch by Edward Clarke Lil- 
ley) (Cheer Leader: Percy Helton; Company); William Holbrook; “Broadway” (song) (Spirit of Broadway: 
Robert Pitkin; Chorus Girls: Margaret Dale, Dorothy Martin, Leonie Richter, Jeane Deane; Policeman: 
James Templeton, Mercer Templeton; Lady of Broadway: Sibylla Bowhan; Chorus Boys: Leonard Lord, 
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Grant Mills; Brokers: Arthur Hartley, James Marshall; Dames: Marjorie Seltzer, Peggy O’Neill; Dope: 
Florenz Ames; Crooks: Jack Cherry, Ralph Riggs; Song Writers: Percy Helton, George Sweet; Actors: 
Frank Allworth, Don Lanning; Ad Man: Charles Williams; Salvation Nell: Ann Cochran; News Boy: Edna 
Eustace; Sailor: Tina Marie Jensen; Broadwayites: Alice Cochran, Olive May, Ruth Cross, Aune Hanson, 
Jane Bowers, Mary Ridgley, Bobby Edwards} 

Act Two: “Sun Up” (song) (Arthur Hartley, Marjorie Seltzer, Company); The Templeton Brothers (James and 
Mercer Templeton); “An Expensive Night” (sketch) (Father: John Cherry; Son: Don Lanning; Man: James 
Marshall; Wife: Jeane Deane); Peggy O’Neill; Olive Olsen and Leonard Lord; “Thisishota” (sketch by Ed- 
ward Clarke Lilley) (First Greek Mama: Robert Pitkin; Second Greek Mama: Arthur Hartley; Third Greek 
Mama: James Marshall; Fourth Greek Mama: James Templeton; Old Mama: John Cherry; First Greek 
Papa: Don Lanning; Second Greek Papa: Mercer Templeton; Third Greek Papa: Ralph Riggs; Fourth Greek 
Papa: Frank Allworth; Old Papa: Florenz Ames; Greek Boy: Charles Williams; Flappers: Leonie Richter, 
Mignon Laird, Ann Cochran, Alice Cochran); Sibylla Bowhan; “So This Is Television” (sketch by Kenneth 
Webb) (Old Lady: Grant Mills; Her Son: George Sweet; Announcer: John Cherry; Grace: Marjorie Seltzer; 
Marie: Alice Cochran; Paul: Leonard Lord; Arthur: Don Lanning); Olive Olsen; “Dixieland” (song) (Don 
Lanning, The Lenora Girls, Leonie Richter, Mary Ridgley, Bobby Edwards); “A Big Surprise” (sketch by 
John Cantwell} (Sister: Olive Olsen; Wife: Sibylla Bowhan; Daughter: Mignon Laird), “The Hunt” (song) 
(Marjorie Seltzer, Olive May, Sibylla Bowhan); “The Hunting Ballet” (dance) (Florenz “Angot” Ames, 
John “Cecille” Cherry, Arthur “Hortense” Hartley, Percy “Hattie” Helton, Don “Lucy” Lanning, James 
“Marcella” Marshall, Bob “Pansy” Pitkin, Ralph “Ruby” Riggs, George “Susie” Sweet, James “Tilley” 
Templeton, Mercer “Theresa” Templeton, Charles “Wisteria” Williams, Premiere Danseuse: William 
“Harriet” Holbrook); Finale (Company) 


Who Cares was a midsummer revue by members of the Lambs’ Club, who offered sketches, songs, and 
dances, most of which they’d previously performed in their annual shows, the Lambs’ Gambols. But what 
might have been charming at the club in an intimate venue before friends and members was somewhat lost 
on the large stage of the 46th Street Theatre. As a result, the show didn’t cause much excitement and was 
gone in a month. 

The evening’s highlights were spoofs of recent and current Broadway shows. The “Hunting Ballet” in 
Ziegfeld’s Simple Simon was kidded by an all-male dancing chorus in which the actors sported special middle 
names, and so among them were Bob “Pansy” Pitkin, Ralph “Ruby” Riggs, and Arthur “Hortense” Hartley. 
The program noted that the dance was presented “without the permission of Florenz Ziegfeld,” with “ac- 
knowledgements” to Seymour Felix (the choreographer of Simple Simon), and with “kindest regards” to Har- 
riet Hoctor (the leading dancer of Simple Simon), and in her place for Who Cares’s version of the ballet was 
the evening’s premiere danseuse, William “Harriet” Holbrook. Another spoof was the sketch “Thisishota,” 
which ribbed the current revival of Aristophanes’s Lysistrata (and the program helpfully explained that “Thi- 
sishota” was “different from” Lysistrata) and included such characters as First Greek Mama and Fourth Greek 
Papa. And two decades before television invaded American living rooms, the sketch “So This Is Television” 
looked at the new gadget. In fact, throughout the decade Broadway revues were intrigued by the notion of a 
radio with visuals, and so at least once each season a sketch looked at the new phenomenon, including “Tel- 
U-Vision” (from the 1939 George White’s Scandals) about a jealous husband who decides to use the invention 
to observe his wife’s interaction with the iceman. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times suggested the title of the “vaudeville fiddle-faddle” almost 
invited a critically “discourteous” retort. The show was “no gem of unalloyed entertainment,” there was “a 
plentiful lack of wit” about it, and its type of material had been presented “in mediocre entertainments all 
over the vaudeville-speaking world.” But “What’s Wrong with the Theatre” had “the light touch of good revue 
material” in its contrast between how one is treated in movie and legitimate theatres: at a movie palace the 
customer is received with “joy” and is “rapturously welcomed at the box office,” but in a Broadway theatre 
the customer is “robbed, insulted and hornswoggled.” The Lysistrata spoof was “rough-and-tumble travesty,” 
and the television sketch showed the Dumbell Department Store Hour “on the future radio.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said many members of the Lambs’ Club were “at liberty” and had 
decided to put on a show for themselves, and the evening offered a few “good” sketches. William Holbrook 
was “especially expert” in his burlesque dancing for the “Hunting Ballet,” and through “some mysterious 
alchemy” he actually suggested Harriet Hoctor. But the evening’s highlight occurred midway through the 
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second act when “agreeably sudden excitement” permeated the stage as Sibylla Bowhan made her entrance 
in a long black dress, a white wig, and a three-cornered hat and proceeded to dance while reading a book. He 
said the sequence gave him the feeling he’d “never seen anything like it before,” and why “this should be so 
exciting is a little difficult to explain.” But Bowhan’s dance was “one of the high spots in a season marked by 
high spots in dancing, a high spot in any season.” 

The revue’s title song is included in the collection Broadway Musicals of 1930 (Original Cast Records 
CD # OC-6241). 

Note that the revue’s Sibylla Bowhan isn’t the later Sibyl Bowan, who appeared in the second (1935) 
edition of Earl Carroll Sketch Book and much later in such Broadway musicals as First Impressions (1959), 
Donnybrook! (1961), Maggie Flynn (1968), and Jimmy (1969). 


(WILL MORRISSEY’S) HOT RHYTHM 


“A SEPIA TINTED LITTLE SHOW” 


Theatre: Times Square Theatre (during run, transferred to the Waldorf Theatre) 

Opening Date: August 21, 1930; Closing Date: October 18, 1930 

Performances: 68 

Sketches: Ballard Macdonald, Will Morrissey and Edward Hurley (sketches also by Johnny Lee Long and 
Dewey “Pigmeat” Markham] 

Lyrics: Donald Heywood 

Music: Porter Grainger 

Note: Additional songs by Irving Actman, Jean Herbert, Harry Canter, Heba Jannath, Jack Scholl, Eubie Blake, 
and Will Morrissey. 

Direction: Will Morrissey and Nat Cash; Producer: Max Rudnick and Will Morrissey; Choreography: Nat 
Cash (additional choreography by Midgie Miller and Eddie Rector); Scenery: Wertheim Studios; Cos- 
tumes: Reine Costume Company; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Maurice Coffin 

Cast: Eddie Rector (Master of Ceremonies}, Will Morrissey, Johnnie Hudgins, Arthur Bryson, Johnny Lee Long 
Jr., Edith Wilson, Mae Barnes, George Wiltshire, Amon Davis, Jarahal, Dewey “Pigmeat” Markham, Doris 
Rheubottom, Laura Duncan, Revella Hughes, Ina Duncan, Inez Seeley, Hazel Van Vierah (aka Vlerah], 
Sam Paige, Slaps Wallace, Lois Simms, Buster Bowie, Al Vigal, Hilda Perleno, Willie Taylor, Billy Shep- 
pard, Hendricks Mattingly, King Washington, Joseph Brown, St. Clair Dodson, Natalie Long, Mal Dumas, 
Freddie Waithe, Llewelyn Ransom, Larri N. Lorear, Madeline Belt, Tousaint Duers, Roland Smith (aka 
Baby Goins}, J. McGarver; Ladies of the Ensemble: Isabelle Peterson, Lenora Gadson, Evelyn Ortez, Erlise 
Thompson, Doris Alexander, Juanita Boyd, Dorothy Seeton, Hazel Miles, Julia Noissette, Regina James, 
Helen Robinson, Eda Bell, Alberta Puggsley, Dolores Watson, Mable Gary, Elverta Brown, Blanch Farrow, 
Madge Fox, Ethel Carr, Dorothy Saunders; Singers: St. Claire Dodson, Natalie Long, Mel Dumar, Larrie 
Lawlor, Freddie Waithe, Lou Rasom 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Tree of Hope” (unidentified songs in this sequence performed by Al Vigal, Mel Dumar, Ensemble); 
“Nora Green” (Inez Seeley, Lois Simms, Buster Bowie, St. Claire Dodson, Willie Taylor [possibly Larrie 
Lawlor at some performances]); “A Harlem Rent Party” (Johnny Lee Long Jr., Dewey “Pigmeat” Markham, 
George Wiltshire, Edith Wilson, Hazel Van Vierah, Doris Rheubottom); “Mama’s Gotta Get Her Rent” 
(Edith Wilson); “Say the Word That Will Make You Mine” (Mae Barnes), “A Harlem Spelling Bee” (Doris 
Rheubottom, George Wiltshire, and A No-Good Brat); “Loving You the Way I Do” (lyric by Jack Scholl 
and Will Morrissey, music by Eubie Blake) (Revella Hughes, Al Vigal, Arthur Bryson, Ensemble); “Rector 
Rhythm” (Madeline Belt, Eddie Rector, Ensemble); “The Penalty of Love” (lyric by Donald Heywood and 
Heba Jannath, music by Donald Heywood} (Inez Seeley, Amon Davis, Willie Taylor, George Wiltshire, 
Mel Dumar, Billy Sheppard, Johnny Lee Long Jr., Dewey “Pigmeat” Markham; sung by Tousaint Duers, 
Ensemble; Condemned Man: Billy Sheppard); “Since You Went Away” (sung by Hilda Perleno, Al Vigal; 
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danced by Lois Simms, Buster Bowie}; “A Certain Lady on Trial” (Mae Barnes, Johnny Lee Long Jr., Dewey 
“Pigmeat” Markham, Amon Davis, George Wiltshire, St. Clair Dodson, Eddie Rector), “Ravella Hughes 
Trio” (“In Sepia Melodies”) (Ravella Hughes, Ina Duncan, Laura Duncan); “Florodora Sextet (a la Har- 
lem)” (Ensemble); “A Gangster Incident” (Jarahal); “The Cave”: (1) Rector Girls; (2) “Alabamy” (Madeline 
Belt); (3) “A Harlem Skate” (J. McGarver); (4) “Tumbling Around” (Roland Smith); (5) “The Tornado” 
(Arthur Bryson); and (6) Finale—"Sepia Vanities” (Company) 

Act Two: “Up in the Sky” (Inez Seeley, Al Vigal) and “Afro-Fresh Air, Inc.” (Johnny Lee Long Jr., Dewey “Pig- 
meat” Markham); “In the Air” (Lois Simms, Buster Bowie); “Tropical Moon” (Revella Hughes, Ensemble); 
“Dramatic Interlude” (Billy Sheppard); “Perhaps” (Sam Paige and Slappey) (Sam Paige, Slaps Wallace); 
“Hungry for Love” (Hilda Perlino); “Cupid’s Hospital” (Nurses: Revella Hughes, Laura Duncan, Ina Dun- 
can; Dr. Smith: George Wiltshire); “Episodes of a Broadway Producer” (Edith Wilson, Hazel Van Vierah, 
George Wiltshire, Al Vigal, Dewey “Pigmeat” Markham, Eddie Rector, Others); “Hot Rhythm” (Mae 
Barnes, Girls); “Edith Wilson Struts Her Stuff” (Edith Wilson, Eddie Rector, Madeline Belt); “Othello— 
Put on the Spot” (Mae Barnes, Johnny Lee Long Jr., Dewey “Pigmeat” Markham, Amon Davis); “Another 
Strange Interlude” (Johnnie Hudgins), “Steppin’ on It” (Eddie Rector, Madeline Belt, Arthur Bryson]; Fi- 
nale (Company) 


The black revue Hot Rhythm didn’t make much of an impression and lasted just two months. Since the 
beginning of time, revues have focused on show business as a point of reference, and Hot Rhythm didn’t disap- 
point. And so there were winks at Earl Carroll, Gertrude Lawrence, Jack Buchanan, and Broadway producers 
as well as spoofs of Othello and Florodora. The controversial prison drama The Last Mile, which had opened 
earlier in the year and was still running when Hot Rhythm premiered, was spoofed in “The Penalty of Love,” 
and the drama was also kidded in the June 1930 edition of The Garrick Gaieties (as “The Last Mile”) and in 
Blackbirds of 1930 (“The Last Smile”). 

An unsigned review in the New York Times said the evening was a “pretty tasteless, pointless and soggy 
rehash of preceding white and Negro entertainments,” and even those numbers that had an “amusing idea” 
unfortunately exploded “with all the force of a string of wet firecrackers.” “The Penalty of Love” was a spoof 
of The Last Mile but wasn’t “notable for its good taste,” there were a couple of “fair” songs, and some of 
the performers were “capable.” The revue’s highlight was the “attractive” Mae Barnes and the “effortless” 
dancer Eddie Rector. Barnes had “a real sense of comedy” and her “bored, faintly annoyed style of dancing” 
was “refreshing after the exuberance that rules the musical comedy scheme of things.” (The program identi- 
fied Barnes as the one “who boop-boop-a-dooped a lotta boops long before Helen Kane ever heard of boop.”} 

Another unsigned review, this one from Time, said Barnes was responsible for the “best” and “most 
natural humor” in the show and was delightful “with her slatternly, lazy dance.” The score’s “most tuneful” 
song was “Loving You the Way I Do,” but otherwise the humor was “often unfunny.” The critic stated that 
“producers of Negro reviews almost always make the mistake of trying to ape the elegance of contemporary 
Caucasian extravaganzas, as though afraid that just dancing and crooning—at which blackamoors often excel 
whites—are not sufficient for an evening’s entertainment.” 

During the run, the song “Since You Went Away” and the sketch “Episodes of a Broadway Producer” were 
dropped; and “I Thought It Was You (What Did He Get?),” “Big Boy,” and “Rector’s Waltz” were added. The 
song “Will You Be Hating Me Tomorrow (for Loving You Tonight)” (lyric by Jean Herbert and Al Koppell, 
music by Irving Actman) may have been heard during the run, and if so was probably part of Edith Wilson’s 
second-act spot. 

Mae (as May) Barnes had earlier appeared in Oscar Hammerstein II and Vincent Youmans’s Rainbow 
(1928], and her final Broadway appearance was in Arthur Schwartz and Dorothy Fields’s By the Beautiful 
Sea (1954), where she introduced the rousing “Hang Up” and “Happy Habit,” both happily preserved on the 
show’s cast recording. Cast member Edith Wilson had been seen in Hot Chocolates (1929), where she intro- 
duced the iconic song “Black and Blue,” which later became one of the highlights of the 1978 revue Ain’t 
Misbehavin’ and which served as the title for the long-running 1989 revue. In 1980, Wilson appeared in the 
limited-run concert Black Broadway, where she again sang “Black and Blue” as well as “He May Be Your 
Man (but He Comes to See Me Sometimes),” which she had introduced fifty-eight years earlier in Plantation 
Revue (1922). 

Incidentally, the program’s title page and the song citation for the title number read Hot Rhythm, but for 
the program’s cover the title was misspelled as Hot Rythm (which allows the program to take its place with 
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the opening night program of a 1967 Robert Anderson comedy whose title was given as You Know I Can’t 
Here You When the Water’s Running). 


THE SECOND LITTLE SHOW 


“THE INTIMATE REVUE” 


Theatre: Royale Theatre (during run, the revue transferred to the Shubert Theatre} 

Opening Date: September 2, 1930; Closing Date: October 25, 1930 

Performances: 63 

Sketches: Donald Blackwell, Norman Clark, James J. Coghlan, Marc Connolly, Bert Hanlon, and William 
Miles; additional dialogue by Bert Hanlon 

Lyrics: Howard Dietz; additional lyrics by Ted Fetter and Herman Hupfeld 

Music: Arthur Schwartz; additional music by Del Cleveland, Herman Hupfeld, and William M. Lewis Jr. 

Direction: Sketches staged by Monty Woolley; numbers staged by Dwight Deere Wiman; Producer: Dwight 
Deere Wiman in association with Tom Weatherly; Choreography: Dave Gould (“Boots” McKenna, Assis- 
tant); Scenery: Jo Mielziner; Costumes: Raymond Sovey and Helene Pond; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical 
Direction: Gus Salzer 

Cast: Al Trahan, Jay C. Flippen, Davey Jones, Ned Wever, Joey Ray, Gus Hyland, Tashamira, Ruth Tester, 
Gloria Grafton, Helen Gray, Kay Hamill, Yukona Cameron; The Little Show Girls: Kay Arnold, Jayne 
Barrett, Fay Brady, Gertrude Blake, Ruth Gordon, Arline Judge, Kay Lazelle, Betty Lewis, Eleanor Moffett, 
Mickey MacKillop, Frances Nevins, Carol Renwick, Albertina Rexroth, Lenore Simone, Dorothy Waller, 
Buddy York; The Little Show Boys: Charles Conkling, Frank Edmunds, George King, Jack Mason, Jack 
Montgomery, Stewart Steppler, Bentley Stone 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 
Note: * denotes lyrics by Howard Dietz and music by Arthur Schwartz. 


Act One: “New New York” (*): (a) “A Window in City Hall” (Speaker: Ned Wever); (b) “The Anthem of New 
New York” (The Little Show Girls and Boys); and (c) “The Wall of New New York” (Company); “Swing 
Your Tails” (*) (The Little Show Boys); “Sleepless Nights” (sketch by Norman Clark) (Husband: Gus Hy- 
land; Wife: Gloria Grafton; Doctor: Ned Wever); “Foolish Face” (*) (Ruth Tester, Davey Jones, The Little 
Show Girls and Boys); “Husbands, Wives and Lovers” (Announcer: Jay C. Flippen; Ned Wever, Kay Hamill, 
Gus Hyland, Joey Ray, Helen Gray, Al Trahan, Yukona Cameron); “My Heart Begins to Thump! Thump!” 
(lyric by Ted Fetter, music by William M. Lewis Jr.) (Ruth Tester, The Little Show Girls); “You’re the 
Sunrise” (*) (Gloria Grafton, Joey Ray; danced by Helen Gray with Kay Hamill and Boys); “The Critics” 
(sketch by Bert Hanlon) (First Critic: Ned Wever; Second Critic: Davey Jones; Third Critic: Gus Hyland, 
Waiter: Jay C. Flippen); Davey Jones (Davey Jones introduced by Kay Lazelle, Mickey MacKillop, Eleanor 
Moffett, Frances Nevins, Carol Renwick, Dorothy Waller); “The Guest” (sketch by Marc Connelly) (Mr. 
Mercer: Al Trahan; Bellboy: Jack Mason; Assistant Manager: Davey Jones; Headwaiter: Gus Hyland, Mr. 
Pitcairn: Ned Wever; Electricians, Waiters, Busboys, Others: The Little Show Boys); “Tired of Love” (lyric 
by Ted Fetter, music by Del Cleveland) (Gloria Grafton); “What a Case I’ve Got on You” (*) (Helen Gray, 
Davey Jones; The Little Show Girls and Boys; Specialty Dance: Eleanor Moffett; Al Trahan and Yukona 
Cameron; “Good Clean Sport” (*) (Joey Ray, Company) 

Act Two: “Lucky Seven” (*) (Joey Ray, Company); “My Intuition” (*) (Gloria Grafton, Al Trahan); “Lonely 
Hearts’ Ball” (*) (The Little Show Boys and Girls, Dorothy Waller); Tashamira (sequence included music 
by Will Irwin); Jay C. Flippen Annoyed by Fay Brady (“Annoyances” written by Bert Hanlon) (sequence 
includes song “I Like Her and She Speaks Well of Me,” lyric by Ted Fetter, music by Del Cleveland); “1 
Started on a Shoestring” (*) (Business Man: Joey Ray; Stenographer: Albertina Rexroth; Reporters: Kay 
Arnold, Fay Brady, Arline Judge, Mickey MacKillop, Frances Nevins, Buddy York, The Little Show Girls 
and Boys; Specialty Dancer: Kay Lazelle); “X = A + B” (sketch by William Miles and Donald Blackwell) 
(Announcer: Kay Hamill; Irene Alexandrovna Mussorsky: Helen Gray; Masha: Tashamira; Dmitri Alex- 
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eivitch Vishnevski: Ned Wever); “Sing Something Simple” (lyric and music by Herman Hupfeld) (Ruth 
Tester with Fay Brady, Arline Judge, and The Little Show Boys); “The Handy Man” (sketch by James J. 
Coghlan) (Elmer: Jay C. Flippen; Mrs. Elmer: Gloria Grafton; Benny Glick: Al Trahan); The Little Show 
Girls and Boys; Al Trahan and Yukona Cameron; Finale (Company) 


The Second Little Show was a follow-up to the highly successful The Little Show, which had opened on April 
30, 1929, at the Music Box Theatre and played for 321 performances. The cast of The Little Show included Clifton 
Webb, Libby Holman, and Fred Allen, some of the sketch writers were George S. Kaufman and Fred Allen, and the 
score (mostly with lyrics by Howard Dietz and music by Arthur Schwartz) offered the hit songs “I Guess I’ll Have 
to Change My Plan” (by Dietz and Schwartz) and “Moanin’ Low” (lyric by Dietz and music by Ralph Rainger) as 
well as the semi-standard “Can’t We Be Friends?” (lyric by Paul James and music by Kay Swift). 

But lightning didn’t strike twice. Most of the songs for the second edition were still by Dietz and Schwartz 
(and a few more by other lyricists and composers) but the production lacked break-out songs and star qual- 
ity, and was considered inferior to its predecessor. Despite some minor tinkering after the opening (“Tired 
of Love” and “Lonely Hearts’ Ball” were cut and “Mannequin,” lyric by Edward Heyman and music by 
Johnny Green, was added), the show lasted less than two months. (The series ended with The Third Little 
Show, which managed to last four months; it starred Beatrice Lillie and didn’t include any songs by Dietz 
and Schwartz; Marc Connelly’s sketch “The Guest” from the current edition was added to The Third Little 
Show during the course of its run.) 

After the disappointing second edition, Dietz and Schwartz quickly bounced back with two hit revues, 
Three’s a Crowd (which opened six weeks after The Second Little Show and might well have been called The 
Third Little Show) and their masterpiece The Band Wagon (which premiered the following June). Although 
their 1932 revue Flying Colors wasn’t a hit, it managed to run almost two hundred performances and offered 
a number of memorable songs. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said The Second Little Show was “infinitely inferior to its 
illustrious predecessor” because it had been allowed “to degenerate into a routine Broadway revue” with 
“undistinguished” talent and humorless sketches. But the evening was “handsomely costumed and briskly 
paced,” and Dietz and Schwartz had written “several Broadway songs that are pleasant and anything but 
simple.” Atkinson singled out two Dietz-Schwartz contributions (“What a Case I’ve Got on You” and “Fool- 
ish Face”) and one (“Tired of Love”) with lyric by Ted Fetter and music by Del Cleveland. And there was one 
“good” sketch (which had “an idea and a manner”), Marc Connelly’s “The Guest,” a satiric look at a deluxe 
hotel replete with every kind of convenient gadget, all of which conspire to frustrate a guest who can’t make 
a phone call, can’t retrieve his suit from the valet, and can’t even get a cup of morning coffee. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker commented that the revue had been unfairly compared to the first Lit- 
tle Show and its detractors gave “the impression [it was] a great deal more tepid than it is.” In fact, the dances 
were “very good,” the score was “pleasant,” the costumes were “good-looking,” and Al Trahan was an “ap- 
pealing comic.” An unsigned review in Time said that “judged on its own merits” the revue was “extremely 
tasteful” if “regrettably wanting” in humor. The critic was perhaps understandably confused over who wrote 
what, and erroneously scrambled the credits for a few of the songs; all told, he praised, “Foolish Face,” Lucky 
Seven,” “What a Case I’ve Got on You” (all by Dietz and Schwartz), “My Heart Begins to Thump! Thump!” 
(lyric by Ted Fetter and music by William M. Lewis Jr.), and “Sing Something Simple” (lyric and music by 
Herman Hupfeld). The critic noted that if the show had a star it was tiny eighty-eight-pound Ruth Tester who 
“grimaces and capers through ‘Sing Something Simple,’ an elemental little ditty which consistently inter- 
rupts the performance.” 

The collection Dietz # Schwartz/Alone Together (two-LP set issued by Monmouth-Evergreen Records # 
MR-6004/6005) includes “You're the Sunrise” (sung by Karen Morrow). The collection The Music of Arthur 
Schwartz Volume One (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1975-6/A-6/B) includes a contemporary recording of 
“Lucky Seven” sung by Frank Luther. 


LUANA 
“A MusicAL ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS” 


Theatre: Hammerstein’s Theatre 
Opening Date: September 17, 1930; Closing Date: October 4, 1930 
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Performances: 2.1 

Book: Howard Emmett Rogers 

Lyrics: J. Keirn Brennan 

Music: Rudolf Frim]l 

Based on the 1912 play The Bird of Paradise by Richard Walton Tully. 

Direction: Book staged by Howard Emmett Rogers (Nell Moore, Stage Director) (“entire production under 
the personal supervision of Arthur Hammerstein”), Producer: Arthur Hammerstein; Choreography: Earl 
Lindsey; Scenery: Cirker and Robbins; Costumes: Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direc- 
tion: Ivan Rudisill 

Cast: George Djimos (Keipia), Marguerita Sylva (Mahuna), William Pringle (Hewanena), Lilian Bond (Neikia), 
Donald Novis (Hoheno), Ruth Altman (Luana), Joseph Macaulay (Paul Wilson}, George Nash (Captain 
Hatch}, William Gordon (Sergeant Cavanaugh), Harry Jans (“Sure-Fire Thompson”), Harold Whalen 
(Jimmy Smith), Harry C. Bradley (Mr. Sawyer), Diana Chase (Diana Larned), Robert Chisholm (Robert 
Dean}, Doris Carson (Polly Hatch), Harold Ten Brook (Major Andrews), Raymond O’Brien (Lemuele}, 
Shawni-Lani (Hawaiian Dancer); Hawaiian Children: Joseph Rayia, John Rayia, and Michael Rayia; 
Girls—Alvina Carson, Eda Vitale, Grace Larue, Evelyn Laurie, Ruby Nevins, Josephine Dupree, Charlett 
Silton, Madeliene Eubanks, Connie Madison, Loretta Madison, Ruth Morgan, Frances Gordon, Diana Le 
Shay, Olga Fox, Ruby Poe, Bunny Moore, Adelaide Candee, Evelyn Hannons, Sally Rand, Polly Kirke, 
Marjorie Baglin, Lillian Burke, Hellene Trever, Margaret Miller, Maxine Darrel, Ann Constance, Mary 
Anderson, Diana Deering, Alice Harper, Dora Zemerowna, Mae Joy, Helen Goodrich, Leola Buelow, Joan 
Kent, Millicent Bancroft, Marion Stockton, Lillian Honiver, Dorothy Wyndham, Dorothy Johnson, Ma- 
bel Lee, Jean Brown, Delores Delmer, Louise Chowning, Ming Carters, June Cavendish; Boys—Wallace 
Jackson, Jack Stone, Robert Gray, Francis Conway, Al Berl, Jack Raymond, Jules Martin, Walter Gardner, 
Tom Brynn, R. P. Hall, Harry Murray, Bob Matthews, Efim Vitis, Edward O’Brien, Harold Baumgartner, 
John Fredericks, Henry Phillips, Berton Hall, Don Cortez, Ferris Martin, Harold Ten Brook, Ed Barry, Lynn 
Eldridge, Morris Tepper, Arnold Rand 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Hawaii during the present time. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening: “Hoku Loa” (Ensemble); “Luana” (Donald Novis, Natives); “Aloha” (Ruth Altman, En- 
semble); “Hawaii’s Shore” (Lilian Bond, Hula Girls); “My Bird of Paradise” (Joseph Macaulay, Ruth Alt- 
man); “Shore Leave” (Harry Jans, Harold Whalen, Lilian Bond, Ensemble); “A Son of the Sun” (Robert 
Chisholm, Natives); “By Welawela” (Ruth Altman); “Yankyula” (Harry Jans, Harold Whalen, Lilian Bond, 
Doris Carson}; “Where You Lead” (Robert Chisholm, Diana Chase); “Magic Spell of Love” (Ruth Altman, 
Joseph Macaulay); Finale 

Act Two: Opening (Ruth Altman, Girls); Finaletto (Ruth Altman, Joseph Macaulay, Marguerita Sylva, Wil- 
liam Pringle, Girls); “Drums of Kane” (Ensemble); “In the Clouds” (Robert Chisholm, Male Chorus); 
“Wanapoo Bay” (Lilian Bond, Doris Carson, Harry Jans, Harold Whalen, Ensemble); Finale (Ruth Altman, 
Donald Novis, Marguerita Sylva, William Pringle, Ensemble) 


Rudolf Friml’s operetta Luana was based on Richard Walton Tully’s popular 1912 play The Bird of Para- 
dise, about Hawaiian princess Luana and her mainland scientist husband Paul, who gives up his career and 
way of life in order to be with her. (Laurette Taylor and Lewis S. Stone starred in the drama, and for the musi- 
cal Ruth Altman and Joseph Macaulay were the leads.) With general political unrest on the island, and with 
the knowledge that Paul isn’t really happy, Luana realizes the island gods are angry and demand a human 
sacrifice. She clearly has no choice but to appease them, and so she obligingly jumps into the local neighbor- 
hood volcano. 

The Bird of Paradise was filmed twice, in 1932 (Dolores Del Rio and Joel McCrea) and 1951 (Debra Paget 
and Louis Jourdan), and was one of a number of exotic “native” dramas (and occasional musicals) about life 
in the South Sea Islands or the jungles of Africa. It preceded Rain (1922) and its famous line, “I’m sorry for ev- 
erybody in the world,” White Cargo (1923), and its immortal line, “Iam Tondeleyo,” Aloma of the South Seas 
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(1925), the notorious 1927 operetta Golden Dawn (in his Movie Guide, Leonard Maltin gives the film version 
a “BOMB” rating and notes that its “staggering racism” overrides the “amusing hokum” of the “undressed 
and overcooked” operetta, and he mentions that the word camp “seems to have been coined” for songs like 
“My Bwana” and “The Whip Song”), and Pagan Lady (1930), a Rain wannabe about a shady lady and a virtu- 
ous if not virginal missionary in the wilds of Florida and a nearby deserted island. 

Luana was a huge disaster that ran less than three weeks. The New York Times reported that the musi- 
cal lost an estimated $200,000, and in an interview producer Arthur Hammerstein blamed the show’s failure 
on the New York Theatre League, which curbed ticket speculation by brokers (who in advance of the open- 
ing would normally have bought four hundred tickets for each performance for ten full weeks), a ruling that 
according to Hammerstein denied Luana a solid financial cushion. With indifferent reviews and paltry box 
office sales, Hammerstein reduced the price of orchestra seats from $6.60 to $5.50, but the cheaper prices 
didn’t help. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the Times said Luana was “painfully faithful” to its source and that Friml had 
provided “a fulsome light opera score that is lacking in memorable tunes.” Unfortunately, the Hawaiian 
locale didn’t stimulate Friml’s “natural talent for melody and romantic composing,” but “A Son of the Sun” 
and “Yankyula” stood out. Atkinson also decided that Broadway performers were less than felicitous when 
they played “primitives,” and their native “jibber” came across like “baby-talk” (he also noted that “native 
dialect” was achieved “by dropping the definite and indefinite articles,” and so a typical line of dialogue ran 
along the lines of “Soldier land from beeg battleship just come in harbor’). The critic also mentioned that 
one actor’s scanty costume revealed “fine rib stratification” which was proof of “the rigidity of his dieting.” 

An unsigned notice in Time said the musical’s pace was “exceedingly dull and majestic,” and Friml’s 
score would probably “seem less incongruous” and “more tuneful” when it was “removed from the setting 
of papier-mdché palm trees, skirts of all grasses, and emaciated, brown-powdered chorus boys.” In the title 
role, Ruth Altman sang “well,” was “luscious-looking,” and “fairly satisfactory,” but her speech was “throaty 
to the point of unintelligibility.” The critic singled out “A Son of the Sun” and “Magic Spell of Love” as the 
score’s best numbers. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said “a great deal of loving care and study have gone into making 
[Luana] as dull a behemoth as ever lumbered about to a Rudolf Friml score,” and the composer was “bound 
by the locale to graft a hula-hula note into his native three-four harmony” and thus offered music “which fits 
the show, and that is no faint damnation.” The show’s main comic leads (the vaudeville performers Harry 
Jans and Harold Whalen) kicked about “some very offensive gags” until they were “lost,” and the “careful 
inclusion” of a few musical comedy “hams” topped off “the efforts of the management to provide malaise in 
abundance for all.” 

Note that Sally Rand was in the chorus of Luana (presumably her dancing was of the hula and not fan 
variety). Three years later, show-business immortality was hers when she performed her notorious fan dance 
at Chicago’s Century of Progress World’s Fair, and forty years later she was still on the boards in the 1972 
national tour of The Big Show of 1928. 

Luana was among the first in a parade of generally forgotten musicals set in Hawaii, most of them fail- 
ures. Heathen! (1972) by Eaton Magoon Jr., was a one-performance bomb that contrasted the Hawaii of 1819 
and 1972, and Richard Watts in the New York Post described it as “hopelessly clumsy, inept, and amateurish 
to an extent that is nothing short of complete disaster.” A few years later Heathen! emerged as Aloha, and 
this time around all the action took place in 1819. When its Bloody Mary-like character Alika realizes the lo- 
cal volcano is about to erupt, she gives it a good talking-to and the eruption meekly subsides. Another bomb 
was Magoon’s 13 Daughters (1961), which dealt with a Chinese man who marries a Hawaiian princess and 
immediately incurs the wrath of the always-angry island gods (today the musical is best remembered for its 
cheesy but irresistible song “Puka Puka Pants”). A menacing volcano also figured into the plot, but apparently 
it was modest and didn’t demand human sacrifice. 

Leonard Bernstein’s satiric one-act opera Trouble in Tahiti (first produced in 1952, and on Broadway in 
1955 as part of the revue All in One) offered a title song that describes a Hollywood musical called Trouble in 
Tahiti. The movie is about a native girl and an American “Navy boy” who tempt angry island gods by daring 
to fall in love (and thus promptly cause a weather event “like nothing on earth” which includes tidal waves, 
siroccos, hurricanes, and, yes, an erupting volcano). There was also Paradise Island, which played at Jones 
Beach in 1961 and 1962 and contrasted the lives of the “natives” and mainland Americans (there was a touch 
of perhaps verboten romance between a stuffy businessman’s son and a Hawaiian princess). And the 1962 
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Off-Broadway musical Sweet Miani centered on the title character (played by Broadway Baby Sheila Smith), 
a virgin princess in danger of being sacrificed to the angry island gods. 

The ultimate show-tune tribute to Hawaii is Tom Jones and Harvey Schmidt's zany “Statehood Hula” 
from Julius Monk’s 1958 Off-Broadway revue Demi-Dozen. Arguably the funniest song in the history of the 
American musical, the number was devastatingly underplayed by Ceil Cabot who sang about a supposedly 
simple and naive native girl who just adores Lester Lanin’s society orchestra music. And she lets us know 
she makes a “marvelous lei” and can take us to a beach “where people naked go/Like Joshua Logan show.” 

Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Island God premiered at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1942. In this case, 
the locale was a Mediterranean island, and the opera’s premise was that the island god exists because of man, 
man exists because of the god, and without each other both are dead. When a mortal destroys the god’s altar, 
the god destroys the man. But in effect the god has also destroyed himself and fades into oblivion because he 
existed only when the man believed in him. 

The collection Life’s a Funny Present (Rialto Records CD # SLRR-9306) includes Luana’s title song, sung 
by Douglas Sills. 


NINA ROSA 


“A New Musicat PLAY” / “THE New Operetta” / “Musical Hit” 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 

Opening Date: September 20, 1930; Closing Date: January 17, 1931 

Performances: 137 

Book: Otto Harbach 

Lyrics: Irving Caesar 

Music: Sigmund Romberg 

Direction: Dialogue staged by J. C. Huffman, and production under the “personal direction” of J. J. Shubert; 
Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Uncredited (the sheet music credits Busby Berkeley for the 
dances); Scenery: Watson Barratt; Costumes: Orry-Kelly; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Max Meth 

Cast: Frank Horn (Tom), George Kirk (Dick), Zachary Caully (Harry), Richard Koch (Chinaman], Belle Sylvia 
(Yana}, Armida (Corinna}, George Anderson (Bob Wilson), Don Barclay (Silvers), Jack Sheehan (Jimmy 
Blakely), Clay Clements (Don Fernando), Leonard Ceeley (Pablo), Guy Robertson (Jack Haines), Ethelind 
Terry (Nina Rosa Stradella), Stanley Jessup (John Craig), Marion Marchante (Elinor Haines], Katherine 
Skidmore (Cholo), Victor Casmore (Chico), Stephen Cortez (Gaucho Dancer), Peggy (Chiquita), Evlyn 
Klein (Dolores), Mona Soltis (Mona), John Tomney (Ramido}, Judy Lane (Maca), Sybil Comer (Enta), Norma 
Leyland (Paca); Spirit Dancers: Yo-Hay-Tong and Kalil-Ogly; Gauchos: Arthur Singer, Walter Palm, Roy 
Vitalis, Edwin Drake; Alfred Russ (Peddler); Indian Girls, Senoritas, Gauchos, Mining Engineers, Indians, 
Others: Ensemble; Singing Girls: Sopranos—Judy Lane, Esther Ott, Katherine Skidmore, Marynia Apel, 
Betty Dair, Zola Gray, Georgia Gwynne; Altos—Norma Leyland, Sybil Comer, Betty Davis, E. McIntyre, 
Eleanore Standish; Show Girls—Margaret Samson, Frances Blythe, Muriel Seeley, Emmita Casanova, Billy 
Fanning, Azeada Charkouie, Henrietta Livingstone; Dancers—Joan Neilan, Mae Muth, Lillian Duncan, 
Mona Soltis, Frances Stevens, Louise Taylor, Rae Powell, Florence Powell, Elaine Melchoire, Dorothy 
Snowden, Sunny Wright, Elaine Shepard, Margaret Deane, Ruth Bannon, Henrietta Keller, Kate Blacker, 
First Tenors—Walter Tarone, Alphonso Iglesias, Alfred Russ, A. Leadman, Carol Godwin, Charles Kin- 
sella, Earl Hoppe, Earl Mason; Second Tenors—Nino Bonomo, Roy Vitalis, Richard Koch, Peter Dadoukin, 
Norman Broderick; Baritones—George Ebert, James Morgan, Arthur Singer, James McClymont, Richard 
Drake, Charles Coleman, George Hempleman; Bassos—Walter Palm, Ivan Izmailov, Giovanni Petroucci, 
Serge Vino, Vido Guido, James Duffus, Wilbur Demarest 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time near Cuzco, Peru. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (Frank Horn, George Kirk, Zachary Caully); “Pay Day” (Armida, Dancing Girls); “Pablo” 
(Leonard Ceeley); “Nina Rosa” (Guy Robertson, Frank Horn, George Kirk, Zachary Caully, Male Chorus); 
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“With the Dawn” (Ethelind Terry); “Payador” (Ethelind Terry, Ensemble); “The Secret in My Life” (Jack 
Sheehan, Dancing Girls); “Your Smiles, Your Tears” (Ethelind Terry, Guy Robertson); “Serenade of Love” 
(Leonard Ceeley, Ethelind Terry, Armida, Ensemble); “Pizarro Was a Very Narrow Man” (Jack Sheehan, 
Marion Marchante), “A Kiss I Must Refuse You” (Armida, Ensemble); “Latigo” (Stephen Cortez, Peggy); 
“The Only One for Me” (aka “There Can Only Be Only One for Me”) (Jack Sheehan, Dancers); “A Gaucho 
Love Song” (Leonard Ceeley, Ensemble}; Act One Finale (Guy Robertson, Ethelind Terry, Leonard Ceeley, 
Armida, Clay Clements, Marion Marchante, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Arrival of Guests” (Leonard Ceeley, Ensemble); “Tango” (Stephen Cortez, Peggy); “My First Love— 
My Last Love” (Ethelind Terry, Guy Robertson); Finaletto, Scene One (Leonard Ceeley, Guy Robertson, 
Ethelind Terry, Armida, Clay Clements. Ensemble); “Religious Ceremony” (Belle Sylvia, Yo-Hay-Tong, 
Kalil-Ogly, Ensemble); “Dramatic Interlude” (Ethelind Terry, Guy Robertson, Armida, Leonard Ceeley, 
Gauchos); Scene Three Opening (Ensemble); Finale (Company) 


Like Luana, Sigmund Romberg’s Nina Rosa was an “exotic” operetta, but instead of Hawaii the new mu- 
sical took place in the relatively uncharted musical comedy territory of Peru. Despite references to the Incas 
(and even a peek at a replication of an old Inca rite}, there were no human sacrifices, and unlike her musical 
sister Luana, our heroine Nina Rosa finds true love by the evening’s final curtain. The obscure Luana was of 
course a fast flop and is all but forgotten, but Nina Rosa managed four months on Broadway, was produced 
in London, and a few of its songs were recorded. 

But perhaps Nina Rosa’s pre-Broadway history is more interesting than the show itself. The New York 
Times's article “Nina Rosa on a Junket: The Trials and Travails of an Operetta, or Five Heroines in Thirty 
Weeks” reported that the work had originally been announced for a November 1929 Broadway opening. But 
during a chaotic period of rewriting (during which Romberg composed new songs} and recasting, the musical 
underwent an extended tour that visited such cities as Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Toronto, Chicago (for 
a nineteen-week engagement at the Great Northern Theatre), and St. Louis. No less than five leading ladies 
played the title role during various stages of the tryout, and at least two of them were dropped because they 
weren't the “Pampas type” and didn’t look as if they’d ever lived life among the gauchos. The first to play 
Nina Rosa was Harriett Bennett, who was temporarily succeeded by Yvonne d’Arle (who seems to have played 
just one tryout performance), and once d’Arle left the show, Bennett was back in. But Bennett was eventually 
replaced by Bearna Deane, who was replaced by Margaret Carlisle, who was replaced by Ethelind Terry, and 
it was Terry who opened the show on Broadway. 

Terry had previously appeared in three Broadway hits, Honeydew (1920; 2.49 performances}, the Eddie Can- 
tor vehicle Kid Boots (1923; 489 performances), and Rio Rita (1927; 494 performances) in which she created 
the title role. Nina Rosa was her fourth and final Broadway show. She also appeared in two films: she starred 
in the 1930 MGM musical Lord Byron of Broadway in which she sang “The Woman in the Shoe” as well as 
a reprise version of the evergreen “Should I?,” and had an uncredited role in the 1937 western Arizona Days. 

The story took place during the present time and focused on Nina Rosa, who has inherited a disputed gold 
mine from her father, and American mining engineer Jack Haines (Guy Robertson), who loves her. Troubles 
arise when mysterious Argentinian Don Fernando (Clay Clements) attempts to swindle Nina Rosa and take 
over the property, which indeed promises to be a literal gold mine, and so he hires assassin Pablo (Leonard 
Ceeley) to get Jack out of the way. After intrigues that bring both Jack and Nina Rosa close to death at the 
hands of the villains, Nina Rosa and Jack emerge triumphant. They marry, she’s recognized as the legal owner 
of the mine, and because the mine is filled with gold, she’s now a wealthy woman. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the Times noted that a locale in Peru or in Mexico made little difference because 
musical comedy conventions made either one a “land of daggers, concertinas, castanets and red-fire passion.” 
Although the evening was “not without the usual shoddy of its genre,” the show’s pace was “stormy” and 
its “ingredients first-class.” Romberg’s score was “turbulent” and “robust and animated,” the scenic design 
made “an admirable gesture toward art” (a program note stated that “all Inca detail in Nina Rosa, as well as 
the Inca designs for the curtains, are based upon authentic relics and data obtained in Peruvian museums”), 
and the choreography included a “smoldering” tango and an “archaeological spirit dance.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker noted that as far as musicals were concerned Peruvian “goings-on” 
were the same as those held in Mexico, Colorado, and the Yukon (but with different costumes and the word 
Lima thrown in for variety). Otherwise, the gags were “pleasant” and “well-handled,” and while Romberg’s 
score was “nothing sensational,” it sounded “like a million dollars” when Terry, Robertson, and Ceeley sang. 
Benchley said it was “quite thrilling” to hear music “booming out with such sureness and authority.” 
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An unsigned review in Time said Romberg’s score was “good” and “memorable,” and the highlights were 
“Your Smiles, Your Tears,” “A Gaucho Love Song,” “My First Love—My Last Love,” the title number, and 
“Pizarro Was a Very Narrow Man” (which had a “rollicking” lyric). 

During the late decades of twentieth-century musicals, a new credit often popped up, that of the “fight 
director.” No one was credited for the fight direction in Nina Rosa, but apparently the brawls between hero 
Jack and villain Pablo were corkers. Time reported that the “rough and tumble” fights helped to “differenti- 
ate Nina Rosa from its operatic contemporaries” and offered “swashbuckling” drama that no doubt appealed 
to the “faintly sadistic expectancy” of the audience. Atkinson also commented on the evening’s “gymnastic 
virility” and singled out two “excellent” fights with “fisticuffs,” a ripped shirt, bloodshed, and a “crackling 
horsewhip scene.” The fight seems equal to the much-talked-about one in Plain Jane (1924). 

The dancer Armida was praised by the critics: Atkinson said she was “well fermented” and danced with 
“damaging skill and grace and quickens the pace whenever she appears”; Time said she was the “chief eye- 
attraction,” a “sprightly” dancer who capered “through some heelful routines”; and Benchley noted she had 
“not only a sense of rhythm but of comedy.” Early programs featured a photo of Etheline Terry on the cover, 
but soon Terry had to share the cover with a striking photo of Armida, whose vampy and tempestuous looks 
threatened to put Pola Negri out of business. 

The published sheet music includes two songs not heard in the New York production, and these were 
presumably cut during preproduction or the tryout: “Your Rose” and “I’m a Daughter of Peru.” 

The musical opened in London on July 7, 1931, at the Lyric Theatre, and the company recorded four songs 
from the show: the title number (Geoffrey Gwyther and chorus), “My First Love—My Last Love” (Helen Gil- 
liland), “The Gaucho March” (Robert Chisholm and Helen Gilliland), and “Adored One” (Geoffrey Gwyther), 
the latter apparently a new song for the London production (these songs are included in the collection The 
Ultimate Sigmund Romberg Volume 2, released by Pearl/Pavilion Records CD # GEM-0119). The collection 
Broadway Musicals of 1930 (Original Cast Records CD # OC-6241) includes “My First Love—My Last Love.” 


FINE AND DANDY 


Joe Cook’s “Newest, Mappest Musica” 


Theatre: Erlanger’s Theatre 

Opening Date: September 23, 1930; Closing Date: May 2, 1931 

Performances: 255 

Book: Donald Ogden Stewart (and “many nonsensical moments created by Joe Cook”) 

Lyrics: Paul James 

Music: Kay Swift 

Direction: Morris Green (dialogue directed by Frank McCoy); Producers: Morris Green and Lewis E. Gensler; 
Choreography: Dave Gould and Tom Nip (dance routines by the Merriel Abbott Specialty Dancers created 
by Merriel Abbott; choreography for “Mechanical Ballet” by Eugene Von Grona),; Scenery: Henry Drey- 
fuss; Costumes: Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Gene Salzer 

Cast: Joe Cook (Joe Squibb), Dave Chasen (Wiffington), Dora Maughan (Mrs. Fordyce), Nell O’Day (Maribelle 
Fordyce), Alice Boulden (Nancy Ellis), Joe Wagstaff (George Ellis), George A. Schiller (Mr. Ellis), John W. 
Ehrle (Edgar Little), Eleanor Powell (Miss Hunter), Laura Clairon (Aunt Lucy), Jimmy Hadreas (Office Boy), 
Jack Burley (Clergyman], Herman Ergotti (Hugo Giersdorf), Paul Brack (Johann Giersdorf), Frank Naldi 
(A. Giersdorf, Fifth Workman), Frank Innis (P. Giersdorf), Joe Clayton (Clerk, Harmonica Player), George 
Neville (The Old Man), Joe Lyons (Insurance Agent), Jack McClusky (Eukele Mike}, John R. Hall (First 
Workman), Dick Erskine (Second Workman), Joe Riley (Third Workman], J. Rousseaux (Fourth Work- 
man}, Ben Bernard (Sixth Workman), Billy Randall (Seventh Workman}, Scott Jensen (Eighth Workman], 
Pat Walshe (J. Newton Wheeler), David D. Morris (Foreman), Eleanor Etheridge (Miss Hargrave), Walter 
Fehl (R. V. Wilkins); The Four Horsemen: Murray Evans, Jack Flaherty, Joe Reilly, and Jack Burley; The 
Colt: Herman Ergotti and Pat Walshe; The Tommy Atkins Sextet; The Merriel Abbott Specialty Dancers: 
Florence Wilson, Genevieve Irwin, Nette Solomon, May Hass, Rose Kirsner, Peaches Dahl, Fritzie De- 
uss, Pearl McKnight; Others: Jack Hanlan, Betsy Rees, Jimmy Hadreas; The Young Ladies of the Fordyce 
Drop Forge and Tool Factory: Amy Weber, Elene Ross, Alda Deery, Cara Gould, Marion Herson, Carmen 
Morales, Claribel Skinner, Violet Casey, Marjorie Bailey, Wanda Wood, Frances DeFoe, Adele Goulding, 
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Patsy Schenck, Peggy Timmons, Muriel Lawlor, Gypsy Hollis, Odette Swan, Bonnie Blackwood, Eva 
Lewis, Eleanor Ethridge, Joan Burgess, Flo Ward, Edna Abbey, Kathleen VanNoy, Mary Grace VanNoy, 
Phyllis Cameron, Teddy West, Jeanne Adams, Margaret Dixon, Rheta Stone, Catherine Reynolds, Mildred 
Schroder; The Boys of the Fordyce Drop Forge and Tool Factory: Fred Nay, Bob Long, Chet O’Brien, Victor 
Pullman, Jimmy Babbitt, Jimmy Mahr, Hal Clyne, Dick Kirby, Jack Ross, Gus Quinlan, Glen Meyers, Jack 
Richardson, Frank Gagen, Bert Doughty, Tom Denton, Mortimer O’Brien 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Chant” (aka “Machine Shop Opening”) (John W. Ehrle, Ensemble); “Rich or Poor” (Nell O’Day, 
Joe Wagstaff, Ensemble); “Fine and Dandy” (Joe Cook, Alice Boulden); “Wheels of Steel” (John W. Ehrle); 
“Mechanical Ballet” (The Tommy Atkins Sextet, Jack Hanlen, Ensemble); “Starting at the Bottom” (Joe 
Wagstaff, Ensemble); “Can This Be Love?” (Alice Boulden); “I’/ll Hit a New High” (Eleanor Powell, The 
Tommy Atkins Sextet, Ensemble); “Fine and Dandy” (reprise) (Nell O’Day, Tommy Atkins Sextet, En- 
semble); “Giddyup Back” (Joe Cook, Herman Ergotti, Pat Walshe); “Fordyce” (Ensemble); Finaletto (Com- 
pany); “Let’s Go Eat Worms in the Garden” (Alice Boulden, Joe Wagstaff, Betsy Rees, The Uninternational 
Four, Ensemble) 

Act Two: Opening (Ensemble, The Merriel Abbott Specialty Dancers); “The Jig-Hop” (Eleanor Powell, En- 
semble); “Bird in Hand” (Joe Wagstaff, Nell O’Day); Specialties (Herman Ergotti, Paul Brack, Frank Naldi, 
Frank Innis); “That Thing I Can’t Seem to Forget” (Dora Maughan), “Starting at the Bottom” (reprise) (The 
Merriel Abbott Specialty Dancers, Boys, Jimmy Hadreas),; “Can This Be Love?” (reprise) (John W. Ehrle, 
Nell O'Day, Joe Wagstaff); “Wedding Bells” (Ensemble); “Waltz Ballet” (aka “Nature Will Provide”) (Betsy 
Rees, The Merriel Abbott Specialty Dancers); Finale (Company) 


With the sunny and upbeat Fine and Dandy the season finally got going with a hit book musical, and it 
was soon followed by another smash, the Gershwins’ Girl Crazy. Both shows offered lighthearted plots, a 
star performance, and memorable scores, and Fine and Dandy was second only to Girl Crazy as the season’s 
longest-running book musical. Fine and Dandy was unusual because here was a Broadway score by a woman, 
Kay Swift (the lyrics were by her husband Paul James, otherwise known as James Paul Warburg). Girl Crazy 
and Fine and Dandy also shared an offstage connection because for years Swift and George Gershwin were 
romantically involved with one another. 

Audience and critic favorite Joe Cook owned the stage with his quirky humor, and like Ed Wynn his com- 
edy often revolved around an array of strange Rube Goldberg-inspired gadgets. And the show’s catchy score 
included two memorable songs, the blues-tinged ballad “Can This Be Love?” and the merry and irresistible 
comic roundabout title song. Other melodic delights are “Let’s Go Eat Worms in the Garden,” “Rich or Poor,” 
“The Jig-Hop,” and “Nobody Breaks My Heart.” 

The musical was not unlike The Pajama Game, which came along almost a quarter-century later. Both 
shows explored fresh subject matter which looked at life in a factory with its office intrigues and romantic 
goings-on, and both shared similar numbers: an opening sequence in which a company manager exhorts his 
employees to work harder (“Machine Shop Opening” for Fine and Dandy and “Racing with the Clock” for 
The Pajama Game) and an office picnic scene (“The Jig-Hop” for the former and “Once-a-Year-Day” for the 
latter). 

Fine and Dandy offered both eccentric and romantic characters, all of them in one way or another con- 
nected with the Fordyce Drop Forge and Tool Factory, and to top it off Cook gave a scene-stealing perfor- 
mance. Although he reprised his stage role from the hit 1928 musical Rise and Shine in Frank Capra’s 1930 
nonmusical film version, Cook’s métier was Broadway and the radio. As a result he’s now all but forgotten, 
with a lack of recordings and well-known films to identify him to the public (and by the time television came 
along, Cook’s health denied him an opportunity to make his mark on the small screen). But in 1930 he was 
one of Broadway’s biggest stars, and Donald Ogden Stewart's book for Fine and Dandy gave him plenty of 
opportunities for clowning and improvisation (the program noted that “many nonsensical moments” in the 
show were created by Cook). 
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One of Cook’s popular shticks was to impersonate four Hawaiians, of which only two were actually im- 
personated (surely a Gertrude Stein moment if ever there was one), and throughout Fine and Dandy there 
were three comic quartets of players who popped up: the Four Giersdorf Brothers, the Four Horsemen, and 
the Uninternational Four. Although the program provided character names for the Giersdorf Brothers and the 
Horsemen, it seems likely Cook portrayed all of them, and no doubt these quartets were actually a one-man 
duo or trio. Along for the ride was Cook’s longtime stooge Dave Chasen, who later owned and operated the 
popular Hollywood restaurant Chasen’s. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times began his review by stating that “next to Leonardo da Vinci, 
Joe Cook is the most versatile man known in recorded times,” and in Fine and Dandy the comic presented 
his bag of tricks, his “giddy mind,” and “his serene good nature.” As always, he paraded his latest mechani- 
cal inventions, including a contraption that could simultaneously crack walnuts, inflate paper bags, and pop 
balloons, and if such giddy inventions weren’t enough, he could balance, juggle, play a ukulele, and “almost” 
yodel. Further, the “most versatile man in the Milky Way” could converse with a “loquacious madness” that 
“would be a logician’s vertigo.” As for the musical itself, the book was an “amiable satire” that had “more 
evidence of intelligence than most” and the “enjoyable” score was “in the fresher vein of musical comedy 
tunes” (Atkinson singled out the “melody and spirit” of “Rich or Poor” and “Can This Be Love?”). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the show was “the funniest musical comedy in town” and noted 
that because of “some inherited mental quirk” he always began to laugh “at the mere mention” of two words 
(“Joe Cook”). An unsigned review in Time stated that Cook was giving his “grandest” and “maddest” perfor- 
mance to date, and when at one point he appeared with his automobile-crate-sized lunch pail and its “hogs- 
head” of coffee, the audience “from this point on” was “relieved of all sense of proportion and reason.” Fine 
and Dandy was “an example of clever professional showmanship,” and the farcical elements were thoroughly 
consistent, even down to the words of the title song. 

In 2004, the enterprising PS Classics surprised everyone with its release of a studio cast recording of Fine 
and Dandy (CD # PS-9419). Except for “Nobody Breaks My Heart” (which was added to the score during the 
Broadway run), Hans Spialek’s original orchestrations didn’t survive, but during her later years Kay Swift worked 
with orchestrator Russell Warner to reconstruct the complete score (the liner notes provide detailed information 
about the reconstruction). As a result, the recording gives us a chance to hear what Fine and Dandy must have 
sounded like when it played at the Erlanger (now St. James) Theatre during the 1930-1931 season. Of the songs 
listed in the opening night program, the CD omits “Mechanical Ballet” (see below}, “Giddyup Back,” and “Bird in 
Hand,” but includes the aforementioned “Nobody Breaks My Heart,” which as noted was added to the score dur- 
ing the run. The album includes “Machine Shop Opening,” a number not specifically listed in the program but 
probably titled “Chant” for the program (the program also lists the song “Wheels of Steel,” and perhaps “Chant” 
and “Wheels of Steel” morphed into the “Machine Shop Opening”}. “Nature Will Provide” is probably part of the 
sequence listed in the program as the “Waltz Ballet,” and “Etiquette” may have been the second act’s opening 
number (cited as “Opening” in the program). The recording also includes the choral number “Sing High,” which 
wasn’t listed in the program as such but was probably part of the “Mechanical Ballet” sequence. 

The jaunty “Let’s Go Eat Worms in the Garden” is included in the collection Everyone Else Revisited 
(Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-146) and is sung by Nell Carter and Arthur Siegel. Contemporary record- 
ings of “Can This Be Love?” and the title song are well worth seeking out, both by singer Frank Luther with 
duo-pianists Victor Arden and Phil Ohman and their orchestra (Arden and Ohman (1925-1933), released by Box 
Office/JJA Records LP # 1974-1A/1B. Luther recorded many Broadway and film songs with Arden and Ohman, 
and his smooth delivery is remarkably fresh. In 1956, Luther wrote the score for the CBS U.S. Steel Hour musi- 
cal adaptation of Tom Sawyer, which was recorded by Decca Records. Variety reported that the “main credit” 
for the “captivating” musical went to Luther’s score, which “succeeded in evoking the essential Americana 
qualities of the novel.” In 1960, Luther produced the cast recording of The Fantasticks for MGM Records. 

Earlier in the season, the husband-and-wife team of Monte Carlo and Alma (M.) Sanders wrote the lyrics 
and music for the disaster Mystery Moon, and Fine and Dandy marked the season's second score by a husband 
and wife. 


BROWN BUDDIES 


“A New Musical Comeby” 


Theatre: Liberty Theatre 
Opening Date: October 7, 1930; Closing Date: January 10, 1931 
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Performances: 111 

Book: Carl Rickman 

Lyrics: Joe Jordan 

Music: Millard Thomas 

Note: See list of musical numbers for specific credits. 

Direction: Ralph Rose; Producer: Padrae, Inc. (Marty Forkins, Executive Producer); Choreography: Addison Carey 
and Charles Davis; Scenery: Theodore Kahn and Edward Sunquist Studios; Costumes: Brooks (Adelaide Hall’s 
gowns by Ida Bell); Lighting: Duwico Stage Lighting Company; Musical Direction: Charles L. Cooke 

Cast: John Mason (Spider Bruce), Thomas Moseley (Mathews), “Little Ferdie” Lewis (Hamfat), Ada Brown 
(Mammy Johnson}, Alma Smith (Jessie Watkins), Andrew Tribble (George Brown), Putney Dandridge 
(Ukelele Kid), Walter Brogsdale (Bill Jones), Maurice Ellis (Pete Jackson), Shelton Brooks (Deacon Sicco- 
more}, Ethel Jackson (Mabel), Nancy Sharpe (A Woman], Bill Robinson (Sam Wilson), Adelaide Hall (Betty 
Lou Johnson), Sam Jones (A Policeman), Hank Smith (A Trumpeter), William E. Fountaine (Lieutenant 
Pugh], Joseph Willis (Houstin Charlie), James A. Lillard (Captain Andrews), Carroll Tate (Medical Officer), 
Pete Thompson (Orderly), Edgar Brown (A Guard], Red and Struggy (Private Red and Private Struggy), 
Thomas Wye (YMCA Man], Archie Toms (A Corporal); Pike Davis and His Brown Buddies Orchestra; 
Soldiers, Sailors, Dixie Dancing Girls, and Male Chorus were played by various cast members. 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the period 1917-1920 in East St. Louis, at sea on the Atlantic, and in France. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: * denotes lyrics by Joe Jordan and music by Millard Thomas. 


Act One: Overture (Orchestra); “Gettin’ Off” (*) (Putney Dandridge, Alma Smith); “Happy” (lyric by Nat 
Reed, music by Bob Joffe) (Bill Robinson, Adelaide Hall); “Brown Buddies” (*) (Bill Robinson, Boys); 
“When a Black Man’s Blue” (lyric by Ed G. Nelson and George A. Little, music by Ed G. Nelson and Art 
Sizemore) (Ada Brown, Boys); Specialty (Bill Robinson); “Sugar Cane” (*) (Putney Dandridge, Alma Smith), 
“My Blue Melody” (lyric by Dave Oppenheim, music by Abner Silver) (Adelaide Hall); “Carry On” (*) 
(James A. Lillard, Company) 

Act Two: Opening Chorus (*) (Ensemble); “Dance Away Your Sins” (lyric and music by James C. Johnson) 
(Ada Brown, Ensemble); “I Lost Everything Losing You” (*) (William E. Fountaine); “Sweetie Mine” (*} 
(Dixie Dancing Girls); Specialty (Red and Scruggy),; “Give Me a Man Like That” (lyric by George A. Little, 
music by Art Sizemore) (Adelaide Hall); Specialty (Putney Dandridge, Boys); “Betty Lou” (lyric by J. Ro- 
samund Johnson, music by Joe Jordan) (Ada Brown); “In Missouria” (aka “Missouri”) (lyric and music by 
Nat Reed) (Putney Dandridge, Boys); “Taps” (Bill Robinson, Girls); Finale (Company) 


Although Brown Buddies was technically a book musical, it seems to have morphed into a revue about 
midway through the second act. But audiences didn’t care, and they kept the show on the boards for over three 
months. First and foremost, Brown Buddies was a vehicle for Bill “Bojangles” Robinson, and it provided a 
showcase for the already legendary dancer to perform his dazzling tap routines, including his signature dance 
of tapping up and down a staircase. The critics noted that Robinson had broken an arm a week before the 
opening, but happily the fracture and any attendant pain didn’t affect his performance. 

The slender plot dealt with a group of young men from St. Louis who are drafted into the U.S. Army in 
World War I and shipped off to France. For reasons understood only by the musical comedy gods, their girl- 
friends follow them to Europe, where comic and romantic complications ensue. Happily, everyone returns 
to the home front, and just in time: they arrive the day before Prohibition begins, and so all enjoy a round of 
legal liquor before it becomes outlawed. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the show had “the exuberance of its race,” noted that 
“Negro performers are dancers first of all,” and reported that almost as soon as the curtain rose a “brown 
chorus” was seen “galloping and shaking like a voodoo orgy.” Before the audience had a chance to catch 
its breath, the chorus was “at it again at a ruinous pace.” Here was dancing that wasn’t “lovely” or “stud- 
ied” but was instead infused with “black blood” that bubbled “with animal spirits.” As for Robinson, he 
was the “master of the tap-dance serenade,” and during the second act he and the team of Red and Struggy 
performed a “mischievous specialty in rhythm” that during the encores appeared to be impromptu in both 
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dancing and clowning. It was “absurdly comic to watch” and was a “perfect expression of the entertain- 
ment ecstasy.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the evening had Robinson, and any show with Robinson was a 
“show.” He danced to “regulation beat, slow, measured, and indescribably liquid, like a brook flowing over 
pebbles,” and he satisfied “every craving for rhythm that the most jazz-crazed of generations could have.” As 
for Hall, she sang “what there is of an uninspired score.” Atkinson said Hall turned music into “exclamation” 
and with “wicked eyes” sang “Give Me a Man Like That.” An unsigned review in Time said her singing and 
dancing were “on a par with the entertainment furnished in a good many Harlem resorts.” Time noted that 
Robinson's “peerless hoofing and broad smile” were “worth anyone’s $3,” and the score offered two songs the 
audience could whistle on the way home (“In Missouria” and “Give Me a Man Like That”). 

Brown Buddies was a reunion for Hall and Robinson, who had starred in the 1928 hit revue Blackbirds of 
1928, where Hall had introduced the scorching blues “I Must Have That Man” and the insouciant rhythms 
of “Diga, Diga, Do” and Robinson had tapped to the jaunty routines of “Doin’ the New Low-Down.” In 
1934, Hall introduced Ted Koehler and Harold Arlen’s “Ill Wind” (which followed their earlier hit “Stormy 
Weather”) in the twenty-fourth edition of the Cotton Club Parade. In 1957 she appeared in Arlen and E. Y. 
Harburg’s hit Jamaica, where she introduced “For Every Fish (There’s a Little Bigger Fish)” and “Savannah’s 
Wedding Day,” the latter a likely nod to “Magnolia’s Wedding Day” from Blackbirds of 1928. 

During the run, “I Lost Everything Losing You” was cut, and while the program indicates that Porter 
Grainger and cast member Shelton Brooks were among the show’s lyricists and composers, it’s unclear if any 
of their contributions were actually heard in the production. Note that Brooks is the celebrated lyricist and 
composer who wrote such standards as “Darktown Strutters’ Ball” and Sophie Tucker’s signature number 
“Some of These Days.” American Song indicates the following four songs were heard in the score, and while 
they don’t appear in early programs they may have been interpolated into the show as the run progressed: 
“Darky Rhythm” (lyric by Joe Young, music by Peter Tinturin}, “Don’t Leave Your Little Blackbird” (lyric 
and music by Porter Grainger and Joe Jordan}, “Excuse My Dust” (lyric by Raymond Klages, music by Jesse 
Greer), and “I Hate Myself (for Falling in Love with You)” (lyric by Dave Oppenheim, music by Abner Silver). 


PRINCESS CHARMING 


“A New Musica ROMANCE” / “A THRILLING New Musical ROMANCE” / “NEw Musica Hit” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: October 13, 1930; Closing Date: November 29, 1930 

Performances: 56 

Book: Jack Donahue (based on original Hungarian libretto by Franz Martos and the British libretto by Arthur 
Wimperis and Lauri Wylie) 

Lyrics: Arthur Swanstrom 

Music: Albert Szirmai (aka Sirmay) and Arthur Schwartz 

Direction: “Entire production under the direction of” Bobby Connolly; book directed by Edward Clark Lilley; 
military direction by Harry Holbrook, USMC; Producers: Bobby Connolly and Arthur Swanstrom; Cho- 
reography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery: Joseph Urban; Costumes: Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: Alfred Goodman 

Cast: Roy Gordon (Baron Sigman), John Kane (Lieutenant of the Elyria), Ernest McChesney (Second Lieu- 
tenant}, Betty Gallagher (Stenographer}, Victor Moore (Irving Huff), Evelyn Herbert (Princess Elaine 
of Novia}, Robert Halliday (Captain Torelli of the Elyria), Jeanne Aubert (Wanda Navarro), Douglass 
Dumbrille (Ivanoff), Paul Huber (Attorney General), Raoul de Tisne (Lord Chamberlain to the King}, 
George Grossmith (Christian II of Elyria), Howard St. John (Aide de Camp to King], Dorothea James 
(Lulu), Duke McHale (Page), Yvonne Grey (Veronique), Irene Bostick (Colette), Frances Markey (Anas- 
tasia), Wilma Roeloff (Marguerite); Officers of the Guard of Honor from the Elyria: Ray Covert, John 
Fulco, Thomas Bourke, William Ruppel, Leslie Ostrander, Jack Stevens, Edouard Grobe; Albertina 
Rasch Ballet—Premiere Danseuse: Portia Grafton; Solo Dancers: Louise Hansen, Jeanette Bradley, Ruth 
Cook, Ruth Hayden, Virginia Allen, and Frances Wise; Ballet Dancers: Mildred Turner, Wilma Kaye, 
June English, Marie Grimaldi, Nono O’Tero, Josephine Wolfe, Agatha Johann, Stella Kehr, Lee Nugent, 
Elsie Kain, Regina Kovale, Martha Wilbert, Tessie Pearson, Margaret Slattery, Beatrice Lauri, and Ruth 
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Sproule; Dancers: Patti Hastings, Ann Hardman, Peggy Sickle, Patricia Whitney, Dorothy Nodine, 
Louise Allen, Carola Taylor, Evelyn Monte, Billy Sallier, and Adeline Bendon; Show Girls and Singers: 
Edna Bunte, Marian Santre, Anne Goddard, Joanna Parker, Pam Sweeny, Ilus de Pongo, Peggy Dolan, 
Kay Burnell, Mabel Potter, Norma Nash, Wynne Ralph, and Evelyn Dallas; Sailors, Revolutionists, Hus- 
sars, Others: Merrit Moore, William Prevost, Howard Johnson, Pat Quinton, Joseph Carey, Jack Lister, 
Fred Barry, Lewis Moore, William Leon, Albert Leroy, Donald Gordon, Bart Schilling, William Hagen, 
Edward Young, Brian Davis, Robert Saidler, John Walsh, Serge Ury, Leon Dunar, William Ritter, Fred 
Brook, Arduino Muzzi, Donald Plover, John Mangum, Walter Asmus, Israfel Weinstein, Roberto Marco, 
Basil Rallis, James Dowling, Jack Var, Andor Keller, Erle Danley, Walter Wandell, Leo Tatzin, Tom 
Kelly, Leon Nash, Maurice Siegel, John Krikoff, and Jack James 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Novia, on route to Elyria, and in Elyria. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (Ensemble); “Take a Letter to the King” (Roy Gordon, Betty Gallagher, Girls); “Palace 
of Dreams” (Evelyn Herbert, Officers, Girls); “The Panic’s On” (Dorothea James, Duke McHale, Girls); 
“lll Be There” (Jeanne Aubert, Victor Moore, The Albertina Rasch Dancers), “Trailing a Shooting Star” 
(Evelyn Herbert, Robert Halliday); “Here Is a Sword” (Robert Halliday, Sailors); “I’/ll Be There” (reprise) 
(Jeanne Aubert, Douglass Dumbrille}; “One for All” (Douglass Dumbrille, Revolutionists); “I Love Love” 
(lyric by Walter O’Keefe, music by Bobby [aka Robert] Emmett Dolan) (Jeanne Aubert, Officers, Girls), 
“You” (Evelyn Herbert, Robert Halliday); Finale (Ensemble) 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Alfred Goodman’s Concert Orchestra; Violin Solo of “You” played by Bela-Loblo); “A 
Wonderful Thing for a King” (George Grossmith, Dorothea James}; “Reception at the Court” (Evelyn 
Herbert, Robert Halliday, George Grossmith, Ensemble}; “T’ll Be There” (reprise) (Jeanne Aubert, George 
Grossmith); “T’/ll Never Leave You” (Evelyn Herbert, Robert Halliday); “You” (reprise) (Evelyn Herbert); 
“T/ll Never Leave You” (reprise) (Evelyn Herbert, Robert Halliday); “Wings of the Morning” (The Albertina 
Rasch Dancers; First Sunbeam danced by Portia Grafton, the Premiere Danseuse); Finale (Ensemble} 


Princess Charming appears to have been a mild spoof of operetta conventions, and its kingdoms of Novia 
and Elyria must have been the sister cities of Ruritania and Graustarkia. The clichéd story centered on the 
title character, Princess Elaine of Novia (Evelyn Herbert), who in order to save her country becomes betrothed 
to the elderly King Christian II of Elyria (George Grosssmith). With Novia on the brink of revolution, the 
princess sets sail for Elyria and marriage, but she falls in love with the ship’s Captain Torelli (Robert Hal- 
liday), a forbidden romance because he’s naught but a lowly commoner. But fear not, the operetta gods look 
kindly upon the twosome when it’s revealed that Torelli is of royal blood, and so the princess and Torelli are 
married. There was some disagreement among the critics concerning the details of the story (Time said the 
plot was “very complicated” and noted that the justification of one major character in the story was “some- 
what vague”), and so, who knows, Torelli was or was not of royal blood. But everyone agreed that he and the 
princess marry and that the kingdom of Novia is saved. 

The musical had a long history prior to the Broadway production. As Alexandra, the original libretto was 
by Hungarian Franz Martos and the score by Albert Szirmai, and the world premiere took place on November 
15, 1925, at the King’s Theatre in Budapest. There soon followed a London production that opened on October 
21, 1926, at the Palace Theatre for 362 performances with the book and lyrics adapted by Arthur Wimperis 
and Lauri Wylie, and throughout the mid- to late 1920s the operetta was produced throughout the continent 
and in Australia. Columbia Records issued at least eleven cast performances by the London company. 

A Broadway mounting was inevitable, but it seems fate was against the American production from almost 
the very beginning. The show was capitalized at $200,000, but by the time of the Broadway opening costs 
had skyrocketed to $273,000, and because the musical played just seven weeks it lost its entire investment. 

The chaotic tryout was the subject of a lengthy (and unsigned) article in the New York Times. Popular 
Broadway performer Jack Donahue adapted the book, added various scenes, and compressed the action from 
three to two acts. (Donahue himself was the subject of the Off-Off-Broadway musical Mud Donahue & 
Son, which played a limited run under the aegis of the New York Musical Theatre Festival in 2007. As My 
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Vaudeville Man!, the show was briefly seen in New York during 2008 in a production by the York Theatre 
Company and Melanie Herman, and this version was later recorded.) 

For the Broadway production of Princess Charming, Arthur Swanstrom wrote new lyrics and Arthur 
Schwartz supplemented the score with new songs. But two weeks before the Broadway opening when the 
company had almost completed the money-losing Boston run and was ready to return to New York for a brief 
layoff and then more rehearsals, Donahue unexpectedly died. As for the tryout itself, French soprano Danielle 
Bregis had been engaged for the title role, with the caveat that she had to improve her English. The Times 
noted that with Bregis’s heavy French accent, Jeanne Aubert’s precise French-accented English, Douglass 
Dumbrille’s in-character Balkan and Russian-accented English, George Grossmith’s habit of speaking with 
broad a’s, and Victor Moore’s “New Yorkese,” a listener might think he’d “somehow blundered into a League 
of Nations meeting in Geneva.” 

When Bregis couldn’t overcome her accent, Evelyn Herbert was hired (but Bregis agreed to stay with 
the musical for the remainder of the Boston run); further, Bartlett Simmons (Torelli) was succeeded by Her- 
bert’s husband Robert Halliday, and Raymond Walburn (Baron Sigman) was replaced by Roy Gordon. In the 
meantime, at least six songs were dropped during the Boston tryout. And if all this weren’t enough, a fire in 
Boston’s Shubert Theatre ruined most of the scenery, and the Times noted that “what flame did not destroy, 
smoke smudged and sprinklers streaked,” all of which resulted in a backstage “shambles.” 

Despite everything, the show pulled itself together and opened on Broadway in an opulent production. 
The show received a glowing notice from the Times, but it didn’t help the box office and the operetta col- 
lapsed within two months of the Broadway premiere. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the Times clearly enjoyed the musical, and his tongue-in-cheek review said every- 
thing about the show was “faultless, as befits musical comedy of such noble birth” where “kings can do no 
wrong.” He praised the “royal” score and said most of the songs were compositions “with character” and 
some were “vivid pieces of music” that were “composed, played and sung splendidly,” including “Palace 
of Dreams,” “Here Is the Sword,” “The Panic’s On” (“a jaunty piece”), “I’/ll Be There” (“an exotic piece of 
mischief”), and “I Love Love,” the evening’s “most exhilarating tune.” The latter had a “primitive beat” and 
“music hall fire,” and Jeanne Aubert’s “vibrant and roguish” delivery made the song the evening’s “event.” 

An unsigned review in Time complained that the “luscious-looking” Evelyn Herbert hit “good rich 
notes” but otherwise had difficulty in making the lyrics “intelligible.” But Aubert stopped the show with the 
“charming, multiple-rhymed” ballad “I Love Love.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said Princess Charming was a “beautiful” and “delightful” show that 
went astray with its endless encores, and Herbert and Halliday in particular went on and on with “numbers 
which were too slow to sing through even once,” and, with long stretches of encores in a warm theatre, 
watches were soon “consulted” and “large sectors of the audience began racing up the aisles.” The music was 
“good” and so were the voices, but because the singers held “their notes too long” there “ought to be a law 
against sopranos and tenors taking encores.” As for Jeanne Aubert, her “I Love Love” was encored the most, 
but she and the song deserved them. She sang it “only about twice too many times” and “must have sung it 
eight times in all,” proof of “how good it was.” 

At least one source indicates “I Love Love” was dropped during the run, which clearly didn’t happen. As 
noted, the song was the hit of the evening and for the final week of the run it was listed in the program as one 
of the musical numbers. However, within two weeks of the opening the song was moved from the first to the 
second act, and a reprise version was even added (which replaced the second act reprise of “T’ll Be There”). One 
number that was dropped after the opening was “A Wonderful Thing for a King.” As noted, during the tryout 
the two leads Bregis and Simmons were succeeded by Herbert and Halliday, and Walburn was succeeded by 
Gordon. At least six songs were dropped during the tryout: “Never Mind How,” “I Must Be One of Those 
Roses,” “Just a Friend of Mine,” “I’m Designed for Love,” “A Thing about Love,” and “One More Kiss.” 

A nonmusical British film version was released in 1934 with Evelyn Laye in the title role (during the 
course of the 1926 London run, she had replaced the original singer who played the title role). Laye had cre- 
ated the leading role of Sari Linden in both the original London and New York productions of Noel Coward's 
Bitter Sweet, and for that musical’s 1934 Broadway revival it was Evelyn Herbert who played the role of Sari. 

Princess Charming was a stage reunion for Herbert and Halliday (who were husband and wife offstage). 
They had created the leading roles in Sigmund Romberg’s long-running 1928 operetta The New Moon, where 
she introduced “One Kiss” and “Lover, Come Back to Me,” he introduced “Stouthearted Men,” and together 
they sang “Wanting You.” Earlier, Halliday had appeared opposite Jeanette MacDonald in the 1925 Gershwin 
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musical Tip-Toes, and in 1926 he created the dual leading roles of Pierre and The Red Shadow in Romberg’s 
hit The Desert Song, where he introduced “The Riff Song” (aka “Ho!”), “One Alone,” and, with Vivienne 
Segal, the title number (sometimes referred to as “Blue Heaven and You and I”). Later in the 1930s he ap- 
peared in Rudolf Friml’s Music Hath Charms and Ralph Benatzky’s White Horse Inn (the latter opposite Kitty 
Carlisle), and in 1952 was in Three Wishes for Jamie, his final Broadway musical. 


GIRL CRAZY 


“THe New MusicaAL ComeDy” 


Theatre: Alvin Theatre 

Opening Date: October 14, 1930; Closing Date: June 6, 1931 

Performances: 272 

Book: Guy Bolton and John McGowan 

Lyrics: Ira Gershwin 

Music: George Gershwin 

Direction: Alexander Leftwich; Producers: Alex A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley; Choreography: George (aka 
Georgie) Hale; Scenery: Donald Oenslager; Costumes: Kiviette; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: 
Earl Busby 

Cast: Allen Kearns (Danny Churchill), Ginger Rogers (Molly Gray}, Clyde Veaux (Pete), Carlton Macy (Lank 
Sanders), Willie Howard (Gieber Goldfarb), Eunice Healy (Flora James), Peggy O’Connor (Patsy West}, 
Ethel Merman (Kate Fothergill), William Kent (Slick Fothergill), Donald Foster (Sam Mason), Olive Brady 
(Tess Parker), Lew Parker (Jack Howell), Chief Rivers (Eagle Rock), Jack Classon (Hotel Proprietor), Starr 
Jones (Lariat Joe); The Foursome: Marshall Smith, Ray Johnson, Del Porter, and Dwight Snyder; Dancers: 
Antonio (Tony) and Renee DeMarco; “Red” Nichols and His Orchestra with Al Siegel at the piano; Ladies 
of the Ensemble: Lillian Ostrom, Kay Downer, Gertrude Lowe, Norma Butler, Gloria Beaumont, Kathryn 
Cathcart, Julia Pirie, Vivian Porter, Drucilla Strain, Mary Mascher, Virginia Kay, Marion Harcke, Muriel 
LeCount, Lillian Lorray, Elsie Neal, Faye Greene, Nondas Wayne, Ruth Timmons, LaVern Evans, Betty 
Morton, Margie O’Shea, Vivian Keefer, Dorothy Donnelly, Jane Lane, Gene Brady, Lillian Carson, Mar- 
vyn Ray, Thomasine Haye, Dorothy Gordon, Lelia Laney, Jackie Feeley, Rena Landeau, Kathy Schauer; 
Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Bob Gebbhardt, Bob Derden, Hazard Newberry, Bob Burton, Harry Griffin, 
Jack Fago, James Notono, Starr Jones, Norman Curtiss, John Sciortino, Jack Closson, Kendall Northrop, 
Mickie Forbs, Jack Barrett, Arthur Craig, Dick Nealy 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Custerville, Arizona, and San Luz, Mexico. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Bidin’ My Time” (Marshall Smith, Ray Johnson, Del Porter, Dwight Snyder]; “The Lonesome 
Cowboy” (aka “The Lonesome Cowboy Won’t Be Lonesome Now”) (The Cow Punchers)}; “Could You 
Use Me?” (Ginger Rogers, Allen Kearns); “(We’re) Bronco Busters” (Dudeens, Cowboys); “Barbary Coast” 
(Ginger Rogers, Olive Brady, Eunice Healy, Chorus); “Embraceable You” (Ginger Rogers, Allen Kearns); 
Finaletto (“Goldfarb, That’s I’m!”) (Willie Howard, William Kent, Ensemble); “Embraceable You” (reprise) 
(Ginger Rogers, Allen Kearns); “Sam and Delilah” (Ethel Merman); “I Got Rhythm” (Ethel Merman, Cho- 
rus); Specialty Dance (Antonio and Renee DeMarco, Finale (Company) 

Act Two: Opening (“Land of the Gay Caballero”) (Chorus) and Specialty (danced by Antonio and Renee De- 
Marco); “But Not for Me” (Ginger Rogers, Willie Howard); “Treat Me Rough” (William Kent, Chorus); 
“Boy! What Love Has Done to Me!” (listed in the opening night program as “Look What Love Has Done 
for Me”) (Ethel Merman); “Cactus Time in Arizona” (Ginger Rogers, Chorus); Finale (Company) 


George and Ira Gershwin’s Girl Crazy was the season’s longest-running book musical and contained 
a spectacular Gershwin score that yielded four standards (“Bidin’ My Time,” “Embraceable You,” “I Got 
Rhythm,” and “But Not for Me”) as well as a number of lesser-known but equally delightful songs, including 
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the low-down story ballad “Sam and Delilah” (about a “floozy” who “never gave a damn”), the jaunty boy- 
meets-girl duet “Could You Use Me?,” the quirky and masochistic “Treat Me Rough,” and the joyous if wary 
exultation of “Boy! What Love Has Done to Me!” 

Ethel Merman made her Broadway debut in the show, and here she began one of the most remarkable 
careers in the American musical theatre. Girl Crazy was Ginger Rogers’s second Broadway show (she’d made 
her debut two years earlier in Top Speed), but once Hollywood beckoned she didn’t return to the New York 
musical stage until 1965 when she succeeded Carol Channing during the original Broadway run of Hello, 
Dolly! In 1970, Merman also joined the Dolly parade and introduced two songs by Jerry Herman that were 
added to the score especially for her. Besides Merman and Rogers, the cast of Girl Crazy also included Broad- 
way favorite Willie Howard, who added his special brand of Yiddish humor to the show, and the ballroom 
dancing team of Tony and Renee DeMarco. 

“Red” Nichols and his orchestra (with Al Siegel at the piano, who because of illness was soon succeeded 
by Roger Edens) included a mind-boggling number of musicians who went on to become major names during 
the big band era, including Glenn Miller, Benny Goodman, Jack Teagarden, and Gene Krupa (some sources 
also cite Tommy Dorsey as one of the pit musicians). George Gershwin conducted the orchestra on opening 
night, but after the opening it’s unclear who conducted. The programs state that the musicians were those of 
Nichols’s orchestra, but the programs also note that the orchestra was “under the direction of Earl Busby.” 
Perhaps Nichols and Busby shared podium duties, and maybe Nichols conducted the songs and Busby covered 
those parts of the score that were underscoring or dance sequences. 

The story focused on Danny Churchill (Allen Kearns), a rich and girl-crazy playboy whose family sends 
him to Arizona in hope that he’ll settle down once he’s far from the lights, noise, and female sirens of Broad- 
way. When he takes off for the wide open spaces, Danny does the only sensible thing and hires a New York 
cabbie (Gieber Goldfarb, played by Howard in a role originally intended for Bert Lahr) to drive him there. Once 
he arrives in the podunk, Danny decides the place needs pepping up and soon opens a gambling casino and 
brings in a bevy of Broadway chorus girls. But his heart soon belongs to the local postmistress, Molly Gray 
(Rogers). Other colorful characters are Kate and Slick Fothergill (Merman and William Kent), a married couple 
who run Danny’s establishment, where Kate is one of the entertainers. Goldfarb adds his own brand of merri- 
ment to the proceedings, especially when he tries to elude the Old West’s tough hombres by pretending to be 
an Indian, albeit the first Indian in history to sport a thick New York Jewish accent. Goldfarb also has a pen- 
chant for impersonations, and so among his victims are Eddie Cantor, Maurice Chevalier, and George Jessel. 

An unsigned review in the New York Times praised the “lively and expert” show, and if the book was 
little more than “serviceable,” the Gershwins more than made up for it with “good” music and “tricky and 
ingratiating” lyrics (the critic singled out five songs, “Bidin’ My Time,” “Embraceable You,” “But Not for 
Me,” “Sam and Delilah,” and “I Got Rhythm,” and noted the latter caused “a veritable frenzy of dancing”). 
One of the evening’s “assets” was Merman, who with her “peculiar song style” brought “vast delight” to 
the audience. A few months after the opening, the Times’ J. Brooks Atkinson wrote that George Gershwin’s 
music was “full of gusto and merriment” and Ira Gershwin had “written the most soundly comic lyrics this 
student of levity has heard in an American musical show.” Atkinson also noted that Rogers could tote a gun 
“without compromising her charm” and Merman could “flatter your intelligence by playing her part with a 
sardonic reserve.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the “conspicuously pleasant” musical offered the Gershwins’ “best” 
work since Oh, Kay! four years earlier, and the show’s “biggest asset” was Merman, who “electrified” the 
audience with “Sam and Delilah,” an “extremely low-down” number “with a deep blue base.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said George Gershwin had composed “good” music and Ira Gershwin 
had written “excellent” lyrics, and Merman did “wonders with three of them, sustaining one splendid note 
in ‘I Got Rhythm’ over a period of time usually allotted to the trumpets in orchestration.” 

Songs deleted during the tryout were “And I Have You” and “The Gambler of the West.” “You Can’t 
Unscramble Scrambled Eggs” and “Are You Dancing?” were written for, but not used in, the production (but 
the former may have been heard during a few of the tryout performances). The opening night program listed 
“Boy! What Love Has Done to Me!” as “Look What Love Has Done for Me,” but the programs were corrected 
within two weeks of the premiere. The opening night program indicates that Ginger Rogers’s Molly is part 
of the female trio (with ensemble) who sing “Barbary Coast,” but later in the run another character (Patsy) 
became part of the trio sans Molly. Rogers sang the most numbers in the show (six in all), and perhaps the 
omission of one was a means of protecting her small and delicate singing voice. 
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Merman recorded four songs from the score (“I Got Rhythm,” “Sam and Delilah,” “Embraceable You,” 
and “But Not for Me”) and these are available on various recordings, including “I Got Rhythm,” which is part 
of the two-CD set collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Met/Sony # MET-802CD}. There are two studio 
cast albums. The first was issued by Columbia Records in 1952 (LP # OL-7060; the CD was released by Sony 
Classical/Columbia/Legacy # SK-60704), and it’s less an authentic reconstruction than an amiable collection 
of songs in which Mary Martin performs both Merman’s and Rogers’s numbers (and she’s also the lead singer 
for “Bidin’ My Time”!). In addition, she was provided with special orchestrations for her songs. The other 
singers include Eddie Chappell and Louise Carlyle. The recording is more than just a “greatest hits” compila- 
tion and includes such esoterica as “Bronco Busters” and “Barbary Coast.” The second, and complete, studio 
cast album was released in 1990 by Elektra Nonesuch Records (CD # 9-79250-2) and includes the overture, 
entr’acte, and all the lesser-known songs, including the first recordings of “Goldfarb! That’s I’m!” and “Land 
of the Gay Caballero.” The overture in its original orchestration is also included in the collection Gershwin 
Overtures (conducted by John McGlinn and released by EMI Records CD # CDC-7-47977-2). The collection 
Gershwin Concert (London Records CD # 443-900-2) by the Boston Pops Orchestra conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler includes a suite from the Girl Crazy score that was orchestrated by Leroy Anderson. 

A “straight play version” of the musical adapted by Anne Coulter Martens, Newt Mitzman, and Wil- 
liam Dalzell was published in paperback by The Dramatic Publishing Company in an undated edition. 
All the lyrics written for the musical are included in the hardback collection The Complete Lyrics of Ira 
Gershwin. 

There have been three film versions of the musical. The first was released by RKO in 1932 as a vehicle 
for Bert Wheeler and Robert Woolsey, and while it’s amusing on its own terms it’s disappointing because it 
retained just three songs (“Bidin’ My Time,” “But Not for Me,” and “I Got Rhythm”) as well as a partially 
new song the Gershwins wrote for the movie, the delightful comic duet “You’ve Got What Gets Me” (some 
of the music for this number had been used for “Your Eyes! Your Smile!,” which had been dropped during the 
tryout of Funny Face in 1927). In The First Hollywood Musicals, Edwin M. Bradley reports that “Embraceable 
You” was filmed but cut prior to release. The film’s cast also includes Arline Judge and Mitzi Green; the latter 
gives a series of impersonations of Bing Crosby, Edna May Oliver, and the like and how they might perform 
“But Not for Me.” The film is available on the Warner Brothers Archive Collection in a double-feature set 
which also includes the 1931 Wheeler and Woolsey film Peach-O-Reno. 

A second film version was released by MGM in 1943 with Judy Garland, Mickey Rooney, Rags Ragland, 
June Allyson, Nancy Walker, Guy Kibbee, and Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra (as noted, Dorsey may have 
been one of the original pit musicians in the original production of Girl Crazy). Although Norman Taurog 
replaced the film’s original director, Busby Berkeley, the latter’s direction and choreography for the movie's 
finale “I Got Rhythm” was retained. Roger Edens had been a pianist in the original production, and here he 
was the film’s musical arranger. The movie retained six songs from the Broadway production (“Bidin’ My 
Time,” “Embraceable You,” “But Not for Me,” “I Got Rhythm,” “Treat Me Rough,” and “Could You Use 
Me”), and the DVD is included in the Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland Collection (Warner Home Video # 
79673), which offers the audio outtake of the unused song “Bronco Busters” (sung here by Nancy Walker, 
Mickey Rooney, and the chorus). 

The third film adaptation was MGM’s When the Boys Meet the Girls, an undistinguished dud released 
in 1965 whose cast members include Connie Francis, Harve Presnell, Herman’s Hermits, Sam the Sham and 
the Pharaohs, Louis Armstrong, Liberace, Fred Clark, and Sue Ann Langdon. (These credits are not an April 
Fool’s Day joke.) The film retained four songs from the Gershwin score (“Embraceable You,” “I Got Rhythm,” 
“Bidin’ My Time,” “But Not for Me”), the soundtrack was released by MGM Records (LP # E/SE-4334), and 
the DVD was issued by the Warner Brothers Archive Collection. 

Girl Crazy enjoyed a revival of sorts when Crazy for You opened on Broadway in 1992 for a marathon 
run of 1,622 performances. Ken Ludwig's brisk and merry adaptation included the requisite corny jokes (“I 
didn’t come here to be insulted!” “Well, where do you usually go?”), and the program noted the book was 
“inspired by material” by Guy Bolton and Jack McGowan. The new book retained the essential outline of 
the original plot, and choreographer Susan Stroman created a series of spectacular dances. Five Gershwin 
songs were held over from the original production (“Bidin’ My Time,” “Could You Use Me?,” “Embraceable 
You,” “I Got Rhythm,” and “But Not for Me”) and a number of others were borrowed from the Gershwin 
catalog. Crazy for You was nominated for nine Tony Awards, and won three (including Best Musical and 
Best Choreography). 
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THREE’S A CROWD 
“A REVUE” 


Theatre: Selwyn Theatre 

Opening Date: October 15, 1930; Closing Date: June 6, 1931 

Performances: 271 

Sketches: Fred Allen, Donald Blackwell, Howard Dietz, Hazel Flynn, Corey Ford, Groucho Marx, William 
Miles, Lawrence Schwab, and Arthur Sheekman (see list of sketches and musical numbers for specific 
credits} 

Lyrics: Howard Dietz; also Eddie Brandt, Frank Eyton, Edward Heyman, Henry Myers, and Robert Sour 

Music: Arthur Schwarz; also Philip Charig, Vernon Duke, John W. (aka Johnny) Green, William (aka Will) 
Irwin, Burton Lane, Charles M. Schwab, and Alec Wilder 

Note: For specific song credits, see list of sketches and musical numbers. 

Direction: Hassard Short; Producer: Max Gordon; Choreography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery: Albert R. Johnson; 
Costumes: Kiviette; Lighting: Hassard Short; Musical Direction: Nicholas Kempner 

Cast: Clifton Webb, Fred Allen, Libby Holman, Tamara Geva, The California Collegians (Fred MacMur- 
ray, Rene DuPlessis, Lou Wood, Percy Launders, Allan Jones, Herb Montei, and Ray Adams), Marybeth 
Conoly, Harold Moffett, Margaret Lee, Wally Coyle, Portland Hoffa, Joan Clement, Amy Revere; The 
Albertina Rasch Dancers: Four Specialty Dancers—Dorissa NeLova, Rose Gale, Helene Carson, and Mar- 
guerite Eisele; Other Rasch Dancers—Nonie Dale, Pat Hamill, Gladys Page, Aida Conkey, Enes Early, 
Josephine Roberts, Amelia Ideal, Georgiana Orr, Greta Lewis, Betty Travers, Lorraine Powers, Margaret 
Miller, and Genevieve Tighe 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 
Note: * denotes lyric by Howard Dietz and music by Arthur Schwartz. 


Act One: “Bedroom Scene” (sketch by Howard Dietz) (The Wife: Marybeth Conoly; The Husband: Harold 
Moffett; The Lover: Lou Wood); “Meet the Girls” (dance) (The Albertina Rasch Specialty Dancers, Other 
Rasch Dancers); “In Marbled Halls” (sketch by William Miles and Donald Blackwell) (He: Clifton Webb; 
She: Tamara Geva); “Practicing (Practising) Up on You” (lyric by Howard Dietz, music by Philip Charig) 
(Margaret Lee, Wally Coyle; Herb Montei, Allan Jones, Renee DuPlessis, Girls); “Something to Remember 
You By” (*) (Libby Holman); “The Curse of Versatility” (sketch by Fred Allen) (Fred Allen, Portland Hoffa); 
“Out in the Open Air” (lyric by Howard Dietz, music by Burton Lane) (Clifton Webb, Margaret Lee, and 
“other babes in the wood”); “The Event” (sketch by Groucho Marx and Arthur Sheekman) (Introduction: 
Portland Hoffa)—(a) “The Age of Ignorance” (Wally Coyle, Marybeth Conoly, Harold Moffett); (b) “The Age 
of Innocence” (Lou Wood, Joan Clement); and (c) “This Age of Ours” (Libby Holman, Fred MacMurray}; 
‘Je t’aime” (*) (Clifton Webb, Margaret Lee, The California Collegians), “Talkative Toes” (lyric by Howard 
Dietz, music by Vernon Duke) (Tamara Geva, Girls); “The Private Life of a Roxy Usher” (sketch by Arthur 
Sheekman and Hazel Flynn) (Private Ethelbert Miggle: Clifton Webb; Mrs. Miggle: Joan Clement; The Lover: 
Fred MacMurray}; “All the King’s Horses” (lyric by Eddie Brandt and Howard Dietz, music by Alex [Alec] 
Wilder) (Margaret Lee, Girls); “Body and Soul” (lyric by Edward Heyman, Robert Sour, and Frank Eyton, 
music by John W. aka Green) (Libby Holman); “On the Wire” (sketch by Lawrence Schwab) (Fred Allen, 
Marybeth Conoly, Harold Moffett); “The Moment I Saw You” (*) (Clifton Webb, Amy Revere, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Rear-Admiral Allen” (sketch), including songs “Welcome Home” (Ensemble) and “My Gallant 
Boys”; Doctor Winterbottom: Harold Moffett; Malcolm Weir: Allan Jones; Mr. Blue: Percy Launders; Mr. 
Forsythe: Fred MacMurray); “Body and Soul Dance” (danced by Clifton Webb and Tamara Geva; sung by 
Libby Holman and played by The California Collegians), “Forget All Your Books” (lyric by Howard Dietz, 
music by Burton Lane) (Margaret Lee, Wally Coyle, Girls); “Among the Magazines” (sketch by Corey Ford 
and Howard Dietz)—(a} “Office of College Humor” (Lou Wood, Herb Montei, Alan Jones, Wally Coyle); (b) 
“Office of True Confessions” (Fred Allen, Rene DuPlessis, Tamara Geva); and (c) “Office of Ladies’ Home 
Journal” (Joan Clement, Portland Hoffa, Clifton Webb); “Yaller” (lyric by Henry Myers, music by Charles 
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M. Schwab) (Libby Holman); “In a Nutshell” (monologue by Fred Allen) (Fred Allen); “Night After Night” 
(*) (with ballet music by William Irwin) (Clifton Webb, Ensemble); “The California Collegians” (sequence 
included lyrics by Howard Dietz and music by Arthur Schwartz) (Fred MacMurray, Rene DuPlessis, Lou 
Wood, Percy Launders, Allan Jones, Herb Montei, Ray Adams); “Right at the Start of It” (*) (Clifton Webb, 
Fred Allen, Libby Holman); “Right at the End of It” (*) (Company) 


The score for the hit 1929 revue The Little Show was mostly by Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz, 
and it yielded their hit song “I Guess I’ll Have to Change My Plan”; another hit, “Moanin’ Low” (lyric by 
Dietz and music by Ralph Rainger); and the semi-standard “Can’t We Be Friends?” (lyric by Paul James and 
music by Kay Swift, the team who wrote the score for Fine and Dandy). It played for 321 performances, and 
its trio of stars Clifton Webb, Fred Allen, and Libby Holman were highly acclaimed. But everyone was disap- 
pointed with The Second Little Show, which opened the month before Three’s a Crowd premiered: like the 
first edition, the score was mostly by Dietz and Schwartz, but it didn’t produce an evergreen, and critics and 
audiences missed Webb, Allen, and Holman. As a result, the second edition collapsed after sixty-three per- 
formances. In June 1931, The Third Little Show opened sans Dietz and Schwartz (and without Webb, Allen, 
and Holman], but for all purposes the intimate revue Three’s a Crowd (which cost $125,000 to produce) was 
a third little show, and even its title made an indirect reference to a third edition. 

Three’s a Crowd was a happy reunion for The Little Show team, and again Dietz and Schwartz supplied 
most of the score and Webb, Allen, and Holman were on board for songs, dances, and merriment. And Dietz 
and Schwartz came up with the ballad “Something to Remember You By,” which emerged as a standard. An- 
other evergreen was the interpolated “Body and Soul” (not by Dietz and Schwartz), which had been popular 
in Europe and thanks to Three’s a Crowd emerged as a hit in the States. 

An unsigned review in the New York Times said the revue was “bright, smart and tasteful” with a “pleas- 
ant lightness,” had a “sort of unforced gaiety,” possessed a “quizzical, knowing point of view,” and moreover 
gave Webb, Allen, and Holman “ample opportunity to demonstrate their talents.” The critic made a special 
note of praising the show’s lighting design (by Hassard Short, who was also the revue’s director), commenting 
that the lighting was “important” and “particularly good” for the “Body and Soul” dance, which achieved 
“a startling quality even more through its use of lights than through the poses” of Webb and Tamara Geva. 
Three’s a Crowd is one of the first Broadway musicals to credit the lighting designer on the program’s credit 
page. Other musicals sometimes acknowledged special electrical effects in a production, but here the lighting 
designer was given full program credit for his contribution. 

An unsigned review in Time praised the “triple-threat” team of stars whose “excellent” work made “the 
framework of the show [seem] almost negligible.” The critic singled out: Webb’s “Night After Night,” which 
depicted a surreal moment in a “weird bar-room full of grotesque, masked figures” who drink “from gargan- 
tuan champagne glasses filled by two-headed attendants”; Holman’s “economical, graceful gestures” while 
“ably ululating” “Body and Soul”; and Allen’s portrayal of a certain rear admiral who has returned from an 
expedition to the Antarctic and proudly proclaims he’s discovered 100,000 square miles of “brand new snow 
for the U.S.” (In another sequence, Allen stated he had no idea if he whistled in his sleep, but “when I woke 
up this morning there were four dogs in bed with me.”) 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker noted that Holman’s voice was “even more far-reaching in its effect 
than last year and her elevation to stardom has given her a new quietness and poise which do nothing to de- 
tract.” But he didn’t like “Body and Soul,” which he decided was just not “a very good song.” Benchley had 
complained that the encores for Princess Charming had gone on far too long, and so he was pleased to report 
that for Three’s a Crowd the show’s “smart” management denied “the handclappers their quota of encores” be- 
cause otherwise the premiere performance “would still be going on if the audience had had its clamorous way.” 

In Ring Bells! Sing Songs!, Stanley Green stated that Holman’s song “Yaller” was an “emotion-draining 
piece” in which a mulatto laments she doesn’t belong in either the white world or the black world and won- 
ders why the lord started her and then ran “out of paint.” 

The revue included a seven-piece musical group called The California Collegians, all of whom played in- 
struments, sang, and appeared in a few of the sketches. One of them was future film and television star Fred 
MacMurray, whose most notable moment in the show was that of a young seaman serenaded by Holman who 
wants something to remember him by. Another of the Collegians was Allan Jones, who would soon make his 
mark in films and recordings and who later in the decade introduced the popular “Donkey Serenade” in the 
1937 film The Firefly. 
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“The Moment I Saw You” had first been heard in the April 1930 London musical The Co-Optimists of 
1930, where the lyric was also credited to Greatrex Newman; and “Something to Remember You By” was 
heard in Three’s a Crowd one month before the song “I Have No Words” (with the same music as “Something 
to Remember You By” but with a lyric by Vivian Ellis and Arthur Schwartz) was heard in the London musical 
Little Tommy Tucker. 

The two-CD set Original Cast! The Thirties (Met/Sony Records # MET-802CD) includes Libby Holman’s 
recording of “Something to Remember You By” (Holman also recorded “Body and Soul”); the two-LP collec- 
tion Dietz & Schwartz: Alone Together (Monmouth-Evergreen Records # MR-6604/6605) includes “Some- 
thing to Remember You By,” “Right at the Start of It,” and “The Moment I Saw You”; the collection Everyone 
Else Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-146) includes “Practicing Up on You,” “Out in the Open 
Air,” and “Forget All Your Books”; Arthur Schwartz Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-137) in- 
cludes “Right at the Start of It”; and The Music of Arthur Schwartz Volume One (Box Office/JJA Records LP 
# 1975-6/A-6/B) includes “Something to Remember You By” (Holman). 


THE GARRICK GAIETIES (October |930; Return Engagement; Third Edition) 


Theatre: Guild Theatre 

Opening Date: October 16, 1930; Closing Date: October 25, 1930 

Performances: 12. 

Direction: Phil Loeb; Producer: The Theatre Guild, Inc.; Choreography: John E. Lonergan; Scenery: Kate Drain 
Lawson; Costumes: Kate Drain Lawson, Louis Simon, and Henri Peine du Bois (later, Raoul Pene du Bois); 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Tom Jones, Musical Director; Hilding Anderson, Conductor 

Cast (in alphabetical order): Alice Bankert, Bunny (possibly Bonny) Bremer, Mary Brown, Donald Burr, Neal 
Caldwell, Katherine Carrington, Albert Carroll, Irene Carroll, Ruth Chorpenning, Imogene Coca, Anna 
Marie Cotter, Anne Delphin (at least one source cites name as Anna Delphine), Edwin Gilcher, Neila 
Goodelle, William Holbrook, Sterling Holloway, Otto Hulett, Robert La Brance, Philip Loeb, Ginger 
Meehan, Sylvia Miller, Mildred Muller, James Norris, Bobby Roberts, Rosalind Russell, Louis Simon, 
Roger Stearns, Edgar Stehli, Dot Stemme, Emily Thompson, Doris Vinton, Kathleen Whitcomb, Viola 
Wilson 

The revue was presented in two acts. 

The third edition of The Garrick Gaieties (see entry for the June 1930 production, which had followed the 
previous 1925 and 1926 editions) had opened earlier in the season, and closed on October 8, 1930. A week 
later, the current and revised edition was presented as a return engagement for a limited run of twelve 
performances beginning on October 16, and an unsigned review in the New York Times described the 
production as both a revival and a tryout because the show was soon to embark on a national tour. 


Sterling Holloway again appeared in the revue along with such returning cast members as Albert Carroll, 
Philip Loeb, and Imogene Coca, and newcomer Rosalind Russell joined the production. 

Sketches and songs retained from the third edition were: “Shavian Shivers,” “How to Write for the Mov- 
ies,” “Four Infant Prodigies,” “The Soda Fountain,” “Shoo,” “A Famous Lawyer at Home,” “I Am Only Hu- 
man After All,” “George and Mary,” “They Always Come Back” (which included the songs “I’m Grover” 
and “Johnny Wanamaker”), “Lazy Levee Loungers,” “Life in Hollywood,” and “Out of Breath (and Scared to 
Death of You).” For specific writing credits, see entry for the third edition. 

Four new songs were added for the current edition, “A Little Privacy,” “There Ain’t No Love,” and “Un- 
accustomed as I Am” (all with lyrics by E. Y. Harburg and music by Vernon Duke) and “In the Bathroom” 
(lyric by Howard Dietz and music by Jay Gorney)}; and two sketches were added, “The Lunts Revive The 
Guardsman” by Albert Carroll and “Panic’s End” by Dorothy Fletcher, the latter a spoof of the recent hit 
play Journey’s End, which here was a spirited look at what the program described as the “recent catastrophe 
in Wall Street.” Note that the 1925 edition of The Garrick Gaieties also offered a spoof of the Lunts (“The 
Guardsman” by Benjamin M. Kaye). 

The new edition also included three songs from the 1925 edition of The Garrick Gaieties, “Butcher, 
Baker, Candle-Stick Maker” (lyric by Benjamin M. Kaye and music by Manna-Zucca)}, “The Three Muske- 
teers” (lyric by Lorenz Hart and music by Richard Rodgers), and “Six Little Plays” (lyric by Lorenz Hart and 
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music by Richard Rodgers), the latter reworked as “Opening Number” and with a new lyric by E. Y. Harburg. 
“The Three Musketeers” had originally been written for the unproduced 1922 musical Winkle Town, and the 
song was added to the current edition of The Garrick Gaieties and its subsequent national tour. 

The new edition also included three numbers from the 1926 production: the operetta spoof “Rose of 
Arizona” (a one-act operetta with book by Herbert Fields, lyrics by Lorenz Hart, and music by Richard Rod- 
gers, which included the songs “Back to Nature,” “It May Rain,” “David [aka Davey or Davy] Crockett,” 
“American Beauty Rose” [aka “Say It with Flowers”], and “Mexico” [aka “To Hell with Mexico”); the sketch 
“Addled, or the Psychopathic Ward” (by Edward Hope); and the sketch “Washington and the Spy” (by New- 
man Levy), which had been added to the 1926 edition shortly after its Broadway opening. 

The Times noted that the “Johnny Wanamaker” sequence (that is, the sketch “They Always Come Back” 
and its two attendant songs “I’m Grover” and “Johnny Wanamaker”) was “one of the ten best moments of 
the past season’s entertainments.” There were also “tuneful additions” to the score by Vernon Duke, and “the 
animated sunflower” Sterling Holloway was back along with “the dry wit and professional touch” of Philip 
Loeb and the “big brown eyes” of Imogene Coca. The critic felt that some of the material reprised from the 
1925 and 1926 editions had “somehow lost their power to amuse” and “neither time nor the manner of their 
playing has treated them kindly.” 


BLACKBIRDS OF 1930 (aka 1930 EDITION LEW 
LESLIE’S BLACKBIRDS) 


“THe Wor .p’s FUNNIEST AND FASTEST REVUE” / ““GLORIFYING THE AMERICAN Necro” / “THE Wor_p’s GREATEST ALL 
CoLoreD, ALL-STAR REVUE” 


Theatre: Royale Theatre 

Opening Date: October 22, 1930; Closing Date: December 13, 1930 

Performances: 57 

Book (Sketches): Flourney (aka Flournoy) Miller 

Lyrics: Andy Razaf 

Music: Eubie Blake 

Direction: Lew Leslie; Producer: Lew Leslie; Choreography: Al Richards; Scenery: Ward and Harvey; Cos- 
tumes: Vincente Minnelli; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Eubie Blake 

Cast: Ethel Waters, Flourney Miller, Mantan Moreland, Blue McAllister, Broadway Jones, Minto Cato, Neeka 
Shaw, Mercia (also given as Marcia in program) Marquez, Jimmy Baskette, The Berry Brothers, Cecil 
Mack’s Blackbird Choir, Jazzlips Richardson, Buck and Bubbles, L. Lewis Johnson, Ulma Banks, Blanche 
Dunn, Mary Bethune, Estelle Bernier, Emma Jones, Dorothy Kennedy, Ionya Hayes, Dolores Blaine, 
Marmetta Newton, Marie Robinson, Crawford Jackson, Bill Bailey, Roy Atkins, Louise Uggams (given as 
Uggans in program), Eubie Blake and His Blackbirds Orchestra 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “The Levee on the Mississippi” (sketch with songs) (Cotton Pickers and Levee Workers: Cecil 
Mack’s Blackbird Choir; Deacon Brown: J. Lewis Johnson; River Jordan: Broadway Jones; Mammy Jones: 
Minto Cato; Mississippi Steppers: Blackbird Beauty Chorus; Mississippi Beauties: Ulma Banks, Blanche 
Dunn, Mary Bethune, Estelle Bernier, Emma Jones, Dorothy Kennedy, Ionya Hayes, and Dolores Blaine; 
Amos and Andys: Crawford Jackson, Bill Bailey, and Roy Atkins; songs in this sequence: (1) “Roll Jor- 
dan” (Broadway Jones, Cecil Mack’s Blackbird Choir); (2) “Cabin Door” (Neeka Shaw, Blackbird Beauty 
Chorus, Company); and (3) “Memories of You” (Minto Cato, Company); “A Charleston Honeymoon” 
(sketch) (Train Announcer: J. Lewis Johnson; Steve: Flourney Miller; Caesar: Mantan Moreland; Han- 
nah: Ethel Waters; Diploma: Marmetta Newton; Liza: Marie Robinson; A Stranger: Estelle Bernier; 
Ticket Agent: Jimmy Baskette; “Mozambique” (Marcia Marquez), “Shadow Dance” (The Berry Broth- 
ers); “A Dark Triangle” (sketch) (Hannah: Ethel Waters; Caesar: Mantan Moreland; Steve: Flourney 
Miller; Mandy: Louise Uggans; Mandy’s Husband: Blue McAllister); “Take a Trip to Harlem” (Marcia 
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Marquez with Roy Atkins, Crawford Jackson, and the Blackbird Beauty Chorus; and Specialty Dance by 
Bill Bailey and Crawford Jackson); “My Best Pal” (sketch) (Two Pals: Buck and Bubbles; Melinda: Neeka 
Shaw; sketch includes song “(You’re) Lucky to Me” (Neeka Shaw, Bubbles) and “(You’re) Lucky to Me” 
reprise with Ethel Waters and Eubie Blake and His Orchestra; “The Last Smile” (sketch) (Steve: Flour- 
ney Miller; Caesar: Mantan Moreland, River Jordan: Broadway Jones; Napoleon: Jimmy Baskette; Butch: 
J. Lewis Johnson; Hoofer: Bill Bailey; Bride: Estelle Bernier); “We're the Berries” (The Berry Brothers); 
“Green Pastures” (sketch and song, the latter with lyric by Andy Razaf and Will Morrissey) (The Lord: 
Broadway Jones; An Angel: Ethel Waters; Satan: Jimmy Baskette; A Harlem Midnight Rounder: Bubbles; 
She Devils: Southern Beauties; Harlem Steppers: Blackbird Beauty Chorus; Angels in Heaven: Cecil 
Mack’s Blackbird Choir) 

Act Two: “In Slumberland” (Neeka Shaw); “Aunt Jemima’s Divorce Case” (sketch) (Aunt Jemima: Blue 
McAllister; Cream of Wheat: Mantan Moreland; Sambo: J. Lewis Johnson; The Jury: Blackbird Ginger 
Browns; The Gold Dust Twins: Blackbird Beauty Chorus; Aunt Jemima’s Relatives: Blackbird Female 
Choir; Sambo’s Officers of Law: Cecil Mack’s Blackbird Choir); “Baby Mine” (Ethel Waters, Jimmy 
Baskette, Blackbird Beauty Chorus); “A Few Minutes with Jazzlips Richardson”, “All’s Quiet on the 
Darkest Front” (sketch) (Steve: Flourney Miller; Caesar: Mantan Moreland; Blue: Blue McAllister; Buck: 
Buck; Bubbles: Bubbles); “Blackbirds on Parade” (Jimmy Baskette, Bubbles, Al Richards, Crawford Jack- 
son, Bill Bailey, Roy Atkins, Blue McAllister, Cecil Mack’s Blackbird Choir, Blackbird Beauty Chorus), 
Specialty (Ethel Waters] (sequence probably included “Dinah” [one of Waters’s signature songs, lyric 
by Sam M. Lewis and Joe Young, music by Harry Akst] and “My Handy Man Ain’t Handy Anymore” 
[lyric by Andy Razaf, music by Eubie Blake]); “Always Broke” (sketch) (Steve: Flourney Miller; Caesar: 
Mantan Moreland; Janitress: Louise Uggans; Insurance Agent: Jimmy Baskette; Nurse: Minto Cato; 
Doctor: Broadway Jones; Manicurist: Emma Jones); “A Few Minutes with Buck and Bubbles”; “1930 
Minstrel Episode” (Company; Interlocutor: Ethel Waters; Mr. Ham: Flourney Miller; Mr. Bones: Man- 
tan Moreland; A Happy Group of Minstrel Artists: Buck and Bubbles, The Berry Brothers, Minto Cato, 
Neeka Shaw, Jimmy Baskette, Broadway Jones, Marcia Marquez, Roy Atkins, Blue McAllister, Craw- 
ford Jackson, Bill Bailey, Al Richards, Blackbird Beauty Show Girls, Cecil Mack’s Blackbird Choir, and 
Blackbird Beauty Chorus) (sequence included “Dianna Lee,” sung by Ethel Waters; “Minstrel Strut,” 
danced by the Blackbird Beauty Chorus; and “Tambourines a la Harlem,” performed by the company); 
Finale (Company) 


The revue Blackbirds of 1930 (aka 1930 Edition Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds) was a disappointing follow-up 
to the first edition Blackbirds of 1928, a huge hit that played for 518 performances and included a round of 
memorable songs, including “I Can’t Give You Anything but Love,” “I Must Have That Man,” “Diga, Diga, 
Do,” and “Doin’ the New Low Down.” The new edition lasted just seven weeks, but enjoyed pre- and post- 
Broadway tours, and during the short New York run underwent considerable retooling, especially in the sec- 
ond act. The final editions in the series were Blackbirds of 1933-1934 and Blackbirds of 1939, with respective 
runs of twenty-five and nine performances. 

The revue’s tag said it was devoted to “glorifying the American Negro,” and a pre-Broadway flyer stated: 
“Glorifying in song, dance, music, comedy and native beauty, the new epoch of the American Negro” is cel- 
ebrated in an “all new, bigger and better than ever” show that was “the world’s greatest all-colored, all-star 
revue.” The flyer further exclaimed that the revue was “a convention of all the nationally known colored 
stars in America,” for “here, in this big, all-embracing show is a monopoly of outstanding Ethiopian talent, 
comedians, comediennes, dancers, singers and musicians, in gorgeous costumes and settings.” And weep over 
those 1930 ticket prices: for the Boston tryout, evening performances ranged from fifty cents to $3.00, Satur- 
day matinees from fifty cents to $2.50, and Wednesday matinees from fifty cents to $2.00. For these princely 
sums you got Ethel Waters, Flournoy Miller, Mantan Moreland, the team of Buck and Bubbles, Cecil Mack’s 
choir, and a new score by Eubie Blake, who also conducted the orchestra! 

The revue kidded recent shows such as Green Pastures and The Last Mile, and the novel All Quiet on 
the Western Front (here All Quiet on the Darkest Front). There were sketches and songs about life on the 
Mississippi levee and Aunt Jemima’s day in divorce court, a mini-minstrel show in which Ethel Waters was 
the interlocutor, and a score that included the evergreen “Memories of You” and the lowdown “My Handy 
Man Ain’t Handy Anymore.” Note that the spoof of The Last Mile (here “The Last Smile”) was the season’s 
third travesty of the controversial prison drama (the June 1930 edition of The Garrick Gaieties had offered 
the sketch “The Last Mile” and the Hot Rhythm’s spoof was “The Penalty of Love”). 
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J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said that when the “black gals” danced with their “hot feet” 
and the “bucks” became “whirling dervishes” you could “forgive the comedians for being so silly and the 
song-smiths for having nothing on their minds.” The revue put “its best dancing foot forward,” but otherwise 
the score ran to “tepid Tin Pan Alley tunes” and “pretty flat” sketches. Atkinson suggested that the question 
of “whether Negro entertainments should remain faithful to Negro characteristics or should abide by the 
white man’s formula for stage diversion is a question for the anthropologists.” But he noted that the “best 
Negro shows” are “predominately white in their direction.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker decided that the second Blackbirds followed in the steps of the poorly 
received Second Little Show. Although the sketches were “so bad as to be embarrassing,” the evening offered 
some “sensational” chorus routines and a “smart” production. And while Ethel Waters’s “sequel” to her 
earlier “Handy Man” (“My Handy Man Ain’t Handy Anymore,” which wasn’t listed in the program but was 
probably part of Waters’s second act specialty sequence) was “much too dirty for comfort,” she was probably 
the only singer of the day who could “get away with the things that she gets away with” because beside her 
“good voice” she exuded “a certain innocence and cleansing quality” that made songs of the “Handy Man” 
ilk “almost permissible.” 

An unsigned review in Time didn’t have much to say about the revue, but noted the “best that can be 
said” was that it offered Ethel Waters and Buck and Bubbles, the latter who performed “lackadaisical feats on 
a piano and danced as if the floor were a drumhead, their feet drumsticks.” 

Ethel Waters’s rendition of “(You’re) Lucky to Me” is included in the two-CD collection Original Cast! 
The Thirties (Met/Sony Records # MET-802CD). Both Waters and Blake recorded “Memories of You,” and 
Waters also recorded “My Handy Man Ain’t Handy Anymore.” 

Within two weeks of the revue’s closing, an optimistic advertisement in New York theatre programs an- 
nounced that Waters and Miller would appear in a second edition of Blackbirds of 1930, which would “reopen 
soon” at a “theatre to be announced.” Of course, this edition never happened, and the next Blackbirds (the 
1933-1934 edition) didn’t open until three years later. 

Three songs from Blackbirds of 1930 were included in the 1978 Blake tribute revue Eubie!: “Memories of 
You,” “My Handy Man Ain’t Handy Anymore,” and “Roll Jordan.” 


THE VANDERBILT REVUE 


Theatre: Vanderbilt Theatre 

Opening Date: November 5, 1930; Closing Date: November 15, 1930 

Performances: 13 

Sketches: Arthur Birn, James J. Coghan (some sources give Coghlan as last name), Edwin Gilbert, Kenyon 
Nicholson, Ellis O. Jones, Sig Herzig, and E. North 

Lyrics: Ben Black, Edward Eliscu, Dorothy Fields, Jacques Fray, E. Y. Harburg, Herb Magidson, Cole Porter, 
David Sidney, and Ned Washington 

Music: Ben Black, Mario Braggiotti, Michael H. Cleary, Jacques Fray, Edward Horan, Jimmy McHugh, and 
Cole Porter 

Direction: Dialogue staged by Theodore J. Hammerstein; Producers: Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews; Chore- 
ography: John E. Lonergan and Jack Haskell; Scenery: Art direction by Herbert Ward; Costumes: Robert 
Stevenson; Lighting: Uncredited, Musical Direction: Gus Salzer 

Cast: Lulu McConnell, Joe Penner, Evelyn Hoey, Richard Lane, Teddy Walters, Charles Barnes, Jimmy Ray, 
Billy Stephens, Tonia Ingre, Jean Carpenter, Harry Dixon, Dorothy Dixon, The Wallace Sisters, Rich- 
ard Ryan, Franker Woods, Paul Everton, Eileen Poe, Francesca Braggiotti, Francetta Malloy, Dorothy 
Humphries, Carlos Roca, Joe Lennon, Gus Schilling, Stella Royal, Charlotte Ayers, Rene-de Rouche, Car- 
los Lopez, Olga Markoff, Victor Etheridge, Adeline Seaman 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Stage Door” (sketch) (Police Captain: Richard Ryan; Officer Woods: Franker Woods; An Actress: 
Lulu McConnell); “Courtroom” (sketch) (Judge: Paul Everton; An Actress: Lulu McConnell, District 
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Attorney: Richard Lane; An Attorney: Charles Barnes; Police Captain: Richard Ryan; Court Attendants, 
Glorified Beauties, Jury: Ensemble), “Button Up Your Heart” (lyric by Dorothy Fields, music by Jimmy 
McHugh] (Evelyn Hoey, Charles Barnes); “Open and Above Board” (sketch by Kenyon Nicholson) (Hazel 
Dewey: Lulu McConnell; Bert Dewey: Joe Penner; Dolly Winterbottom: Eileen Poe}; “M. Dalsky’s Rus- 
sian Choir”; “West Point Cut In”—sequence included song “Cut In” (lyric by Dorothy Fields, music by 
Jimmy McHugh) (Teddy Walters, Ensemble}; “Mid Ocean” (sketch) (Johnson: Richard Lane; Smithson: 
Joe Penner; Commander: Richard Ryan}; “Dock” (sequence included song and sketch)—Song: “Blue 
Again” (lyric by Dorothy Fields, music by Jimmy McHugh) (Evelyn Hoey); Sketch: “Nothing to De- 
clare” (by Sid Herzig) (Inspector Donovan: Paul Everton; Mme. Carney: Lulu McConnell; Mme. Flore: 
Francesca Braggiotti); Dance (Jimmy Ray); “Lady of Manhattan” (sketch by Edwin Gilbert and Arthur 
Birn) (Proprietress of Gigolo Agency: Francetta Malloy; Secretary: Dorothy Humphries; Mrs. Woodruff: 
Lulu McConnell, First Gigolo: Billy Stephens; Second Gigolo: Charles Barnes; Third Gigolo: Richard 
Lane; Fourth Gigolo: Carlos Roca; Mr. Nine: Joe Penner); “Ex-Gigolo” (Billy Stephens); “Mickey, the 
Mouse” (sketch) (The Hero: Harry Dixon; The Heroine: Dorothy Dixon; Father Mouse: Joe Lennon; 
The Villain: Jimmy Ray; The Minister: Gus Schilling; The Villain’s Child: Stella Royal; Cats and Mice: 
Ensemble of Boys and Girls); “Wanna Buy a Duck?” (Joe Penner) (sequence includes song “Then Came 
the War,” lyric and music by Ben Black, sung by Penner); Finale—“Spanish Patio”: (a) Dance (The Wal- 
lace Sisters); (b) “I’m from Granada” (lyric by David Sidney, music by Mario Braggiotti) (Tonia Ingre); (c) 
“Dance Tarantella” (Francesca Braggiotti); (d) “Dance” (Adeline Seaman); (e) “Tango” (Charlotte Ayers 
and Rene-de Rouche, assisted by Carlos Roca, Carlos Lopez, and Olga Markoff); and (f) Finale (Tonia 
Ingre, Dalsky’s Russian Choir, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “The Jackdaw of Rheims” (“A Tom Inglesby Legend” with “musical setting” by Edward Horan) 
(The Cardinal: Paul Everton; The Jackdaw: Stella Royal; The Virger: Victor Etheridge; Monks: Dalsky’s 
Russian Choir}; Specialty Dance (Harry and Dorothy Dixon); “What’s My Man Gonna Be Like” (lyric 
and music by Cole Porter) (Evelyn Hoey; Pianos: Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti); “A Quiet Game of 
Bridge” (sketch by Ellis O. Jones) (Mrs. Hyman: Francetta Malloy; Mr. Hyman: Richard Lane; Mrs. Simp- 
son: Lulu McConnell; Mr. Simpson: Franker Woods); “Better Not Try It” (lyric Herb Magidson and Ned 
Washington, music by Michael H. Cleary) (Joe Penner, Teddy Walters); “Over the Radio” (sketch) (Ken- 
neth Thompson: Richard Lane; Mrs. Thompson: Francetta Malloy; The Rajah: Franker Woods); “I Give 
Myself Away Song” (lyric by Edward Eliscu, music by Jacques Fray) (Charles Barnes, Evelyn Hoey); “Nice 
Girl” (sketch by James J. Coghan) (Rose: Francetta Malloy; Harry: Billy Stephens; Henry: Paul Everton; 
The Detective: Richard Ryan); “In Distress” (sketch by Edwin Gilbert and Arthur Brin) (Husband: Joe 
Penner; Wife: Dorothy Humphreys); “You're the Better Half of Me” (lyric by Dorothy Fields, music by 
Jimmy McHugh] (Jean Carpenter); “Birthday Party” (Evelyn Hoey, Franker Woods, Billy Stephens, Teddy 
Walters, Lulu McConnell, Joe Penner, Richard Ryan, Richard Lane, Stella Royal, Adeline Seaman); Dance 
(Jimmy Ray); “Half Way to Heaven” (lyric by David Sidney, music by Mario Braggiotti) (Charles Barnes, 
Jean Carpenter); “Lady of the Fan” (lyric by Mario Braggioti, music by Jacques Fray) (Tonia Ingre); Grand 
Finale (Company) 


The Vanderbilt Revue was an intimate evening that opened and closed within two weeks and failed to 
make much of an impression. The consensus was that it lacked a point of view and included some off-the-wall 
material that didn’t go over well in revue format, and so even the presence of comic favorite Lulu McConnell 
and generally well-received newcomer Joe Penner (and his “Wanna Buy a Duck?” routine) couldn’t overcome 
the evening’s scattershot approach to sketches, songs, and dances, twenty-nine numbers in all, which were 
by twenty different writers, lyricists, and composers (but sketch writer E. North may not count; although his 
name was cited on the program’s title page, his name didn’t appear as a contributor to any of the sketches 
listed in the program). 

An unsigned review in the New York Times said the “grab-bag” evening was a “fast-moving” and “gener- 
ally pleasant entertainment” but at its heart was more “a collection of acts” and “oddments and remainders” 
rather than “a unified, coordinated whole” with a “consistency of mood.” For “some unexplained reason,” the 
revue offered a Russian choir sequence that didn’t “quite fit” into the proceedings, then presented an old-hat 
West Point-styled dance drill, and further sank “with “something in the way of a legend” about a jackdaw at 
Rheims who upsets the cardinal and monks because it stole the former’s ring. Further, Kenyon Nicholson’s 
sketch “Open and Above Board” was “rather badly mutilated” because one of its roles was miscast. But the 
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sketch “Lady of Manhattan” (which dealt with an agency that provides gigolo services to Manhattan matrons) 
was “pretty risqué” and the song “Ex-Gigolo” offered “merriment.” The critic also commented that Cole 
Porter’s sole contribution to the evening was a stand-out (Lulu McConnell asked “What’s My Man Gonna Be 
Like?,” and so before “consummation” she wants an “indication” of the man’s potential). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said there was nothing “terribly bad” in the revue, but noted that the 
jackdaw sequence was the show’s “lowest ebb.” An unsigned review in Time singled out two songs (Blue 
Again” and “Ex-Gigolo”) and for the sketch “A Quiet Game of Bridge” the critic liked the way McConnell 
made mincemeat of what was supposed to be a pleasant evening of cards. But otherwise the revue required 
“severe editing” and “better direction.” 

“Blue Again” is included in the collection An Evening with Dorothy Fields (DRG Records CD # 5167). 

Penner had first introduced “Then Came the War” in the revue Tattle Tales, which had closed on the 
road a few months earlier (not to be confused with another revue, also called Tattle Tales, which opened on 
Broadway in 1933 with Barbara Stanwyck and Frank Fay; see entries for both revues). 


THE WELL OF ROMANCE 


“A New Comic OPeRETTA” 


Theatre: Craig Theatre 

Opening Date: November 7, 1930; Closing Date: November 12, 1930 

Performances: 8 

Book and Lyrics: Preston Sturges 

Music: H. Maurice Jacquet 

Direction: J. H. Benrimo; Producer: G. W. McGregor; Choreography: Florence Rogge; Scenery: Gates and 
Morange; Costumes: Eaves, Schneider & Blythe; Lighting: Uncredited; Choral Direction: Jacques Pintel, 
Musical Direction: H. Maurice Jacquet 

Cast: Laine Blaire (Ann Schlitzl), Tommy Monroe (Wenzel), Lina Abarbanell (Frau Schlitzl), Elsa Paul (Ger- 
trude}, Mildred Newman (Mildred), Louise Joyce (Louise), Louis Sorin (His Excellency the Grand Chan- 
cellor), Norma Terris (Her Serene Altesse the Princess), Howard Marsh (Poet), Louis Rupp (Lieutenant 
Schpitzelberger), Syuleen Krasnoff (Second Lieutenant), Eugene Racine (Third Lieutenant), Max Figman 
(General Otto the Baron Von Sprudelwasser), Lo Iven (Front of Butterfly the Cow), Ruth Flynn (Rear of 
Butterfly the Cow}, Edis Phillips (Gypsy), Joseph Roeder (Joseph), Pat Walters (Waiter), Rowan Tudor (First 
Guardsman), James Libby (Second Guardsman); The Romance Beauty Chorus: Nina Allen, Lauretta Bris- 
lin, Anne Bryan, Valerie Galanine, Alice Harper, Louise Joyce, Charlotte LaRose, Jeanne LaVal, Deborah 
Ledger, Kathryn Mayfield, Mildred Newman, Edis Phillips, Elsa Paul, Eleanor Pierce, Mary Stager, Velma 
Sutton, Vanda Talma, Dean Wheeler, Helene Wylie; Officers of His Majesty’s Guard: George Magis, 
Efim Vitis, Morris White, Earl Wysong, Edward O’Brien, Gustave Godwin, Paul Warde, Albert Martinek, 
Eugene Racine, Richard Lynn, James Libby (Libbey), Pat Walters, Martin Daniel, Louis Rupp, Gene Huff- 
man, Clark Butler, Syuleen Krasnoff, Henry Dean, Rowan Tudor; The Leonidoff Ballet: Lorraine Allen, 
Evangeline Edwards, Ruth Haidt, Irene McBride, Hilda Eclar, Lo Iven, Ruth Flynn, Loila Porter, Helen 
Fried, Mary Martin (not the later famous musical theatre performer), Katherine Nolan, Alice Morse, Al- 
ice Wright; Specialty Dancers: Nicholas Daks, Dorothy Kamdin, Etna Ross, Betty Nylander, and Grayce 
Heath 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place within a twenty-four-hour period during Spring 1849 “in the distant kingdom of Mag- 
nesia.” 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Orchestra); “At Lovetime” (Romance Beauty Chorus, Laine Blaire),; “The Well of Ro- 
mance” (Laine Blaire, Tommy Monroe, Ensemble, Dancers); “Be Oh So Careful, Ann” (Lina Abarbanell); 
“Hail the King” (Continental Male Chorus, Norma Terris); “Dream of Dreams” (Norma Terris, Howard 
Marsh); “Since You’re Alone” (Howard Marsh); “Cow’s Divertissement” (Max Figman, Lo Iven, Ruth 
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Flynn); “How Can You Tell?” (Laine Blaire, Tommy Monroe, Dancers); “I'll Never Complain” (Norma 
Terris); “Mazourka” (Ensemble, Dancers, Norma Terris, Howard Marsh); “Fare Thee Well” (Norma Ter- 
ris, Howard Marsh) 

Act Two: “Intermezzo” (Violin Solo: Mr. Nosco); “Hail the King” (reprise) (Ensemble); “The Moon’s Shining 
Cool” (“The Roumanian Gypsy Song”) (Edis Phillips, Ensemble, Dancers); “One Night” (Lina Abarbanell); 
“Dream of Dreams” (reprise) (Norma Terris, Romance Beauty Chorus, Dancers); “Fare Thee Well” (re- 
prise) (Ensemble); “German Country Dance” (Pantomime) (Lina Abarbanell, Max Figman); “Rhapsody of 
Love” (Howard Marsh, Ensemble}; “For You and for Me” (Laine Blaire, Tommy Monroe, Dancers); “Ser- 
enade” (Ensemble); “Dream of Dreams” (reprise) (Norma Terris, Howard Marsh); “Hail the King” (reprise) 
(Company) 


Something not so funny happened to The Well of Romance between its initial conception and the time 
of its Broadway premiere. Future film director and master of sly comedy and satire Preston Sturges had writ- 
ten the book and lyrics for what was clearly a spoof of operetta conventions, and in fact the show was a self- 
described “comic operetta,” a description used twenty-six years later for Leonard Bernstein’s Candide. 

The Well of Romance takes place in 1849 in the “distant” kingdom of Magnesia, and some of the char- 
acters sport such names as Schlitzl, Schpitzelberger, Sprudelwasser, and Her Serene Altesse. The plot itself 
mirrored that of Princess Charming in its depiction of a princess (Norma Terris) who for political reasons 
must marry an important if elderly military officer. In order to work up some romantic interest in the general, 
she drinks from a supposedly enchanted well that, if not necessarily possessed with aphrodisiacal powers, 
has at least the ability to kindle love. At the well she meets a poet (Howard Marsh) who has also sipped the 
magic water, and immediately the two fall in love. But a romance between a high-born princess and a lowly 
commoner? Heaven forfend! However, all is not lost because it turns out the poet is (in the words of Best 
Plays) a “king disguised as a tenor.” And so all ends well: the princess and the king marry, and the kingdom 
of Magnesia settles down without an upset or a flare-up. 

The musical received poor notices and was gone in one week. An unsigned review in the New York Times 
noted that if Sturges had once planned to write a “satirical burlesque,” the notion “got lost” and what opened 
at the Craig Theatre was “just another small occurrence in the song and dance field dressed up to look like 
something big.” As for Magnesia itself, the country appeared to be located within the borders of a Germanic 
kingdom that allowed “great latitude of dress and architecture.” But if Sturges’s tale was “commonplace,” H. 
Maurice Jacquet’s music was “considerably superior” even if it lacked character, and so it was “melodious 
when melody” was called for and “lilting when lilt was demanded.” As for Terris, her “pleasant voice and 
calm performance” were “considerably above the level of the entertainment.” 

An unsigned review in Time said most of Sturges’s humor was lame, and the only successful comic mo- 
ment occurred when Magnesia’s prime minister was depicted as “a fairly funny Bronx Jew.” Otherwise, the 
show presented “interminable” chorus numbers, “precious little” in the way of ballads, and “noisy musical 
protestations of love for old Magnesia.” Robert Benchley in the New Yorker quickly and succinctly summed 
up The Well of Romance: it was a “bad” show. 

Terris and Marsh had created the roles of Magnolia Hawks and Gaylord Ravenal in the original 1927 pro- 
duction of Show Boat, and perhaps they hoped a satirical operetta would be a nice change from the serious 
paces of the Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II classic. After The Well of Romance, Terris appeared in 
just one more Broadway musical, Great Lady (1938), which has the distinction of being Frederick Loewe’s 
first Broadway book musical. Prior to the groundbreaking Show Boat, Marsh had appeared in two other hit 
musicals of the 1920s, Blossom Time (1921) and Sigmund Romberg’s The Student Prince in Heidelberg (1924), 
in which he originated the role of Prince Karl. But after The Well of Romance he too created just one more 
Broadway musical role when he appeared in The DuBarry. 

Sturges just never had any luck with musicals. After the fiasco of The Well of Romance, he wrote the 
book for Make a Wish (1951), which underwent uncredited revisions by Abe Burrows. The show ran for just 
102 performances and today is best remembered for Gower Champion’s choreography, including the ballet 
“The Sale,” which seems to be one of the dance highlights of 1950s musicals. Sturges tried again in 1953 when 
he succeeded director Bretaigne Windust and librettists George Oppenheimer and Herbert Fields for Carnival 
in Flanders, which shuttered after six performances (but for her role as a slightly wayward mayor’s wife, Do- 
lores Gray won the Tony Award for Best Leading Performance by an Actress in a Musical). 
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HELLO, PARIS 


“A New Musica Comepy” / “A Riotous MusicAL COMEDY” 


Theatre: Shubert Theatre 

Opening Date: November 15, 1930; Closing Date: December 13, 1930 

Performances: 33 

Book: Edgar Smith 

Lyrics: Charles O. Locke and Frank Bannister 

Music: Russell Tarbox and Maury Rubens 

Based on the 1926 novel They Had to See Paris by Homer Croy. 

Direction: Ben Holmes; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Pal’mere Brandeaux; Scenery: Wat- 
son Barratt; Costumes: Bonwit Teller Co., Eaves, Schneider & Blythe, and Marguerite & Strauss; Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Tom Jones 

Cast: Polly Walker (Opal Peters), Charles Columbus (Clark McCurley), Ethel Wilson (Ide Peters), Claire Hooper 
(Lady Wolvertress, formerly Maude Crowe), Stella Mayhew (Aunt Minnie), Nat C. Haines (Ed Eggars), Jack 
Good (Ross Peters), Charles (Chic) Sale (Lem Putt, aka The Specialist, Pike Peters], Mary Adams (Gracie 
Jones), Roy Peck (Wheel Wilson, Captain of the S.S. Ile de France, Major Domo), J. Clifford Rice (Tourist, 
Husband, Ship’s Officer, Antoine], Lois Deppe (Captain), Louis La Granna (Tony), Fred (aka Freddie) Packard 
(Bartender), Miss Amerique (Wife), Nevill (Neville) Goddard (Lover), Marie Starner (Donation Collector], 
Charles Garland (Chemist, A Devoted Husband), Georgie Hayes (Fleurie Capel), Maurice La Pue (Marquis de 
Coudray), Jester Hairston (Deck Stewart), Helen Thompson (Passenger), Jimmy Ardell (Another Passenger], 
Iris Hald (Devoted Husband’s Sick Wife, Miss Clark], Olga Markoff (Anita), Riva Reyes (Lulu), Ray Hon- 
heimer (Monsieur Ville), Alicia Parnahay (Miss Banker), Don Morrell (Newsboy); Dancers: Elsie Barter, Nor- 
een Bogen, Mary Caralon, Cecilia Carl, Charlotte Fauvre (Fauve), Agatha Hoff, Mildred Hosee, Gladys Gran- 
zow, Frances Lopez, Sharon Lloyd, Jean McGee, Vi Mansfield, Vivian Matheson, Lucile LaMar, Jackie Paige, 
Rosalie Trego; Girls: Onyte Burke, Wynn Terry, Iris Hald, Alicia Parnahay, Dorothy Sande, Helen Thompson, 
Ethel Thorsen, Edie Bly; Boys: James Ardell, Charles Garland, Eddie Hackett, Joe Kaye, Dave Morton, Fred- 
die Packard, Harry Sangar, George Oliver; Lois Deppe and His Jubilee Singers: Snippy Mason, Clement Hall, 
Halle Howard, Teddy Wood, George McLean, Hamilton McLean, Harold Thompson, Carl Taylor, Ralph 
Northern, S.E. Bell, Jester Hairston, DeWitt Spencer, Larri N. Lorear, F. Barclay Trigg; Guests, Oil Drillers, 
Tourists, Models, Students, Entertainers, and others were played by various members of the ensemble. 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Clearwater, Oklahoma, New York City, aboard the S.S. Ie 
de France, and in France. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Unaccustomed as I Am” (Polly Walker, Charles Columbus); “Dance Your Troubles Away” (Mary 
Adams, Jack Good), “I Stumbled Over You” (lyric by Henry Dagand, music by Maury Rubens) (Polly 
Walker, Charles Columbus); “Deep Paradise” (lyric by Charles O. Locke, music by Russell Tarbox) (Lois 
Deppe and His Jubilee Singers), Specialty (Charles “Chic” Sale}; “You Made a Hit with Me” (Mary Adams, 
Jack Good, Polly Walker, Charles Columbus), “Pack Your Suitcase with Love” (Polly Walker, Charles 
Columbus, Mary Adams, Jack Good, Boys, Dancers, Don Morrell); “Every Bit of You” (lyric and music 
by Kenneth Friede, Adrian Samish, and Harold Stern) (Charles Columbus, Polly Walker); “Deep Sea Roll” 
(Polly Walker, Boys, Dancers); Dance (Marie Starner); “Tango” (Miss Amerique, Nevill Goddard); “On to 
Paris” (Georgie Hayes, Polly Walker, Jack Good); Finale (Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Waltz” (Miss Amerique, Nevill Goddard); “Got to Have Hips Now” (lyric by Charles O. Locke, 
music by Russell Tarbox) (Stella Mayhew), “Heavenly Days” (Jack Good, Ensemble); “Specialty” (Georgie 
Hayes, Boys); “Rosie Road” (Lois Deppe and His Jubilee Singers); “Give It” (Mary Adams, Boys, Dancers); 
Finale (Company) 


The program cover read Hello Paris and the program’s credit page Hello, Paris, but with or without the 
comma it was Goodbye, Broadway as far as critics and audiences were concerned. The lavish show starred 
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the popular comedian and best-selling author Charles (Chic) Sale, but it couldn’t overcome poor reviews and 
audience apathy, and despite a major cast change or two and some fiddling with the musical numbers, the 
show was gone in a month. 

Chic Sale was a popular entertainer at the time who specialized in “backwoods” humor, and in 1929 
wrote The Specialist, a book that dealt with the adventures of an outhouse architect (Time reported the book 
sold 650,000 copies and that Sale also “endorsed a cathartic” called Ex-Lax). There was a brief visual allusion 
to outhouse humor in Hello, Paris, and in his dual roles of Lem Putt (aka “The Specialist”) and Pike Peters, 
Sale essentially played country bumpkins, the latter an unassuming car mechanic who strikes oil, gets rich, 
and takes the family to Paris, France, Europe, in order to soak up the local culture. The revue-like nature of 
the show contrasted small-town Americans and big-city Parisians. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “epochal bore” was an “elaborately and energetically 
dull evening” which was “as tasteless in its dancing, music, scenery and performing” as it was in its “low” 
humor. Sale himself was not “quite as ponderously dull as the side-show” itself, and in one scene (where he 
portrayed the chairman of a provincial theatre group) “the smirking elegance of his platform manner is genu- 
inely funny.” An unsigned review in Time said “the latest outcropping of bad taste” starred Sale, an “exponent 
of scatology” who only once veered into outhouse humor but otherwise was “a good rube character actor.” 
Besides Sale, the other “few moments of talent” were provided by Lois Deppe and “his Negro jubilee singers.” 

During the brief run, Mary Adams (who played Gracie Jones) succeeded Polly Walker (in the role of Opal 
Peters), and Adams’s former role of Gracie was assigned to Dorothy Dare. A good deal of song shuffling oc- 
curred in the first half of the first act, and two songs (“Unaccustomed as I Am” and “Give It”) were dropped. 

Prior to production, the musical was known by its source title, They Had to See Paris, and the year before 
the musical was produced a film version of the novel was released (as They Had to See Paris), which marked 
Will Rogers’s debut in talking pictures (others in the cast were Irene Rich, Marguerite Churchill, Fifi D’Orsay, 
and Edgar Kennedy). 


SWEET AND LOW 


“A Riotous REVUE” 


Theatre: 46th Street Theatre (during run, the revue transferred to the 44th Street Theatre) 

Opening Date: November 17, 1930; Closing Date: April 25, 1931 

Performances: 184 

Sketches: David Freedman 

Lyrics: Allen Boretz, Mort Dixon, Edward Eliscu, Ira Gershwin, Charlotte Kent, Malcolm McComb, Ballard 
McDonald, and Billy Rose 

Music: Louis (Lou) Alter, Harry Archer, Phil Charig, Vivian Ellis, William (Will) Irwin, Charlotte Kent, Ned 
Lehak, Joseph Meyer, Dana Suesse, Mischa Spoliansky, and Harry Warren 

Direction: Alexander Leftwich; Producer: Billy Rose; Choreography: Danny Dare (additional dances by Busby 
Berkeley); Scenery: Jo Mielziner; Costumes: James Reynolds; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: 
Charles Drury 

Cast: James Barton, Fannie Brice, George Jessel, Borrah Minevitch and His Musical Rascals, Moss and Fontana, 
Hannah Williams, Jerry Norris, Arthur Treacher, Paula Trueman, Roger Davis, Hal Thompson, Roger Prior 
Dodge; Ladies: Betty Croke, Ethel Brice, Polly Rose, Gladys Aster, Marion Bonnell, Viola Paulson, Nancy 
Dolan, Lucille Osborne, Kathleen Ayers, Ruth Sato, Peggy Andre, Dorothy Van Hess, Emily Van Hoven, 
Ruth Dana, Mildred Tully, Charlotte Stoll, Emily Burton, Loretta Flushing, Pauline Schaefer, Muriel 
Markert, Kitty Brady, Rita Jason, Ray Stuart, Arline Baber, Baun Sturtz, Ethel Kriston; Gentlemen: Harry 
Edwards, James Lee, Jack Ray, Charles Millang, Daniel C. Wyler, Joe Barry, Edwin Murray, Jack Bauer 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Outside Looking In” (lyric by Edward Eliscu, music by Harry Archer) (Ladies); Sketch—“Poor Mr. 
Jessel” (Mr. Jessel: George Jessel; Pipkins: Roger Davis; Author: Arthur Treacher) and Song—“Mr. Jessel” 
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(lyric and music by Charlotte Kent) (George Jessel, Ladies); “Dancing with Tears in Their Eyes” (lyric by 
Billy Rose and Mort Dixon, music by William Irwin) (James Barton, Fannie Brice, George Jessel); “Cheer- 
ful Little Earful” (lyric by Ira Gershwin and Billy Rose, music by Harry Warren) (Hannah Williams, Jerry 
Norris); “The Mad Dog” (James Barton); “Ten Minutes in Bed” (lyric by Allen Boretz, music by Ned Le- 
hak) (Paula Trueman); “When a Pansy Was a Flower” (lyric by Billy Rose and Malcolm McComb, music 
by William Irwin) (George Jessel); “Venetian Reprise” (Moss and Fontana]; “In a Venetian Box” (music 
by Vivian Ellis) (Ladies); “Swan Song” and Dance (Fannie Brice}; “Stereopticon Slides” (George Jessel]; 
“Would You Like to Take a Walk? (Sump’n Good’ll Come from That)” (lyric by Mort Dixon and Billy 
Rose, music by Harry Warren) (Hannah Williams, Hal Thompson, Ladies}; Shirley Richards and Sam 
Krevoff, “Stocks and Blondes”—Song: “Revival Day” (lyric by Malcolm McComb, music by William 
Irwin) (Frances Williams); “Mr. Barton Still Alone” (James Barton); “Strictly Unbearable” (Isabel Paisley: 
Fannie Brice; Count Gus de Raviola: George Jessel) 

Act Two: “Customary Spanish Number”—{a) “For I’m in Love Again” (lyric by Billy Rose and Mort Dixon, 
music by Mischa Spoliansky) (Jerry Norris, Ladies), (b) Dance (Moss and Fontana); and (c) “I Knew Him 
Before He Was Spanish” (lyric by Billy Rose and Ballard McDonald, music by Dana Suesse} (Fannie Brice); 
“East St. Louis Toodle-O” (Roger Pryor Dodge, Arthur Mahoney, Jack Nile); Song: “Overnight” (lyric by 
Billy Rose and Charlotte Kent, music by Louis Alter) (Fannie Brice); Sketch: “Overnight” (Lady: Fannie 
Brice; Gentleman: George Jessel); Song in a Solarium: “You Sweet So and So” (lyric by Ira Gershwin, 
music by Phil Charig and Joseph Meyer) (Hannah Williams, Jerry Norris, Ladies); George Jessel; “Chinese 
White” (Lize: Fannie Brice; Chang: James Barton); Borrah Minevitch and His Musical Rascals; Finale: 
“Rose’s Rendezvous” (James Barton, Fannie Brice, George Jessel, Company) 


Billy Rose’s revue Sweet and Low had started out as Corned Beef and Roses but was reworked out of 
town and eventually opened on Broadway under its new title and with a slight change in its cast lineup. 
Prior to New York, the revue had starred George Jessel, Hal Skelly, and Fannie Brice, who was Rose’s 
wife, but for the new version Skelly was replaced by James Barton. And some songs from the early version 
were carried over for Broadway. Sweet and Low lasted for most of the season and closed in April, but Rose 
brought in a new edition in May titled Billy Rose’s Crazy Quilt, which starred Brice, Phil Baker, and Ted 
Healy and lasted for two months. Both Sweet and Low and Crazy Quilt claimed hit songs, both with lyrics 
by Mort Dixon and Rose and music by Harry Warren; the former offered “Would You Like to Take a Walk? 
(Sump’n Good’ll Come from That)” and the latter “I Found a Million Dollar Baby (at a Five and Ten Cent 
Store).” 

An unsigned review in the New York Times noted the humor wasn’t “exactly on the dainty side” and was 
in fact “of the rough and ruddy sort,” both “funny” and “audacious.” But the critic cautioned that had the 
evening possessed “more taste” it would have been a “better show.” Jessel and Barton brought some of their 
old routines to the revue, and Brice was her beloved self with shticks galore, especially in a spoof of Preston 
Sturges’s hit play Strictly Dishonorable, which here was called Strictly Unbearable and found Brice cavort- 
ing about in a Southern-by-way-of-Yiddish accent as Southern belle Isabel Paisley and her encounter with the 
Italian Count Gus de Raviola (Jessel). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker had worried that his “New England sensibilities” might have been 
offended by the revue, but he concluded that either the show had been cleaned up or maybe he was “just a 
hardened old Naughty Mans.” Further, when Brice, Jessel, and Barton shared a stage you were “bound to get 
something that is funny” and in fact might get “a great deal more,” and so the revue offered “good, clean dirt.” 

When the critics noted the off-color aspects of the evening, they referred not only to the Sturges spoof but 
also to the songs “Ten Minutes in Bed” and “When a Pansy Was a Flower.” 

During the course of the run, Borrah Minevitch and His Musical Rascals, the dance team of Moss and 
Fontana, singer Jerry Norris, and comic Arthur Treacher left the revue, and another dance team (Pat and Terry 
Kendall) joined the show along with Eugene Von Grona and singer Ann Goddard. Two songs were added for 
Brice, “I Wonder Who’s Keeping Him Now” (lyric by Billy Rose and Charlotte Kent, music by Louis Alter) 
and “You Can Buy Kisses but You Can’t Buy Love” (lyric and music by Billy Rose and Fred Fisher]. Because 
one or two critics had complained that Barton wasn’t given more dancing opportunities, a new sequence was 
added for him titled “Mr. Barton on His Toes”; another number added for Barton was the foxtrot “The King’s 
Horses (and the King’s Men],” with lyric and music by Noel Gay and Harry Graham, which had first been 
introduced in the 1930 London revue Folly to Be Wise. 
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SMILES 


“A New Musical Comeby”’ 


Theatre: Ziegfeld Theatre 

Opening Date: November 18, 1930; Closing Date: January 10, 1931 

Performances: 63 

Book: William Anthony McGuire 

Lyrics: Clifford Grey, Harold Adamson, Mack Gordon, and Ring Lardner 

Music: Vincent Youmans 

Direction: Ned Wayburn (dialogue staged by William Anthony McGuire; T. B. McDonald, Technical Direc- 
tor); Producer: Florence Ziegfeld; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Joseph Urban (John Harkrider, 
Artistic Director [who may have supervised the overall look of the costume designs]); Costumes: Eaves, 
Schneider & Blythe, Brooks Costume Company, Bonwit Teller, Lucille, Mme. Frances, Hattie Carnegie, 
Finchley, H. Jaeckel & Sons, Hylands, B. Weinstein; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Frank Tours 

Cast: Tom Howard (Holy Joe), Edward Raquello (Pierre), Adrian Rosley (Tony), Paul Gregory (Dick), Lorraine 
Jaillet (Madelon), Gil White (First Sailor, Mr. Brown), Frank Coletti (Slim), Pat Mann (Izzy Cohen), The 
Aber Twins: Arline Aber and Charline Aber, Bernard Jukes (Doughface), Fred Astaire (Bob Hastings), Larry 
Adler (Larry), Joe Lyons (Mackin), Mary Collins (Mother Jones), Marilyn Miller (Smiles), Adele Astaire 
(Dot Hastings), Jean Ackerman (Lillian, Mrs. Brown), Clare Dodd (Clara), Georgia Caine (Mrs. Hastings), 
Eddie Foy Jr. (Gilbert Stone), Harry Tighe (Officer Dennis O’Brien), Charles Sager (Sankee), Kathryn 
Hereford (Pat), C. Sager Czaja (Chang Lang Foo}, Ruth Morgan (Miss Parker), Hilda Moreno (Kiki), Ruth 
Patterson (Betty), Katherine Burke (Ann), Louis Delgado (Mr. Green); A Group of Glorified Girls: Pirko 
Alquist, Virginia Bruce, Betty Dumbris, Marian Dodge, Caja Eric, Georgia Ellis, Marcel Edwards, Dorothy 
Flood, Maurine Holmes, Meredith Howard, Neva Lynn, Marjorie La Voe, Rose Mariella, Christine Maple, 
Peggy Peacock, Blanche Satchel, Helen Walsh, Gertrude Dahl; Dancing Girls: Pam Bryant, Mable Baade, 
Elsie Behrens, Dorothy Bow, Joey Benton, Bobby Broadsley, Betty Collette, Madeline Dunbar, Louise Es- 
tes, Agnes Franey, Maxine Gross, Jacky Hulburt, Juliet Jordan, Doris May, Nellie Mayer, Olive McLay, 
Connie McKenzie, Patsy O’Day, Agnes O’Laughlin, Dorothy Patterson, Ann Rex, Olga Royce, Norma 
Taylor, Ruth Tara, Jean Warren, Dolores Ray, Virginia Biddle, Martha Maggard; Boys: Gordon Clark, Louis 
Delgado, Bob Hope, Burnie Halloway, Roy Mace, Ken Huntington, David Johns, Pat Mann, Joe Minitello, 
Gil White, Phil Sheridan, Michel Stark, Jack Spinello, Ward Tallman, Walter Costello, Lee Timmins, 
Preston Lewis, Irving Carter 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in a small village in France during 1918, and then in New York City, Southampton, 
and Paris in 1930. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “The Bowery” (aka “Blue Bowery”) (Arlin Aber, Charlene Aber, Company); “Say, Young Man of 
Manhattan” (Fred Astaire, Boys); “Rally ‘Round Me” (lyric by Ring Lardner) (Marilyn Miller, Salvation 
Army Lassies); “Hotcha Ma Chotch” (Adele Astaire, Eddie Foy Jr., Girls); “Time on My Hands” (lyric 
by Harold Adamson and Mack Gordon) (lyric for Marilyn Miller’s refrain sequence “What Can I Say?” 
by Ring Lardner) (Marilyn Miller, Paul Gregory); “Time on My Hands” (reprise) (Girls and Boys); “Be 
Good to Me” (lyric by Ring Lardner) (Fred Astaire, Adele Astaire); “The Chinese Party” (The Lantern 
Girls), “Chinese Jade” (The Jade Girls); “The Crystal Lady” (staged by Theodor Kosloff) (Marilyn Miller); 
“Clever, These Chinese” (Kathryn Hereford, Eddie Foy Jr., Chinese Girls and Boys); “Anyway, We Had 
Fun” (lyric by Ring Lardner) (Marilyn Miller, Fred Astaire, Adele Astaire); “Something to Sing About” 
(Girl Ensemble); Finale (Company) 

Act Two: “Here’s a Day to Be Happy” (Paul Gregory, Company); “If 1 Were You, Love (I’d Jump Right in 
the Lake)” (lyric by Ring Lardner) (Fred Astaire, Adele Astaire); “I’m Glad I Waited” (lyric by Harold 
Adamson and Clifford Grey) (Marilyn Miller, Fred Astaire); “La Marseillaise” (Marilyn Miller, Boys); 
“Why Ain’t I Home?” (lyric by Ring Lardner) (Eddie Foy Jr., Girls); “Dancing Wedding” (Company); 
Finale (Company) 
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On paper it sounded fabulous, and it seemed a given that Smiles was destined to be the slam-dunk, shoo- 
in, sure-thing hit musical of the season. Many months before the Broadway premiere, and even before the 
show had a title, tantalizing full-page advertisements appeared in New York theatre programs with both a 
photo of musical-comedy royalty Fred and Adele Astaire and Marilyn Miller and a caption stating they’d “be 
starred soon in a new Ziegfeld production with music by Vincent Youmans.” Later, the show was given a 
temporary title (Tom, Dick, and Harry), and along the way bright up-and-coming comic Eddie Foy Jr., joined 
the cast and no less than legendary designer Joseph Urban was tasked to create the show’s decor. 

But Smiles proved to be an infamous flop that lost a small fortune and managed less than two months 
on Broadway. As always, the critics were enchanted with Miller and the Astaires, but they felt the book by 
William Anthony McGuire was clichéd and the humor negligible. And Youmans’s score was somewhat of a 
let-down. He had created bubbling old-fashioned hit songs for his smashes No, No, Nanette (1925) and Hit 
the Deck (1927), and even his recent flop Great Day! (1929) introduced three enduring standards, “More Than 
You Know,” “Without a Song,” and the title number. The songs that have surfaced from Smiles are pleasant, 
and of course “Time on My Hands” and “Say, Young Man of Manhattan” are the ones best remembered, but 
in the main, Youmans’s contributions were somewhat disappointing. 

The story began in France during 1918 when four doughboys (Holy Joe, Pierre, Tony, and Dick, the latter 
played by Paul Gregory) adopt ten-year-old French orphan Madelon (Lorraine Jaillet) whom they nickname 
Smiles. Twelve years later the grown-up Smiles (Miller, in her fourth title role in a row after Sally, Sunny, 
and Rosalie) lives in New York and works in a Salvation Army mission. She meets rich playboy Bob Hastings 
(Fred Astaire) and his sister Dot (Adele Astaire), and they invite her to a costume ball at their mansion in 
Southampton. Bob eventually falls in love with Smiles, as does Dick (who perhaps undergoes a Gigi moment 
when he realizes little Madelon is now a grown woman), and Smiles ultimately gives her hand to the latter. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the show’s stars were “top-notch” and made “musical 
comedy performing an art of taste, humor and beauty.” But the book crept “laboriously along” with “weak” 
jokes, and ultimately the “heavy-handed” book and “humorless” dialogue doomed the show. But Urban’s 
sets provided “wide-sweeping decoration” and Youmans’ score “always serves the purpose” (“Rally ‘Round 
Me” and “Here’s a Day to Be Happy” had the “color” and “melody” that distinguished the composer's “best” 
music, and “If I Were You, Love” offered “crisp humor”). 

An unsigned review in Time said the Astaires, Miller, and Foy were “the most charming personages on 
the U.S. musicomedy stage,” but noted that the “very pretty, very big, very quiet” show had a “thin” story 
and for previous shows Youmans had written “far more distinguished music.” However, the evening’s “most 
risible” moment was “If I Were You, Love” when the Astaires “cavort in front of a small town band” (At- 
kinson said that to the accompaniment of a “squealing German band” the two danced with “all the mocking 
grace of improvisation with droll dance inflections and with comic changes of pace”). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker praised the Astaires, and particularly liked the moment in “Say, 
Young Man of Manhattan” when Fred Astaire is seen “shooting down chorus boys with his stick.” And when 
brother and sister went into their “beloved ‘run-around’” routine in front of a local band, “the back of your 
neck tingles and you realize that you are in the presence of something Pretty Darned Swell.” Otherwise, 
Youmans’s score was “practically nothing” and “an almost total loss,” and Smiles was “really nothing but a 
great, big, dull show.” 

There were no smiles shared between Ziegfeld and Youmans, who spent most of the time feuding with 
one another in regard to whether or not Youmans had fulfilled his contract by providing the requisite number 
of songs for the production. In his biography of Youmans (Days to Be Happy, Years to Be Sad), Gerald Bord- 
man reports endless contention between the two, including rounds of registered letters, demands, and stiff 
formality (in one letter to Ziegfeld, Youmans began with “Dear Sir”). 

The Times reported that the producer and composer also disagreed over the choice of the show’s musical 
director, and soon the matter went to court. Youmans insisted that his contract allowed him to make the final 
choice of conductor, and the composer wanted Paul Lannin,; but Ziegfeld insisted that Frank Tours was the 
one. According to Ziegfeld, Lannin was “incompetent” and “had not conducted himself properly,” and thus 
had to be relieved of his duties immediately after the final Boston tryout performance. Ziegfeld also had to 
obtain an injunction to “restrain” Youmans and Lannin “from taking the musical score.” Youmans counter- 
argued that Tours had been given only two days to learn the score and thus “was not sufficiently familiar with 
the music to give it a proper presentation.” As a result, Youmans asserted that his reputation as a composer 
was at stake because Tours’s lack of familiarity with the score could result in the music receiving “adverse” 
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notices from the critics. The Times reported that New York Supreme Court Justice Isidore Wasservogel de- 
nied Youmans’s application, and so Tours went on for the opening. 

During the run, “Rally ‘Round Me,” “Hotcha Ma Chotch,” the chorus reprise of “Time on My Hands,” 
and “La Marseillaise” were dropped, and for a short time it seems a new song (“Carry On, Keep Smiling”) 
was added. Later, two songs with lyrics and music by Walter Donaldson were interpolated into Youmans’s 
score, “Keep Smiling and Carry On” (not the earlier “Carry On, Keep Smiling”) and Donaldson’s hit “You’re 
Driving Me Crazy (What Can I Do?).” The latter had attained wide popularity earlier in the year, and for the 
musical was performed by Adele Astaire, Eddie Foy Jr., and the chorus girls. Songs dropped during the tryout 
were “Down Where the East River Flows,” “Madelon,” “More Than Ever,” and “Smile,” and the unused song 
“He Came Along” may have been cut during preproduction. Note that the music for “The Bowery” (aka “Blue 
Bowery”) was heard as “My Lover” (with a new lyric by B. G. “Buddy” DeSylva) for Take a Chance, where 
it was performed during the tryout before being cut prior to New York (“My Lover” is available on at least 
three collections of Youmans’s music; for more information, see Take a Chance). 

The show’s Southampton party sequence midway through the first act consisted of four related numbers 
(“The Chinese Party,” “Chinese Jade,” “The Crystal Lady,” and “Clever, These Chinese”), and the Oriental 
motif was clearly employed so that Ziegfeld could recycle unused costumes and scenery from his aborted mu- 
sical East Is West (aka Ming Toy), which had been scheduled for production in 1929 with a score by George 
and Ira Gershwin, who completed a few songs for the show before it was finally abandoned. Benchley wryly 
noted that a show about a New York Salvation Army lass and a reunion in Paris would “very naturally” in- 
clude the prolonged Chinese interlude. The critic then coyly wondered whatever happened to all the Chinese 
costumes that had been created for the earlier “ill-fated” show, and no doubt they’d been “thrown away,” 
which “would have explained so much about why there are Chinese scenes in Smiles.” 

“Time on My Hands” is the best-known and most-recorded song from the score. The two-LP collection 
Through the Years (Monmouth-Evergreen Records # MRS-6401/6402) includes “Time on My Hands,” “I’m 
Glad I Waited,” and the cut song “More Than Ever.” Vincent Youmans Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD 
# PSCD-142) offers “Say, Young Man of Manhattan,” “I’m Glad I Waited,” and the cut “More Than Ever.” 
Broadway Musicals of 1930 (Original Cast Records CD # OC-6241) includes “If I Were You, Love (I’d Jump 
Right in the Lake},” “Time on My Hands,” and the cut song “He Came Along.” The William Bolcom-Joan 
Morris—Robert White collection The Carioca: Songs of Vincent Youmans (Arabesque Records CD # Z-6692) 
includes “Carry On, Keep Smiling” and “I’m Glad I Waited,” and the Bolecom—Morris—White collection Or- 
chids in the Moonlight: Songs of Vincent Youmans (Arabesque CD # Z-6670} includes “Be Good to Me,” 
“Time on My Hands,” and “My Lover,” which, as noted above, had been heard in Smiles as “The Bowery” 
(aka “Blue Bowery”). The collection Life’s a Funny Present (Rialto Records CD # SLRR-9306) includes “Carry 
On, Keep Smiling.” 

The staging of “Say, Young Man of Manhattan” found Astaire in top hat, white tie, and tails and flanked 
by a male chorus in similar attire, and toward the number's end he “shoots” them with his cane; these images 
were of course later used for the song “Top Hat,” when the dancer starred in Irving Berlin’s 1935 film musical 
of the same name. And, yes, chorus boy Bob Hope in Smiles was the later famous comedian. Smiles was the 
third of nine revues and musicals in which Hope appeared, and after Smiles he was no longer a chorus boy. 
In his next six shows he was either featured player or star. 

The opening-night program of Smiles is an unusual one: the regular program is encased in a dust jacket of 
sorts made of silver foil that provides a mirror effect. Ziegfeld later used a similar cover (but this one in gold) 
for the opening night program of Hot-Cha! 

Although Smiles was a disappointment, the three stars rebounded in their next shows. During the follow- 
ing year, Fred Astaire and Adele Astaire (the latter in her final musical before she retired from show business) 
starred in the hit revue The Band Wagon, and Miller (in her final Broadway appearance) starred in Irving 
Berlin’s long-running revue As Thousands Cheer. 


THE NEW YORKERS 
“A SOCIOLOGICAL MusicAL SATIRE” 


Theatre: Broadway Theatre 
Opening Date: December 8, 1930; Closing Date: May 2, 1931 
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Performances: 168 

Book: Herbert Fields 

Lyrics and Music: Cole Porter 

Based on a story by E. Ray Goetz and Peter Arno. 

Direction: Book directed by Monty Woolley (entire production staged by E. Ray Goetz); Producer: E. Ray Goetz; 
Choreography: George (aka Georgie) Hale (special numbers staged and directed by Fred Waring), Scenery: 
Dale Stetson (from sketches by Peter Arno); Costumes: Peter Arno (some costumes were designed by Charles 
LeMaire), Lighting: Clark Robinson; Musical Direction: Al Goodman (and, for some numbers, Fred Waring} 

Cast: Marjorie Arnold (Nurse), Hilda Knight (Assistant Nurse), Paul Huber (Doctor Courtlandt Jenks), Hope 
Williams (Alice Wentworth), Charles Angelo (Felix), Richard Carle (Doctor Windham Wentworth), Ann 
Pennington (Lola Magee), Marie Cahill (Gloria Wentworth}, Maurice LaPue (Alfredo Gomez), Barrie Oliver 
(James Livingston), Frances Williams (Mona Low}, Charles King (Al Spanish), Jimmie (Jimmy) Durante 
(Jimmie Deegan), Lou Clayton (Cyril Gregory), Eddie Jackson (Ronald Monahan), Tammany Young (Butch 
McGeehan}, Ralph Glover (Burns), Billy Culloo (Dopey), Kathryn Crawford (May), Donald McGinnis (At- 
tendant at Sing Sing), Stanley Harrison (Plague), Oscar Ragland (Mildew), Owen Coll (Interne); Three Girl 
Friends: June Shafer, Ida Pearson, Stella Friend; Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians: Scott F. Bates, Fred C. Buck 
Jr., Donald Bryan, Elton C. Cockerill, Stuart Churchill, George A. Culley, Fred C. Campbell, Frances F. 
Foster, James J. Gilliland, Arthur P. Horn, Frank W. Hower, Nelson A. Keller, James N. Mullen, James R. 
McClintock, D. Wade Schlegel, Paul Sterrett, Will I. Townsend, Will Morgan, Charles E. Henderson, Clare 
Hanlon; The Clayton, Jackson and Durante Orchestra: Harry Donnelly, Jack Roth, Irving Sherman, Larry 
Hart, Al Atkins, Bill Drewes, Norman Moran, Herman Drewes, Nat London; Dancing Girls: Bobbie Hall, 
Iris Adrian, Evelyn Saether, Lu Ann Meredith, Elinore Tierney, Pansy Manness, Martha Carroll, Betty 
Bowen, Adele Kay, Eileen Gorlet, Harriet Fink, Alvine Carson, Lillian Burke, Mildred Espey, Janet Marion, 
Pearl Harris, Barbara Smith, Muriel Reed, Blanche Poston, Mickey MacKillop, Marjorie O’Shea, Melva 
Cornell, Buddy York, Mary Carroll, Billie Doyle, Jackie Feeley, Aline Green, Adrian Lampel, Helen Shep- 
pard, Olive Bertram, Evelyn Laurie, Lorraine Bunker; Show Girls: Marion Nevans, Ethel Lawrence, Inez de 
Plessis, Hilda Knight, Helene Cambridge, Wilma Roeloff, Marcelle Miller, Alberta Woods, Tinetta Walker, 
Josephine Carroll, Meta Klinke, Delmar Meyers, Peggy Fish, Virgil Dodd, Florence Sterling, Marjorie Ar- 
nold, Drucilla Strain; Boys: Charles Conkling, Don Knoblock, Frank Ericson, Larry Larkin, James Libbey, 
Jack Tucker, Joe Rogers, Vincent Curran; Debutantes, Matrons, Waiters, Newsboys, Gentlemen of Leisure, 
Ladies of the Evening, and others were played by various members of the ensemble. 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during “these days,” mostly in New York City but also at Sing Sing and in Miami. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Go into Your Dance” (Frances Williams, Toro Girls); “The Hot Patata” (lyric and music by Jimmy 
Durante) (Jimmy Durante, Eddie Jackson, Lou Clayton}; “Where Have You Been?” (Charles King, Hope 
Williams); “Say It with Gin” (Ensemble, The Trainor Brothers); “Venice” (Hope Williams, Jimmy Du- 
rante, Eddie Jackson, Lou Clayton); “I’m Getting Myself Ready for You” (Frances Williams, Barrie Oliver, 
Ann Pennington, Maurice LaPue); “Drinking Song” (lyric and music by Charles Henderson and Fred War- 
ing) (Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians); “Love for Sale” (Kathryn Crawford, June Shafer, Ida Pearson, Stella 
Friend); “The Great Indoors” (Frances Williams, Girls); “Money!” (lyric and music by Jimmy Durante) 
(Jimmy Durante, Eddie Jackson, Lou Clayton); Finale: “Wood!” (lyric and music by Jimmy Durante) 
(Jimmy Durante, Eddie Jackson, Lou Clayton, Company) 

Act Two: “Sing Sing for Sing Sing” (Charles King, Convicts}; Reprise (Frances Williams), “Data” (lyric and 
music by Jimmy Durante) (Jimmy Durante, Eddie Jackson, Lou Clayton, Convicts); “Take Me Back to 
Manhattan” (Frances Williams); “Let’s Fly Away” (Charles King, Hope Williams), Reprise (Frances Wil- 
liams, Chorus); Finale (Company); Note: There doesn’t seem to be any record of what songs were per- 
formed for the two second-act reprises. 


The era offered two musicals titled The New Yorkers. The first was a revue that opened on March 10, 
1927, at the Edyth Totten Theatre for fifty-two performances (and included songs by Arthur Schwartz), and 
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the second was Cole Porter’s current show, which is sometimes erroneously classified as a revue. With its 
tongue in cheek, the show called itself “A Sociological Musical Satire” and is perhaps best described as a 
revue-like book musical. The slight story focuses on New York society girl Alice Wentworth (Hope Williams), 
who is weary of life on Park Avenue, “where bad women walk good dogs.” Her doctor prescribes pills to help 
her sleep, and, as Best Plays noted, “she dreams two acts of foolishness” in which she undergoes a series of 
loosely related adventures in both Manhattan and Miami. The show was crammed with incident and perform- 
ers, and a few critics felt some of the leads were shortchanged with just a brief appearance or two during the 
evening. But everyone was happy that Jimmie (Jimmy) Durante was on view throughout the evening with his 
comic antics and his partners Eddie Jackson and Lou Clayton (and five of his songs were interpolated into the 
score, “The Hot Patata,” “Money!,” “Wood!,” “Data,” and, later in the run, “Sheiken Fool”). The New York- 
ers marked the first of eight musicals by Porter to open on Broadway during the decade, and it was followed 
by Gay Divorce; Anything Goes; Jubilee; Red, Hot and Blue, You Never Know; Leave It to Me!, and DuBarry 
Was a Lady (Porter also wrote the songs for the 1933 London musical Nymph Errant). 

Porter’s score produced one evergreen, the controversial “Love for Sale.” Otherwise, the score offered 
first-rate but generally not well-known numbers that have become favorites with show-music aficionados and 
saloon singers who specialize in show-tune esoterica. The risqué “Love for Sale,” which depicted a prostitute 
who advertises her services, was banned from the radio. It was introduced by Kathryn Crawford and her “Three 
Girl Friends” as they stand in front of Reuben’s restaurant, but during the run Crawford was replaced by Eliza- 
beth Welch (and her “Three Girl Friends”) as they stand on the sidewalk in front of Harlem’s Cotton Club. 

There were other memorable numbers in the score, and many have found their place in show music col- 
lections or popped up as interpolations in revivals of other Porter shows. Two numbers were paeans to New 
York. Although it didn’t embrace the heady exuberance of “New York, New York” (of the Bernstein, Com- 
den, and Green or Kander and Ebb variety), “I Happen to Like New York” was a heartfelt but slightly rueful 
and melancholy understatement about the city. And “Take Me Back to Manhattan” was a sassy and jubilant 
salute to that “dear old dirty town.” “The Great Indoors” was grateful for sports of the indoor (and bedroom) 
variety; “I’m Getting Myself Ready for You” anticipated time in the bridal suite behind a locked door; “Say 
It with Gin” was a lively suggestion for Prohibition-weary audiences; “Let’s Fly Away” a nonchalant wish 
to go “provincial” in a land far away from Walter Winchell; and “Where Have You Been?” a gentle ballad. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “impish” musical “kept as far away from sociology 
as boisterous entertainment can” and was a “fairly local saturnalia.” The evening captured “the madness, 
ribaldry, bounce and comic loose ends of giddy Manhattan into a lively musical show” which had time for 
such lines as “You stole my wife, you horse thief!” And Jimmy Durante delivered a “knockout blow every 
ten seconds” and made The New Yorkers “as overpoweringly funny as a weak-muscled theatergoer can en- 
dure.” Atkinson liked “The Great Indoors,” which celebrated “the luxury of weekends immune from fresh-air 
poisoning” and noted that “Sing Sing for Sing Sing” had “something refreshing to say.” The musical was one 
of the first to provide program credit to the lighting designer (in this case, Clark Robinson}, and Atkinson 
mentioned that the show played “smart tricks with lights in the darkness.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said Durante gave the musical “its chief reason for being,” noted the 
chorus girls were “the prettiest pennies seen on Broadway for some time,” and regretted that Ann Pennington, 
Marie Cahill, and Richard Carle had “very little to do.” An unsigned review in Time also complained that many 
of the show’s stars “do not appear as often as the audience might wish.” But otherwise the “long and entertain- 
ing” show had “excellent” songs (such as “Go into Your Dance,” “I’m Getting Myself Ready for You,” and “The 
Great Indoors”) and offered “rowdy,” “ever-welcome,” and “hysterical” comedy by Durante and his partners. 

During the run, “I Happen to Like New York” (performed by Oscar Ragland) and “Sheiken Fool” (per- 
formed by Jimmy Durante, Eddie Jackson, and Lou Clayton, and written by Durante) were added. During the 
tryout, six songs were cut: “Mona and Her Kiddies,” “The Poor Rich,” “Spanish Song,” “But He Never Says 
He Loves Me,” “The Flit Drill,” and “Just One of Those Things” (the latter is not the well-known song of the 
same title, which was introduced in Jubilee). A revised version of “But He Never Says He Loves Me” was later 
heard as “The Physician” in Nymph Errant, where it was sung by Gertrude Lawrence. Besides the interpola- 
tions by Durante, the score also included “Drinking Song” (lyric and music by Charles Henderson and Fred 
Waring), and Robert Kimball in The Complete Lyrics of Cole Porter suggests that Henderson and Waring may 
have also written the deleted “Flit Drill.” The Complete Lyrics references “Mona and Her Kiddies,” but the 
lyric itself isn’t included; however, the collection includes the lyrics of “The Poor Rich,” “Just One of Those 
Things,” and three other songs that were probably dropped in preproduction (“We've Been Spending the Sum- 
mers with Our Families,” “Where Can One Powder One’s Nose?,” and “It Only Happens in Dreams”). 
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There are numerous recordings of “Love for Sale,” “Take Me Back to Manhattan,” and “I Happen to Like 
New York,” all of which are included in the collection Broadway Musicals of 1930 (Original Cast Records 
CD # OC-6241); Lee Wiley’s recording of “Let’s Fly Away” is part of the collection Lee Wiley Sings George 
Gershwin and Cole Porter (Monmouth-Evergreen Records LP # MES-7034),“Say It with Gin” and “I’m Get- 
ting Myself Ready for You” (the latter with a revised lyric by Susan Birkenhead) were interpolated into the 
score of the 1998 Broadway production of High Society (DRG Records CD # 5866). 

Cole Porter Revisited Volume I (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-121) includes “I’m Getting Myself 
Ready for You”; the cast album of the 1965 Off-Broadway revue The Decline and Fall of the Entire World as 
Seen through the Eyes of Cole Porter (CD # PSCD-124) includes “Let’s Fly Away”; and the first volume of The 
Ultimate Cole Porter (Pearl Records CD) offers “Where Have You Been?” and “Love for Sale,” both performed 
by Fred Waring, His Pennsylvanians, and “Three Girl Friends.” 

On March 22, 2017, the musical was revived in concert for six performances by Encores! in a production 
cobbled together by Jack Viertel and others, who worked from extant scripts and scores. The revival interpo- 
lated a few Porter songs from other productions, such as “Night and Day” (Gay Divorce), “You've Got That 
Thing” (Fifty Million Frenchmen, 1929), and “Let’s Not Talk about Love” (Let’s Face It, 1941). Ben Brantley in 
the Times said the “delirious” and “blithe and boozy” concert made “the most puerile silliness seem deeply 
sophisticated and high sophistication look sublimely silly.” 


BABES IN TOYLAND 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: December 20, 1930; Closing Date: January 10, 1931 

Performances: 33 

Book and Lyrics: Glen McDonough 

Music: Victor Herbert 

Direction: Milton Aborn; Producers: Milton Aborn and The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Ballet by Vir- 
ginie Mauret and “midget dances” by Harry Loisee; Scenery: Rollo Wayne; Costumes: Uncredited; Light- 
ing: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Max Hirschfeld 

Cast: William Balfour (Uncle Barnaby), Frances Moore (Frances), Betty Flanigen (Betty), Ruth Gillette (Tom 
Tom), Mary Wilson (Hilda), Jack Cameron (Gonzorgo), Robert Darrell (Roderigo}), Jayne Waterous (The 
Widow Piper}, Margaret Byers (Bo-Peep), Ethel Lynne (Jill), Florence Little (Peter), Mabel Thompson (Bobby 
Shaftoe), Betty Hayden (Jack), Eleanor Gilmore (Sallie Waters), Dorothy May (Curly Locks), Lydia Lucke 
(Tommy Tucker), Frances Baviello (Simple Simon), Gertrude Waldon (Little Red Riding Hood), Lillian 
Morris (Miss Muffett), Billie Williams (Boy Blue), Betty Byron (Jane), Charles Barnes (Alan), Frank Yannelli 
(First Dandy, Max}, Dorothy Kane (Contrary Mary], Bert Matthews (Inspector Marmaduke}, Leslie Stowe 
(Master Toymaker), Joseph Knight (Grumio), Harry Knabenshue (Brown Bear), Bernie Sager (Giant Spider), 
Dene Dickens (Fairy), Edward Bird (Santa Claus), Kathryn Eyles (Dance Specialty); Toyland Tots: June 
Meier, Anita Stewart, Alice Farley, Ann Middleton, Rhoda Lax, Leona Serkes, Alexander Lewis; Singer’s 
Midgets; Girls of the Ensemble: Edith Artley, Frances Baviello, Margaret Bicket, Flo Cazelle, Eleanor 
Gilmore, Maxine Inman, Dene Dickens, Betty Flanigen, Ione Haals, Betty Hayden, Peggy Hollomon, Flor- 
ence Little, Ethel Lynne, Lydia Lucke, Dorothy May, Catherine Mayfield, Frances Moore, Lillian Morris, 
Helen Nedo, Caroline Rickman, Olg Schumacker, Louise Sellergren, Rosalind Shaw, Mabel Thompson, 
May Valle, Gertrude Waldon, Marie Wagner, Margaret Walker, Madeline Walsh, Billie Williams; Boys of 
the Ensemble: Edward Bird, Jerry Cummins, Harry Knabenshue, Walter Franklyn, Maurice Warner, Lynn 
Eldridge, Pedro Giovanni, Henry Dean, C. Raviol, Owen Pauline, Frank Yannelli 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Toyland. 


Musical Numbers 
Act One: “Country Fete” (Girls); “Never Mind, Bo-Peep, You Will Find Your Sheep” (Lydia Lucke, Piper Chil- 


dren); “Floretta” (Charles Barnes, Ensemble); “Entrance of Contrary Mary” (Ensemble); “Barney O'Flynn” 
(Dorothy Kane, Ensemble); “Button Up Your Heart” (Singer’s Midgets), “I Can’t Do (the) That Sum” 
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(Betty Byron, June Meier, Children); “In the Forest”; “Go to Sleep, Slumber Deep” (Betty Byron, Charles 
Barnes); “The Spider’s Den”; “The Birth of the Butterfly” (The Virginie Mauret Ballet); “The Fox Hunt” 
(Singer’s Midgets); “Trained Elephants” (Singer’s Midgets); “Little Amazons” (Singer’s Midgets) 

Act Two: Opening Chorus: “Hail to Christmas” (Ensemble); “Little Santa Claus” (Singer’s Midgets); “Song 
of the Poet” (“Rock-a-Bye Baby”) (Charles Barnes, Ensemble}; “Antarctica” (Singer’s Midgets); “Beatrice 
Fairfax” (Dorothy Kane, Bert Matthews]; “March of the Toys” (aka “March of the Wooden Soldiers”) 
(Dorothy Kane, Charles Barnes, Betty Byron, Ensemble, Children, Singer’s Midgets) 

Act Three: “Music Box” (Singer’s Midgets); Dance (Bert Matthews); “Policemen” (Singer’s Midgets); “Toy- 
land” (Ruth Gillette, Boys); Dance Specialty (Kathryn Eyles); “Before and After” (Dorothy Kane, Charles 
Barnes); “Chinese Conjurer” (Singer’s Midgets); “Jazz Band” (Singer’s Midgets); Dance Specialty (Bert Mat- 
thews); “Wedding of the Princess” (Singer’s Midgets); Finale (Company) 


The current Broadway revival (and as of this writing the most recent if one doesn’t count a thoroughly re- 
vised disco version which opened in 1979 [see below]} of Victor Herbert’s 1903 operetta was not your father’s 
Babes in Toyland, and undoubtedly many adults in the audience were aghast when they discovered that the 
score now included such recent popular show songs as “Diga, Diga, Do” (Blackbirds of 1928; lyric by Dorothy 
Fields and music by Jimmy McHugh], “Sing Something Simple” (The Second Little Show; lyric and music 
by Herman Hupfeld), and “What Is This Thing Called Love?” (Wake Up and Dream; lyric and music by Cole 
Porter), none of which were listed in the program and thus materialized out of nowhere and surely caused a 
perhaps unpleasant surprise for the traditionalists in the theatre. The revival also referenced advice columnist 
Beatrice Fairfax; added a group of midgets who dominated the action; offered a jazz number; presented live and 
in person three huge elephants (perhaps anticipating Jumbo?), and even parodied the hunting number from 
Simple Simon. It was all a trifle bewildering, but apparently the children in the audience didn’t mind their 
Herbert mixed, shaken, and stirred with Porter. 

The basic story of the original operetta was still the same. Jane and Alan are marked for death by their 
evil Uncle Barnaby; they escape to Contrary Mary’s garden where they meet an array of characters from the 
worlds of fairy-tales and nursery rhymes, including Bo-Peep, Jack and Jill, Little Tommy Tucker, Little Red 
Riding Hood, Little Miss Muffett, and Little Boy Blue; and finally arrive in Toyland where they overcome the 
wicked designs of their uncle and live happily ever after. 

An unsigned review in the New York Times noted that the midgets chased one another through three acts 
with “undisguised ‘specialties’” while the story of Jane, Alan, and their uncle never got “anywhere in particu- 
lar.” The critic said that “old Herbertians winced and wondered and were occasionally irritated, as they had 
a right to be,” but the youngsters in the audience “found it all a wide-eyed miracle.” An unsigned review in 
Time said the revival had the “air of Herbert-cum-Ringling Bros.,” the midgets were the show’s “chief attrac- 
tion,” and “what was left” of Herbert’s score was “ably handled” by the singers and “a small but energetic pit 
orchestra.” Robert Benchley in the New Yorker didn’t care for the interpolations, but commented that “the 
kiddies in the audience didn’t seem to mind.” And because the show was for children he supposed “nobody 
else should complain.” But then he added, “I am complaining, just the same.” 

The original production of Babes in Toyland opened on October 13, 1903, at the Majestic Theatre for 192, 
performances and was a huge hit. Two songs from Herbert’s score have become holiday perennials (“Toyland” 
and “March of the Wooden Soldiers”). The musical was revived at the Majestic on January 2, 1905, for 25 
performances, and on December 23, 1929, it opened at Jolson’s Theatre for 32 performances as one of eleven 
operettas presented there during the 1929-1930 season under the aegis of The Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy 
Company (the 1929 revival was helmed by Milton Ahorn, who also directed the current production). 

The Babes in Toyland opened on December 21, 1979, at the Felt Forum for a limited engagement of six- 
teen performances. A few of Herbert’s songs remained, and the rest of the score was by Shelly Markham and 
Annette Liesten. The show took place during the present time of the late 1970s and centered on a touring 
musical group who come upon a depressed Toyland where the fairy-tale characters are in despair because an 
evil outsider has taken over Mother Goose’s Tunnel of Love and plans to convert it into a House of Horrors 
where a robot-like computer will mass-produce plastic versions of the beloved Toyland characters. But good 
wins the day, the outsider is ousted, and, because the time is the 1970s, everyone gets down and celebrates 
at the local Disco Toyland. The cast album, which was released by Dream Music Company (LP # BIT-91550) 
and was produced by Barry and Fran Weissler, had a limited distribution and was sold in the few venues where 
the show played. 
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There are two theatrical films adapted from the musical, both titled Babes in Toyland. The first was 
released in 1934 and was a vehicle for Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy, and the second was a live-action 1961 
Disney film with Annette Funicello, Tommy Sands, Ray Bolger, Ed Wynn, and Ann Jillian (the soundtrack of 
the latter was released by Buena Vista Records LP # BV/BVS-4022). A television version was shown by NBC 
in 1986 with a script by Paul Zindel, new songs by Leslie Bricusse, and occasional snippets of Herbert’s score. 

Decca Records (LP # DL-8458] released a studio cast version of the score, which was paired with Herbert’s 
1906 musical The Red Mill. American Classics: Babes in Toyland, The Red Mill was released by Naxos Re- 
cords (CD # 8.559025) and includes a generous, almost forty-five minute selection of songs from the musical 
played by the Razumovsky Symphony Orchestra and conducted by Keith Brion. The recording includes a 
prelude sequence that had been dropped prior to the operetta’s world premiere, and the CD (like Decca’s is- 
sue) includes selections from The Red Mill. John McGlinn reportedly conducted a studio cast recording of the 
complete score, but the album was never issued. 


BALLYHOO 


“A TRANSCONTINENTAL MusicAL COMEDY” 


Theatre: Hammerstein’s Theatre 

Opening Date: December 22, 1930; Closing Date: February 21, 1931 

Performances: 68 

Book and Lyrics: Harry Ruskin and Leighton K. Brill; additional lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II and Otto 
Harbach 

Music: Louis Alter; additional music by Rudolf Friml 

Direction: Book staged by Reginald Hammerstein (production under the “supervision” of Oscar Hammerstein 
Il); Producer: Arthur Hammerstein; Choreography: Earl Lindsay; Scenery: Cirker & Robbins; Costumes: 
Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Oscar Bradley 

Cast: Don Tomkins (aka Tompkins) (Sam), Jeanie Lang (Ruth), Neil Moore (Manager), Al Downing (Harry), 
Grace Hayes (Flora Fay), Andy Rice Jr. (Whitey Duke}, Janet Reade (Goldie La Marr); Runners: The Three 
Slate Brothers—Marc Lachman (Brown), Edward Spencer (Smith), and Charles Edwards (Jones); Jack Colby 
(Larry), Patricia Murphy (Betty), Chaz Chase (Mr. Olif Bays Gimmel], Floria Vestoff (Vera), J. Mardo Brown 
(Drum Major), W. C. Fields (Q. Q. Quale}, William Blanche (Shorty), Neil Moore (Landlord); Cowboys: 
Charles Edwards, George Miller, and Al Downing; James Cushman (Bill Collector), Harvey Murray (Re- 
porter), Arthur Cardinal (Mr. Miner), Gus Wicke (Mr. Pidgeon), Herbert Weber (Photographer), Craig 
Kershaw (Camera Man}, Herb Lund (Sound Man), Anthony O’Dea (Bank President), Max Hoffmann Jr. 
(Junior), Richard Lambert (Junior), Douglas Alene (Jim), Charles Evans (Ted), Val Vestoff (Dancer); Ted 
Black’s Band: Al Giroux, Samuel Kahn, Sherman Brande, Bill Doerflinger, James Bander, Fred Barber, 
Sam De Bonis, Walter Jewhurst; The Cheer Leaders: Raymond Clark, Charlie Fowler, Herb Hall, Fred 
Shawhan,; Girls: Betty Lewis, Anita Pam, Sara Jane, Kay Arnold, Marjorie Baglin, Madleine Eubanks, 
Maxine Darrell, Josephine Dupree, Frances Guinan, Rose Armand, Florence Winkle, Blanche Percy, Ad- 
elaide Raleigh, Betty Lee, Stella Bailey, Gloria Ray, Theo Phane, Albertina Rexroth, Dorothy Graves, Betty 
Greenwood, Grace Bradley, Sue Austin, Inez Purdy, Winnie Torney, Dorothy Humphreys; Boys: George 
Cowan, Chester Toomer, George Burkholder, Harry Murray, James Cushman, Frank Daley, Walter Dolan, 
Robert Spencer, Earl McCutcheon, Francis Kummer, Morton Kingsland, Eugene Aldrich 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City; Shamokin, Ohio; El Toro, New Mexico; 
Butte, Arizona; Salome, Arizona; Hollywood; and Beverly Hills. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening; “How I Could Go for You” (Jeanie Lang, Don Tomkins, Ensemble), “That Tired Feeling” 
(lyric by Oscar Hammerstein and Otto Harbach, music by Rudolf Friml) (Janet Reade, Andy Rice Jr., Ed- 
ward Spencer, Marc Lachman, Charles Edwards, Ensemble); “No Wonder I’m Blue” (lyric by Oscar Ham- 
merstein II) (Grace Hayes); Finaletto (Jeanie Lang, Grace Hayes, Ensemble); “Throw It Out the Window” 
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(Don Tomkins, Jeanie Lang, Ensemble); Dance (Jack Colby, Patricia Murphy); “Blow Hot—Blow Cold” 
(Grace Hayes, Floria Vestoff, Ensemble); Finale 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Oscar Bradley’s Ensemble]; Opening; “If I Were You” (Jeanie Lang, Don Tomkins, En- 
semble); “No Wonder I’m Blue” (reprise) (Jeanie Lang, Raymond Clark, Charlie Fowler, Herb Hall, Fred 
Shawhan); “I’m One of God’s Children (Who Hasn’t Got Wings)” (lyric by Oscar Hammerstein II and 
Harry Ruskin) (Janet Reade, Ensemble); “I’m One of God’s Children” (reprise) (Janet Reade, Ted Black's 
Band, Ensemble); “Good Girls Love Bad Men” (Grace Hayes, Don Tomkins, Janet Reade, Floria Vestoff, 
Marc Lachman, Edward Spencer, Charles Edwards, Ensemble), Finale 


Ballyhoo marked W. C. Fields’s final Broadway appearance before he permanently settled in Hollywood 
(fittingly, the plot of Ballyhoo begins in a New York dance hall and concludes in Hollywood, where many of 
the characters find careers in the movies], but unfortunately his last show was a disappointment that played 
for just two months. And within two weeks of the opening, producer Arthur Hammerstein, who had just 
been clobbered with the debacle Luana, withdrew from the production. With his departure, Fields and the 
cast joined forces to keep the show running on a cooperative basis, but it was too little, too late, and so the 
musical shuttered within a few weeks. 

The story dealt with a “bunion derby,” otherwise known as a foot race, which is sponsored by New York 
City dance hall owner Q. Q. Quale (Fields), and most of the story took place throughout the country as the 
race progressed westward. There were of course the requisite romantic adventures among the younger princi- 
pals and there was also time for Fields’s shenanigans, including his troubles with pesky creditors and sheriffs. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “fairly dull” show was an “uninspired carousel” only 
redeemed by “funny fellow” Fields, who proved that “music-hall comedy” is “fundamentally sound,” espe- 
cially in a sequence when the “portly” actor tried to squeeze himself into a “Tom Thumb motor car.” But 
the score was “reminiscent” when not “flat,” and the book lacked “merriment.” 

Besides Atkinson, two other critics used the “R” word (“reminiscent”), comments that led Oscar Ham- 
merstein II to write them letters and ask for their definition of the word in relation to the music in Ballyhoo. 
Amy Asch in The Complete Lyrics of Oscar Hammerstein II reports the matter and notes that Hammerstein 
asked Atkinson to provide a “list” of the offending songs. In a later letter to Atkinson, Hammerstein said he 
didn’t “agree with any part” of the critic’s response but at least felt he’d come “closer to a critical mind” and 
suggested the two meet for lunch “some day.” 

An unsigned review in Time praised Fields’s “rich form of comedy” and singled out “I’m One of God’s 
Children” and “Throw It Out the Window” as the show’s two “best” songs. Robert Benchley in the New 
Yorker said Fields was onstage enough “to make a fine evening” of Ballyhoo, and despite cool out-of-town 
reviews the show was “surprisingly satisfactory” but didn’t hold him “spellbound.” 

During the brief run, “Good Girls Love Bad Men” was dropped and replaced by a series of dance specialties 
by Val Vestoff and the team of Jack Colby and Patricia Murphy. 

Although the program officially credited the lyrics to Harry Ruskin and Leighton K. Brill and the music 
to Louis Alter, three of the show’s eight principal songs were by others (“That Tired Feeling,” lyric by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Otto Harbach, music by Rudolf Friml; “No Wonder I’m Blue,” lyric by Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, music by Louis Alter; and “I’m One of God’s Children,” lyric by Oscar Hammerstein II and Harry 
Ruskin, music by Louis Alter). 

The impressive blues “I’m One of God’s Children” and the ballad “No Wonder I’m Blue” are included in 
the collection Oscar Hammerstein Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-136). The Complete Lyrics 
includes the lyrics of “I’m One of God’s Children” and “No Wonder I’m Blue,” but not “That Tired Feeling.” 

The Off-Off-Broadway revue Manhattan Serenade saluted composer Alter. The limited engagement of 
sixteen performances opened on April 18, 1985, at the AMAS Repertory Theatre and included three songs 
from Ballyhoo, “That Tired Feeling,” “Throw It Out the Window,” and “Blow Hot—Blow Cold.” 

The plot of Ballyhoo deals with a foot race from New York to Los Angeles, and it’s interesting that 
Fields’s 1932 film Million Dollar Legs also looks at the same subject, in this case a story in which the Presi- 
dent of Klopstokia (Fields) decides the country’s empty coffers might be filled if the nation’s runners take part 
in the Olympics. 

Ballyhoo’s featured player Don Tomkins (sometimes cited as Don Tompkins) had been one of the quar- 
tet who introduced the “Varsity Drag” in Good News (1927), and thirty years to the month after Ballyhoo 
opened he was back on Broadway in the Lucille Ball vehicle Wildcat where he and Lucy nightly stopped the 
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show with their mutual-insult song “What Takes My Fancy,” which is happily preserved on that show’s cast 
album. 
Note that Ballyhoo of 1932 was a revue completely unrelated to the current Ballyhoo. 


MEET MY SISTER 


“A New Musica Comepy” / “CHARMING Musical Hit” / “A FORERUNNER OF THE SMART MUSICAL 
COMEDY OF TOMORROW” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: December 30, 1930; Closing Date: May 21, 1931 

Performances: 167 

Book: Georges Berr, Louis Verneuil, and Robert Blum; American adaptation by Harry Wagstaff Gribble 

Lyrics and Music: Ralph Benatzky 

Based on the 1928 play Ma soeur et moi by Georges Berr and Louis Verneuil. 

Direction: William Mollison; Producer: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: John Pierce; Scenery: Watson 
Barratt; Costumes: Miss Hall’s gowns by Haws, Inc. (the costumes were otherwise uncredited]; Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Irving Schloss 

Cast: Prologue—Donald Campbell (President of the Divorce Court), Niska Stefanini (Assessor to the Court), 
Graham Velsey (Clerk of the Court), Walter Slezak (Eric Molinar), Bettina Hall (Dolly Molinar), Kay 
McKay (Dolly’s Maid, Henriette), Boyd Davis (Dolly’s Butler, Charles), Olive Olsen (Irma), Harry Welch 
(Otto H. Finkel), Julius Campo (Waiter); for prologue, George Grossmith played the character of George 
Spelvin (who played the role of Dolly’s footman), and for the first act Grossmith played the role of the 
Marquis De Chatelard 

The musical was presented in a prologue, two acts, and an epilogue. 

The action takes place in and around Paris during the present time. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Prologue: “Love Has Faded Away” (Bettina Hall, Walter Slezak); “Five Thousand Francs” (Walter 
Slezak, Kay McKay); “Tell Me, What Can This Be” (Bettina Hall, Walter Slezak); “Always in My Heart” 
(Bettina Hall); “Always in My Heart” (reprise) (Bettina Hall); “Radziwill” (Bettina Hall, Walter Slezak); 
“Look and Love Is Here” (Bettina Hall, Walter Slezak); “The Devil May Care” (Walter Slezak); “The Devil 
May Care” (reprise) (Walter Slezak) 

Act Two: “I Gotta Have My Moments” (Olive Olsen); “It’s Money—It’s Fame—It’s Love” (Olive Olsen, Harry 
Welch, Bettina Hall); “I Like You” (Bettina Hall, George Grossmith); “Friendship” (Bettina Hall); “My 
Ideal” (Walter Slezak); “Birds in the Spring” (Bettina Hall, Harry Welch, Olive Olsen); “My Ideal” (reprise) 
(Bettina Hall, Walter Slezak) 


Meet My Sister offered a refreshing choice of subject matter that was matched by its equally interesting 
physical production, which took its cue from the intimate Princess Theatre musicals of the late teens. The cast 
numbered eleven, and the show avoided large singing and dancing choruses, big production numbers, and fancy 
scenic effects. And in keeping with the Princess approach, each act (as well as the prologue and epilogue} had 
one setting without an array of multiple scene changes. Granted, the small-scale aspects of the show kept costs 
down, but nonetheless the intimacy worked in favor of a story that was at its heart a smart continental farce. 

The unusual story began with a prologue in a divorce court where Eric Molinar (Walter Slezak) seeks a 
divorce from Dolly (Bettina Hall) because of incompatibility. From there, a two-act flashback showed us (and 
the judge) what caused the marital riff. It seems Dolly is a countess, and she first met shy college professor 
Eric when he was hired to catalog the library in her chateau. She immediately fell in love with him, and 
despite the differences in their social standing she decided the best way to attract him and marry him was 
to invent a sister whose persona is that of an average, everyday shop girl. After their marriage, Eric becomes 
aware of the masquerade and decides that Dolly’s deception warrants legal action, but by the final curtain the 
two have made up and find time to reprise the show’s major ballad “My Ideal.” 
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An unsigned review in the New York Times said the “novel” Meet My Sister was for those “grown weary 
of the standardized precision dancing and the pumped-up energy and synthetic enthusiasm that have ap- 
parently become indispensible” to the typical musical-comedy “fiesta.” And if the “pale” book didn’t offer 
“profundities,” it managed to be attractive with “a delicate, rather fragile charm.” Here was an “unexciting” 
evening that was nonetheless “uncommonly pleasant” with a “melodious, light and amusing score” and a 
memorable performance by Walter Slezak (here making his American stage debut) who scored a “personal 
success” as “a Chevalier of the Rhinelands” who charmed the audience with his English, French, and German 
versions of “My Ideal.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the “strange, agreeable little novelty” was “a farce pleasantly inter- 
rupted from time to time by singing,” and the score’s “best tune” was “My Ideal.” Robert Benchley in the 
New Yorker found the musical “mild and refreshingly simple” and he liked the “tinkling” score. He noted 
that the beginning of the second act included a “strange interlude” clearly added for Broadway, but the se- 
quence couldn’t “dispel the rather agreeable glow of having seen a show in which sex takes the form of blow- 
ing kisses and the tempo is the old-regulation three-four.” 

The Times’ review indicated that the musical included “some” interpolations and noted that “at least one 
is definite,” and they were “considerably less good” than those composed for the original score. American 
Song states that lyricist Mack Gordon and composer Harry Revel contributed numerous songs for the produc- 
tion, and that one (“I Like You”) was definitely included in the final score. 

As Meine Schwester und Ich, the musical had been a success in Berlin, where it opened on March 29, 
1930. For the Broadway production Harry Wagstaff Gribble adapted the libretto. A two-CD recording in Ger- 
man (which seems to have been taken from a 1951 radio broadcast) was released by Documents Classics/ 
Membran Records (# 231705), and includes bonus material of highlights from Benatzky’s 1933 operetta Bezau- 
berndes Fraulein. There have been numerous film versions of Meine Schwester und Ich, including at least 
two theatrical ones (a Swedish adaptation in 1950 and a German one in 1954), and three television versions 
(in 1956, 1966, and 1975). 

Although Meet My Sister ran five months, it wasn’t a financial success. But the leads soon found them- 
selves in long-running hit musicals by Jerome Kern, Bettina in The Cat and the Fiddle (where she introduced 
the saucy “She Didn’t Say ‘Yes’”) and Slezak in Music in the Air (where he introduced “I’ve Told Ev’ry Little 
Star” and co-starred with Bettina’s sister Natalie). As for composer Ralph Benatzky, he enjoyed one of the 
era’s biggest operetta hits White Horse Inn, which premiered in Berlin in 1930, in London in 1931, and on 
Broadway in 1936. 


YOU SAID IT 


“A Musical Comepy” / “THE SWEET AND Hot Musical Comepy” / “THE MusicAL COMEDY OF YOUTHFUL AMERICA” / 
“THE MUSICOLLEGIATE COMEDY Hit!” 


Theatre: 46th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: January 19, 1931; Closing Date: July 4, 1931 

Performances: 192 

Book: Jack Yellen and Sid Silvers 

Lyrics: Jack Yellen 

Music: Harold Arlen 

Direction: John Harwood; Producers: Jack Yellen and Lou Holtz; Choreography: Danny Dare; Scenery: Donald 
Oenslager; Costumes: Kiviette (and Ben Rocke); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Louis Gress 

Cast: Henry Slate (Hal Foster), Benny Baker (Fuzzy Shawowsky), Oscar Grogran (Eddie Brown), Syd Slate 
(Frank Pennell), Allan D’Sylva (Douglas Richardson}, Jack Slate (Frank Murphy), Hughie Clarke (Kew- 
pie Andrews), Kendall Capps (Loren Brooks), Tommy Miller (Tommy), Billie Leonard (Grace Carroll), 
Betty Sundmark (Florence Hart), Peggy Bernier (Hattie Hudson), Mary Lawlor (Helen Holloway), Walter 
Petrie (Walter Prescott), Stanley Smith (Bob Smith), Lou Holtz (“Pinkie” Pincus), Lyda Roberti (Fanny), 
George Haggerty (Willoughby Pinkham}, Paula Sands (Gladys Dorsey), John T. Dwyer (Nicholas Hollo- 
way), Vic (Victor) Ethridge (Lord Hemingway Potts), Vic Munro (Scotty), J. Francis Robertson (Squires), 
John Walsh (Doctor Fairbairn), Bryan Davis (Professor Healy), Betty Nylander (Nurse); The Six Boyle 
Dancers; The Merry-Makers Quartette: Jack Harcourt, Ed Ellington, Al Stafford, and Clark Bremmer; 
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The Campus Four: Archie Ford, Robert Shafer, Yorke Coplen, and Ralph Erwin, Co-eds: Alyce Chapelle, 
Patsy Clair, Dorcas Cochran, Leslie Cornell, Marjorie Fisher, Joan Harley, Rita Horgan, Dorris Jay, Ag- 
atha Johann, Florence Johnson, Eileen Leahy, Dixie Lester, Gertrude Lindle, Mary Joan Martin, Betty 
Nylander, Peggy O’Day, Virginia Rennaud, Mildred Rye, Betty McNulty, Paula Sands, Betty Sundmark, 
Kay Smythe, Dorothy Stewart, Helene Traver, Rene Vilon, Jae Voll, Patricia Whitney; Freshmen and 
Sophomores: Jack Barnes, Bill (William) Broeder, Ray Clarke, Brian Davis, Martin Dennis, Alan D’Sylva, 
John Elliott, Vic Etheridge, Vernon Hammer, Harry Moore, Emmett O’Brien, Stewart Steppler, Jules 
Shearer, John Walsh 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time at Kenton College. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Wha’d You Come to College For?” (Hughie Clarke, Billie Leonard, Tommy Miller, Ensemble); 
“You Said It” (Mary Lawlor, Stanley Smith); “They Learn about Women from Me” (Peggy Bernier and 
Ensemble with Specialty Dance by Kendall Capps); “While You Are Young” (Walter Petrie, Kenton Glee 
Club); “It’s Different with Me” (Lou Holtz and Lyda Roberti with Specialty Dance by The Three Slate 
Brothers); “You Said It” (reprise) (Mary Lawlor, Stanley Smith, Ensemble]; “Learn to Croon” (Stanley 
Smith, The Merry-Makers Quartette, Ensemble}; “Sweet and Hot” (Peggy Bernier, Hughie Clarke, Lyda 
Roberti, and Ensemble with Specialty Dance by The Three Slate Brothers} 

Act Two: Opening Chorus (Co-eds and Students); “If He Really Loves Me” (Mary Lawlor, Stanley Smith); 
“What Do We Care?” (Hughie Clarke, Ensemble); “You'll Do” (Peggy Bernier, George Haggerty, Ensem- 
ble); College Medley (Kenton Glee Club) 


The romantic leads of You Said It were Mary Lawlor (Helen Holloway) and Stanley Smith (Bob Smith}, 
surely the most educated twosome in the history of the American musical. Here they were, students at Ken- 
ton College, and just a few years earlier Lawlor had attended Tait College when she starred in Good News. 
And amid the angst of romantic misunderstandings and collegiate football intrigues at dear old Tait she 
found time to introduce such standards as “The Best Things in Life Are Free,” “Just Imagine,” and “Lucky 
in Love.” (One wonders if perhaps Tait underwent a name change to Kenton, because both colleges were 
geographically located on the stage of the 46th Street Theatre.) As for Smith, he teamed with Lawlor in the 
1930 film version of Good News, where she reprised her Broadway role and he played the campus football 
hero, and the year before that he had co-starred in the film musical Sweetie where he attended Pelham Col- 
lege, an institution of higher learning where the students sang “Alma Mammy” and “Bear Down, Pelham” 
and danced to “The Prep Step.” 

Helen is the dean’s daughter, and she’s pursued by both rich boy Walter Prescott (Walter Petrie) and poor 
boy Bob, and clearly the laws of musical comedy demanded she choose the poor one. In the meantime, Lou 
Holtz (who was also the show’s coproducer) played “Pinkie” Pincus, a campus jack-of-all-tradesman who has 
his hand in every racket (from laundry to dining services) in his quest to build up his bank account. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times reported that “beneath the classic elms of Kenton College” the 
“scholars” kept the action “continuously frisky” with “extra-curriculum activities” that included “frenzied” 
dancing, humor “with a fondness for indecent allusions,” and the kind of “blighted” romance that “divides 
first acts from the second.” Arlen’s music kept the orchestra “blowing hard” and Jack Yellen’s lyrics were oc- 
casionally “ingenious.” And “Broadway’s Preferred Polish Blonde” Lyda Roberti (whose character Fanny was 
described in the program as a “town girl”) was “blonde, angular and townishly harum-scarum” and “stopped 
the show” with her “Polish variations” of the song “Sweet and Hot.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the “giddy” and “giggling” Roberti “amiably” submitted “to a great 
deal of gross mistreatment,” put over “Sweet and Hot” after “several other people in the cast failed,” and 
“generally helpied] the fun along.” Lou Holtz was also praised for his “infinite dialectical versatility” and was 
especially winning when he ticked off the names of his British friends (Lady Goldstein, Lord Cornbloom, and 
Archbishop Shapiro). The critic singled out two songs, “Learn to Croon” and the title number. (Incidentally, 
Bing Crosby popularized another song also called “Learn to Croon,” which he introduced in the 1933 film 
College Humor, lyric by Arthur Johnston and music by Sam Coslow.) 
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Robert Benchley in the New Yorker noted that thanks to Holtz’s performance he wasn’t “quite so op- 
pressed” by the show’s “timeworn formula.” As for Roberti, the program announced that the Polish Roberti 
was in Russia when the revolution broke out, escaped to Siberia and later to China, and then somehow found 
her way to the United States and the vaudeville circuit. For all that, Benchley said she spoke with a “new” 
kind of accent and “brought “the broadest smile in the world to the conventional Dumb Girl role.” He de- 
cided it “will be some time before Miss Roberti can ever play anything but Polack, but she will be worth 
writing Polack parts for.” 

From all accounts, Roberti was a stage presence to be reckoned with, a vastly endearing entertainer with a 
vampy innocence brimming over with naughty goodwill. During a period of three years she introduced songs 
by no less than Arlen, George and Ira Gershwin, and Jerome Kern; in the Gershwins’ Pardon My English she 
stopped the show with “My Cousin in Milwaukee,” and in Roberta warned that “I'll Be Hard to Handle.” 
Thankfully, she made a few films, including Million Dollar Legs with W. C. Fields (1932; in which she played 
the role of a spy named Mata Machree) and the college film musical College Rhythm (from this score she 
made two scintillating recordings, “Take a Number from One to Ten” and the title song). She reportedly 
recorded “Sweet and Hot” and “My Cousin in Milwaukee,” but apparently the recordings have never been 
issued (one of these may be someone [perhaps Gertrude Niesen] doing a Roberti impersonation). For the 1935 
film version of Roberta, Ginger Rogers played Roberti’s stage role of Clementina Scharwenka, and for part 
of the film Rogers gives a crackerjack impersonation of Roberti’s style and vocal mannerisms. Tragically, 
Roberti died of a heart attack in 1938 at the age of thirty-one. 

During the tryout, Frances Upton was succeeded by Peggy Bernier, and the following songs were dropped: 
“Why Do We Care?,” “The Best Part of College Days Are College Nights,” “They’ve Got the Urge,” and 
“Bright and Early in the Morning.” 

Throughout the 1930s, Harold Arlen kept busy with contributions to Broadway revues (Nine-Fifteen 
Revue introduced “Get Happy”), Cotton Club revues (“Stormy Weather,” “I’ve Got the World on a String”), 
straight plays (the standard “It’s Only a Paper Moon” was first heard in The Great Magoo), and the movies 
(The Wizard of Oz). Besides You Said It, Arlen composed just one other score for a book musical during the 
decade (Hooray for What!). Although no standards emerged from You Said It, the insouciant and nonchalant 
title song is a winner, and Lee Wiley’s recording is especially recommended (Lee Wiley Sings Rodgers &) Hart 
and Harold Arlen, Monmouth-Evergreen Records LP # MES-6807). Of the score’s other songs, the one that 
received the most attention was “Sweet and Hot,” perhaps best remembered for Roberti’s schveet-unt-yacht 
interpretation. 


GREEN GROW THE LILACS 


“A PLAY OF THE VANISHED AMERICAN BorDER” / “A FOLK-PLAyY” / “A New AmericAN FOLK PLAY” 


Theatre: Guild Theatre 

Opening Date: January 26, 1931; Closing Date: March 21, 1931 

Performances: 64 

Play: Lynn Riggs 

Direction: Herbert J. Biberman; Producer: The Theatre Guild, Inc.; Scenery: Raymond Sovey; Costumes: 
“Costumes executed under the direction of Miss Bessie Cunningham in the Theatre Guild workroom”; 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Uncredited 

Cast: Franchot Tone (Curly McClain}, Helen Westley (Aunt Eller Murphy), June Walker (Laurey Williams), 
Richard Hale (Jeeter Fry), Ruth Chorpenning (Ado Annie Carnes), Lee Strasberg (Peddler), Tex Cooper 
(Old Man Peck), Woodward (later known in his movie career as Tex) Ritter (Cowboy], Paul Ravell (An- 
other Cowboy), William T. Hays (Old Farmer), A. L. Bartolot (Young Farmer), Jane Alden (Marthy), Wil- 
liam Chosnyk (Fiddler), Everett Cheetham (Banjo Player); Other Farmers: Carl Beasley, Joe Wilson, Roy 
Ketcham, George Bryant, Everett Cheetham, Elmo Carr, Tommy Pladgett; Cowboys: Slim Cavanaugh, 
Chick Hannan, Norton Worden, Jack Miller, Pete Schwartz, J. B. Hubbard; Girls: Jean Wood, Lois Lindon, 
Orlanda Lee, Alice Frost, Faith Hope, Eleanor Powers, Peggy Hannan 

The play with music was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in the Indian Territory (later Oklahoma) during 1900. 
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Musical Numbers 


Note: The program didn’t provide a complete list of musical numbers; the following is taken from the pub- 
lished script (some of the songs listed are best-guess titles), but note that the program itself also lists songs 
that aren’t included in the script (“Hello, Girls,” “I Wish I Was Single Again,” “Home on the Range,” 
“Strawberry Roan,” “Blood on the Saddle,” “Chisholm Trail,” and “Next Big River”). 


Act One: “Whoop Ti Ay” (aka “Git Along, You Little Dogies!”) (Franchot Tone); “A-ridin’ Ole Paint” (Fran- 
chot Tone); “Green Grow the Lilacs” (Franchot Tone]; “Miner Boy” (June Walker); “Sing Down, Hidery 
Down!” (“Wo, Larry, Wo!”) (Helen Westley); “Sam Hall” (Franchot Tone] 

Act Two: “The Little Brass Wagon” (Party Goers); “Git Yore Pardners” (Tex Cooper, Party Goers); “Custer’s Last 
Charge” (Tex Cooper); “And Yet I Love Her Till I Die” (Franchot Tone); “When I Was Young and Single” 
(Ruth Chorpenning), “Skip to My Lou” (Party Goers); “Green Grow the Lilacs” (reprise) (Franchot Tone} 


Lynn Riggs’s self-described “folk-play” included incidental songs (some traditional and some original, 
the latter with lyrics by Riggs but composer unknown), and of course the play is best known today as the 
source of Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II’s Oklahoma! Riggs’s play lasted less than two months 
on Broadway, but its lyric version became one of the most beloved of all American musicals when it opened 
on March 31, 1943, at the St. James Theatre for a then record-breaking 2,212. performances. 

The familiar story focused on the rivalries between farmers and cowboys in the Indian Territory during 
1900, seven years before the land became the brand-new state of Oklahoma, and it also dealt with the romance 
of farmer Laurey Williams (June Walker) and cowboy Curly McClain (Franchot Tone}, the menacing farmhand 
Jeeter Fry (Richard Hale}, Laurey’s practical Aunt Eller Murphy (Helen Westley), a visiting peddler (Lee Stras- 
berg) described in the stage directions as “a little wiry, swarthy Syrian” who is “very acquisitive” and “very 
cunning” and who speaks in “some blurred European accent,” and local girl Ado Annie Carnes (Ruth Chorpen- 
ning) whom the stage directions describe as “unattractive” and “stupid-looking” in a “very unbecoming” dress. 

The critics noted that the play seemed like a musical. Robert Benchley in the New Yorker found the work 
“more in the nature of a musical show,” said Tone made “lyric love” to Walker “between song cues,” and 
mentioned that the evening offered “a Sammy Lee chorus routine.” Lee was a well-known choreographer of 
the era, and had created dances for the original Broadway productions of Lady, Be Good! (1924), No, No, Na- 
nette (1925), The Cocoanuts (1925), Oh, Kay! (1926), Rio Rita (1927), and Show Boat (1927). 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said that Riggs had set “his cowboys and milkmaids to sing- 
ing broad, swinging ballads” with a stageful of “cowboys, farmers, fiddlers, banjo players and singers,” and an 
unsigned review in Time said that “when one overcomes the impression” that the show is “a succession of 
song cues, it becomes a diverting presentation.” 

Atkinson decided that what Riggs had written was “less a play than a hale and hearty narrative of loves, 
jamborees and neighborly skirmishes,” and the Theatre Guild had given the work a “robust” production, 
which was not only a “refreshing contribution to the lore” of American theatre but also a “stimulating enter- 
tainment, full of sunshine and the tingle of open air.” Time praised the “fine” and “salty” dialogue, but said 
the “dramatic structure” was “very slim.” The critic also noted there was an “abundance of lyrical descrip- 
tion of the surrounding countryside,” and perhaps because she had less of “this beautiful but unlifelike stuff 
to put across,” Westley’s Aunt Eller was “crusty” and “easily carrie[d] off the acting honors.” 

Although Benchley found the show “rather pleasant,” it was “just a little tiresome.” But compared to 
Riggs’s Roadside, Riggs’s new play had left the “primary grades” and was “now in the burlesque-show class” 
with “a fat girl and a Jewish comic.” Otherwise the evening’s “melodramatic suspense didn’t quite come 
off.” Roadside had opened earlier in the season on September 26, 1930, at the Longacre Theatre for eleven 
performances (and as Borned in Texas a revised 1950 Broadway revival lasted for just eight showings). Like 
Lilacs, it took place in the Indian Territory during the early 1900s, and it too was later adapted into a musical 
when Tom Jones and Harvey Schmidt’s Roadside opened in Irving, Texas, in 2001. Later that year the work 
was presented Off Off Broadway by the York Theatre Company for a limited engagement of twenty-nine per- 
formances, and the score was recorded by Jay Records. 

During the tryout of Green Grow the Lilacs, James Patterson (Curly), Helen Coburn (Laurey), and Eula 
Guy (Ado Annie) were respectively succeeded by Franchot Tone, June Walker, and Ruth Chorpenning. 
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The script was published in hardback by Samuel French in 1931, and later in paperback. In his preface, 
Riggs notes that the published script is “a little fuller” and “a little more complete” than what was presented 
on stage. 


PRIVATE LIVES 


“AN INTIMATE COMEDY IN THREE ACTS” 


Theatre: Times Square Theatre 

Opening Date: January 27, 1931; Closing Date: September 5, 1931 

Performances: 256 

Play: Noel Coward 

Song: “Someday I'll Find You” (lyric and music by Noel Coward), sung by Gertrude Lawrence and Noel 
Coward. 

Direction: Noel Coward; Producer: Charles B. Cochran; Scenery: G. E. Calthrop; Costumes: Gertrude Law- 
rence’s gowns by Molyneux and Miss Esmond’s dresses by Reville of London; Lighting: Uncredited 

Cast: Jill Esmond (Sybil Chase}, Noel Coward (Elyot Chase}, Laurence Olivier (Victor Prynne), Gertrude Law- 
rence (Amanda Prynne}, Therese Quadri (Louise) 

The play was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Deauville and Paris. 


Noel Coward’s Private Lives was a fizzy glass of dry champagne, an arch and amusing look at Elyot 
(Coward) and Amanda (Gertrude Lawrence), once married, later divorced, and now married to others and hon- 
eymooning with their respective new spouses Sybil (Jill Esmond) and Victor (Lawrence Olivier). In fact, both 
couples are staying at the same hotel in adjoining suites and balconies, and when Elyot and Amanda realize 
they still love one another, they run off together. The play was filled with classic Coward bon mots: “Don’t 
quibble, Sybil” and “Extraordinary how potent cheap music is.” Perhaps best of all was the interchange be- 
tween Elyot and Amanda when he states that in the eyes of the Catholic Church, they’re still married. When 
she informs him they aren’t Catholic, he replies that it’s nonetheless “rather nice to think they’d back us up.” 

The comedy included Coward’s exquisite ballad of yearning “Someday I'll Find You,” which was sung by 
him and Lawrence. It became one of his best-known numbers, and Lawrence’s recording is included in the 
collection We Were Dancing (Monmouth-Evergreen Records LP # MES-7042). Both stars recorded two dia- 
logue excerpts from Private Lives which were later included in the collection Noel & Gertie (HMV Records 
LP # CLP-1050); the compilation also offers selections from Bitter Sweet, Conversation Piece, and Tonight 
at 8:30. The script was published in 1930 in hardback by William Heinemann (London) and is also included 
in the first volume of The Collected Plays of Noel Coward: Play Parade, published in hardback in 1934 by 
William Heinemann (London), which also includes the script of Bitter Sweet. 

The review by Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times was somewhat contradictory. Coward had “noth- 
ing to say” but managed “to say it with competent agility for three acts,” and the “nothingness” was evident 
in his dialogue, particularly in the second act, which was “as thin as a patent partition” and where his “talent 
for little things threatens to run dry.” But Coward and Lawrence’s comic brawl was a delight, and Coward's 
“impish wit” had “a genius for phrase-making.” His wit was “neatly” tucked away in “pat phrases and subtle 
word combinations and smartly bizarre allusions,” and thus both his acting and writing were “crisp, swift 
and accurate.” 

An unsigned review in Time said Private Lives was “one of the crispest comedies” to open on Broadway 
“for many a season” and was “written with a basic honesty that is apparent even beneath its not extraordi- 
nary plot and glib lines, almost every one of which is pure gold.” Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said 
Coward’s dialogue and his and Lawrence’s delivery made Private Lives “as hilarious an evening as you can 
spend in New York today.” Further, Lawrence had become “one of the most subtle and effective comediennes 
we have,” and, in addition, the “little song” written by Coward “to fill in between laughs is much nicer than 
anything in our current musical scores.” 

Private Lives premiered in London on September 24, 1930, at the Phoenix Theatre for 101 performances 
with Coward, Lawrence, Olivier, and Adrianne Allen; except for the latter, who for New York was succeeded 
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by Olivier’s then-wife Jill Esmond, the three other leads reprised their roles for Broadway. Once the stars left 
the New York run, they were succeeded by Otto Kruger (Elyot), Madge Kennedy (Amanda), Robert Newton 
(Victor), and Clare St. Claire (Sybil). 

Despite Atkinson’s slightly dismissive review, Private Lives has proven to be an evergreen and has been 
revived on Broadway seven times; its original run and seven revivals have chalked up a total of almost 1,100 
New York performances: on October 4, 1948, at the Plymouth Theatre for 248 performances (Tallulah Bank- 
head and Donald Cook); December 4, 1969, at the Billy Rose Theatre for 198 performances (Tammy Grimes, 
who won the Tony Award for Best Leading Performance by an Actress in a Play, and Brian Bedford); February 
6, 1975, at the 46th Street Theatre for 92 performances (Maggie Smith and John Standing); May 8, 1983, at the 
Lunt-Fontanne Theatre for 63 performances (Elizabeth Taylor and Richard Burton); February 20, 1992, at the 
Broadhurst Theatre for 37 performances (Joan Collins and Simon Jones); April 29, 2002, at the Richard Rodgers 
Theatre for 127 performances (Lindsay Duncan, who won the Tony Award for Best Leading Performance by an 
Actress in a Play, and Alan Rickman); and November 7, 2011 at the Music Box Theatre for 53 performances 
(Kim Cattrall and Paul Gross). 

The film version was released in 1931 by MGM with Norma Shearer and Robert Montgomery, and there 
were two televised versions on the BBC (in 1939 with Diana Churchill and Denis Webb and in 1979 with 
Penelope Keith and Alec McCowen). 


THE STUDENT PRINCE (aka THE STUDENT PRINCE IN HEIDELBERG) 


“THE SPECTACULAR OPERETTA” / ““THE Most SUCCESSFUL OF ALL OPERETTAS” / “THE GREATEST MusicAL FAVorite Ever STAGED” 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 

Opening Date: January 29, 1931; Closing Date: March 7, 1931 

Performances: 42. 

Book and Lyrics: Dorothy Donnelly 

Music: Sigmund Romberg 

Based on the 1898 novel Karl Heinrich by Wilhelm Meyer-Forster, which was adapted by Rudolf Bleichmann 
in 1901 as the play Alt-Heidelberg. 

Direction: Edward Scanlon; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Uncredited 
(but executed by United Scenic Studio); Costumes: For first and third acts, costumes designed by Vanity 
Fair Costume Company, and for second act by Weldy of Paris; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: 
Pierre De Reeder 

Cast: Zachary Caully (First Lackey), Frazer McMahon (Second Lackey), Irving Greene (Third Lackey), Lynn 
Eldredge (Fourth Lackey), William Pringle (Von Mark), Hollis Davenny (Doctor Engel}, Edward Nell Jr. 
(Prince Karl Franz), Lee Beggs (Ruder), Marion Weeks (Gretchen}, Adolph Link (Toni), Charles Chesney 
(Detlef), H. C. Howard (Lucas), Charles Angle (Von Asterberg), George Del Rigo (Nicolas), Eliz Gergely 
(Kathie), George Hassell (Lutz), Gus Alexander (Hubert), Marie Stoddard (Grand Duchess Anastasia], Mar- 
garet Adams (Princess Margaret), Alexander Callam (Captain Tarnitz), Gustava Malstrom (Countess Ley- 
den), Jerry Maxwell (Baron Arnheim), Kaji Hansen (Rudolph Winter), Harold E. Bomgardner (Freshman), 
Dave Morton (Captain of the Guard); Girls of Heidelberg: Justine De Paul, Roberta Blake, Pauline Hall, 
Dolores Lacy, Frances Kaywood, Cornelia Chason, Melba Marcel, Golda Orleans, Edna Roebling, Gus- 
tava Malstrom, Mona Medlin, Lois Landis, Hannah Brandt, Frances Wade, and Katherine Curl; Students 
(Saxons): Gene Spiro, Donald Smith, Ed Caulley, Herman Belmonte, Irving Greene, Jerry Moore, Walter 
Franklin, Harold Bomgardner, Larry Odell, R. E. Garcia, Sigmund Gluckoff, Frazer McMahon, Lynn EIl- 
dridge, Dave Morton, and Jerry Maxwell; Students (Rheinishers): Theo Bayer, Arthur Verbouwens, Wil- 
liam Dunn, Jack Spiegel, Ed Young, Kaji Hansen, Hal Murphy, Leo Nash, Paul Jensen, Warren Pittinger, 
Frank King, Owen Pauline, John Eaton, and Buck Williams; Waiters: George Nash and Frank King, Ladies 
in Waiting: Pauline Hall, Gustava Malstrom, and Dolores Lacy; Maids in Attendance: Mona Medlin, Edna 
Roebling, Frances Wade, and Roberta Blake 

The musical was presented in a prologue and four acts. 

The action takes place during Spring 1860 in Karlsberg and Heidelberg, Germany. 
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Musical Numbers 


Prologue: “By Our Bearing So Sedate” (Zachary Caully, Frazer McMahon, Irving Greene, Lynn Eldredge); 
“Golden Days” (Edward Nell Jr., Hollis Davenny) 

Act One: “Garlands Bright” (Lee Beggs, Marion Weeks, Flower Girls, Waitresses); “Drinking Song” (aka 
“Drink, Drink, Drink’) (Charles Chesney, Students); “To the Inn We’re Marching” (Charles Chesney, 
Charles Angle, H. C. Howard, Eliz Gergely, Students); “You’re in Heidelberg” (Edward Nell Jr., Hollis 
Davenny); “Welcome to Prince” (Eliz Gergely, Lee Beggs, Marion Weeks, Girls); “Deep in My Heart, 
Dear” (Edward Nell Jr., Eliz Gergely); “Serenade” (aka “Overhead the Moon Is Beaming”) (Edward Nell Jr., 
Charles Chesney, H. C. Howard, Charles Angle, Students); Finale Act One (Edward Nell Jr., Eliz Gergely, 
Charles Chesney, Charles Angle, Lee Beggs, George Hassell, Hollis Davenny, Marion Weeks, Gus Alex- 
ander, Students, Girls) 

Act Two: “Farmer Jacob” (Charles Chesney); “Students’ Life” (aka “Student Life”) (Edward Nell Jr., Eliz 
Gergely, Hollis Davenny, Marion Weeks, Charles Chesney, H. C. Howard, Charles Angle, Students); 
“Farewell, Dear” (Edward Nell Jr., Eliz Gergely); Finale Act Two (Edward Nell Jr., Eliz Gergely, William 
Pringle, Hollis Davenny) 

Act Three: Opening: “Waltz Ensemble” (Ambassadors, Officers, Gustava Malstrom, Jerry Maxwell, Ladies of the 
Court); “Just We Two” (Margaret Adams, Alexander Callam, Officers); “Gavotte” (Edward Nell Jr., Margaret 
Adams, Gustava Malstrom, Jerry Maxwell, Alexander Callam, Officers, Ambassadors, Ladies of the Court); 
“What Memories” (Edward Nell Jr.); Finale Act Three (Edward Nell Jr., Eliz Gergely, Hollis Davenny] 

Act Four: Opening: “Sing a Little Song” (Students, Girls); “To the Inn We’re Marching” (reprise) (Charles 
Chesney, Charles Angle, Students}; “Serenade” (reprise) (Charles Chesney, Students); “Come, Boys” 
(Students, Charles Chesney, Charles Angle}; “Deep in My Heart, Dear” (reprise) (Edward Nell Jr., Marga- 
ret Adams, Eliz Gergely, Kaji Hansen, Marion Weeks, Gus Alexander, George Hassell, Marie Stoddard, 
Charles Chesney, Charles Angle, Students, Girls} 


The current revival of Sigmund Romberg’s 1924 operetta The Student Prince in Heidelberg, which soon 
became known as The Student Prince, managed to hang on for five weeks. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the revival was “eminently satisfactory in the present 
$2.50 incarnation,” but warned that those who wanted “luxurious costumes, dynamic personalities and 
ravishing singing voices” would find the production “rather shabby.” However, the evening was “romantic 
enough for any commoner’s holiday” and the formula for an “old-fashioned light opera” was in “good order.” 
Edward Nell Jr., played the title role and was an “attractive, unassuming figure” who sang “in a pleasant 
baritone voice music that was written for a tenor.” 

The work premiered on December 2, 1924, at Jolson’s Theatre for 608 performances and was the 
longest-running musical of the 1920s. The role of Prince Karl was originated by Howard Marsh, and three 
years later he created another classic role when he appeared as Gaylord Ravenal in the original production 
of Show Boat. 

The bittersweet story centered on the doomed romance between Prince Karl (Nell) and commoner Kathie 
(Eliz Gergely), a barmaid who works at the Inn of the Three Golden Apples, a popular student watering hole, 
where she meets the prince. But royal duty calls when the prince becomes king and must enter into an ar- 
ranged and loveless marriage with a princess who is in love with another. 

Romberg’s richly melodic score offered the soaring ballads “Deep in My Heart, Dear” and “Serenade” 
(aka “Overhead the Moon Is Beaming”); the lilting waltz “Just We Two”; the stirring march “To the Inn 
We're Marching”; the carefree salute to “Student Life” (where history is a mystery and all teachers can go 
to Hades); and perhaps the ultimate Broadway toast to drinking, the rich male chorus “Drinking Song” (aka 
“Drink! Drink! Drink!”), a number dear to the hearts of Prohibition audiences. And serving as a theme song 
throughout the evening was the sadly nostalgic “Golden Days.” 

Besides the current revival (which was the operetta’s first), the work has been revived in New York six 
times: on June 8, 1943, at the Broadway Theatre for 153 showings, and five engagements by the New York 
City Opera Company at the New York State Theatre on August 29, 1980 (13 performances), August 27, 1981 
(6 performances}, July 5, 1985 (9 performances), July 7, 1987 (14 performances), and August 17, 1993 (13 per- 
formances). During summer 1973, two beautifully sung revivals of The Student Prince and Romberg’s The 
Desert Song (1926) were given full-scale productions; both enjoyed reasonably long national tours and were 
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intended for Broadway. The latter played at the Uris (now Gershwin} Theatre for just two weeks, but The 
Student Prince closed at the conclusion of its scheduled tour and never opened in New York. 

The original London production opened at His Majesty’s Theatre on February 3, 1926, for ninety-six perfor- 
mances, and there were two film versions by MGM. The 1928 adaptation was a silent version directed by Ernst 
Lubitsch, and the cast included Ramon Navarro and Norma Shearer. The second, released in 1954 and directed 
by Richard Thorpe, was colorful, melodic, and had a sweetly romantic old-fashioned charm. Mario Lanza had 
been scheduled to play the title role, but due to weight problems was replaced by Edmund Purdom (whose 
singing voice was dubbed by Lanza). Ann Blyth was Kathie, and others in the cast were Louis Calhern, John 
Williams, Richard Anderson, Evelyn Varden, Betta St. John (who had created the role of Liat in the original pro- 
duction of South Pacific in 1949), and, last but not least, S. Z. “Cuddles” Sakall and Edmund Gwenn. The film 
included three pleasant new songs (“Summertime in Heidelberg,” “T’ll Walk with God,” and “Beloved”) with 
lyrics by Paul Francis Webster and music by Nicholas Brodszky. Lanza recorded songs from the film (including 
the three new ones], and these and other vocals by him were later released on CD by Sepia Records (# 1200). 

The most complete recording of the score is a studio cast version released by That’s Entertainment Re- 
cords on a two-CD set (# CDTER2-1172). 

Note that the play Heidelberg, or When All the World Was Young by an unknown adaptor opened on 
Broadway in 1902, and the following year was again produced on Broadway, this time as Old Heidelberg in 
an adaptation by Aubrey Boucicault. 

Romberg’s version of Alt-Heidelberg wasn’t the first lyric adaptation of the material. The opera Eidelberga 
mia premiered in Genoa, Italy, in 1908 (music by Ubaldo Pacchierotti and libretto by Alberto Colantuoni). 


PETER IBBETSON 


Theatre: Metropolitan Opera House 

Opening Date: February 7, 1931; Closing Date: April 11, 1931 

Performances: 6 (in repertory) 

Libretto: Constance Collier and Deems Taylor 

Music: Deems Taylor 

Based on the 1917 play Peter Ibbetson by John N. Raphael (whose version was revised for the stage by Con- 
stance Collier); the play was based on the 1891 novel of the same name by George du Maurier. 

Direction: Wilhelm Von Wymetal; Producer: The Metropolitan Opera Company; Scenery: Joseph Urban; Cos- 
tumes: Uncredited; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Tullio Serafin 

Cast: Edward Johnson (Peter Ibbetson), Lawrence Tibbett (Colonel Ibbetson), Lucrezia Bori (Mimsey; later 
Mary, The Duchess of Towers), Marion Telva (Mrs. Deane], Ina Bourskaya (Mrs. Glyn}, Angelo Bada 
(Achille), Leon Rothier (Duquesnois), Louis D’Angelo (Chaplain of Newgate Prison), Giordano Paltrinieri 
(Charlie), Millo Picco (Guy), Marek Windheim (Footman], Phradie Wells (Diana), Grace Divine (Madge), 
Philine Falco (Victorine), Minnie Egener (Sister of Charity aka Nurse}, Alfredo Gandolfi (Manservant, 
Turnkey), George Cehanovsky (Prison Governor}, Marie Schmidt (Mimsi Seraskier}, Ella Eckert (Gogo 
Pasquier); People of the Dream: Claudio Frigerio (Pasquier), Santa Biondo (Marie), Aida Doninelli (Mme. 
Seraskier); Metropolitan Opera Company Chorus 

The opera was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in France and England during the period 1840-1887. 


Musical Sequences 


Note: The musical sequences listed below are taken from the Naxos recording of the opera (the titles are fol- 
lowed by the names of the performers who sang the sequences in the original production). 


Act One: “Dear Lady, shall we dance?” (Lawrence Tibbett, Marion Telva, Ina Bourskaya, Grace Divine, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Millo Picco, Phradie Wells); “Dear Friend, what is the poem called?” (Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Ina Bourskaya, Giordano Paltrinieri, Millo Picco); “Bravo, Colonel, Bravo!” (Guests, Phradie Wells, 
Grace Divine, Giordano Paltrinieri, Millo Picco, Ina Bourskaya, Marion Telva, Lawrence Tibbett, Alfredo 
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Gandolfi, Edward Johnson), “I can see the old garden at Passy” (Edward Johnson, Aida Doninelli, Claudio 
Frigerio, Marion Telva); “And now, do as I tell you!” (Marion Telva, Edward Johnson, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Alfredo Gandolfi, Lucrezia Bori, Ina Bourskaya, Grace Divine, Phradie Wells, Giordano Paltrinieri, Millo 
Picco, Guests]; “I could never dedicate my days” (Lucrezia Bori); “What a sad fate is ours” (Phradie Wells, 
Grace Divine, Giordano Paltrinieri, Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson, Marion Telva, Lawrence Tibbett) 
Act Two: “Par ici, monsieur” (Angelo Bada, Edward Johnson, Philine Falco); “Monsieur, m’excusera si je 
garde mon chapeau” (Leon Rothier, Edward Johnson, Minnie Egener]; “Who is that lady yonder, in the car- 
riage?” (Edward Johnson, Philine Falco, Chorus of the Dream); “Dors, mignonne, c’est l’heure qui sonne” 
(Aida Doninelli, Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson); “Give me your hands” (Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson); 
“Comme un chien dans un jeu de quille” (Lawrence Tibbett, Ella Eckert, Edward Johnson), Interlude:” The 
Storm” (Orchestra); “Par ici, Madame la Duchesse” (Angelo Bada, Lucrezia Bori, Philine Falco); “You are 
Peter Ibbetson” (Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson); “My God... Mimsey!” (Edward Johnson, Lucrecia Bori) 
Act Three: “T wish he would come” (Ina Bourskaya, Marion Telva, Edward Johnson, Alfredo Giordano), “Comme 
un chien dans un jeu de quille’” (Lawrence Tibbett, Edward Johnson, Ina Bourskaya, Marion Telva); “Is it 
time?” (Edward Johnson, Louis D’Angelo); “Is the Chaplain there?” (Marion Telva, Edward Johnson, George 
Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo); “En revenant d’Auvergne” (Chorus of the Dream, Edward Johnson); “She 
does not hear!” (Edward Johnson, Lucrezia Bori); “How is he tonight?” (Marion Telva, Alfredo Gandolfi, 
Edward Johnson); “Beloved ... Mimsey! Mimsey!” (Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson, Chorus of the Dream} 


The 1930s saw the premieres of six operas by the Metropolitan Opera Company. Deems Taylor’s Peter 
Ibbetson was soon followed by The Emperor Jones, Merry Mount, In the Pasha’s Garden, The Man without 
a Country, and Amelia Goes to the Ball. All were New York premieres, and with the exceptions of Merry 
Mount and Amelia Goes to the Ball, all were world premieres. Except for The Man without a Country and 
Amelia Goes to the Ball, all the operas starred Lawrence Tibbett, who had also created the role of the King in 
the Met’s world premiere of Taylor’s The King’s Henchman in 1927. For Broadway, Tibbett appeared in the 
premiere of Jan Meyerowitz’s opera The Barrier (1950), and during the run of Harold Rome’s Fanny (1954) he 
succeeded Ezio Pinza in the role of Cesar. 

Peter Ibbetson was based on George du Maurier’s 1891 novel, which was adapted for the stage by John N. 
Raphael and later revised by actress Constance Collier for an acting version that opened on Broadway in 1917 
with John Barrymore (Peter], Lionel Barrymore (Colonel Ibbetson], and Collier (as the older Mimsey, known 
as Mary, the Duchess of Towers). 

The opera centered on the lonely and unhappy life of the title character, an orphan named Gogo Pasquier 
(Ella Eckert) and later known as Peter Ibbetson (Edward Johnson). His childhood sweetheart Mimsey (Lucrezia 
Bori, who played both Mimsey and her older self, Mary, the Duchess of Towers) taught Gogo/Peter the art of 
dreaming true, a way that dreams can transport one anywhere and to anyone. Gogo/Peter has been brought up 
by his cruel uncle Colonel Ibbetson (Tibbett), and when the Colonel lies to Peter and says he slept with Peter’s 
mother and is actually his father, Peter murders him in a rage. Peter is incarcerated for life, but in prison he 
escapes from the present by dreaming true of his happy days with Mimsey/Mary. Her dreams and his dreams 
merge, and the two are reunited when they “dream true” together. These dreams sustain Peter throughout 
the endless years of his imprisonment, and when Mary dies, she visits him in a dream and comforts him with 
the knowledge they'll soon be together in eternity. When Peter dies, he is indeed reunited with Mary, and 
the two leave the “dream” of life and enter into the true reality of eternity, where they’ll always be together. 

The opera included two extended dream sequences that depicted the past, and because the work took 
place in both France and England with French and English characters, both languages were sung in the opera. 

The work was one of the major cultural events of the era, and the Met spared no expense in giving the 
work a grand send-off. The New York Times reported that besides the principal singers, there were 105 
chorus members, an onstage band of thirty, an orchestra of ninety, and forty-five stagehands. All six Met 
performances were sold out, many tickets sold for $100 a pair; there were thirty-six curtain calls on opening 
night; and the first-night audience included Collier, Irving Berlin, Antoinette Perry, Edna Ferber, and Harpo 
Marx. During the season, the opera was presented four more times when the Met presented the work in four 
different cities, and over the next few years the opera was given for twelve more showings in both New York 
and other cities. The complete opera was broadcast live from a March 17, 1934, performance, and an earlier 
live broadcast on March 26, 1932, presented the second and third acts. The liner notes for the Naxos record- 
ing reports that the opera made a profit of $150,000, a princely sum for the time and an amount that helped 
sustain the Met during the Depression years. 
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Olin Downes in the New York Times praised the singers and the production values but was generally 
cool to what he called an “incidental” score that didn’t offer much in the way of character and psychological 
development. The dream sequences offered the “best” musical moments, but otherwise the score was “facile 
and well-turned” but not “original in idiom,” and the orchestral interludes were “workmanlike” and seldom 
rose “above the level of scenic music.” Ultimately, the score contained “slow” and “fast” music, and it was 
the slow music “which, in scenes of irresistible pathos, touche[d] the heart.” But Downes wasn’t sure the 
heart would be touched “if it were only for the music.” 

An unsigned review in Time found the opening waltz sequence “muddled and thin,” and “the singing on 
the stage seemed to have little relation to the rambling accompaniment in the pit.” Otherwise, “things im- 
proved” with the dream sequences; the orchestration “took on a lovely, flowing sheen,” and there was some 
“theatrically effective” music. The critic speculated about the Met’s search “for a good native U.S. opera,” 
and in a prescient moment noted that perhaps a native opera would focus on “Indian” or “Negro” themes. 

R.A.S. (Robert A. Simon) in the New Yorker said Taylor’s score contained “sound music,” and if the 
composer hadn’t “restrained himself ascetically from indulging in sustained vocal melody” the opera might 
have emerged “as great a drawing-card as” Madama Butterfly. The score was “civilized” but lacked the “the- 
atricalism which the story demands.” However, the production itself was one of the Met’s “finest,” and he 
observed that the lighting was “so far above Metropolitan standards that I wonder whether somebody has 
been buying new equipment.” 

Lawrence Gilman in the New York Herald Tribune noted that the score contained “a damaging monotony 
of musical mood and harmonic color” and the vocal line was “uninteresting” and “inexpressive.” Tibbett 
gave the best performance, Bori seemed “self-conscious and artificial,” Johnson appeared to be “unhappy,” 
and Urban’s décor was “surprisingly commonplace.” But the costumes were “charming,” and Gilman men- 
tioned that the designer wasn’t credited in the program. 

A Times writer reported that at one performance Tibbett suffered “a badly cut hand in the excitement of 
his own murder.” It’s worth noting that in The Barrier Tibbett played a role similar to the one he played in 
Peter Ibbetson. For The Barrier, he was an overbearing colonel who is murdered by his son, but happily there 
are no reports that the murder scene caused him physical harm. 

In 2009, the complete score of Peter Ibbetson was released by Naxos Records’ American Opera Classics 
on a two-CD set (# 8-669016-17). The welcome recording includes the Seattle Symphony conducted by Ge- 
rard Schwarz, the Seattle Symphony Chorale directed by Abraham Kaplan, and among the principal singers 
are Anthony Dean Griffey (Peter), Lauren Flanigan (Mary), and Richard Zeller (The Colonel). The complete 
libretto can be accessed on the Naxos website. 

A revival of Raphael and Collier’s original dramatization of Peter Ibbetson was presented on Broadway 
two months after the opera’s premiere, a revival no doubt inspired by the Met production. The play opened 
at the Shubert Theatre on April 17, 1931, for thirty-seven performances, and those theatergoers who had care- 
fully planned their ticket purchases in advance could have seen both the opera and its source play during the 
same week. The play starred Dennis King (Peter), Jessie Royce Landis (Mary), and George Nash (the Colonel], 
and Joseph Urban designed the sets (as he had done for the operatic version). 

Another lyric adaptation of Peter Ibbetson is Dream True: My Life with Vernon Dexter, which opened Off 
Off Broadway at the Vineyard Theatre on April 17, 1999, for forty-three performances. The book was by Tina 
Landau, the lyrics by Landau and Ricky Ian Gordon, and the music by Gordon, and for this version the musi- 
cal took place in the United States during the period of the 1940s—1980s, and the two characters who “dream 
true” are gay. Jeff McCarthy (Peter) and Daniel Jenkins (Vernon) were the leads, and others in the cast were 
Jessica Molaskey and Judy Kuhn. In 2006, a recording of the score was released by PS Classics (CD # PS-9641) 
with Brian d’Arcy James (Peter) and Jason Danieley (Vernon); McCarthy sang another role for the recording, 
Molaskey reprised her stage role, and Victoria Clark was among the studio cast members. 


AMERICA’S SWEETHEART 


“A MusicAL ComeDy”’ 


Theatre: Broadhurst Theatre 

Opening Date: February 10, 1931; Closing Date: June 6, 1931 
Performances: 135 

Book: Herbert Fields 
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Lyrics: Lorenz Hart 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

Direction: Book directed by Monty Woolley and “produced under the supervision” of Bobby Connolly; Pro- 
ducers: Laurence Schwab and Frank Mandel; Choreography: Bobby Connolly; Scenery: Donald Oenslager; 
Costumes: Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Alfred Goodman 

Cast: John Sheehan (S. A. Dolan), Gus Shy (Larry Pitkin), Inez Courtney (Madge Farrell), Jack Whiting (Michael 
Perry), Harriette Lake (later known as Ann Sothern) (Geraldine aka Gerry March), Jeanne Aubert (Denise 
Torel), Vera Marsh (Paula), Dorothy Dare (Dorith), Sue Moore (Dottie), Virginia Bruce (Miss Mulligan], 
Alice Burrage (Telephone Operator), Francetta Malloy (Dolores), Terry Carroll (Stenographer), Jay Ford 
(Mr. Corrigan], Fred Shawhan (Mr. Clark), Herbert Hall (Mr. Goulding), Bud aka Budd Clark (Mr. Butler), 
Charles Fowler (Mr. McCarey); The Forman Sisters—Hilda Forman (Georgia), Louise Forman (Georgiana), 
and Maxine Forman (Georgette); Al Downing (Booking Agent), Raoul De Tisne (Radio Announcer), O. J. 
Vanasse (Policeman); Actors and Tourists played by the Ensemble—Girls: Mildred Webb, Jean Fursa, Flo 
Spink, Dorothy Day, Carola Taylor, Dorothy Van Hiest, Patti Hastings, Ann Hurdman, Wilma Novak, Bil- 
lie Sallier, Jerry Downes, Sherry Pelham, Margaret Carolan, Frances Markey, Anita Pam, Evelyn Monte, 
Pamela Sweeney, Vida Manuel, Lorraine Webb, Virginia Webb, Adele Story, Rosalie Trego, Kay Stewart, 
Lucille Osborn, Sara Jane, Pam Bryant; Boys: Jack Donohue, Frank Hulser, Jack Hubert, Don Lannon, Wil- 
liam Cooper, Hy Mohan, Jack Ross, Gene Sherrin, Jack Ray, Al Bloom, Robert Penny, William Meader 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place mostly in and around Hollywood and also in Tennessee and Agua Caliente. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Mr. Dolan Is Passing Through” (John Sheehan, Executives, Ensemble); “In Califor-n-i-a” (Doro- 
thy Dare, Vera Marsh, Movie Actresses]; “My Sweet” (Inez Courtney, Gus Shy); “I’ve Got Five Dollars” 
(Harriette Lake, Jack Whiting); “I’ve Got Five Dollars” (reprise) (Harriette Lake, Jack Whiting), “Sweet 
Geraldine” (The Forman Sisters); “There’s So Much More” (Jeanne Aubert, Gus Shy); “We’ll Be the 
Same” (Harriette Lake, Jack Whiting, Premiere Quartette, Ensemble}; “We’ll Be the Same” (reprise) (Jack 
Whiting, Gus Shy); “How About It” (Inez Courtney, Jack Whiting); “Innocent Chorus Girls of Yesterday” 
(Movie Stars]; “A Lady Must Live” (Jeanne Aubert) 

Act Two: Opening (aka “Mr. Dolan Is Busy Now” and “They Sing! They Dance! They Speak!”} (John Shee- 
han, Directors); “You Ain’t Got No Savoir Faire” (Inez Courtney, Gus Shy]; “Two Unfortunate Orphans” 
(Vera Marsh, Dorothy Dare, Ensemble); “I Want a Man” (Jeanne Aubert), “Tennessee Dan” (The Forman 
Sisters); “How About It?” (reprise) (Jeanne Aubert, Jack Whiting, Gus Shy, Premiere Quartette, Company); 
Finale (aka “Hello Folks! Goodbye Folks!”) (Harriette Lake, Jack Whiting) 


Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s America’s Sweetheart was a spoof of Hollywood that generally disap- 
pointed the critics, who felt the show wasn’t up to George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart’s virtually definitive 
Hollywood satire Once in a Lifetime, which had opened the previous year. 

Another satiric look at Hollywood by Kaufman was Hollywood Pinafore (1945), for which he directed and 
also wrote the book and lyrics, and like America’s Sweetheart it too was found wanting when compared to 
Lifetime. By 1945, critics felt that spoofs of tinsel town were passé because so many shows and movies had 
dealt with the subject, but even in 1931 America’s Sweetheart couldn't pass muster with the reviewers, and 
its mixed notices relegated it to a run of less than four months. There wasn’t a national tour or a film version, 
and the work became the most obscure of Rodgers and Hart’s Thirties’ musicals. It didn’t help that over the 
decades a number of the show’s songs disappeared (for more information, see below). 

The story centered on two Hollywood hopefuls from St. Paul, Gerry (Harriette Lake, who later changed 
her professional name to Ann Sothern) and Michael (Jack Whiting], who intend to make it big in the movies. 
And no matter how successful they may become, they insist in song that they’ll always be the same in their 
love for one another. But fame rears its ugly head when Gerry becomes a star in silent films and Michael 
must be content as an extra. With the advent of the talkies, Gerry’s voice becomes a liability because of a 
slight lisp, and conversely Michael’s career takes off. But romance rules the day, the two are reunited, they 
abandon the reel world of Hollywood, and head for the real one located in St. Paul. Other characters in the 
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musical included pompous movie executive S. A. Dolan (Jack Sheehan), who admires plays by the “Bird of 
Avon”; the movie comedy team of Larry and Madge (Gus Shy and Inez Courtney); and the vampy Denise, an 
“imported star” from France (Jeanne Aubert, who had created a mild sensation in Princess Charming with 
her show-stopping “I Love Love”). 

Two memorable songs emerged from the score, Gerry and Michael’s declaration “We'll Be the Same” and 
the jaunty “I’ve Got Five Dollars,” an upbeat statement that love survives despite a lack of money and mate- 
rial things (twenty-eight years later in The Sound of Music, Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II looked at the 
converse of this assertion when the characters Max Detweiler and Elsa Schraeder wonder in song if love can pos- 
sibly survive amid enormous wealth and creature comfort). “I’ve Got Five Dollars” resonated with Depression 
audiences, and along with other Broadway songs of its ilk provided cheerful background music for Depression- 
weary Americans, upbeat anthems such as “On the Sunny Side of the Street” (International Revue), “I Found a 
Million-Dollar Baby in a Five and Ten Cents Store” (Billy Rose’s Crazy Quilt), “Life Is Just a Bowl of Cherries” 
(1931 George White’s Scandals), and “Let’s Have Another Cup of Coffee” (Face the Music). One or two critics 
complained that Hart’s lyrics were too raw, and no doubt the song that especially raised eyebrows was Aubert’s 
liberated “A Lady Must Live,” in which she exclaimed that with “my Max” she could reach a climax. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the wit was “clumsy,” the humor “foul,” and the book 
went to “a great deal of trouble to make both ends meet.” But the cast was “lively,” some of the situations 
were “amusing,” the music was “good,” the lyrics “droll,” the décor and costumes “gay,” and everything 
“skip[ped] along breezily until the second act” when “the entertainment falls pretty well to pieces” and 
“slumps into confusion.” He singled out three songs, “Sweet Geraldine,” “Tennessee Dan,” and “Innocent 
Chorus Girls of Yesterday,” and noted the latter had the “true flair of opera-bouffe satire.” In fact, there was 
“a rush about the music and a mocking touch in the lyrics that make the score more deftly satirical than 
the production.” As for Aubert, when she sang “A Lady Must Live” and enumerated her “specifications” for 
manhood, “steel beams tremble[d]” and 44th Street felt “unsafe.” Atkinson also reported that the musical 
included a film sequence in which Camille becomes a movie titled Lovey-Dovey and is accompanied by “a 
nightmare of sound effects.” 

Dorothy Parker in the New Yorker said Rodgers and Hart were “extraordinarily over-rated,” and while 
Rodgers’s music was “truly charming,” Hart’s lyrics were “less internal than colonic” and “even” for Broad- 
way they exuded a “nastiness of flavor.” And the book must have been “compiled” with “a pair of scissors.” 
Parker noted that Aubert’s husband had reportedly petitioned the French courts to “restrain” the actress from 
appearing on the stage, and Parker decided that “professional or not, the man is a dramatic critic.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the score offered “sweet, nostalgic” songs, the plot was “refreshing,” and 
Harriette Lake was a “lovely synthesis, one part Ginger Rogers, one part Ethel Merman”; Charles Darnton 
in the New York Evening World decided the show included “more dirt than humor,” “smut” left a mark on 
the book and lyrics, and “of bad taste you may be sure”; Richard Lockridge in the New York Sun decided the 
show had everything “one might wish for in a musical comedy, with the possible exception of breathtaking 
inspiration”; and John Anderson in the New York Journal noted that the evening seemed “like a set of dis- 
carded cues from Once in a Lifetime.” 

In 1977, Lorenz Hart’s sister Dorothy Hart placed an advertisement in Variety asking for information 
leading to the recovery of nine lost lyrics from America’s Sweetheart: “Mr. Dolan Is Passing Through,” “In 
Califor-n-i-a,” “My Sweet,” “Sweet Geraldine,” “Innocent Chorus Girls of Yesterday,” “You Ain’t Got No 
Savoir Faire,” “Two Unfortunate Orphans,” “God Gave Me Eyes,” and “Tennessee Dan.” When The Com- 
plete Lyrics of Lorenz Hart was published in 1986 (edited by Dorothy Hart and Robert Kimball), a partial lyric 
of “Sweet Geraldine” was included as well as the complete lyric of “Innocent Chorus Girls of Yesterday” 
(the collection notes that the latter was discovered in February 1986 by the Tams-Witmark Music Library). 
The 1986 collection includes complete lyrics of “I’ve Got Five Dollars,” “There’s So Much More,” “We'll Be 
the Same,” “How About It,” “A Lady Must Live,” “I Want a Man,” and “Now I Believe” (which had been 
dropped in preproduction). 

The Complete Lyrics indicates that the music for “Now I Believe” was lost but that its verse became the 
music for the verse of “Isn’t It Romantic?” from the team’s 1932 film musical Love Me Tonight (but note that 
the music for “Now I Believe” eventually resurfaced and was later included in the collection Everyone Else 
Revisited [see below]}; that “How About It” had originally been intended for the team’s 1931 film musical The 
Hot Heiress; and that the music for “There’s So Much More” had originally been heard as “Someone Should 
Tell Them” from the 1927 musical A Connecticut Yankee. 
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The second (1995) edition of Complete Lyrics includes a number of the lost songs Dorothy Hart had 
searched for (as well as numbers that served as the second act opening and finale): “Mr. Dolan Is Passing 
Through,” “In Califor-n-i-a,” “My Sweet,” the complete lyric of “Sweet Geraldine,” the two-part second-act 
opening sequence (“Mr. Dolan Is Busy Now” and “They Sing! They Dance! They Speak!”), “You Ain’t Got 
No Savoir Faire,” “Two Unfortunate Orphans,” the second-act finale (“Hello Folks! Goodbye Folks!”), and a 
fragment of the lyric for the cut song “A Cat Can Look at a Queen” (which during the tryout had been per- 
formed by Jeanne Auber, Jack Whiting, and the company). 

As of this writing, it appears that besides the complete lyric of “A Cat Can Look at a Queen,” the only 
missing songs are “God Gave Me Eyes” (which had been performed during the tryout by Inez Courtney and 
Gus Shy) and four others (“T’ll Be a Star,” “Tonight or Never,” “Come Across,” and “Tarts in Ermine”) that 
had been dropped during the preproduction or tryout phases of the musical. The Complete Lyrics suggests 
that the missing song “Tennessee Dan” might not have been written by Rodgers and Hart and could have 
been a special interpolation for the Forman Sisters. As for the now lost song “Tarts in Ermine,” it seems to 
have inspired a scene in the musical that was used on the program cover, a photo of some twenty-four chorus 
girls decked out in ermine coats. 

The collection Rodgers and Hart Revisited Volume 2 (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-139) includes 
“A Lady Must Live”; “We'll Be the Same” is included in the third volume of the series (CD # PSCD-106); the 
fifth volume (CD # PSCD-140) includes “How About It”; and Everyone Else Revisited (CD # PSCD-146) offers 
“Mr. Dolan Is Passing Through,” “My Sweet,” “Innocent Chorus Girls of Yesterday,” “In Califor-n-i-a,” and 
the cut “Now I Believe.” Two contemporary recordings of “We'll Be the Same” and “I’ve Got Five Dollars” 
by Frank Luther and twin pianists Victor Arden and Phil Ohman are included in the collection Arden and 
Ohman (1925-1933) (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1974-1A/1B), and the collection Lee Wiley Sings Rodgers & 
Hart and Harold Arlen (Monmouth-Evergreen Records LP # MES-6807) includes “I’ve Got Five Dollars.” The 
collection You Can’t Put Ketchup on the Moon (Rialto Records CD # SLRR-9201) includes “I Want a Man.” 

America’s Sweetheart was the seventh and final collaboration between book writer Fields and Rodgers 
and Hart: they had previously joined forces for Dearest Enemy (1925), The Girl Friend (1926), Peggy-Ann 
(1926), A Connecticut Yankee (1927), Present Arms (1928), and Chee-Chee (1928). 


THE GANG’S ALL HERE 


“A Riotous MusicAL COMEDY” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: February 18, 1931; Closing Date: March 9, 1931 

Performances: 23 

Book: “Compiled” by Russel Crouse and “under the direction” of Oscar Hammerstein II and Morrie Ryskind 

Lyrics: Owen Murphy and Robert A. Simon 

Music: Lewis E. Gensler 

Direction: Dialogue directed by Frank McCoy; Producers: Morris Green and Lewis E. Gensler; Choreography: 
dances and ensembles staged by Dave Gould (Boots McKenna, Assistant) and ballet staged by Tilly Losch; 
Scenery: Henry Dreyfuss; Costumes: Russell Patterson; Lighting: Uncredited, Musical Direction: Gene Salzer 

Cast: Tom Howard (Mr. Horace Winterbottom), Gina Malo (Julie Winterbottom), Jack Bruns (Man, Hotel 
Manager), Anita Avila (Woman), Phyllis Cameron (Girl), Hal Morton (Young Man], Elsie Duffy (An- 
other Woman), Harry Anderson (Another Man), Ethel Britton (His Wife), Jack McCauley (“Baby Face” 
Martini), Jack Barker (Andy Lennox}, Hal LeRoy (Hal LeRoy), Eddie Moran (Professor Cavanaugh}, Ted 
Healy (Doctor Indian Ike Kelly); Stooges: Paul Garner, Jack Wall, and Dick Hackins; Ben Wise (Big Ca- 
sino}, Joe McKeon (Little Casino), Monsieur DuPont (Le Jongleur de Notre Dame}, Dr. Faust (Swiss Bell 
Ringer), Johnnie Dale and Rheta Stone (Two on the Aisle), Thomas F. Tracy (Doctor T. Slocum Swink), 
Al Shaw and Sam Lee (Longfellow and Whittier), Ruth Tester (Peggy), Zelma O’Neal (“Willy” Wilson], 
John Gallaudet (Hector Winterbottom}, Gomez and Winona (Dancers), Earl Gilbert (Chief of Police}, Joe 
Verdi (Street Vendor), Bert Fay (Sailor), Albert F. Hawthorne (Hotel Proprietor), Gertrude Stanton (Ballet 
Soloist); The Lyric Quartet: Robert Duenweg, Jack Bruns, Harry Anderson, and Joseph Vitale; The Tilly 
Losch Ballet: Joan English, Senta Stephany, Marie Grimaldi, Catherine Laughlin, Jeanie Lavera, Katherine 
Gallimore, Anita Avila, and Alice Kellerman; Ted Healy’s Racketeers; Dancers of the Ensemble: Lois 
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Maye, Phyllis Saule, Gertrude McPherson, Arline Ingram, Bunny Moore, Evelyn Hannon, Dorothy Foster, 
Bonnie Alvin, Estelle Phillips, Ruth Raidt, Ruth Martin, Dorothy Waller, Julia Gorman, Carol Renwick, 
Mary Alice Rice, Agnes Reilly, Gene Carpenter, Elsie Lauritsen; Young Ladies of the Ensemble: Wynn 
Terry, Irma Philbin, Helen Edwards, Irene King, Madgio Smylie, Ethel Britton, Elsie Duffy, Louise Joyce, 
Lauretta Goss, Jeanne Adams, Phyllis Cameron, Margaret Dixon, Rheta Stone, Beth Holt, Gloray Pierre; 
Young Men of the Ensemble: Joseph Lennon, Hal Morton, Frank Reynolds, Jack Montgomery, Beau Til- 
den, Tom Jordan, Jack Kay, Jack Voeth, Ken Williams, Frank Edmonds, Gus Hyland, Jack Raymond, Rus- 
sel Duncan, Henry King, Jimmy Ryan, George Weeden 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Atlantic City and Nantucket. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (Ensemble), “” What Have You Done to Me?” (Gina Malo, Jack Barker, Ensemble); Specialty 
Dance (Hal LeRoy); “The Gang’s All Here” (Jack McCauley, The Lyric Quartet, The Racketeer Boys, The 
Racketeer Girls); “Dumb Girl” (Ruth Tester, Jack McCauley); Dance (Butlers, Maids); “Gypsy Rose” (John 
Gallaudet); “Baby Wanna Go Bye-Bye” (Zelma O'Neal, Jack McCauley); “Adorable Julie” (Ted Healy, 
Gina Malo, Ensemble); “Husband, Lover, and Wife” (Zelma O’Neal, Al Shaw, and Sam Lee); “Speaking of 
You” (Jack Barker, Gina Malo, Gomez and Winona, Ensemble); “By Special Permission of the Copyright 
Owners, I Love You” (Ruth Tester, Jack McCauley); Finale 

Act Two: “The Moon, the Wind and the Sea” (Jack Barker, Gina Malo, The Lyric Quartet, The Tilly Losch 
Ballet, Ensemble); “By Special Permission of the Copyright Owners, I Love You” (reprise) (Ruth Tester, 
Jack McCauley, Ensemble}; Specialty Dance (Hal LeRoy); “It Always Takes Two” (Zelma O’Neal, John 
Gallaudet); “How Can I Get Rid of Those Blues?” (Jack Barker, The Tilly Losch Ballet); “What Have You 
Done to Me?” (reprise) (Ensemble]; “Speak-easy” (“Frank Swanee” [probably Hal LeRoy], Ensemble}; Spe- 
cialty Dance (Gomez and Winona); Finale 


The Gang’s All Here was a fast flop that lasted less than three weeks, but J. Brooks Atkinson’s review in 
the New York Times sure makes Lewis E. Gensler’s score sound intriguing. The story took place in Atlantic 
City and Nantucket, and dealt with gangs, bootleggers, and racketeers, including mobster “Baby Face” Mar- 
tini (Jack McCauley], his gang, and their dealings with millionaire bootlegger Hector Winterbottom (John 
Gallaudet). Mixed into the fray were Ted Healy and his comic stooges, and there were of course the usual 
romantic pairings, in this case Julie and Andy (Gina Malo and Jack Barker), “Willy” and Hector (Zelma O'Neal 
and Gallaudet), and Peggy and “Baby Face” (Ruth Tester and McCauley). 

Atkinson said that “seldom” had a “lavish” musical “struggled so clumsily to reconcile a satiric book” 
with the “antics of clowns,” and despite “feverish reworking” the show was “a hurly-burly of disjointed 
scenes.” Otherwise, all those connected with the musical were “far more amusing than the muddled produc- 
tion” itself. Gensler’s “festive” score offered “several excellent tunes,” and he singled out “It Always Takes 
Two,” “Husband, Lover and Wife,” and the “infectious melody” of “Adorable Julie.” He particularly liked 
the “excellent” and “macabre” title number, which depicted “underworld menace” and was “shouted across 
the footlights by gangsters in colored shirts and shiny silk derbies.” The décor was “sunny,” the costumes 
“beautiful,” and the choreography gave the dancers “original steps to perform,” Unfortunately, what should 
have been a “steady frolic” was instead “a tuneful confusion.” 

But Dorothy Parker in the New Yorker (who had temporarily replaced Robert Benchley as the magazine’s 
theatre critic) said the musical was “fantastically confused and preposterously elongated” and dragged on 
beyond midnight. And “to put it mildly,” she found the songs “reminiscent” (but she admitted they were 
reminiscent of good numbers). She concluded her review with the plea, “Robert Benchley, please come home. 
Baby taking terrible beating.” 

An unsigned review in Time said that “seldom has wealth been more hopelessly, tastelessly squandered”; 
George Jean Nathan in Judge said the musical needed “a carload of blue pencils” because it had “enough ma- 
terial to give Strange Interlude and Back to Methuselah a head start of several hours and still outrun them by 
a couple of days”; and Arthur Ruhl in the New York Herald Tribune found the evening a “large, elaborately 
mounted, [and] routine” affair that was “excessively long-winded” and “labored and dull.” 
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Robert Litell in the New York World noted that Gensler’s score was one of the show’s “very, very few 
bright spots,” and Richard Lockridge in the New York Sun said the musical lacked “both the integration and 
the pace that would have made of it the superlative show the excellent material which has been tossed into 
it should have produced.” 

During the tryout, the songs “Yes, Sir, Very Good, Sir!,” “You’re Looking Very Well, Marie,” “In the 
Pink,” “More Than Ever,” “Do It Right,” and “Doo-Daddle-Doo” were cut, and Ruby Keeler Jolson and Dallas 
Welford were succeeded by Gina Malo and Tom Howard. 

There’s some confusion regarding who directed the musical. The New York program credits Frank McCoy 
with dialogue direction, but it’s likely Oscar Hammerstein II had a major hand in the overall direction. The pro- 
gram slightly muddies the waters with its notation that the show was “compiled” by Russel Crouse (nowhere in 
the New York program is there an official “book” credit) and that Crouse’s compilation was “under the direction 
of” Hammerstein and Morrie Ryskind. But the wordage and its placement on the program’s title page indicate 
that Hammerstein and Ryskind had a hand in the “direction” of the dialogue, not the actual stage direction. 

Further, the tryout program has a “book” credited to Hammerstein, Ryskind, and Crouse (in that order], 
and the program credits McCoy with dialogue direction and Hammerstein with the production’s overall direc- 
tion. It would seem that for New York the book was actually written by Crouse, Hammerstein, and Ryskind, 
and that its direction was by both McCoy and Hammerstein. 

Incidentally, the last name of three of the major characters in The Gang’s All Here was Winterbottom, and 
one supposes Ryskind was inspired to utilize this name for the characters of the president (Wintergreen) and 
vice president (Throttlebottom) when he and George S. Kaufman wrote the book for Of Thee I Sing, which 
opened later in the year. 


THE VENETIAN GLASS NEPHEW 


“A LITTLE OPERA” 


Theatre: Vanderbilt Theatre 

Opening Date: February 23, 1931; Closing Date: February 28, 1931 

Performances: 8 

Libretto: Ruth Hale 

Music: Eugene Bonner 

Based on Elinor Wylie’s 1925 novel The Venetian Glass Nephew. 

Direction: Walter Greenough; Producer: Walter Greenough; Scenery: Edgar Bohlman; Costumes: Brooks; 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Leon Barzin 

Cast: Dodd Mehan (Peter Innocent [the Cardinal Bon]), Mary Silveira (Rosalba Bernis), George Houston (Che- 
valier De Chastelneuf}, Louis Yaeckel (Virginio), Edgar Stehli (Alvise Luna), Raymond Huntley (Angelo 
Querini), Gage Clarke (Count Carlo Gozzi), Lee Burgess (Maria Loredan), Joan Carter-Waddell (Bianca 
Contarini); The Six Masquers (The Sextet}: Dorothy Johnson (Columbina Pisani}, Gretchen Haller (Isa- 
bella Moncenigo), Adele Sanderson (Zerbinetta Tron}, Florence Rand (Pedrolino Zorzi), Roy Mace (Arle- 
chino Bembo}, and Norman Oberg (Scaramuccia Balbi)} 

The opera was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place mostly in Venice and Versailles during 1782. 


Musical Sequences 


Note: The program didn’t include a list of musical sequences. The following is taken from A Chronology of 
American Musical Theatre, which notes that the information was prepared from a holograph of the score. 
In her review of the opera for the New Yorker, Dorothy Parker also refers to two sequences (“I Shall Not 
Sprinkle with Dust a Creature So Clearly Lunar” and “Velvet Shoes”), which as such aren’t listed in the 
holograph but which may have been part of the musical sequences cited within it. 


Act One: Opening (Dodd Mehan); “You Are a Rose” (George Houston); Finale Scene One (George Houston, 
Mary Silveira); “These to Me Are Beautiful People” (Dodd Mehan); “Conjuration” (George Houston); 
“Boy, I Give You Now” (George Houston); Finale Scene Two (Louis Yaeckel, Mary Silveira); Entr’acte 
(The Six Masquers); “Rosalba’s Minuet” (Louis Yaeckel, Mary Silveira) 
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Act Two: “Ballade des dames du temps perdu” (words by Francois Villon); “It Is My Thoughts” (Mary Sil- 
veira); “My Love, You Know That I Have Never Used” (George Houston); Duet (Mary Silveira, George 
Houston); Finale Scene One (Mary Silveira, George Houston, Dorothy Johnson); “The Icicles” (Mary Sil- 
veira); “For This She Starred Her Eyes with Salt” (The Six Masquers),; Finale Scene Two (Louis Yaeckel, 
Mary Silveira, Dodd Mehan, George Houston, The Six Masquers); Finale Scene Three (George Houston, 
The Six Masquers) 


Some two weeks following the Met’s premiere of Deems Taylor’s opera Peter Ibbetson, a second opera 
premiered in New York, this one on Broadway. Eugene Bonner’s The Venetian Glass Nephew was based on 
Elinor Wylie’s 1925 novel of the same name, and its libretto was by Ruth Hale. The intimate work lasted just 
one week. With its delicate story and apparently understated score, it was probably too rarified for Broadway 
and no doubt was doomed before it opened. The opera seems to have disappeared after its original production, 
but its unusual story and the critical praise for the score indicates the work deserves to be revisited, if not 
with a production then at least with a recording. 

The story takes place mostly in the Venice of the late eighteenth century when Peter Innocent, the Car- 
dinal Bon (Dodd Mehan) notes that all the other cardinals have nephews. He’d like one, too, but because a 
nephew of flesh and blood is subject to sin he asks a mysterious glass blower to create for him a nephew made 
of Venetian glass. He names his glass nephew Virginio (Louis Yaeckel), and soon the young man falls in love 
with Rosalba (Mary Silveira), who returns his affection. They marry, but consummation is impossible when 
one partner is of glass and the other of flesh and blood. And so Rosalba precedes another musical theatre 
character (Mrs. Lovett) into a baking oven, but in Rosalba’s case the firing process transforms her into delicate 
porcelain glass and allows her to be with Virginio forever. (The novel itself concludes with an image of a clear 
and cold winter’s day with Virginio attired in a “pearl-coloured greatcoat” and Rosalba with an “ermine tip- 
pet” around her neck as the two proceed to a “fashionable” pastry shop “to eat whipped cream and wafers.”) 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times praised the “light grace” and “delicate sweetness” of the score, 
and noted that for the “miniature opera” Bonner had “composed songs and dramatic narratives in a light, 
dexterous style.” But the production was “undistinguished” in its casting, and the performers’ “poor talents” 
couldn’t conjure up the “period fantasy” required of the story and score. The New Yorker’s music critic R.A.S. 
(Robert A. Simon) said the score was “skillfully wrought” with “straightforward melody” and “only sporadic 
flirtations with contemporary tonalities,” but sometimes there was an “occasional wrenching of the text to 
make it fit a tune.” Otherwise, Bonner was “gifted” and would be heard from again. In the same magazine, 
Dorothy Parker found the music “delicately undistinguished” but said the evening was “a moon-lit haven 
from the boop-boop-a-doops and goddams of Broadway.” And while the singers performed with “a disarming 
simplicity and sincerity,” they weren’t “expert” enough for a work that “demands perfection” and “receives 
something less.” 

Arthur Ruhl in the New York Herald Tribune said the music “seemed in keeping with its subject and 
period” and was “genuinely charming.” He praised the “capable company,” said the sextet sang “excellently,” 
and noted that their musical commentaries on the action “were a real addition” to the evening. Richard 
Lockridge in the New York Sun said there were “many charming interludes of song,” the production was 
“beautifully costumed,” and the work was “pleasantly played and sung”; and Robert Garland in the New York 
Evening Telegraph mentioned that the score had “taste and melody.” 

Edgar Bohlman and Brooks were credited for the respective décor and costumes, but a January 22, 1931, 
article in the Times reported that Raymond Sovey had been hired to create the sets and costumes. The article 
also said the opera would open in New York at the Assembly Theatre on February 16, but instead the work 
premiered at the Vanderbilt on February 23. The tiny Assembly (which seated approximately three-hundred 
patrons} had previously been known as the Princess Theatre where many of Jerome Kern’s intimate, so-called 
Princess musicals opened, and later in the 1930s the venue was re-named the Labor Stage Theatre where 
Harold Rome’s long-running revue Pins and Needles premiered. 


BLOSSOM TIME (1931) 


“THE WorLD-ACCLAIMED OPERETTA” / “THE FAMOUS OPERETTA” / “A THREE-AcT Musical PLAY” 


Theatre: Ambassador Theatre 
Opening Date: March 4, 1931; Closing Date: March 28, 1931 
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Performances: 29 

Book and Lyrics: Dorothy Donnelly 

Music: Franz Schubert (music originally adapted by Heinrich Berte, and for Blossom Time was adapted and 
augmented by Sigmund Romberg} 

Based on the 1916 operetta Das Dreimaderlhaus (libretto by Alfred M. Willner and Heinz Reichert with 
Schubert’s music adapted by Berte), which in turn had been based on the 1912 novel Schwammerl! by 
Rudolf Hans Bartsch. 

Direction: Edward Scanlon; Producers: Uncredited (The Messrs. Shubert); Choreography: Uncredited; Scen- 
ery: Uncredited; Costumes: Weldy of Paris and Mode Costume Company; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical 
Direction: Cass Freeborn 

Cast: Harry Rabke (Kupelweiser), Joseph Wilkins (Vogl aka Vogel), Joseph Toner (Von Schwind), Maurice Ty- 
ler (Binder), Trueman (later, Truman) Gaige (Erkman), Walter Wahl (Domeyer], Marice Christie (Greta), 
Gladys Baxter (Bella Bruna), Joseph Lertora (Count Sharnoff), Greta Alpeter (Mitzi), Marie Starner (Kitzi}, 
Mary Wilkins (Fritzi), John Charles Gilbert (Franz Schubert}, Robert Lee Allen (Kranz), Clifford Newdahl 
(Baron Von Schober), Howard Samples (Violinist), Evelyn Reide (Mrs. Krantz), Robert O’Connor (No- 
votny), Millie Freeman (Mrs. Colburg); Ladies of the Ensemble—Dancers: Gerry Dean, Stella Doyle, Geor- 
gia MacTaggart, Herta Rittell, Inez Goetz, Peggy Baldwin; Show Girls: Peggy Scevioure, Dorothy Drum, 
Agatha Phillips, Marie Craigin, Ann Johnson, Eleanor Lewis 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Vienna during 1826. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (Marice Christie, Harry Rabke, Joseph Toner, Joseph Wilkins, Chorus); “Melody Triste” 
(Gladys Baxter); “Three Little Maids” (Greta Alpeter, Mary Wilkins, Marie Sterner, Chorus); “Serenade” 
(Clifford Newdahl, John Charles Gilbert, Joseph Wilkins, Harry Rabke, Joseph Toner, Howard Samples); 
“My Springtime Thou Art” (Clifford Newdahl, John Charles Gilbert, Joseph Wilkins, Harry Rabke, Joseph 
Toner, Girls); “Song of Love” (John Charles Gilbert, Greta Alpeter); Finale (Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Moment Musicale” (John Charles Gilbert, Howard Samples, Dancer); “Love Is a Riddle” (Clifford 
Newdahl, Maurice Tyler, Trueman Gaige, Greta Alpeter, Mary Wilkins, Girls); “Let Me Awake” (Gladys 
Baxter, Clifford Newdahl); “Tell Me, Daisy” (Greta Alpeter, John Charles Gilbert); “Only One Love Ever 
Fills the Heart” (Greta Alpeter, Clifford Newdahl); Finale (Greta Alpeter, John Charles Gilbert, Clifford 
Newdahl} 

Act Three: Opening (Marice Christie); “Keep It Dark” (Gladys Baxter, Joseph Wilkins, Joseph Toner, Harry 
Rabke); “Lonely Heart” (Greta Alpeter, Mary Wilkins, Marie Starner, Marice Christie, John Charles Gil- 
bert); Finale (Ensemble) 


If Blossom Time hadn’t existed it might have been invented as a convenient definition for the kind of 
show that tours forever and is always playing somewhere. When the operetta opened in 1921, it was a huge 
hit and soon wags joked that a forgotten company of Blossom Time was dutifully playing somewhere in the 
hinterlands. At one point there were no less than six touring companies on the road (and in 1923, two revivals 
opened on Broadway on the same night in theatres across the street from one another). The current revival 
opened just short of the tenth anniversary of the show’s Broadway premiere and played at the Ambassador 
Theatre, the home of the original New York production. By 1931, the work was already shrouded in theatrical 
legend as the eternal operetta, and the New York Times even ran a special story (titled “Still This Persistent 
Blossom Time”) about the work’s enduring appeal and how in less than ten years it had become a theatrical 
phenomenon. 

The operetta is a fictionalized account of Austrian composer Franz Schubert’s unrequited love for Mitzi, 
who falls in love with his best friend Von Schober. Ah, the heartbreak of it all! But the piffle of a story was 
mainly an excuse to hear Schubert’s music (which for Broadway was adapted and augmented by Sigmund 
Romberg). 

The work had premiered in Vienna on January 15, 1916, as Das Dreimaderlhaus, and for that production 
Schubert’s music was adapted by Heinrich Berte and the libretto was by Alfred M. Willner and Heinz Reichert 
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(who based their libretto on the 1912 novel SchwammerlI by Rudolf Hans Bartsch). The original Broadway 
production of Blossom Time was produced by the Shuberts on September 29, 1921, for 576 performances, and 
when it closed it was the fifth-longest-running book musical in Broadway history, surpassed only by Irene 
(1919), A Trip to Chinatown (1891), Adonis (1884), and A Society Circus (1905). 

In his review, J. B. (john Byram) in the New York Times said the current revival was “well-sung” by “first 
rate” singers in a “generally presentable” version that lacked a certain “style” in its production (apparently 
the revival looked a bit road-weary). Otherwise, the score offered “pure melodic loveliness,” the book was 
“serviceable” (except for its “depressing” comic moments), and as Schubert John Charles Gilbert “displayed 
a rich baritone voice, not completely in control, but effective nonetheless,” Greta Alpeter’s Mitzi sang with 
“clarity and charm,” and Clifford Newdahl’s Von Schober had a “better than average” voice. 

The operetta was revived seven times on Broadway: the first and second revivals both opened on May 21, 
1923, when the Shuberts presented them across the street from one another at the Shubert and 44th Street 
Theatres (for twenty-four and sixteen respective performances); the third opened at Jolson’s Theatre on May 
19, 1924, for twenty-four performances; the next opened on March 8, 1926, for sixteen performances, again at 
Jolson’s Theatre; after the current revival the work opened on December 26, 1938, at the 46th Street Theatre 
for nineteen showings (see entry}; and the most recent New York revival was given for forty-seven perfor- 
mances when it opened on September 4, 1943. The latter also opened at the Ambassador Theatre, the home 
of the original 1921 and current revival’s productions, and Roy Cropper, who had created the role of Vogl (aka 
Vogel) for the original production, now played Von Schober. 

Another version of the material was Lilac Time, which opened in London at the Lyric Theatre on Decem- 
ber 22, 1922, for 626 performances; this production utilized Berte’s musical adaptation for the 1916 Austrian 
premiere. 

The most complete recording of Blossom Time is from an Ohio Light Opera Company production, which 
was recorded on a two-CD set by Albany Records (# TROY-1401/02). A 1961 studio cast recording of Lilac 
Time was released by Angel Records (LP # 35817). 

Another version of the operetta (which was also titled Blossom Time) was adapted by Sidney Box, with 
lyrics by G. H. Clutsam, John Drinkwater, and H. V. Purcell, and a musical adaptation by Clutsam. This ver- 
sion seems to have been partially adapted from Lilac Time and was produced in Britain in 1936; its script was 
published in paperback by Samuel French. (London) the following year. 

Blossom Time was the granddaddy of Great Composer biographies so beloved by Broadway and Holly- 
wood in later years. Others included the stage productions Song of Norway (1944; Edvard Grieg), Mr. Strauss 
Goes to Boston (1945; Johann Strauss), and Music in My Heart (1947, Peter Ilych Tchaikovsky) and the films 
A Song to Remember (1945, Frederic Chopin) and Stars and Stripes Forever (1952; John Philip Sousa). And 
Blossom Time was also the forerunner of Dead Composer Musicals, perhaps best exemplified by those of Rob- 
ert Wright and George Forrest, wherein they adapted music by dearly departed composers into a Broadway- 
friendly pop mode, shows such as, yes, Song for Norway (the double-crown winner for both Great Composer 
and Dead Composer genres), Kismet (1953; Alexander Borodin), and Anya (1965; Sergei Rachmaninoff). 


SIMPLE SIMON (1931; Return Engagement) 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 

Opening Date: March 9, 1931; Closing Date: March 21, 1931 

Performances: 16 

Book: Ed Wynn and Guy Bolton 

Lyrics: Lorenz Hart 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

Direction: T. B. McDonald, Technical Director; John Harkrider, Artistic Director; Charles Michell, Stage 
Director; Producer: A Ziegfeld production presented by Ed Wynn; Choreography: Seymour Felix; Scenery: 
Joseph Urban; Costumes: Eaves-Schneider-Blythe, Lucille Staff, Brooks Uniform Company, and Finchley; 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Emil Newman 

Cast: Albert Baron (Fingy), Gil Squires (Bert Blue, Bluebeard), William H. White (Olee King, King Cole}, 
Laine Blaire (Gilly Flower, Jill, Jazz), David Breem (Jack Horner, and also Jack [of Jack and Jill fame], 
Paul Butterworth (Policeman), Ed Wynn (Simon), Frieda Mierse (Gladys Dove, Rapunsel}, Master George 
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Offerman (Jonah, Genil), James McKay (Popper), Margaret Breen (Elaine King, Cinderella), Jack Squires 
(Tony Prince, Prince Charming), Harry Shannon (Otto Prince), Wini Shaw (Sal), Joseph Schrode and 
Pete La Della (Horse), Harriet Hoctor (Premiere Danseuse), Frank De Witt (Giant Head}, William Ferry 
(Frog), Renee Rivir (Peter Pan), Ruth Simmons (Little Boy Blue), Mimi Sherman (Red Riding Hood), Irma 
Montague (Wolf), Frances Williams (Goldylocks), Virginia MacNaughton (Puss in Boots); The Three 
Bears: Muriel DeLova, Peggy Driscoll, and Betty Blake; Flora Taylor (Hansel), Muriel Harrison (Gretel), 
Jerrie Cragin (Dog], Patricia Palmer (Dish), Marie Shea (Bo-Peep); Fairy Goddesses: Billie Seward, Buff 
Bullard, Barbara Hamilton, Jerry Rogers, Adele Smith, and Lulu Gray; Villi Milli (Snow Queen); Note: 
The musical numbers below provide names of the male and female singers and dancers in the ensemble 
(while the ladies’ names were provided in full, the gentlemen were given somewhat short shrift and for 
the most part the program gave only their last names). 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Coney Island and in the kingdoms of Dulina and Gayleria. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening: “Coney Island “ (Misses: Buff Bullard, Billie Seward, Barbara Hamilton, Jerry Rogers, Villi 
Milli, Patricia Palmer, Lulu Gray, Adele Smith; Boys: James McKay, Paul Butterworth, Myers, Sedlock, 
Mackey, Leslie, Bennett, Connolly, Roemer, Redd; Barkers: Dodge, Joseph Schrode, William Ferry; Italian 
Balloon Peddlers: Pete La Della and Frank De Witt; Dancers: Eva Lynn, Mildred S. Clark, Marjorie Has- 
sard, Flora Taylor, Betty Blake, Shula Morrow, James Driscoll, Krae, Muriel Harrison, Dorothy Campbell, 
Virginia MacNaughton, Hope Western, Ruth Hurley, Jerrie Cragin, Irma Montague, Ruth Simmons, Re- 
nee Revir, Edna R. Eccles, Marie Shea, Mimi Sherman, Frances Lynn); “Don’t Tell Your Folks” (David 
Breem, Laine Blaire); “Send for Me” (Margaret Breen, Jack Squires]; “Magic Music” (Marie Shea, Mimi 
Sherman, Frances Krane, Muriel DeLova, Patricia Palmer, Dorothy Campbell, Edna R. Eccles, Lulu Gray, 
Mildred S. Clark, Hope Western, Jerrie Cragin, Muriel L. Harrison, Renee Revir, Irma Montague, Eva 
Lynn, Arlyne Taylor, James Driscoll, Flora Taylor, Elinor James, Ruth Simmons, Marjorie Hassard, Shula 
Morrow, Betty Blake, Virginia MacNaughton); “Ten Cents a Dance” (Wini Shaw); “Send for Me” (reprise) 
(Margaret Breen, Jack Squires); “Dull and Gay” (William H. White, Harry Shannon; Dulina Boys: Walters, 
Bennett, Read, Sedlock, Paul Butterworth, Myers, Leslie, Dodge, Connolly, James McKay; Dulina Ladies: 
Buff Bullard, Billie Seward, Villi Milli, Barbara Hamilton, Jerry Rogers, Patricia Palmer, Adele Smith, Ruth 
Simmons, Lulu Gray; Gayleria Dancers: Marie Shea, Mimi Sherman, Virginia MacNaughton, Frances 
Krane, Mildred S. Clark, Sue Brighton, Shula Morrow, Flora Taylor); “Bluebeard’s Beard” (Gil Squires); 
“Hunting the Fox” (Jack Squires; Hunters: James McKay, Paul Butterworth, Myers, Sedlock, Dodge, Les- 
lie, Read, Bennett, Connolly, Roemer); “Hunting Ballet” (Premiere Danseuse: Harriet Hoctor; Toe Danc- 
ers: Marie Shea, Frances Krane, Jerrie Cragin, Edna R. Eccles, Shula Morrow, Irma Montague, Flora Taylor, 
James Clark, Campbell, Hassard Blake, Mimi Sherman, Ruth Hurley, Arlyne Taylor; Dancers: Frances 
Lynn, Peggy Driscoll, Muriel L. Harrison, Renee Revir, Hope Western, Virginia MacNaughton, Ruth Sim- 
mons; Show Girls: Villi Milli, Billie Seward, Buff Bullard, Barbara Hamilton, Jerry Rogers, Patricia Palmer, 
Lulu Gray, Adele Smith); “Mocking Bird” (Ed Wynn); Finaletto (Company); “Peter Pan” (Renee Revir); 
“Fairyland” (“I Love the Woods”) (Billie Seward, Shula Morrow, Mildred S. Clark, Dorothy Campbell, 
Elinor James, Edna R. Eccles, Eva Lynn, Marjorie Hassard, Frances Krane, Muriel DeLova, Mimi Sherman, 
Irma Montague, Renee Revir, Ruth Simmons, Peggy Driscoll, Betty Blake, Patricia Palmer, Virginia Mac- 
Naughton, Jerrie Cragin, Flora Taylor, Muriel L. Harrison, Arlyne Taylor, Ruth Hurley, Hope Western, 
Frances Lynn, Marie Shea); “Jazz” (Laine Blaire); “The Ballet Blue” (Harriet Hoctor) 

Act Two: “Drug Store Girls” (Proprietor: Albert Baron; Eva Lynn, Muriel L. Harrison, Peggy Driscoll, Sue 
Brighton, Renee Revir, Edna R. Eccles, Marie Shea, Hope Western, Ruth Hurley, Virginia MacNaugh- 
ton, Elinor James, Frances Lynn, Shula Morrow, Lulu Gray, Betty Blake, Frances Krane, Mimi Sherman, 
Dorothy Campbell, Jerrie Cragin, Ruth Simmons, Patricia Palmer, Flora Taylor, Arlyne Taylor); “Sweet- 
enheart” (misspelled in program as “Sweetheart”) (David Breem, Laine Blaire); “I’m Yours” (lyric by E. Y. 
Harburg, music by Johnny Green) (Wini Shaw, Ed Wynn); “Love Me or Leave Me” (Whoopee, 1928; lyric 
by Gus Kahn, music by Walter Donaldson) (Wini Shaw); “Roping” (Ed Wynn, David Breem); “Kissing For- 
est Ballet” (Harriet Hoctor); “Rags and Tatters” (Jack Squires, Vagabond Girls and Boys; Girls: Marie Shea, 
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Flora Taylor, Eva Lynn, Elinor James, Betty Blake, Marjorie Hassard, Mimi Sherman, Renee Revir, Jerrie 
Cragin, Shula Morrow, Sue Brighton, Muriel L. Harrison, Virginia MacNaughton, Patricia Palmer, Frances 
Krane, Dorothy Campbell, Edna R. Eccles, Ruth Simmons, Frances Lynn, Ruth Hurley, Arlyne Taylor, 
Irma Montague, Peggy Driscoll, Mildred S. Clark, Lulu Gray, Hope Western, Villi Milli, Billie Seward, 
Buff Bullard, Jerry Rogers, Barbara Hamilton, Adele Smith; Boys—Paul Butterworth, James McKay, Myers, 
Sedlock, Dodge, Leslie, Read, Bennett, Connolly, Roemer); “Cottage in the Country” (lyric and music by 
Walter Donaldson) (Wini Shaw, Company) 


Despite a lavish production by Ziegfeld, a star performance by Ed Wynn, and a score by Richard Rodgers 
and Lorenz Hart that included the standard “Ten Cents a Dance,” Simple Simon had a modest run during 
the previous season and tallied up just 135 performances. The era wasn’t good to Ziegfeld, and along with 
the disappointing run of Simple Simon he suffered two enormous flops when the lavish Show Girl (1929) and 
Smiles expired after 111 and 63 respective performances and the London hit Bitter Sweet (1929) closed in New 
York after a run of less than five months. Ziegfeld sold his interest in Simple Simon to Wynn, and after the 
New York run Wynn took the show on the road for a fourteen-city tour, which played six months (October 
1930—-April 1931). Toward the end of the tour, the musical played a brief two-week engagement on Broadway. 

The main credit page of the programs for the tour and the Broadway return engagement heralded the 
musical as “Ed Wynn ‘The Perfect Fool’ Presents Himself in Ziegfeld’s Production of Simple Simon.” For 
more information about the musical and for details concerning song interpolations for the original New York 
engagement and the current production, see entry for the first presentation. 

Note that Ruth Etting didn’t tour with the show and was succeeded by Wini Shaw (who in 1935 intro- 
duced two standards, “Lullaby of Broadway” in the film Gold Diggers of 1935 and “The Lady in Red” in In 
Caliente). During the original run, the non—Rodgers and Hart song “Love Me or Leave Me” (which Etting 
had introduced in the 1928 musical Whoopee) was interpolated into the production for Etting, and the song 
remained for the tour. Besides Wynn, another of the show’s original leads appeared in the tour (dancer Harriet 
Hoctor). 

An unsigned review in the New York Times said the road had “dimmed the colors and visual magic” of 
Joseph Urban’s décor and not all of the cast replacements were an “improvement.” But Wynn was “at the top 
of his form,” Hoctor was “technically excellent,” and Wini Shaw suggested Helen Morgan. The critic also 
noted that Hoctor danced to “St. Louis Blues,” which was “hardly” a number from the score (the program 
didn’t list the song, but its music was used in Hoctor’s first act number “The Ballet Blue”). 


THE WONDER BAR 
“A CONTINENTAL NoveLtTy OF EUROPEAN NIGHT LiFe” / “THE SEASON’s GREATEST MusicAL Novetty” / “THE EUROPEAN 
MusicAL SENSATION” 


Theatre: (Nora) Bayes Theatre 

Opening Date: March 17, 1931; Closing Date: May 29, 1931 

Performances: 76 

Book: Geza Herczeg and Karl Farkas (adaptation by Irving Caesar and Aben Kandel) 

Lyrics: Irving Caesar 

Music: Robert Katscher 

Based on the play Die Wunder-Bar (libretto by Geza Herczeg and Karl Farkas and music by Robert Katscher). 

Direction: William Mollison; Producers: Morris Gest in association with The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: 
John Pierce, Albertina Rasch; Scenery: Watson Barratt; Costumes: Kiviette, Tobe, and Brooks (the latter 
based on designs by Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Louis Silvers 

Cast: Gustav Rolland (Richard), Auguste Aramini (Marcel), Antonina Fechner (Sonya), Dagmar Oakland 
(Billie), Adriana Dori (Rosette), Elvira Trabert (Martha), Prince Nikolas Engalitcheff (Prince Nikolas En- 
galitcheff), Laura Pierpont (Helen Brown), Jean Newcombe (Mary Evans), C. Jay Williams (Elmer Evans], 
Henry Crosby (Edgar Banks), Al Jolson (Monsieur Al), Trini (Inez), Rex O’Malley (Ramon Colmano)}, 
Arthur Treacher (Lord Cauldwell), Stuart Casey (Francois Vale), Clarence Harvey (Oscar Wayne], Wanda 
Lyon (Liane Duval), Vernon Steele (Pierre Duval), Roman Arnoldoff (Gendarme), Adrian Rosley (Monsieur 
Simon), Patsy Kelly (Elektra Pivonka), Al Segal (Charlie), Mohammid Ibrahim (Rajah), Michael Dalmatoff 
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(Count Rugoffsky), Signorina Medea Colombara (Signorina Medea Colombara), Hugo Brucken (Benno 
Bondy), Bertha Walden (Mrs. Soloman), Leo Hoyt (Sam Soloman), Marie Hunt (Baroness Rosseau); Guests 
of The Wonder Bar: Marjorie Ezequelle, Kay Dooley, Grenna Sloane, Florence Wessels, Edna Frecker, 
Gladys Sugden, Therese Menjou, Elsa Stadt, Anna Hitler, Rosa Timponi, Christene Nolander, Odine 
Odeon, Alma Wainwright, Belle Osmond, Phyllis Collier, Robert Aubert, Donald Gordon, Jan Flentke, 
Niska Steffanini, Charles Garland, Ten Tenbrook, Ivan Petroff, Herbert Hemmeter, Christian Holmes, 
Delano Griggsby, Philip Lane, Chester Hadden, Lindsley Keresky, Hubert Von Der Fehr; Barmen: Thomas 
Connors, Waldo McDonald, Robert Uhl, Harry Driscoll, Knute Robertson; Waiters: Robert Rech, Marshall 
Rech, Albert Cheriff, Herman Smithson, Hamp Leipsig; Coat Boys: Buddy Schubert, Charles Powers; Cig- 
arette Girl: Lully Yuen; Entertainers—The Audrey Depew Four: Salvatore Giano, George Severin, Ernest 
Joresco, Audrey Depew; Doris Groday; The Albertina Rasch Girls: Claire Deerfield, Margaret Jacobson, 
Jeanette Bradley, Clayton Estes; Carol Chilton and Maceo Thomas; Martin Freed, Jack Stein, Henry Hart- 
man, Steve Kirkpatrick, Don Moore, Harry Tardio, Harold Sturr, Earl Richards, Lee Conna, Ernest Nagel, 
Nicholas Garragusi, Irving Finkstein, Sol Deutsch, Philip Bernalfo 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Paris at the nightclub The Wonder Bar over a one-year period beginning “about 
1929.” 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Good Evening, Friends” (Al Jolson); Song (Al Jolson); Specialty (Trini); Specialty (The Audrey De- 
pew Four); “Valse amoureuse” (choreography by John Pierce} (Trini and Rex O’Malley); “The Dance We 
Do for Al” (choreography by Albertina Rasch) (Doris Groday, The Albertina Rasch Girls); “I’m Falling 
in Love” (Rex O’Malley, Al Jolson); “Donna Clara” (Yiddish lyric by Fritz Lohner-Beda, English lyric by 
Irving Caesar, music by J. Petersburski) (Al Jolson) 

Act Two: Specialty (Patsy Kelly); “The Dying Flamingo” (Al Segal); “Estrellita” (lyric and music by Manuel 
M. Ponce) (Signorina Medea Colombara),; “Valse Amoureuse” (reprise) (Wanda Lyon, Rex O’Malley); 
“Elizabeth” (choreography by Albertina Rasch) (Patsy Kelly, Company), “Folk Song” (Al Jolson); Specialty 
(Carol Chilton, Maceo Thomas); Reprise 


With The Wonder Bar, Broadway superstar Al Jolson returned to the theatre after almost six years. His 
most recent appearance had been in the August 1925 return engagement of Big Boy, which had originally 
opened in January of that year, and since then he had made film history when he appeared in the first talkie 
The Jazz Singer in 1927. He soon followed this landmark film with leading roles in four more musical films 
between 1928 and 1930, and an uncredited cameo in another. But critics and audiences were indifferent to The 
Wonder Bar and it played less than ten weeks. Jolson later toured with the musical, and in 1934 starred in the 
First National Pictures-Warner Brothers’ film adaptation, and perhaps the film sale put the show in the black. 

The musical was loosely based on an Austrian work titled Die Wunder-Bar, which had premiered in Vi- 
enna at the Kammerapiele Theatre. The ads for the U.S. premiere in Washington, D.C., at the Shubert-Belasco 
Theatre proclaimed that the work was currently running in Berlin, Vienna, Munich, and London, the latter at 
the Savoy Theater in a production by Andre Charlot. The D.C. engagement was for five performances only, 
and the ticket prices ranged from fifty cents to $4.40. 

The Wonder Bar was a self-described “continental novelty of European night life” and took place in The 
Wonder Bar, a Parisian nightclub owned by Monsieur Al (Jolson). For the occasion, the (Nora) Bayes Theatre 
was converted into a nitery awash in reds, blacks, and golds where the theatre audience sat at tables and could 
dance on the stage prior to the beginning of each performance (a program note announced that “there is danc- 
ing on the stage before the action of the play begins and members of the audience are cordially invited to take 
part”). Situated above the Weber & Fields Music Hall (later the 44th Street Theatre), the Bayes was originally 
known as Lew Fields’ 44th Street Roof Garden. For The Wonder Bar, the stage of the Bayes was reconfigured 
so that it extended into the auditorium itself and thus merged the stage and the auditorium (with its tables 
and chairs instead of regular theatre seats) into a single space which created the illusion of a large nightclub. 
Incidentally, a program note stated that “the adaptors gratefully tender their thanks to Mr. George Jessel for 
his helpful suggestions.” 
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In a sense, the evening could have been titled Grand Nightclub because it looked at the passing show 
of the club’s patrons, staff, and entertainers, and Jolson was in effect a master concierge who observed and 
orchestrated the events within the nitery’s world of cocottes, gigolos, entertainers, barmen, waiters, “coat 
boys,” cigarette girls, and tourists. The show was less a book musical than a play with presentational songs 
and dances that were performed as entertainment for the club’s patrons, and these numbers were listed in the 
program as generically as possible, as if vagueness was a badge of honor (and this fuzziness underlined the 
lack of a full-bodied score). Of the program’s sixteen musical sequences, four were listed as specialties, one as 
a “song,” one as folk song, and one simply as “reprise,” all without specific identifying information. Another 
reprise was more exact (a reprise of “Estrellita”) and three sequences (“Valse Amoureuse,” “The Dance We 
Do for Al,” and “Elizabeth”) were dances. The five remaining numbers (including Jolson’s “Good Evening, 
Friends,” in which he greeted the club’s patrons at the top of the show as a kind of pre-“ Wilkommen”) were 
also performed as nightclub entertainment. 

The slender plot centered on professional dancers Inez (played by Trini) and Ramon (Rex O’Malley), and 
their contentious relationship. The musical took place over a one-year period, and by the end of the evening 
Monsieur Al gets even with Ramon for his callous behavior. The scattershot story also dealt with stolen jew- 
els, gigolos, an illicit love affair, and the stock market crash. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times labeled the evening as a “festive little novelty of music hall 
entertainment,” but noted the work was “hackneyed” and “tawdry” with “dull moments,” “undistinguished” 
songs, and “routine” specialties. And “although the cast is long” and “the talent is thin,” Jolson set off his 
songs with “pyrotechnic displays” and sang a Yiddish folk song “with its sentiment exploited in the grand 
theatrical style.” Dorothy Parker in the New Yorker said the show was “as glittering a production as you could 
want, if you want glittering productions.” But Jolson worked “with an energy that leaves you limp” and Patsy 
Kelly was “much too funny and much too special to take part in scatological dialectics, as she is made to do.” 
Otherwise, the book was “terrible” and the jokes mostly old-hat. An unsigned review in Time said the show 
wasted “a lot of [Jolson’s] genuine talent on several pitiably bad songs” and “appallingly stale jokes.” Other- 
wise, he was “eminently successful” when he sang a Yiddish folk song, Patsy Kelly “caper[ed] through some 
coarse monkeyshines,” and Carol Chilton and Maceo Thomas were “two spry and clever Negro dancers.” 

Time reported that many in the first-night audience noticed that Jolson’s wife Ruby Keeler was in the 
audience and they had hoped (in vain) that she’d “get up on the stage and help out the show with some of 
[her] tap-dancing.” Of course, forty years later Keeler and Kelly shared the stage in the hit revival of No, No, 
Nanette (when Keeler made her staircase entrance and joined the chorus boys in “I Want to Be Happy” you 
couldn’t quite believe that right here live! on stage! in person! was the film musical legend herself, a show- 
business icon in a show-stopping dance. And you roared when weary, seen-it-all housekeeper Kelly engaged 
in a hateful battle with her uncooperative vacuum cleaner). 

Jolson and Kelly reprised their roles in The Wonder Bar for the national tour, and later well-known film 
character actor Akim Tamiroff played the role of a vaudeville agent. Two musical sequences were dropped 
(“Estrellita” and “Elizabeth”), and although at least one source indicates “The Dying Flamingo” was cut for 
the tour, the song is listed in the November 15, 1931, program for the Washington, D.C., engagement when 
the show returned to the Shubert-Belasco Theatre. 

First National Pictures—-Warner Brothers bought the film rights, and the 1934 movie was released as Won- 
der Bar. The film company clearly realized that the New York stage production lacked a viable score, and so 
lyricist Al Dubin and composer Harry Warren were hired to contribute new songs. As noted, Jolson reprised 
his stage role, and others in the cast were Dick Powell, Dolores Del Rio, Ricardo Cortez, Kay Francis, Hal 
LeRoy, Ruth Donnelly, Louise Fazenda, Fifi D’Orsay, and those always reliable Warner Brothers’ cut-ups Guy 
Kibbee and Hugh Herbert. The dances were staged by Busby Berkeley. 

The film was somewhat edgy for its time. In one sequence a man walks up to a couple on the dance floor, 
cuts in, takes the man in his arms, and the two men dance away across the floor (Jolson observes the scene, 
and comments, “Boys will be boys . . . Wooooooo!”). The film’s eight songs are: “Why Do I Dream These 
Dreams?,” “Fairer on the Riviera,” “Wonder Bar,” “Don’t Say Goodnight,” “Vive La France,” “Tango del 
Rio,” “Valse Amoureuse” (although this shares the same title as a number performed in the stage production, 
it’s apparently different [but its dance music might have been carried over from the stage version]}, and “Go- 
ing to Heaven on a Mule.” 

The latter is the film’s most notorious sequence, and the gargantuan production number (which is per- 
formed on The Wonder Bar’s stage, a stage unlike any in the world and seems about the size of a football 
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field and some six stories high) depicts stereotyped blacks living in a segregated heaven where fried chicken 
and watermelons are in plentiful supply (although Jolson didn’t appear in blackface for the stage version, 
he donned blackface for this number). Note that when Jolson arrives in heaven, he’s fitted for his wings by 
a swishy tailor and later is seen reading a Yiddish newspaper. As the number progresses, a huge elongated 
watermelon standing on its end opens wide into neatly divided slices, and from it emerges Broadway dancer 
Hal LeRoy in blackface in an unacknowledged tribute to Bill “Bojangles” Robinson (two years later in the 
film Swing Time, Fred Astaire in blackface paid tribute to Robinson in the production number “Bojangles of 
Harlem,” lyric by Dorothy Fields and music by Jerome Kern). 

Early on in the film Jolson sings a snippet of what appears to be “Good Evening, Friends,” which was 
the opening number of the stage production. The film was released on DVD by the Warner Brothers Archive 
Collection. 


(LEW LESLIE’S) RHAPSODY IN BLACK 


“A SYMPHONY OF BLUE NoTEs AND BLACK RHYTHM” / “‘Lew Lestie’s Newest PRODUCTION” 


Theatre: Sam H. Harris Theatre 

Opening Date: May 4, 1931, Closing Date: July 11, 1931 

Performances: 80 

Lyrics: Dorothy Fields, W. C. Handy, Mann Holiner, and Gus Kahn 

Music: Pat Carroll, Nat N. Dorfman, George Gershwin, W. C. Handy, Victor Herbert, Ken Macomber, Jimmy 
McHugh, Neil Moret, and Alberta Nichols 

Note: The program also credited additional lyrics and music to Rosamund Johnson and Cecil Mack for un- 
identified songs. 

Direction: Lew Leslie; Producer: Leslie Productions, Inc.; Scenery: Uncredited; Costumes: Charles LeMaire 
(executed by Brooks Costume Company); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Pike Davis 

Cast: Ethel Waters, Valaida, The Berry Brothers (Ananias, Warren, and James), Eddie Rector, Blue McAllister, 
Al Moore, Joseph Steel, Demus Dean, Cecil Mack’s Choir: Ernest Allen, Avis Andrews, Olive Ball, Ernest 
Boyd, Leon Diggs, Robert Ecton, Samuel Gray, Louise Howard, Frank Jackson, Selika Pettiford, Mayme 
Richardson, Maude Simmons, James Skelton, Rolland Smith, Harold Thompson, Eloise Uggams, and Ge- 
neva Washington; Pike Davis and His Continental Orchestra 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Prologue: “Harlem Nocturne” (by Nat N. Dorfman) (Liza: Ethel Waters; George Washington Aaron 
Burr Brown: Samuel Gray; Patrons, Hangers-on, Visitors, Others: Cecil Mack’s Choir]; “Rhapsody in 
Black” (music by Ken Macomber and Pat Carroll) (Valaida, Pike Davis and His Continental Orchestra); 
“Wash Tub Rub-sody” (aka “Washtub Rubsudy”) (lyric by Mann Holiner, music by Alberta Nichols} 
(Ethel Waters; Accompanist: Pearl Wright); “Gettin’ Up Mornin’” (Robert Ecton, Cecil Mack’s Choir); 
“Heard Nobody Pray” (Eloise Uggams, Cecil Mack’s Choir); “Till the Real Thing Comes Along” (lyric by 
Mann Holiner, music by Alberta Nichols) (Valaida, Pike Davis and His Continental Orchestra), “Till the 
Real Thing Comes Along” (reprise) (The Berry Brothers); “Dance Hall Hostess” (lyric by Mann Holiner, 
music by Alberta Nichols) (Ethel Waters; Accompanist: Pearl Wright); “Exhortation” (Rolland Smith, Ce- 
cil Mack’s Choir); “Chloe” (lyric by Gus Kahn, music by Neil Moret) (Geneva Washington, Cecil Mack’s 
Choir); “Harlem Rhumbola” (lyric by Dorothy Fields, music by Jimmy McHugh) (Valaida, Al Moore); 
“What's Keeping My Prince Charming?” (lyric by Mann Holiner, music by Alberta Nichols) (Ethel Waters, 
assisted by Blue McAllister; Accompanist: Pearl Wright); “Rhapsody in Blue” (music by George Gersh- 
win) (Valaida, Pike Davis and His Continental Orchestra, Cecil Mack’s Choir, Ananias Berry, Al Moore; 
Pianist: Joseph Steel) 

Act Two: “Soul of a Trumpet” (A Siren of the Jungle: Valaida; Her Prey: Ananias Berry, Al Moore; Trumpet 
Player: Demus Dean); “Pullman Porter’s Lament” (Ethel Waters); “Eli, Eli” (aka “Eili, Eili”) (Avis An- 
drews, Eloise Uggams. Cecil Mack’s Choir); “The Three Guitars” (Valaida, Cecil Mack’s Choir]; “Rhap- 
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sody in Taps” (Eddie Rector); “I’m Feeling Blue” (lyric by Dorothy Fields, music by Jimmy McHugh) 
(Ethel Waters); “Ain’t Gonna Rain” (Ernest Boyd, Robert Ecton, Leon Diggs, Samuel Gray, Ernest Allen, 
Harold Thompson, James Skelton, Rolland Smith); “Dream of the Chocolate Soldier” (music by Victor 
Herbert) (Valaida, Eddie Rector, Pike Davis and His Continental Orchestra); “You Can’t Stop Me from 
Loving You” (lyric by Mann Holiner, music by Alberta Nichols} (Ethel Waters); “St. Louis Blues” (lyric 
and music by W. C. Handy) (Cecil Mack’s Choir: Soloists: Robert Ecton and Geneva Washington) 


Lew Leslie’s Rhapsody in Black was different from the usual black revues of the period, and instead of 
a huge cast of singers and dancers framed by lavish production values, the intimate show was more in the 
nature of a concert. The notices were less than stellar, and despite the presence of Ethel Waters in the cast, 
the revue closed after ten weeks and then took to the road. 

An unsigned review in the New York Times identified the evening as “a jazz concert rather than a car- 
nival” which offered the “ingratiating” Ethel Waters, a mixed-voice choir, a “pretty good” jazz band, and 
“expert” dancing by the Berry Brothers and Eddie Rector. But the entertainers were short-changed by mate- 
rial that lacked “variety and originality,” and so the show was “soggy and monotonous in spots” and didn’t 
provide “excitement and occasional lift.” The critic noted that when Valaida conducted “Rhapsody in Blue” 
she wielded her baton “with a frenzy that would abash a whole roomful of Toscaninis”; that “St. Louis Blues” 
was “done a la Porgy”; and that Waters and the Berry Brothers stopped the show whenever they appeared, and 
Waters was the evening’s unquestionable “high spot.” 

After being spelled by Dorothy Parker for a while, Robert Benchley was back at the New Yorker, and he 
praised the Berry Brothers and Eddie Rector and said Waters was the evening’s “main inspiration.” He noted 
that the program said Valaida had spent the previous years in Italy, Greece, Turkey, and other countries and 
had thrown them into a “furor,” and the lesson he took from this was that in such countries as Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and the like, “furors are easily aroused.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the show wasn’t “boring” but nonetheless wasn’t “very amusing.” How- 
ever, the magazine’s readers would “like” Waters, would “encore” the Berry Brothers, and would be “indif- 
ferent” to Valaida, who danced, “needlessly” conducted the band, and sang “The Three Guitars” in Russian. 

During the run, the revue underwent a major reordering of the songs. In addition, five numbers were 
dropped (“Harlem Rhumbola,” “Soul of a Trumpet,” “Pullman Porter’s Lament,” “I’m Feeling Blue,” and 
“Ain’t Gonna Rain”); two were added (“St. James Infirmary” [lyric and music by Joe Primrose] and “Rhythm 
in Rhapsody”); and during the run “The Three Guitars” lost one and became “The Two Guitars.” Of the 
five dropped songs, one (“Harlem Rhumbola”) was reinstated for the national tour; the two songs added for 
Broadway were retained for the tour; and the tour included two additional songs, “Dark Eyes” (lyric and music 
by A. Salama) and “Papa Di-Da-Da” (lyric and music by Spencer Williams, Clarence Williams, and Clarence 
Todd) (the latter had been added to the run of the 1927 revue Africana, not to be confused with the 1934 book 
musical Africana). 

Ethel Waters recorded one song from Rhapsody in Black, “You Can't Stop Me from Loving You.” She 
reprised “Wash Tub Rub-Sody” (aka “Washtub Rubsudy”) in her 1953 one-woman Broadway show At Home 
with Ethel Waters, which opened at the 48th Street Theatre on September 22 for twenty-three performances. 

Nine years later, Lew Leslie introduced a new edition of Rhapsody in Black, and while the 1931 edition’s 
tagline had been “A Symphony of Blue Notes and Black Rhythm,” he radically changed course with the new 
show and gave it the tag “A Symphony of Black Notes and Blue Rhythm.” But the make-over didn’t help, and 
the second edition floundered on the road and never made it to Broadway (it opened at Harlem’s Apollo The- 
atre on August 30, 1940, closed soon thereafter, and then reopened on January 20, 1941, at Philadelphia’s Er- 
langer Theatre, where it permanently shuttered five days later on January 25). This edition retained four songs 
from the current production: “Rhapsody in Blue,” “St. James Infirmary,” “Eli, Eli,” and the title number. 


BILLY ROSE’S CRAZY QUILT 


“A Riotous REVUE” 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 
Opening Date: May 19, 1931; Closing Date: July 25, 1931 
Performances: 67 
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Sketches: David Freedman, Dorothy Parker, and additional dialogue by Herman Timberg 

Lyrics: Mort Dixon, James Dyrenforth, Edward Eliscu, Ira Gershwin, Bud Green, E. Y. Harburg, Edgar Leslie, 
Billy Rose, and Ned Weaver 

Music: Louis Alter, Carroll Gibbons, Ned Lehak, Jimmy Monaco, Manny Sherwin, and Harry Warren 

Direction: Billy Rose (Ira Ashley, Technical Director); Producer: Billy Rose; Choreography: Sammy Lee; Scen- 
ery: Uncredited; Costumes: Fannie Brice (and others, including Garfinkel & Siegel and Ida Bell); Lighting: 
Clark Robinson; Musical Direction: Charles Drury 

Cast: Fannie Brice, Phil Baker, Ted Healy, Gomez and Winona, Lew Brice, Ethel Norris, Tom Monroe, Ta- 
mara, Stuart and Vale, Marion Bonnell, Brian Davis; The Crazy Quilt Sextette: Edythe Paige, Florence 
Moore, Helene Hughes, Helen Edwards, Billie Hill, and Patricia Dolan; Ladies: Viola Paulson, Rita Jason, 
Arline Baber, Emily Von Hoven, Baun Sturtz, Muriel Markert, Marion Bonnell, Grace Berry, Adeline 
Ogilvie, Mary Wayne, Gertrude Sheffield, Maryan Malmuth, Jaqueline Feeley, Margaret Dawn, Patricia 
Palmer, Lula Gray, Helen Becker, Sara Grand, Gladys Grand, Betty Bryne, Betty Barrett, Alda Deery, Ger- 
aldine Worthing, Joan English, Violet Casey; Gentlemen: Joe Barry, Russell Duncan, Brian Davis, Tom 
Reilly, Ray Dawley, Sam Fisher; Ladies of the Evening: Edythe Paige, Florence Moore, Helene Hughes, 
Helen Edwards, Billie Hill, Patricia Dolan 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Mr. Healy Produces” (Ted Healy); “Sing a Little Jingle” (lyric by Mort Dixon, music by Harry War- 
ren) (Ethel Norris, Tom Monroe, Stewart and Vale, Ensemble}; “Phil Baker and His Men and Ted Healy 
without His Men”; “I Found a Million Dollar Baby (in a Five and Ten Cent Store)” (lyric by Billy Rose and 
Mort Dixon, music by Harry Warren) (Ted Healy, Phil Baker, Fannie Brice, Lew Brice, Ensemble}; “Cus- 
tomary Waltz” (Gomez and Winona); “The ‘Crazy Quilt’ Sextette”} (lyric by Billy Rose and E. Y. Harburg, 
music probably by Louis Alter); “Sadie Applegarden for Congress” (sketch by David Freedman) (Fannie 
Brice); “Mr. Baker Explains” (Phil Baker); “The Letter ‘H’” (Phil Baker, Ted Healy, Marion Bonnell, Brian 
Davis); “I Found a Million Dollar Baby (at the Five and Ten Cent Store)” (reprise) (Mr. Healy’s Men); Ta- 
mara; “Mill’s Grand Hotel” (sketch by David Freedman) (Fannie Brice, Phil Baker, Ted Healy, Lew Brice, 
Marion Bonnell); “To Think That Once We Were Sweethearts (and Now We're Not Even Friends)” (lyric 
by Billy Rose and Edgar Leslie, music by Jimmy Monaco) (Fannie Brice}; “In a Museum with Mr. Healy” 
(sketch by Herman Timberg) (Ted Healy); “In the Merry Month of Maybe” (lyric by Ira Gershwin and 
Billy Rose, music by Harry Warren) (Ethel Norris, Tom Monroe, Gomez and Winona, Ensemble}; “Kept in 
Suspense” (lyric by Billy Rose and James Dyrenforth, music by Carroll Gibbons) (Phil Baker, Four Little 
Ladies); “Crazy Quilt” (lyric by Bud Green, music by Harry Warren) (Marion Bonnell, Lew Brice, Stewart 
and Vale, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Would You Like to Take a Walk? (Sump’n Good’ll Come from That)” (lyric by Billy Rose and 
Mort Dixon, music by Harry Warren) (Ethel Norris, Tom Monroe, Ensemble); “Phil Baker, Ted Healy and 
Fannie Brice’s Brother” (Phil Baker, Ted Healy, Lew Brice}; “Peter Pan” (lyric by Billy Rose and James 
Dyrenforth) (Fannie Brice), “The ‘Crazy Quilt’ Sextette Again”; “It’s in the Air” (lyric by Billy Rose and 
E. Y. Harburg, music by Louis Alter) (Ted Healy, Phil Baker, Ensemble); “Telephone Call” (sketch by 
Dorothy Parker) (Fannie Brice); “Mr. Baker and Tamara”; “Strictly Unbearable” (sketch by David Freed- 
man] (Isabel Paisley: Fannie Brice; Count Gus de Raviola: Ted Healy); “Have a Little Drinkie” (lyric by 
Edward Eliscu, music by Ned Lehak) (Ethel Norris, Tom Monroe, Lew Brice}; “Gomez and Winona and 
Mr. Baker at the Accordion” (Gomez and Winona, Phil Baker); “And Again”; “Mr. Healy’s Dressing 
Room” (sketch by James Dyrenforth and Herman Timberg) (Ted Healy, Phil Baker, Brian Davis); “Under 
the Clock at the Astor” (lyric by Ned Weaver, music by Manning Sherwin) (Phil Baker); Finale 


Billy Rose’s revue Sweet and Low had opened earlier in the season at the 46th Street Theatre, and then 
transferred to the 44th Street Theatre, where it closed on April 25, 1931. A few weeks later, a second edi- 
tion of sorts opened at the 44th Street as Billy Rose’s Crazy Quilt, and although it underwent a number of 
cast changes, it still headlined Rose’s wife Fannie Brice and it held over some of the earlier show’s material, 
including the hit song “Would You Like to Take a Walk? (Sump’n Good’Il Come from That).” It also added a 
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hit of its own with “I Found a Million Dollar Baby (in a Five and Ten Cent Store},” and while James Barton 
and George Jessel were no longer in the cast, Phil Baker and Ted Healy stepped in to join Brice. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said that when the bill of Brice, Baker, and Healy was an- 
nounced, everyone expected “a good deal more” than what they actually got. The evening was a “patchwork 
affair” that “seldom puts its best foot forward,” and it “tamely” used Healy. Atkinson noted, however, that 
the comedian reclaimed “a few trifles” from The Gang’s All Here (these “trifles” were comic moments from 
that show, not musical ones). As for Brice, the “Sadie Applegarden for Congress” sketch was “fairly witless,” 
and the “melodramatics” of Dorothy Parker’s sketch “Telephone Call” were “no finer than those of the fe- 
male readers who entertain at church socials.” But for “Peter Pan,” Brice burlesqued “in the broadly Jewish 
style of gleams and grotesque vulgarity that is the inimitable stuff she can do,” and for her first-act entrance 
she looked “extraordinarily lovely” as she sang “I Found a Million Dollar Baby (in a Five and Ten Cent Store)” 
in “a top hat and gentleman’s soup-and-fish uniform.” Moreover, Stewart and Vale were “nimble steppers,” 
Gomez and Winona danced “like the wind across a field,” and choreographer Sammy Lee taught his chorus 
“how to trip-clip-clop in the modern manner.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the three stars made the 44th Street Theatre “a teeming mass 
of viral force, most of it very amusing.” The revue was “delightful,” and even better than Sweet and Low. 
An unsigned review in Time found the evening “a great deal sweeter and not so low as its predecessor” He 
singled out Brice’s “Jewish interpretation” of Peter Pan (“It ish Dink-a-Bell!”) as well as her “very funny” and 
“slightly Semitic” Southern belle in “Strictly Unbearable.” The critic praised the “ingratiating” song “Un- 
der the Clock at the Astor” and noted that Ira Gershwin and Rose took “the utmost advantage of lyricist’s 
license” for “In the Merry Month of Maybe.” 

At least one source indicates “I Want to Do a Number with the Boys” (lyric by Ned Weaver, music by 
Rowland Wilson) was dropped during the run (but the song isn’t listed in the opening night program and so 
perhaps it was added during the run and then dropped) and that “It’s in the Air” was added (but this song is 
listed in the opening night program). At least three songs were added during the run, one of which had been in- 
cluded in Sweet and Low (“Overnight,” lyric by Billy Rose and Charlotte Kent and music by Louis Alter) and 
two new ones (“Rest Room Rose,” lyric by Lorenz Hart and music by Richard Rodgers) and “Doorstep Baby” 
(lyric by Max and Nathaniel Lief and music by Michael H. Cleary). Besides “It’s in the Air” and “Overnight,” 
Crazy Quilt included one song (“Would You Like to Take a Walk?”) and one sketch (“Strictly Unbearable”) 
from Sweet and Low. 

The program couldn’t seem to make up its mind on the spelling of Miss Brice’s first name: the program 
cover and the list of musical numbers called her Fannie, and the program’s title page referred to her as both 
Fannie and Fanny. Incidentally, The Complete Lyrics of Lorenz Hart reports that the lyric of “Rest Room 
Rose” is lost. 


BETTER TIMES 


“A New Revue” 


The revue opened for one week in late January 1931 (according to the New York Times “in Springfield,” which 
was probably Springfield, Massachusetts, and perhaps at that city’s Poli’s Memorial Theatre); played at 
the Chestnut Street Opera House in Philadelphia beginning on February 9; probably played one or two 
other engagements in various cities; and then opened on February 22 at the Shubert-Belasco Theatre in 
Washington, D.C., where it permanently closed on February 28. 

Book (sketches]: Louise Dunbar, Raymond Knight, Jack Pearl, George Rosener, Alfred Smith, Walter Way- 
burn, and Beth Wendell 

Lyrics: Ed Hayman (probably Edward Heyman], Herb Magidson, John (aka Johnny) Mercer, Kay Smith, Ned 
Washington, and Greg (aka W. W.) Williamson 

Music: Michael H. Cleary, Richard Meyers (aka Myers}, Charles Prince, Joseph Smith, Ken Smith, and Jack 
Wiggin 

Direction: Alexander Leftwich; Producer: Alexander Leftwich; Choreography: Harland Dixon; Scenery: Un- 
credited; Scenery: Draperies designed by Alfred Cheney Johnston; Costumes: Florence Calkins, Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Hilding Anderson (who seems to have been succeeded by Irving Kowitt 
during the course of the tryout} 
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Cast: Louise Groody, Jack Pearl, Harland Dixon, Albert Carroll, Fred Keating, Charles Purcell, Polly Walker, 
Cliff Hall, Ethel Norris, Charlotte Bemis and Bartlett Brown, Franklyn Hornaday, George Rosener, Jerry 
White, George A. Henry, Henry Tenny, The Great Alexander; The Better Times Girls: Marie Goode, Betty 
Creditor, Winnie Edwards, Sylvia Collinson, Beryl Collinson, Lillian Kaehler, Flodine Hayden, Sis McGo- 
nigle, Marion Luzon, Grace Markham, Lillian Denn, Margie McGonigle 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Note: The following is taken from the program for the week of February 9, 1931, at the Chestnut Street Opera 
House in Philadelphia. 


Act One: Overture (Orchestra conducted by Hilding Anderson); “Among the Stars” (“Alexander Leftwich Takes 
You ‘Among the Stars’”’); “Wake Up, Sally” (lyric by W. W. Williamson, music by Jack Wiggin} (Ethel Nor- 
ris, The Better Times Girls), “The Special Offer” (sketch by Beth Wendell] (The Girl: Louise Groody; The 
Maid: Charlotte Bemis; The Photographer: George Rosener); “Tin-Types” (Charlotte Bemis and Bartlett 
Brown); Fred Keating (“Broadway’s Favorite Trickster”), “My Impression of You” (lyric by Ned Washington 
and Herb Magidson, music by Michael H. Cleary) (Polly Walker, Charles Purcell); “Sing Sing” (sketch by 
Albert Smith) (The Wife: Ethel Norris; The Husband: Charles Purcell; The Prisoner: Jack Pearl; The De- 
tective: Cliff Hall); “You Mug, You’re Marvelous” (lyric by Ned Washington and Herb Magidson, music 
by Michael H. Cleary) (Ethel Norris, Harland Dixon, Charlotte Bemis, Bartlett Brown, The Better Times 
Girls); “Surrender” (lyric by Ned Washington and Herb Magidson, music by Michael H. Cleary) (Franklyn 
Hornaday); “Overnight” (sketch by Walter Wayburn) (The Wife: Polly Walker; The Husband: Charles Pur- 
cell; The Lover: George Rosener; The Waiter: Jerry White); “Me and Somebody Else” (lyric by Ed Heyman, 
music by Ken Smith) (Louise Groody); Albert Carroll; “Stepping Out” (dance) (music by Charles Prince) 
(Harland Dixon, The Better Times Girls); Fred Keating; “The Peanut Vendor” (lyric by Kay Smith, music 
by Joseph Smith) (Louise Groody, Charles Purcell}; “The Interpreter” (sketch by Jack Pearl) (Mr. Thompson: 
Cliff Hall; Mr. Muller: Jack Pearl; Monsieur Gaston Pierre: George A. Henry); “What a Break” (lyric by Greg 
Williamson, music by Jack Wiggin) (Charlotte Bemis, Bartlett Brown); Fred Keating; “The Sweet Sixteen” 
(lyric by John Mercer, music by Richard Meyers) (The Blushing Maidens: Louise Groody, Polly Walker, 
Ethel Norris, Charlotte Bemis; The Ardent Suitors: Franklyn Hornaday, Albert Carroll, George A. Henry, 
Jerry White; The Butter and Eggs: Jack Pearl, George Rosener, Harland Dixon, Bartlett Brown; The Idols of 
the Universe: Charles Purcell, Cliff Hall, Henry Tenny, The Great Alexander); Fred Keating 

Act Two: Fred Keating; “Make Me!” (lyric by Ned Washington and Herb Magidson, music by Michael H. 
Cleary) (Charlotte Bemis and Bartlett Brown); “In Conference” (sketch by Raymond Knight) (Telephone 
Operator: Polly Walker; Mr. Wimpy: Jack Pearl; Mr. Humph: Harland Dixon; Mr. Gimp: Charles Purcell; 
Mr. Gurk: Cliff Hall; Mr. Blox: George A. Henry; Mr. Doax: Franklyn Hornaday; Eddie Glassbaum: George 
Rosener]; “Running Up the Steps” (dance) (music by Charles Prince) (Harland Dixon, The Better Times 
Girls); “The Full House” (sketch by Louise Dunbar) (“interpreted by Louise Groody and Others”); “Hits 
and Misses” (Fred Keating and Albert Carroll “in spite of The Great Alexander”), “I Might Like It” (lyric 
by Ned Washington and Herb Magidson, music by Michael H. Cleary) (Ethel Norris, Jack Pearl); “The 
Fallen Star” (sketch by George Rosener) (George Rosener); “Harlem” (Louise Groody, Charles Purcell; Pia- 
nist: Harry Jenny); “On the Side of the Road” (sketch by Walter Wayburn]) (Jack Pearl, Cliff Hall); “Some- 
one Like Me” (lyric by Ned Washington and Herb Magidson, music by Michael H. Cleary) (Polly Walker, 
Charles Purcell, Harland Dixon, The Better Times Girls); Finale: “Alexander Leftwich Invites You to The 
Club Better Times with the Entire Company”) 


Producer Alexander Leftwich’s revue Better Times shouldn't be confused with the Hippodrome revue of 
the same name that opened at that theatre on September 3, 1922, for 405 performances (Alexander Woollcott 
in the New York Times reported that the self-described “extravaganza” was “by a considerable margin the 
best-looking and the most enjoyable of the entertainments which Charles Dillingham has presented [at the 
Hippodrome] in the many seasons of his management”). 
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But the current and unrelated Better Times wasn’t so lucky. It played about five weeks on the road, and 
then permanently closed in Washington, D.C., without risking Broadway. 

A Times’ article on January 19, 1931, reported that the revue was expected to go into rehearsal on that 
date, and a follow-up article on January 22 said the show was scheduled to premiere in New York in early 
February after an engagement in Springfield (probably Springfield, Massachusetts; see above). Another ar- 
ticle in the Times (dated January 25) reported that the show would open on Broadway during the week of 
February 8, but the revue postponed that opening and continued its tryout in such cities as Philadelphia 
and Washington, D.C. On March 1, the Times indicated that because of “internal dissension” the show 
had closed in Washington on February 28 and would “not likely [be] heard from again” any time soon. 
And it wasn’t. 

Earlier in the season, Leftwich’s revue Tattle Tales had also closed on the road (see entry for 1930 Tattle 
Tales, which isn’t to be confused with the later and unrelated 1933 revue Tattle Tales, which starred Barbara 
Stanwyck and Frank Fay; see entry). For Better Times, Leftwich borrowed ten songs and sketches from Tattle 
Tales: the songs “Wake Up, Sally”; “My Impression of You”; “You Mug, You’re Marvelous”; “Surrender”; 
“The Sweet Sixteen”; “Make Me” (aka “Make Me!”),; “I Might Like It”; and “Someone Like Me”; and the 
sketches “The Special Offer” and “European Plan,” which was titled “Overnight” for Better Times. 

An eleventh number from Tattle Tales was recycled for another revue. Joe Penner had introduced “Then 
Came the War” in Tattle Tales, and he reprised it for The Vanderbilt Revue during its short run of thirteen 
performances. 

Note that the first act finale was the production number “The Sweet Sixteen,” with music by Richard 
Meyers and lyric by John Mercer. The song isn’t referenced in the collection The Complete Lyrics of Johnny 
Mercer, but was heard in both Tattle Tales and Better Times. 


ONE MORE NIGHT 


“A New INTIMATE MusicAL DiverTISSEMENT” 


The musical opened on May 1, 1931, for a weekend of performances at the Playhouse Theatre in Wilmington, 
Delaware; played a two-week engagement at the Forrest Theatre in Philadelphia beginning on May 4; and 
opened on May 18 in Atlantic City, where it permanently closed on May 23. 

Book: Russell Medcraft 

Lyrics and Music: Herman Hupfeld 

Based on a play by Louis Verneuil. 

Direction: Frank McCormack; Producer: Galen Bogue; Choreography: Jerry White; Scenery: Chester A. 
France; Costumes: H. Jaeckel & Sons, Patou, Lanvin, Lily Dache, Basil Durant, Brooks Uniform Company, 
and Barbeil Studios; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Dudley Wilkinson 

Cast: Lenore Chippendale (Lady Elizabeth Beresford), Horace Pollock (Lord Alfred Cowdray), Katharine 
Renwick (Victoria), Eric Blore (Oswald), Fiske O’Hara (John J. Gregory), Muriel Belasco (Mary Gregory), 
Edward Lawford (Claude Beresford), Irene Bordoni (Princess de Gourmenitza-Guvgulli, aka Colette}, 
Reed Hamilton (Eugene), Charles Romano (Honorable Ronald Beresford); House Guests: Florence Healey, 
Adrienne Lampel, Ruby Nevins, Lucille Moore, Olive Bertram, Amy Frank, Frances Nevins, Ethel Bryant 

The play with music was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Beresford Manor, near London. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Mon Amour Cheri” (Irene Bordoni)}; “You Need Me” (Irene Bordoni) 

Act Two: “You Need Me” (reprise) (Irene Bordoni]; “I Am the Queen of England” (Eric Blore, Irene Bordoni, 
Katharine Renwick, Edward Lawford, Muriel Belasco, Girls); “One More Night” (Irene Bordoni) 

Act Three: “Making Love” (Eric Blore, Katharine Renwick, Girls); “Making Love” (reprise) (Girls); “If I Could 
Say to You in English What I’m Thinking of You in French” (Irene Bordoni); “Jack and Jill” (Irene Bordoni); 
“Jack and Jill” (reprise) (Irene Bordoni); Finale (Company) 
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Irene Bordoni had appeared earlier in the season in the short-lived revue The Parade of Stars, and her 
current vehicle One More Night was also a disappointment, playing less than a month on the road before 
permanently closing in Atlantic City. The play with songs had first been announced as Will You Marry Me: 
and then as Hearts Are Trumps, and despite changes during the tryout (including the replacement of Fiske 
O’Hara, Lenore Chippendale, and Horace Pollock by the respective performers Frank Wilcox, Jessamine 
Newcombe, and Frederick Graham), the show was clearly not working. But it left behind an intriguingly 
titled song that seems a natural for The Bordoni: “If I Could Say to You in English What I’m Thinking of 
You in French.” 


THE PAJAMA LADY 


“AN INTIMATE MusicAL CONCEIT” 


The musical opened on October 6, 1930, at the National Theatre in Washington, D.C., and closed there on 
October 11. It then opened on October 13 at the Erlanger Theatre in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and per- 
manently closed there on October 25 without playing on Broadway. 

Book: Harry B. Smith and George W. Lederer 

Lyrics: John (aka Johnny) Mercer and Robert B. Smith 

Music: Philip Charig and Richard Meyers, aka Myers. 

Based on the play Gespensterschiff by Rudolf Lothar and Oskar Ritter, which in 1926 was adapted by 
Owen Davis as the play The Phantom Ship, which closed on the road prior to its scheduled Broadway 
opening. 

Direction: George W. Lederer; Producer: George W. Lederer in association with Erlanger Productions, Inc.; 
Choreography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery: Nicholas Yellenti; Costumes: Uncredited; Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: Alex Sater 

Cast: Alice Hegeman (Miss Martha Miggs), Merri Marston (Stella), Ted Athey (Trant), Johnny Dale (Dave Chap- 
man), Mark Smith (Captain Burton), John Barker (John Larned), Robert Capron (Professor Updike), Dick 
Keene (Ted), Bobbie Perkins (Polly), Lester Allen (Snuggs), Barbara Newberry (Barbara), Marian Warring- 
Manly (Flossie), Tom Fant (Bunker), Billy Lytell (Flam), William E. Morris (Dirge), Al Ochs (The Unknown]; 
The Electric Sparks from Vaudeville: Anita Avila, Gertrude Stanton, Barbara Little, Nora Puntin, Elise Rei- 
man, Veva Burns, Catherine Laughlin, Dozie de Merlier, Sunny Van; The Albertina Rasch Dancers 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time aboard the freighter Aurora, which is bound from Halifax to 
New York City. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: It appears that both Philip Charig and Richard Meyers (aka Myers) collaborated on the music for 
each number. Johnny Mercer wrote the lyrics for three songs; otherwise, all the lyrics are by Robert 
B. Smith. 


Act One: “All at Sea” (Alice Hegeman, Merri Marston, Robert Capron, Johnny Dale, Girls); “No One Could 
Love You More Than I Do” (Bobbie Perkins, Dick Keene, Girls); “Let’s Suppose” (Barbara Newberry, John 
Barker); “Down through the Ages” (lyric by John Mercer) (Lester Allen, Marian Warring-Manly); “One, 
Two, Three” (lyric by John Mercer) (Tom Fant, Billy Lytell, Girls); “In the Interval between Dusk and 
Dawn” (Lester Allen); “Legend of the Sea” (John Barker) 

Act Two: Ballet (The Albertina Rasch Dancers), “Operatic Ensemble”; “My Better Half” (Dick Keene, Bobbie 
Perkins, Girls); “Three Guesses” (lyric by John Mercer} (Barbara Newberry, John Barker); “You Never Can 
Tell” (Lester Allen, Girls); “A Study in Color” (Tom Fant, Billy Lytell); Finale (Company) 


Rudolf Lothar and Oskar Ritter’s play Gespensterschiff was translated into English by Owen Davis as 
the play The Phantom Ship, which closed prior to its scheduled Broadway opening in 1926. Unfortunately, 
its musical adaptation The Pajama Lady (which in preproduction was known as The Night Owl) also 
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floundered on the road and never reached Broadway. The musical is best remembered as one of Johnny 
Mercer’s earliest efforts: he contributed the lyrics for three songs, all of which are included in the collec- 
tion The Complete Lyrics of Johnny Mercer. Mercer didn’t have much luck with his initial theatre offer- 
ings: a handful of his songs were included in Tattle Tales (1930) and Better Times, both of which, like The 
Pajama Lady, closed on the road. 

An unsigned article in the October 12, 1930, edition of the New York Times titled “New Shows Out of 
Town” included a partial review of The Pajama Lady from Washington’s Evening Star. The Star’s theatre 
critic reported that the plot dealt with a shipload of “newlyweds, neo-wives and Albertina Rasch maidens gy- 
rating in handsome pajamas,” all of whom are vaguely threatened by a mysterious captain of a phantom ship 
known as The Night Owl. To save the passengers from some “direful calamity,” a woman passenger (who 
must be as “pure as the driven snow”) will have “to sacrifice herself and invite this ‘monster’ to her cabin.” 
The critic further noted that just what transpires in the cabin must be “left to the imagination,” and wryly 
added that “a good deal” of the plot “remained a mystery.” But the score “bobbed up and down throughout” 
and was “a soothing and stimulating tonic” with “singable and commendable songs and ditties.” And one 
number (“Legend of the Sea”) was “considerably above a ditty” and “lingered on” well “after it was over 
and done with.” The critic also singled out three other songs, all of which were “approved by an otherwise 
placid audience.” 

The Washington Post's reviewer exclaimed that the musical was “the best first night Washington the- 
atergoers have seen, in the musical line, for years and years.” The show had “a story and it sticks to it,” and 
the music was of a “standard slightly higher than the modern classics.” The critic decided that theatre had 
been “in the doldrums these past several seasons,” and The Pajama Lady had just “the stuff to awaken it out 
of its apathy.” 

On October 22, the Times reported that Otto Harbach and Newman Levy would rewrite the show, and on 
November 16 (and with no mention of Levy) the newspaper noted that Harbach had “considerably revised” 
the show’s book and the new version would begin performances in Chicago around Christmas. Six months 
later on May 31, 1931, the Times said the musical was back in rehearsal for a second tryout and “would brave 
the situation in Chicago.” The final sequence in the saga seems to have been on July 19 when the Times 
indicated the musical might open in Chicago in late August, presciently noting that it would “take its time 
about coming” to Broadway. 


THE PARADE OF STARS 


“A CONTINENTAL MusicAL CONCOCTION” 


The revue opened on approximately January 5, 1931, at the Shubert Theatre in Newark, New Jersey, and 
seems to have permanently closed there on or about January 10. 

Direction: Uncredited; Producer: Galen Bogue; Choreography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery: Uncredited; Cos- 
tumes: Miss Bordoni’s gowns by Charles LeMaire, Norman Edwards, and Rhea Brummer; Musical Direc- 
tion: Dudley Wilkinson 

Cast: Irene Bordoni, Lester Allen, The Albertina Rasch Ballet, Dudley Wilkinson; Doran, West, and West; 
Ward and Bryan; Irving Aaronson and His Commanders (Phil Saxe, “Red” Stanley, Jack Armstrong, Arthur 
Quenzer, James Taylor, Ralph Napoli, Salvator Cibelli, Stanley Johnston, Mack Walker, Charles Pestretti, 
Tony Pestretti, George Green, “Chummy” MacGregor, and William Black) 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Hear Mr. Allen Explain” (Lester Allen}; “The Albertina Rasch Girls in Moments of Terpsichore” 
(The Albertina Rasch Ballet); “Just a Boy and a Girl”; “Mr. Allen Goes into His Dance” (Lester Allen); 
“Foolishments, Idiocies, or What Have You?” (Doran, West, and West); “Mme. Rasch’s Little Girls Ex- 
press a Penchant for Flirting with Mrs. Allen’s Little Boy, a la Song and Dance” (The Albertina Rasch 
Ballet, Lester Allen); “Mr. McCormack [John], as Seen by the Irrespressible Mr. Allen [Lester])”; “Miss 
Bordoni in Musical Moments” (Irene Bordoni; Pianist: Dudley Wilkinson) 
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Act Two: “Again Mr. Allen Converses” (Lester Allen); “Irving Aaronson and His Commanders Take Charge” 
(featuring Phil Saxe and “Red” Stanley; sequence included a dance by Stanley); “Ward and Bryan”; “Irene 
and Lester Exchange a Bit of Tosh” (Irene Bordoni, Lester Allen); “Glance Again at Those Gorgeous 
Raschs” (The Albertina Rasch Ballet); “Merriment with Those Three ? ? ?” (probably Doran, West, and 
West); “First Appearance of the Acrobats (Animals Appear Later)”; Song: “Handsome Gigolo” (Irene Bor- 
doni); “Charleston Drama”; “Miss Bordoni Sings, Mr. Allen Annoys, Etc.” (Irene Bordoni, Lester Allen); 
“Conclusion” (Company) 


The 1930-1931 season wasn’t a particularly good one for Irene Bordoni, who starred in two shows that 
never made it to Broadway. She headlined The Parade of Stars, which seems to have played for just one week 
in early January 1930, and then later in the season starred in the play with music One More Night, which 
closed on the road after less than a month of tryout performances. 

Bordoni had introduced George Gershwin’s “Do It Again” (lyric by Buddy B. G. DeSylva} in the 1922 play 
with songs The French Doll, and in Cole Porter’s 1928 musical Paris introduced “Babes in the Wood,” “Don’t 
Look at Me That Way,” and, with Arthur Margetson, the sauciest of duets, “(Let’s Do It) Let’s Fall in Love.” 
In 1938, she appeared in Frederick Loewe’s first book musical, Great Lady (lyrics by Earle Crooker and Lowell 
Brentano), and sang two numbers (“May I Suggest Romance?” and “And So Will You”), and in 1940 starred 
in Irving Berlin’s smash hit Louisiana Purchase, where she introduced “It’s a Lovely Day Tomorrow” and 
“Latins Know How.” 

The Parade of Stars was a hastily assembled revue, and may never have been intended for Broadway. Had 
it done well it might have played in New York for a winter’s run prior to the production of Bordoni’s late- 
spring vehicle One More Night. 

An article in the New York Times on December 24, 1930, reported that “because of a scarcity of legitimate 
touring attractions,” the Shubert Theatre in Newark had booked The Parade of Stars, and the article also 
indicated that Brooklyn’s subway-circuit Majestic Theatre would offer a one-week bill of an as yet untitled 
production to star Harry Richmond, Lita Grey Chapman, and Vincent Lopez and His Orchestra. A later ar- 
ticle in the Times on January 4, 1931, indicated that the Majestic had booked Broadway Personalities with 
Richmond, and instead of Chapman and Lopez’s orchestra, singer Norma Terris and comic Jack Pearl joined 
Richmond for a short stand that grossed the impressive amount of $22,000 for its one-week engagement. 

A program note for The Parade of Stars indicated the revue was “an entirely new pattern of entertain- 
ment, and being presented here for the first time, there may be slight changes in the program order.” 


PRINCE CHU CHANG 


The operetta opened on October 6, 1930, at the Shubert Theatre in Newark, New Jersey, and then played in 
New Haven, Connecticut, where it closed on October 18. 

Book and Lyrics: Ludwig Herzer and Fritz Lohner-Beda (based on an earlier libretto by Victor Leon); English 
book adaptation by Edgar Smith and Harry Clarke and lyrics by Harry B. Smith 

Music: Franz Lehar 

Direction: Lew Morton (production also directed by J. J. Shubert); Choreography: Pal’mere Brandeaux; Pro- 
ducers: The Messrs. Shubert; Scenery: Watson Barratt; Costumes: William Weaver; Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: Leonard Hornsey 

Cast: Clifford Newdahl (Prince Chu Chang}, Gladys Baxter (Lisa Lichtenfels}, Fred Leslie (Count Ferdinand 
von Lichtenfels), Barry Lupino (Fu Li), Howard Lang (Prince Tschang), Sara-Jane (Lore), Marice Christie 
(Nina), Chester Herman (Rudolph, Hong Foy), Howard Quigley (Sigmund), Marie Stoddard (Countess von 
Popenstein}, Frederic Persson (General Lewmordski, High Priest), Jerry Goff (Gustave von Popenstein], 
Marjorie Peterson (Mi), Arthur Kellar (Prince Tschang’s Servant), Clifford H. Smith (Lichtenfels’ Servant), 
The Butterfly Girls: Sara-Jane and Norma Schutt; Four Manchu Brides: Mary Jo Matthews, Sheila Burke, 
Finette Walker, and Helen Edwards; Julian Winter (Moy Yong); Dancers: Norma Schutt, Jean Eckler, Betty 
Greenwood, Esther Hall, Betty Leighton, Josephine Kay, Ruth Lints, Betty Bush, Luba Dubiago, Virginia 
Hosse, Florence Mahoney, and Elinor McLean; Show Girls: Myrtle Candee, Helen Worth, Helen Edwards, 
Sheila Burke, Marian Craigin, Finette Walker, Billette Wells, and Mary Jo Matthews; Singers: Jean Kriston, 
Madeline Clancy, Bernice Strobeck, Adeline Bradley, Louise Sellegren, Ruth Randall, Elizabeth Taylor, 
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Winifred Greenough, Gerald Moore, Arthur Kellar, Tom Cody, Ned Byers, J. G. Kriston, Alver Stenlund, 
Frank Staley, Marty Rhiel, Bob Irving, Armand Vallerie, Earl Plummer 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Vienna and Peiping around 1900. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: Song assignments and division of acts unknown. 

“Compliments”; “Bacchus”; “King of Old”; “A Chinese Love Song”; “Let Us Part Good Friends”; “I Enter 
the Shrine”; “Hot China”; “A Cup of Tea”; “A Wreath of Fragrant Orange Blossoms”; “We Are Alone”; 
“Bestowal of the Yellow Jacket”; “Yours Is My Heart Alone”; “Mi, Mi, Fu Li”; “Love Has Come to Me at 
Last”; “In Our Country Oriental”; “My Almond Eyes of Eastern Skies”; “When Love Has Gone”; “Pretty 
Little You, Homely Little Me”; “Love’s the Same, the Same Old Game” 


Prince Chu Chang was the first of three American adaptations of Franz Lehar’s operetta Das Land des 
Lachelns (The Land of Smiles); all three versions had different titles, and all were failures. The Shuberts 
produced Prince Chu Chang and The Land of Smiles (1932), both of which closed during their pre-Broadway 
tryouts without risking New York, and the third adaptation (Yours Is My Heart) opened on Broadway in 
1946 and lasted for just thirty-six performances. The New York Times reported that the Shuberts changed 
the operetta’s title from The Land of Smiles to Prince Chu Chang in order to avoid confusion with Zieg- 
feld’s upcoming Smiles, which was set for its New York opening just a month after the projected premiere 
of Lehar’s work (had it reached Broadway, the operetta would have opened at Jolson’s Theatre “on or about” 
October 20, 1930). 

As Die Gelbe Jacke (The Yellow Jacket), the original version of the operetta premiered in Vienna at the 
Theatre an der Wien on February 8, 1923, with a libretto by Victor Leon. The work underwent considerable 
revision, and a final version was presented in Berlin on October 10, 1929, at the Metropol Theatre with Rich- 
ard Tauber in what became his signature role as Prince Chu Chang. The song that later became known as 
“Yours Is My Heart Alone” is the operetta’s most famous number. 

The Shuberts gave Prince Chu Chang a lavish production; nonetheless, it floundered on the road after less 
than two weeks. The Newark Evening News said Lehar’s “font of melody sends forth no trickling stream” 
and instead “gushes as it did in earlier days,” and the “cleverly contrived” libretto had “enough humor” to 
overcome any “cloying” aspects. The score had “invention” that gave “distinction and flavor” to the evening, 
the music that was “wedded to the more important lyrics” was not “commonplace,” and the results were 
“singable” songs that were “grateful” for the show’s “well-trained vocalists.” 

The operetta’s plot revolved around Lisa Lichtenfels (Gladys Baxter in the current production) who is en- 
gaged to Gustave von Popenstein (Jerry Goff), but when she meets and falls in love with Prince Chu Chang 
(Clifford Newdahl] she agrees to go with him to China where they'll be married. But royal custom decrees that 
the prince must first marry a girl to whom he was engaged at the age of twelve, and once that marriage takes 
place he can then wed Lisa. For some reason, Lisa just can’t quite cotton to the marriage rituals of Old Peiping. 
Despite her growing resistance to the prince and his country’s customs, he truly loves her and decides to keep 
her prisoner in the royal palace. In most productions, the prince eventually relents and allows Lisa to return 
to Europe. But for the current version, the story was structured as a dream, and so after meeting the prince in 
Vienna and becoming attracted to him, Lisa dreams of what life might be like with him in China. The dream 
reveals how his world is far different from hers with a culture at odds with her upbringing, and when she awak- 
ens she tosses aside any idea of going to China with the prince and realizes that her future is with Gustave. 

There have been at least five film versions of the operetta, four produced in Germany: two were theatrical 
releases, one in 1930 with Tauber and another in 1952 with Marta Eggerth and Jan Kiepura; a 1961 adaptation 
was produced for German television; and a 1974 version (which was apparently first seen on German televi- 
sion} was released on DVD by Deutsche Grammophon. There was also a 1962 Australian television adapta- 
tion. The numerous recordings of the score include releases by EMI Classics and Angel Records on two-CD 
sets (a libretto is included with most recordings of the score). A one-CD set by Telarc Records (# 80419) is 
conducted by Richard Bonynge and sung in English with a cast that includes Nancy Gustafson and Jerry Had- 
ley. During his career, Tauber recorded songs from the operetta. 
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For information about the second version of the operetta, see entry for The Land of Smiles (this entry also 
includes information about the 1946 Broadway version Yours Is My Heart). 


TATTLE TALES (1930) 


“A REVUE” 


The revue opened on July 14, 1930, at the Shubert-Wilbur Theatre in Boston, Massachusetts, and permanently 
closed there on August 2, without ever playing on Broadway, where it had been scheduled to open later in 
August at a Shubert house. The information below is taken from the second week’s program, dated July 
21. (There were three musicals titled Tattle Tales, in 1920, 1930, and 1933, and except for sharing the 
same title, all were unrelated. See below for more information.) 

Sketches: Alfred Cheney Johnston, Walter Lewis, A. Dorian Otvos, John Patton Russell, Walter Wayburn, and 
Beth Wendell 

Lyrics: Mareo Artames, Ben Black, Ed (aka Edward) Heyman, Max Lief, Nathaniel Lief, Herb Magidson, John 
(aka Johnny) Mercer, Ned Washington, Beth Wendell, and Greg (aka W. W.) Williamson 

Music: Lou (aka Lew aka Louis) Alter, Fred Astaire, Ben Black, Arthur Cavanaugh, Michael H. Cleary, Richard 
Meyers (aka Myers), Ralph Rainger, Ken Smith, and Jack Wiggin 

Direction: Alexander Leftwich; Producer: Alexander Leftwich; Choreography: Jack Haskell; Scenery: “Art 
Direction” by Alfred Cheney Johnston; Costumes: Florence Calkins, Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direc- 
tion: Hilding Anderson 

Cast: Mickie Alpert, Mareo Artames, Sheila Barrett, Ethel Britton, Florence Dore, Billy Griffith, The Great 
Alexander, Priscilla Gurney, Franklyn Hornaday, Fred Keating, Alexander Leftwich Jr., Odette Myrtil, Joe 
Penner, Oscar Ragland, Mary Sawyer, Leroy Schotte, Val and Ernie Stanton, Billy Taft, Teddie Walters, 
Jerry White; The Tattle Tales Girls: Sydna Morgan, Gertrude McPherson, Doris Jay, Amy Frank, Ripples 
Nash, Ethel Kriston, Renee Evans, Jean Warren, Jane Hurd, Eleanore Mae, Rene Nash, Emroy Goodwin; 
The Tattle Tales Octet: Emma Thomas, Nillie Thomas, Henrietta Dunn, Henry Davis, James Davis, Van 
Jackson, Paul Johnson; Pianists: Amy Frank, Gertrude McPherson, Billy White, Michael H. Cleary; Note: 
The program listed two male performers, but provided only their last names, Stillman and Williams. 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Billy Griffith Thanks You and Introduces You to the Cast”; “Wake Up, Sally” (lyric by Greg Wil- 
liamson, music by Jack Wiggin) (Bill Taft, Mary Sawyer, The Tattle Tales Girls); “Hell Bent for Heaven” 
(lyric by Ned Washington and Herb Magidson, music by Michael H. Cleary) (Mickie Alpert); “The Special 
Offer” (sketch by Beth Wendell) (A Young Girl: Ethel Britton; A Maid: Sheila Barrett; A Photographer: 
Ernie Stanton); “You Mug, You’re Marvelous” (lyric by Ned Washington and Herb Magidson, music by 
Michael H. Cleary) (Priscilla Gurney, Billy Taft, The Tattle Tales Girls; with special dance by Priscilla 
Gurney, Mary Sawyer, Stillman, and Joe Penner); “Ballyhoo” (sketch) (Fred Keating, Joe Penner; assisted 
by The Great Alexander), “Lullaby in Blue” (lyric by Ed Heyman, music by Ken Smith) (Odette Myrtil]; 
“Black and White” (sketch by Walter Wayburn) (An Eminent Surgeon: Oscar Ragland; A Trained Nurse: 
Elinore Mae; A Husband and Father: Mickie Alpert; Another Trained Nurse: Ethel Britton); “Make Me” 
(lyric by Ned Washington and Herb Magidson, music by Michael H. Cleary) (Florence Dore, Billy Taft, 
The Tattle Tales Dancing Eight); Val and Ernie Stanton; “Surrender” (lyric by Ned Washington and Herb 
Magidson, music by Michael H. Cleary) (Franklyn Hornaday; The Mechanicians: Billy Griffith, Mickie 
Alpert, Oscar Ragland, Val Stanton, Alexander Leftwich Jr., Mareo Artames, Williams, and The Great Al- 
exander; The Tattle Tales Octette), “They Shall Not Pass” (sketch by Walter Lewis) (He: Mickie Alpert; 
She: Sheila Barrett; Him: Oscar Ragland); “That’s the Gypsy in Me” (lyric by Max and Nathaniel Lief, 
music by Lou Alter) (Odette Myrtil); “Someone Like Me” (lyric by Ned Washington and Herb Magidson, 
music by Michael H. Cleary) (Priscilla Gurney, Billy Taft, The Tattle Tales Dancing Eight), “Fishing” 
(sketch by John Patton Russell) (A Fisherman: Joe Penner; Another Fisherman: Val Stanton; Yet Another 
Fisherman: Billy Griffith; And Still Another Fisherman: Fred Keating; assisted by The Great Alexander); 
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“Counting the Sheep” (lyric by Max and Nathaniel Lief, music by Lou Alter) (Mickey Alpert); “Let’s 
Write a Song” (lyric by Ned Washington and Herb Magidson, music by Michael H. Cleary) (Joe Penner, 
The Tattle Tales Girls); “My Impression of You” (lyric by Ned Washington and Herb Magidson, music 
by Michael H. Cleary) (Franklyn Hornaday, Ethel Britton); “Pierrotnade” (lyric by Beth Wendell, music 
by Ralph Rainger) (Pierrot: Odette Myrtil; Columbine: Teddie Walters; Harlequin: Mareo Artames), “Eu- 
ropean Plan” (sketch by Walter Wayburn) (The Wife: Mary Sawyer; The Husband: Ernie Stanton; The 
Lover: Val Stanton; The Waiter: Mareo Artames); “Then Came the War” (lyric and music by Ben Black) 
(Joe Penner); “Do a Hallelujah” (lyric by Greg Williamson, music by Jack Wiggin) (Singers: Mickie Alpert, 
Company; Dancer: Leroy Schotte} 

Act Two: Note: During the entr’acte, pianists Billy White and Michael H. Cleary entertained in the theatre 
lounge; “Brides” (sketch by Beth Wendell) (lyric by Mareo Artames, music by Arthur Cavanaugh) (The 
Reverend Doctor Yes: Billy Griffith; A Bride: Ethel Britton; A Husband: Ernie Stanton; A Bride: Sheila 
Barrett; A Husband: Val Stanton; Bridesmaids and Choir); The Tattle Tales Girls; “I Might Like It” (lyric 
by Ned Washington and Herb Magidson, music by Michael H. Cleary) (Teddie Walters, Joe Penner); “More 
and More” (lyric by John Mercer, music by Richard Meyers and Fred Astaire) (Odette Myrtil); “Approval” 
(sketch by A. Dorian Otvos) (Joe Penner, Val Stanton); “The Sweet Sixteen” (lyric by John Mercer, music 
by Richard Meyers) (The Four Gold Diggers: Florence Dore, Mary Sawyer, Priscilla Gurney, and Teddie 
Walters; The Four Romantic Young Men: Mickie Alpert, Stillman, Mareo Artames, and Billy Taft; The 
Four Butter and Egg Men: Joe Penner, Billy Griffith, Val Stanton, Ernie Stanton; The Four Other Young 
Men: Williams, Oscar Ragland, Alexander Leftwich Jr., and The Great Alexander), “Just a Sentimental 
Tune” (lyric by Max and Nathaniel Lief, music by Lou Alter) (Teddie Walters, Franklyn Hornaday, The 
Tattle Tales Girls and Octette, and Billy White and Michael H. Cleary at the pianos); “The Watch Fob” 
(sketch by John Patton Russell) (A Deft Young Man: Joe Penner; A Policeman: Oscar Ragland; A Modern 
Salesman: Val Stanton; An Overzealous Enthusiast: Billy Griffith; A Police Lieutenant: Ernie Stanton), 
“The Inevitable” (sketch by Alfred Cheney Johnston) (A Lady: Odette Myrtil; A Young Man: Mario Ar- 
tames; Another Young Man: Jerry White; Still Another Young Man: Billy Taft; And Another Young Man: 
The Great Alexander; And Yet Another Young Man: Mickie Alpert; A Butler: Oscar Ragland), “That Mr. 
Brown” (lyric by Greg Williamson, music by Jack Wiggin) (Teddie Walters, Leroy Schotte, The Tattle 
Tales Girls); Val and Ernie Stanton; Odette Myrtil and Joe Penner; “Catherine of Russia” (lyric by Max 
and Nathaniel Lief, music by Ralph Rainger) (Odette Myrtil); “The Baby Grand Finale” (Company} 


Producer Alexander Leftwich’s revue Tattle Tales permanently closed in Boston after a tryout engagement 
of three weeks, but Leftwich didn’t give up. In early 1931, his revue Better Times toured for about a month, 
and like Tattle Tales closed on the road and didn’t risk Broadway. For Better Times, Leftwich borrowed ten 
songs and sketches from Tattle Tales, plus a few of the show’s actors and creative staff. 

An unsigned article in the New York Times titled “Plays in the Provinces” reported that the Boston 
Herald reviewed Tattle Tales and said the costumes and décor (the latter entirely made of satin drapes) were 
“beautiful,” “delicate,” and “imaginative.” As for Joe Penner, he was “funniest” in his song “Then Came the 
War,” and while the production offered a great deal of dancing with solos, duos, and ensembles, the choreog- 
raphy didn’t depart “by a single flourish of a leg from the routine of seasons past.” The evening’s best enter- 
tainment was by magician Fred Keating, but the critic reminded the reader that Tattle Tales was supposed to 
be a revue and not a “magician’s carnival.” 

Eight songs and two sketches were carried over for Better Times: the songs “Wake Up, Sally”; “My Im- 
pression of You”; “You Mug, You’re Marvelous”; “Surrender”; “The Sweet Sixteen”; “Make Me” (aka “Make 
Me!”); “I Might Like It”; and “Someone Like Me”; and the sketches “The Special Offer” and “European Plan,” 
which was titled “Overnight” for Better Times. A few months after the collapse of Tattle Tales, an eleventh 
number from the show was recycled for another revue. In this case, Penner reprised “Then Came the War” 
for The Vanderbilt Revue during its short run of thirteen performances. 

Note that the score for Tattle Tales included at least two songs with lyrics by John (later Johnny) Mercer, 
“More and More,” with music by Richard Meyers (aka Myers) and Fred Astaire, and “The Sweet Sixteen,” 
with music by Meyers. The Complete Lyrics of Johnny Mercer reports that the lyric of the former song is 
missing, and the latter isn’t referenced in the collection. The collection includes the lyric of “Another Case 
of the Blues” (music by Meyers), and states the song was heard in Tattle Tales. Although the song isn’t listed 
in the second week’s program, it may have been performed at one point or another during the three-week run. 
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The current Tattle Tales isn’t related to the show with the same title that opened in 1933 with Barbara 
Stanwyck and Frank Fay (see entry). Neither is it related to a 1920 book musical of the same title with lyrics 
by Howard Johnson and music by Archie Gottler, which starred Cliff Edwards. The 1920 musical closed on 
the road, but resurfaced the following year as The Whirl of the Town, where it again shuttered prior to Broad- 
way. Finally a third version of the show (as The Mimic World of 1921) opened on Broadway, where it played 


for twenty-seven performances. 


EV) 


1931-1932 Season 


THE THIRD LITTLE SHOW 


“A New Musica SHow” 


Theatre: Music Box Theatre 

Opening Date: June 1, 1931; Closing Date: September 26, 1931 

Performances: 136 

Sketches: Marc Connelly, Noel Coward, Edward Eliscu, S. J. Perelman, Peter Spencer, and Harry Wall 

Lyrics: Harold Adamson, Noel Coward, Earl Crooker, Edward Eliscu, Ted Fetter, Grace Henry, Herman Hup- 
feld, Max Lief, Nathaniel Lief, and David Oppenheim 

Music: Michael H. Cleary, Noel Coward, Morris Hamilton, Herman Hupfeld, Will Irwin, Burton Lane, Ned 
Lehak, William M. Lewis Jr., and Henry Sullivan 

Direction: Staged by Alexander Leftwich (production “under the supervision of” Dwight Deere Wiman and 
“editing” by Edward Eliscu); Producers: Dwight Deere Wiman in association with Tom Weatherly; Cho- 
reography: Dave Gould (additional choreography by Carl Randall, and later in the run Boots McKenna was 
credited with assisting Gould in the creation of the dances); Scenery: Jo Mielziner; Costumes: Raymond 
Sovey; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: The Al Goodman Orchestra “under the direction of” 
Max Meth 

Cast: Beatrice Lillie, Ernest Truex, Carl Randall, Walter O’Keefe, Constance Carpenter, Gertrude McDonald, 
Sandra Gale, Edward Arnold, Jerry Norris, William M. Griffith, Dorothy Fitzgibbon, Jack Riano; The 
Little Show Girls: Louise Allen, Jane Barrett, Gertrude Blake, Maxine Darrell, Kay Devery, Lonita Foster, 
Frances Gordon, Ruth Gormly, Sara Jane, Julie Jenner, Betty Lee, Martha Maggard, Elaine Mann, Doris 
Maye, Polly Porter, Kay Riley, Rose Shaw, Dorothy Waller; The Little Show Boys: Milton Brodus, Frank 
Edmunds, Dick Kirby, Marvin Lawlor, Bob Long, Mickey Ray, Beau Tilden, Jack Voeth, George Weedon 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Meet the Principals”; “I'll Putcha Pitcha in the Paper” (lyric by Max and Nathaniel Lief, music by 
Michael H. Cleary) (The Little Show Girls and Boys); “Cat’s Cradle” (sketch by Noel Coward) (Miss Tas- 
sell: Beatrice Lillie, Mr. Maudsley: Ernest Truex); “Say the Word” (lyric by Harold Adamson, music by Bur- 
ton Lane) (Dorothy Fitzgibbon, Jerry Norris, The Little Show Girls and Boys), Walter O’Keefe; “Mad Dogs 
and Englishmen” (lyric and music by Noel Coward] (Beatrice Lillie, The Little Show Girls and Boys); “His 
Wedding Night” (sketch by S. J. Perelman) (Announcer: Constance Carpenter; Grimes: Walter O'Keefe; 
Maid: Dorothy Fitzgibbon; Lord Philbert: Ernest Truex; The Right Honorable Harry Bellairs: Jerry Nor- 
ris; Lady Kitty: Sandra Gale; Lord Melton: William M. Griffith), “Falling in Love” (lyric by Earle Crooker, 
music by Henry Sullivan) (Constance Carpenter, Jerry Norris); Carl Randall; “Sang Froid” (sketch by Harry 
Wall) (Miss Hammond: Beatrice Lillie; Miss Harvey: Constance Carpenter; La Patronne: Sandra Gale; Un 
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Apache: Carl Randall; Gigolo: Jerry Norris; Gendarme: Edward Arnold; Les Autres: William M. Griffith, 
Dorothy Fitzgibbon]; “Going, Going, Gone!” (lyric by Edward Eliscu, music by Henry Sullivan) (Ernest 
Truex); “You Forgot Your Gloves” (lyric by Edward Eliscu, music by Ned Lehak) (Constance Carpenter, 
Jerry Norris, Ensemble}; “The Late Comer” (sketch by Peter Spencer) (Announcer: Ernest Truex; Beatrice 
Lillie, assisted by William M. Griffith, Dorothy Fitzgibbon, Edward Arnold, Jerry Norris, Gertrude McDon- 
ald, Dorothy Weller, The Little Show Girls and Boys); “I’ve Lost My Heart” (lyric by Grace Henry, music 
by Morris Hamilton] (Gertrude McDonald, Carl Randall, The Little Show Girls and Boys); “When Yuba 
Plays the (Rhumba on His) Tuba” (lyric and music by Herman Hupfeld) (Walter O’Keefe); “Sevilla” (lyric 
by Edward Eliscu, music by Ned Lehak) (Beatrice Lillie} 

Act Two: “African Shrieks” (lyric by Edward Eliscu, music by Ned Lehak) (Director: Edward Arnold; Hunter: 
Bob Long; Bango: Ernest Truex; Fango: Sandra Gale; Chango: Walter O’Keefe; Rango: Constance Carpen- 
ter; Mango: Jack Riano; The Little Show Girls; “Monkey Specialty”: Jack Riano); Beatrice Lillie (specialty 
sequence; although it wasn’t listed in the program, “There Are Fairies at the Bottom of My Garden” [lyric 
and music by Rose Fyleman and Liza Lehmann] was included in this interlude); “Catchelor-the-Bachelor” 
(sketch by Edward Eliscu) (Mother: Constance Carpenter; Child: Ernest Truex; Catchelor-the-Bachelor: 
Carl Randall; Maxie-the-Taxi: William M. Griffith; Norman-the-Doorman: Jerry Norris; Ratcheck-the- 
Hatcheck: Gertrude McDonald, Traitor-the-Waiter: Walter O’Keefe; Toastess-the-Hostess: Sandra Gale; 
Dorine-the-Chorine: Dorothy Fitzgibbon); Walter O’Keefe; “The Traveler” (sketch by Marc Connelly) 
(Morton: William M. Griffith; Mr. Mercer: Ernest Truex; Mr. Barclay: Edward Arnold); “You Might as 
Well Pretend” (lyric by Edward Eliscu and Ted Fetter, music by William M. Lewis Jr.) (Jerry Norris, Con- 
stance Carpenter, The Little Show Girls]; “Little Geezer” (lyrics by Max and Nathaniel Lief and Dave Op- 
penheim, music by Michael H. Cleary) (Big Shot: Edward Arnold; Secretary: Dorothy Fitzgibbon; Frankie: 
Walter O’Keefe; Ida May Tong: Sandra Gale; The Little Show Boys}; “On the Western Plains” (Beatrice 
Lillie); “Le Five O’Clock” (words and choreography by Carl Randall, music by Will Irwin) (He: Carl Ran- 
dall; She: Gertrude McDonald; The Chorus: The Little Show Girls); “Cinema Lorelei” (lyric by Edward 
Eliscu, music by Ned Lehak) (Beatrice Lillie, The Little Show Girls), Finale 


In little more than two years, The Little Show had become legendary as the epitome of the perfect inti- 
mate revue. It opened in 1929 at the Music Box Theatre (which was also home to the third edition), and it 
played for 321 performances with a cast headlined by Clifton Webb, Libby Holman, and Fred Allen, sketches 
mostly by George S. Kaufman and Allen, and a score mostly by Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz, which 
included their standard “I Guess I’ll Have to Change My Plan” as well as “Moanin’ Low” (lyric by Dietz and 
music by Ralph Rainger) and “Can’t We Be Friends?” (lyric by Paul James and music by Kay Swift). The Sec- 
ond Little Show was a disappointment that played for just sixty-three performances. It lacked both the star 
power and the superior material of the earlier presentation, and Dietz and Schwartz’s score failed to yield a 
hit (but Herman Hupfeld’s “Sing Something Simple” caused a minor stir). 

The current edition (without songs by Dietz and Schwartz) received good reviews, and no doubt its 
short run of four months was due to the enormously favorable critical and audience response to Dietz and 
Schwartz's The Band Wagon, which opened two nights later and not only dominated the season but went 
down in the record books as Broadway’s classiest and most entertaining revue. 

The third Little Show had much to offer: Beatrice Lillie was at her maddest, endearing comic Ernest Truex 
was along for the fun, and the sketch writers included Dorothy Parker, George S. Kaufman, and Marc Con- 
nelly. The revue’s seventeen lyricists and composers contributed a number of songs that were well received, 
but only two are still remembered. Herman Hupfeld’s “When Yuba Plays the (Rhumba on His) Tuba” had 
a brief vogue, and Coward’s “Mad Dogs and Englishmen” became the score’s most famous number. It was 
introduced by Lillie, and was later interpolated into Coward’s score for the 1932 London revue Words and 
Music, where it was performed by Romney Brent (Noel Coward: The Complete Lyrics reports that during the 
tryout of Words and Music, the number was sung by John Mills and that after two tryout performances it 
was taken over by Brent). 

Besides the now-classic “Mad Dogs and Englishmen,” Lillie had a field day with her material. In the 
sketch “Sang Froid” she portrayed a clueless tourist in a restaurant in bad old Montmartre who mindlessly 
chats away and sips her tea while completely failing to notice that a murder is taking place just inches from 
her table. In the sketch “The Late Comer” she portrayed one of those annoying people in the theatre audience 
who always seems to have a ticket for a seat in your vicinity. She threw herself into a mad tango in “Sevilla,” 
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and for the sketch “On the Western Plains,” she demolished Ruth Draper and her monologues (the program 
gave its “apologies” to Draper). 

J. H. in the New York Times said the revue was “bright and knowing and generally urbane” and had “more 
than speaking acquaintanceship with its illustrious ancestor” The Little Show. The evening seldom forgot 
“its point of view” and the “brightly dressed affair” offered “handsome and inventive” décor by Jo Mielziner, 
fast dancing by Carl Randall, “wise” sketches, songs with “lilt” (he singled out “Say the Word,” “Falling in 
Love,” “I’ve Lost My Heart,” and “You Might as Well Pretend,” all of which “will soon be sauntering out 
melodiously over the ether”). Above all there was the “forever amazing” Lillie with “the radiant gleam of 
the Lillie wit.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker found the evening “intimate, genteel, and at all times pleasant,” and 
it succeeded “as well as its grandfather, the first Little Show, and that is saying a great, great deal.” Further, 
the revue had Lillie, “which is also saying a great, great deal.” She had “never been better,” and if she were 
the only cast member in the show, it would still “be imperative that you see it.” As for “Mad Dogs and Eng- 
lishmen,” it was “the best satirical single number in town.” 

An unsigned review in Time liked the “above-average entertainment,” singled out Lillie’s “Sang Froid” as 
the revue’s “funniest” sketch, and noted that “the best tunes from this tuneful” show were “Falling in Love,” 
“I’ve Lost My Heart,” and “You Forgot Your Gloves.” 

During the run there was a considerable reordering of the material and Marc Connelly’s sketch “The 
Guest” from The Second Little Show was added while the song “Cinema Lorelei” was cut. Lillie later re- 
corded “There Are Fairies at the Bottom of My Garden,” and “Mad Dogs and Englishmen” was recorded by 
Coward. The collection Life’s a Funny Present (Rialto Records CD # SLRR-9306) includes “When Yuba Plays 
the (Rhumba on His) Tuba,” and the collection You Can’t Put Ketchup on the Moon (Rialto Records CD # 
SLRR-9201) includes “You Forgot Your Gloves.” 


THE BAND WAGON 
“A REVUE” 


Theatre: New Amsterdam Theatre 

Opening Date: June 3, 1931; Closing Date: January 16, 1932 

Performances: 260 

Sketches: George S. Kaufman and Howard Dietz 

Lyrics: Howard Dietz 

Music: Arthur Schwartz 

Direction: Hassard Short; Producer: Max Gordon; Choreography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery: Albert R. Johnson; 
Costumes: Kiviette and Constance Ripley; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: The Al Goodman 
Orchestra under the direction of Max Meth 

Cast: Fred Astaire, Adele Astaire, Frank Morgan, Helen Broderick, Tilly Losch, John Barker, Philip Loeb, 
Francis Pierlot, Jay Wilson, Helen Carrington, Roberta Robinson, Peter Chambers, Ed Jerome; The Girls: 
Joey Benton, Topsy Humphreys, Marcia Sweet, Nona Otero, Carol Renwick, Ruth Sproule, Evelyn Nich- 
ols, Alice Kellerman, Lillian Duncan, Virginia Allen, Florence Chumbecas, Catherine Laughlin, Phyllis 
Cameron, Dorothy Dodd, Virginia Whitmore, Gracea Fleming, Marjorie Baglin, Wilma Roelof, Helene 
Shepard, Marcelle Edwards; The Boys: Ward Tallman, James Lee, Albert Amato, Buddy Irwin, Roy Santos, 
Leon Alton, Jack Douglas, Gilbert White, Vernon Hammer, James Cushman, Harold Voeth 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “As Others See Us” (aka “It Better Be Good!”) (Company); “Sweet Music” (Fred Astaire, Adele 
Astaire], “High and Low” (Roberta Robinson, John Barker, The Girls); “When the Rain Goes Pitter-Patter” 
(sketch) (Frank Morgan, Helen Broderick); “The Flag” (dance) (Tilly Losch); “For Good Old Nectar” (sketch]} 
(Adele Astaire, Roberta Robinson, Frank Morgan, Jay Wilson, Philip Loeb, Francis Pierlot, Fred Astaire, 
John Barker, Others); “A Nice Place to Visit” (sketch) (Helen Broderick); “Hoops” (Fred Astaire, Adele 
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Astaire); “Confession” (The Girls and The Boys); “The Pride of the Claghornes” (sketch) (Jasper: Philip 
Loeb; Colonel Jefferson Claghorne: Frank Morgan; Sarah: Helen Broderick; Breeze: Adele Astaire; Simpson 
Carter: Fred Astaire; Ely Carter: Francis Pierlot; Martin Carter: Jay Wilson); “New Sun in the Sky” (Fred 
Astaire); “(I’d Rather Be) Miserable with You” (Adele Astaire, Frank Morgan); “I Love Louisa” (Fred Astaire, 
Adele Astaire, Company) 

Act Two: “Again!” (sketch) (Philip Loeb, Jay Wilson, Peter Chambers); “Dancing in the Dark” (John Barker; 
Dancers: Tilly Losch, The Girls); “Nanette” (Frank Morgan, Philip Loeb, Francis Pierlot, Peter Cham- 
bers); “The Great Warburton Mystery” (sketch) (Ivy Meredith: Adele Astaire; Inspector Cartwright: Frank 
Morgan; Mrs. Boule: Helen Carrington; Mr. Boule: Ed Jerome; Miss Hutton: Roberta Robinson; Mr. Dodd: 
Peter Chambers; Mr. Wallace: John Barker; Walker: Philip Loeb; First Policeman: Jay Wilson; Second Po- 
liceman: Leon Alton; The Murdered Man: Francis Pierlot); “Where Can He Be?” (Helen Broderick, The 
Boys); “The Beggar Waltz” (Tilly Losch, Fred Astaire, Ensemble}; “P.S.” (sketch) (Frank Morgan); “White 
Heat” (Fred Astaire, Adele Astaire, Ensemble); “Pour Le Bain” (sketch) (Mrs. Prescott: Helen Broderick; 
Mr. Knipper: John Barker; Mr. Cadwallader: Francis Pierlot; An Attendant: Ed Jerome; The Demonstrator: 
Fred Astaire; Mr. Leftwich: Philip Loeb); “Five Star Finale” (Company) 


The Band Wagon was perhaps the ultimate Broadway revue. By all accounts, it was the most entertaining 
and classiest of them all, and it’s now legendary for its star-studded cast (Fred Astaire and his sister Adele 
Astaire, comedian Frank Morgan, wise-cracking Helen Broderick, and dancer Tilly Losch) and memorable 
Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz score. Among the best songs were the haunting classic ballad “Dancing in 
the Dark” (which served as the title of Dietz’s 1974 autobiography), the joyously expectant “New Sun in the 
Sky,” the wry duet “(I’d Rather Be) Miserable with You,” the naughty “Confession” (one goes to bed at ten 
and then gets up and goes home at four), and “I Love Louisa,” a romp on a carousel that celebrated the oomp- 
pah-pahs of Old Germany. If all these weren’t enough, there were such bon-bons as “Sweet Music,” “High 
and Low,” “Hoops,” “Where Can He Be?,” “The Beggar Waltz,” and “White Heat,” and the revue got off to 
a roaring start with “As Others See Us” (aka “It Better Be Good!”) in which the entire number encapsulated 
all the clichés of the typical revue (including serenades, waltzes, torch songs, tried-and-true dance routines, 
and quick blackouts). 

George S. Kaufman and Dietz’s sketches included the classic “The Pride of the Claghornes,” in which a 
proud and grand old Virginian family is aghast that the virtue of their daughter Breeze (Adele Astaire) is in 
question (you see, her suitors have remained gentlemen, and to the family’s horror the girl’s honor is still 
intact). Another sketch (“For Good Old Nectar”) turned college life’s adulation of sport heroes into a cheering 
section for the school’s history champion, “The Great Warburton Mystery” spoofed drawing-room mystery 
thrillers, and “Pour le Bain” laughed at the high-toned approach for the marketing of bathroom fixtures and 
appliances. 

The revue offered choreography by Albertina Rasch, including Tillie Losch and the female ensemble 
swirling to “Dancing in the Dark” as John Barker sang the haunting lyric, and “The Flag” was a virtuoso solo 
dance by Losch. Another dance highlight was Fred Astaire and Losch’s “The Beggar Waltz,” which was set 
to a dazzling scenic effect in which a beggar (Astaire) sits on the steps of the Viennese Opera House. As the 
stage revolves, he dreams he’s inside the theatre where he dances with the star (Losch], and at dream’s end 
he’s back on the steps outside the theatre where the dancer emerges and tosses money to him. There was also 
the mad-cap cavorting of “Hoops” in which Fred Astaire and Adele Astaire played incorrigible children who 
wreak havoc in a Parisian park, and last but not least was the top-hat affair of “White Heat,” which against an 
art deco background of silver and black the Astaires and all the chorus dancers appeared in identical evening 
clothes as they went into their pounding, rhythmic dance. 

Kiviette and Constance Ripley’s costumes were stunning (Losch’s art deco gold gown for “The Flag” may 
well be the single most spectacular costume in the history of musical theatre], and Albert R. Johnson’s fabu- 
lous décor utilized a double revolving stage that included the aforementioned carousel for “I Love Louisa,” 
the splendid silver-and-black art deco background for “White Heat,” the exterior and interior spaces of the 
elegant opera house for “The Beggar Waltz,” and a slanted floor of mirrors lit from beneath by shifting images 
of light for “Dancing in the Dark.” 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times exclaimed that after The Band Wagon it would “be difficult for 
the old-time musical show to hold up its head.” Here was a “thoroughly modern revue” that was “both funny 
and lovely” with “wit, gaiety and splendor.” The evening was “brilliantly” written, “brilliantly” directed, 
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“brilliantly” acted, and “brilliantly” scored, and the result was a “long step forward in the development of a 
civilized art of stage revues.” Atkinson praised the “macabre splendor” of “Dancing in the Dark” and noted 
that Schwartz's music for the number exuded “nervous, stunning color.” The revue was the “best vehicle” 
the Astaires ever had, Broderick’s “venom” was “subdued and deadly,” Morgan displayed his “dignified fu- 
tility,” and Losch raised “musical show dancing to the level of a fine art.” He noted that with this “adroit, 
informed and intelligent” satire, “you need not check your brains with your hat.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker decided that even had it cost a million dollars, the revue couldn’t have 
been better. The opening spoof of typical revue offerings was “so devastating as to make the ordinary revue 
producer shoot himself if he had any sense”; “The Beggar’s Waltz” was “sensational”; Schwartz’s music was 
“very nice” (Benchley singled out “Hoops” and “I Love Louisa”); and he concluded that The Band Wagon 
was “the year’s top.” 

An unsigned review in Time also praised the opening number, “a mad kaleidoscope of musicomedy cli- 
chés” in which the chorus warned “if you haven’t got rhythm .. . then you haven’t got rhythm.” The evening 
was “something well out of the ordinary” and “future revues [would] have a hard time equaling The Band 
Wagon’s beauty, charm, [and] imagination.” 

The sketch “The Great Warburton Mystery” is included in the 1979 collection By George: A Kaufman 
Collection (compiled and edited by Donald Oliver and published in hardback by St. Martin’s Press). 

Fred Astaire and Adele Astaire recorded a few songs from the score with Leo Reisman and His Or- 
chestra along with an occasional background chorus (for “I Love Louisa”) and a piano accompaniment by 
Arthur Schwartz (for “White Heat”). Besides these numbers, the recording (later released by RCA Records 
[London] LP # RD-7756) includes an overture, “Sweet Music,” “High and Low,” “Hoops,” “Confession,” 
“New Sun in the Sky,” “Ballet Music,” “The Beggar’s Waltz,” and “Dancing in the Dark.” (The album 
also includes two original cast performances by Fred Astaire for “Night and Day” and “I’ve Got You on 
My Mind” from Cole Porter’s The Gay Divorce.) These recordings are also included in The Band Wagon 
(issued by The Smithsonian Collection LP # DPM-1-0417/R-021), an album worth seeking because it in- 
cludes spectacular photos from “Sweet Music,” “The Flag,” “Hoops,” “I Love Louisa,” and “White Heat.” 
The Music of Arthur Schwartz Volume One (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1975-6/A-6/B) includes “New 
Sun in the Sky” (Fred Astaire with Reisman’s orchestra); “Hoops” (Fred and Adele Astaire with Reisman’s 
orchestra}; “White Heat” (Fred Astaire with Reisman’s orchestra}; and “I Love Louisa” (Fred Astaire with 
Reisman’s orchestra). 

“(’d Rather Be) Miserable with You” is included in the collection Arthur Schwartz Revisited (Painted 
Smiles Records CD # PSCD-137); American Songbook Series: Arthur Schwartz (Smithsonian Recordings CD 
# RD-048-23/A-245/75) includes “Confession” (sung by Judy Holliday) and “Where Can He Be?” (Mary Mar- 
tin); Cheryl Parker—The World Is Turning Fast: The Songs of Arthur Schwartz (Cheryl Parker Records CD 
# CAPO952) includes “Confession”; and Broadway Showstoppers (Broadway Angel Records CD # 0777-7- 
54586-2-6} includes “Dancing in the Dark” in its original orchestration and thus allows the listener to hear 
the song exactly as it was presented in the 1931 production. 

A program note stated that “the double revolving stage and all scenic and lighting effects are protected 
and patented, as The Band Wagon will be produced in London, Paris and Berlin” (but it appears the revue was 
never produced in those cities). 

There are two related films inspired by The Band Wagon. In 1949, Twentieth Century-Fox released 
Dancing in the Dark, an obscure film that never seems to surface on cable television or home video. The 
plot dealt with backstage problems when a movie studio plans to bring The Band Wagon to the silver 
screen, and it starred Adolphe Menjou, William Powell, Betsy Drake, and Mark Stevens. The score included 
at least three songs from the original production (“Dancing in the Dark,” “New Sun in the Sky,” and “I 
Love Louisa”) and one from Dietz and Schwartz’s 1930 revue Three’s a Crowd (“Something to Remember 
You By”). In his review for the Times, Bosley Crowther noted that the morning-show attendees at the Roxy 
gave the film “sparse and fitful” laughter, and he surmised they were no doubt “stockholders of Twentieth 
Century-Fox.” 

MGM's classic 1953 musical The Band Wagon wasn’t based on the revue and instead offered a story 
line with songs from the Dietz and Schwartz songbook, including three from the original revue (“Dancing 
in the Dark,” “I Love Louisa,” and “New Sun in the Sky”). The film was directed by Vincente Minnelli, 
choreographed by Michael Kidd, written by Betty Comden and Adolph Green, and starred Fred Astaire, Cyd 
Charisse, Oscar Levant, Nanette Fabray, Jack Buchanan, and James Mitchell. The plot focused on entertainer 
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Tony Hunter (Astaire) who hopes to make a comeback in a new Broadway musical written by his friends Lily 
and Lester (Fabray and Levant), characters who are essentially stand-ins for Comden and Green. But Tony’s 
style of dancing is old-fashioned Broadway hoofing, a style that is at odds with his leading lady and classically 
trained ballerina Gaby (Charisse), and this difference at least temporarily causes friction between the two. 
To makes matters worse, the plumy and pompous British director Jerry Cordova (Buchanan) envisions the 
musical as a modern look at the Faust story, and his pretentious production bombs out of town. But every- 
one reworks the musical into an old-fashioned revue, the show becomes a hit, and naturally, Tony and Gaby 
become an item. 

Dietz and Schwartz wrote one new song for the movie, the jaunty and clever show-business salute “That’s 
Entertainment,” which quickly took its place with Irving Berlin’s “There’s No Business Like Show Business” 
(Annie Get Your Gun, 1946) and Cole Porter's “Another Op’nin’, Another Show” (Kiss Me, Kate, 1948) as part 
of a show-tune triptych which celebrates show business and show people. Years later, the song served as the 
overall title for a series of three films released between 1974 and 1994 that featured musical numbers from 
MGM musicals (there was also a fourth related film, That’s Dancing’). 

The 1953 film was released on a two-DVD set by Warner Home Video, Inc. (# 66984), and the bonus ma- 
terial includes Charisse (whose singing voice was dubbed by India Adams) and chorus performing the deleted 
song “Two-Faced Woman” (from Flying Colors, 1932), which was filmed but deleted from the final release 
print. The soundtrack was issued by Rhino Records (CD # R2—72253) and includes the outtake recording of 
“Two-Faced Woman” (with Adams) as well as a demo version of the song (by the film’s associate producer 
and musical arranger Roger Edens). The soundtrack also offers the recordings of two other outtakes, “Sweet 
Music” (sung by Fabray and Levant) and “Got a Bran’ New Suit” (from At Home Abroad, 1935, and here per- 
formed by Fabray and Astaire with Levant on piano), and a demo version of “That’s Entertainment” (Edens 
with Richard Beavers) (unlike “Two-Faced Woman,” which was recorded and filmed, “Sweet Music” and 
“Got a Bran’ New Suit” were recorded but not filmed). 

With essentially the same sets and costumes, and with Adams’s prerecording lip-synched by Joan Craw- 
ford, “Two-Faced Woman” made it to the screen when it was included in MGM’s 1953 film Torch Song. The 
somewhat mind-blowing number can be seen on the film’s DVD release in which Joan appears in what might 
charitably be described as Tropic Face. She’s a sight and a fright to behold, especially at the end of the number 
when she yanks off her wig in despair over some soap-operatic plot point (Joan Crawford Collection, Volume 
2, issued by Warner Home Video, Inc., # 3000014223). 

In 1954, the obscure summer-stock revue Aboard the Bandwagon played the straw-hat circuit with Roddy 
McDowell, Ethel Smith, Jerome Cowan, Peter Conlow, Ray Mason, Rain Winslow, and Tommy Wonder. The 
show featured songs by Dietz and Schwartz, many from The Band Wagon (including the seldom-heard “Na- 
nette”) and others from the team’s catalog (including “We Won’t Take It Back” from the 1948 revue Inside 
U.S.A.). The production offered one sketch from The Band Wagon (“Pour le Bain,” here “Pour le Toilette”) 
and it also included “That’s Entertainment.” 

As Dancing in the Dark, a stage adaptation of the 1953 film opened on March 13, 2008, at the Old Globe 
Theatre in San Diego, California, with a book by Douglas Carter Beane. The cast included Scott Bakula 
(Tony), Mara Davi (Gaby), Beth Leavel (Lily), Adam Heller (Lester), and Patrick Page (Jerry), and the score drew 
upon the Dietz and Schwartz catalog, including four songs from the original Band Wagon (“I Love Louisa,” 
“New Sun in the Sky,” “Sweet Music,” and “Dancing in the Dark”) along with “That’s Entertainment” and 
ten other numbers (such as the unjustly neglected ballad “Something You Never Had Before” from the team’s 
1961 book musical The Gay Life). 

After the 2008 premiere, Dancing in the Dark went into a long hiatus but eventually resurfaced as The 
Band Wagon in a special production by Encores! that opened at City Center on November 9, 2014. Beane 
reworked his script, Kathleen Marshall directed and choreographed, and the cast was headed by Brian Stokes 
Mitchell (Tony), Laura Osnes (Gaby), Tracey Ullman (Lily), Michael McKean (Lester), and Tony Sheldon 
(Jerry), the latter apparently a last-minute replacement for Roger Rees. There were hopes this version might 
eventually find its way to Broadway, but as of this writing the adaptation seems to be in another lengthy 
hiatus. 

Because of her eventual marriage, The Band Wagon marked Adele Astaire’s swan song to show business, 
and after The Band Wagon Fred Astaire appeared in just one more Broadway musical (The Gay Divorce) be- 
fore he became a film superstar. 
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ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1931 


Theatre: Ziegfeld Theatre 

Opening Date: July 1, 1931; Closing Date: November 21, 1931 

Performances: 165 

Sketches: Gene Buck and Mark Hellinger 

Lyrics: Gene Buck, Noel Coward, Walter Donaldson, Charles Farrell, Fred Fisher, Mack Gordon, E. Y. Har- 
burg, Joseph McCarthy, J. P. Murray, Jack Norworth, Barry Trivers, and the team of Powell and Stevens 
(first names unknown) 

Music: Nora Bayes, Arthur Bryan, Ivan Caryll, Noel Coward, Walter Donaldson, Chick Endor, Mack Gordon, 
Jay Gorney, James V. Monaco, Jack Norworth, Ben Oakland, Harry Revel, Hugo Riesenfeld, Dave Stamper, 
Dimitri Tiomkin, and the team of Powell and Stevens (first names unknown) 

Direction: Dialogue staged by Edward C. Lilley; Producer: Florenz Ziegfeld; Choreography: Dances by Bobby 
Connolly and Rasch Numbers by Albertina Rasch; Scenery: Joseph Urban; Costumes: John W. Harkrider; 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Victor Baravalle 

Cast: Harry Richmond, Ruth Etting, Jack Pearl, Helen Morgan, Albert Carroll, Gladys Glad, Hal LeRoy, Faith 
Bacon, Arthur Campbell, Mitzi Mayfair, John Daly Murphy, Dorothy Dell, Earl Oxford, The Collette 
Sisters (Ruth and Mildred), Frank and Milt Britton and Their Gang (including Gene Gory and Tito}, (Ford) 
Buck and (John) Bubbles, Reri, Ethel Borden, Netta Deuschateau, Kay English, George Lamar, Milton Le- 
Roy, Anne Lee Patterson, Leonard Stokes, Lena Thomas; The Albertina Rasch Dancers: Virginia Bethel, 
Helen Carson, Marguerite Durand, Marguerite Eisele, Clayton Estes, Rose Gale, Marjorie McLaughlin, 
Dorissa Nelova; Ladies of the Ensemble: Iris Adrian, Jean Audree, Virginia Biddle, Mildred Borst, Joan 
Burgess, Katherine Burke, Alice Burrage, Emmita Casanova, Catherine Clark, Billie Cortez, Dorothy 
Dodge, Betty Dumbris, Georgia Ellis, Caja Eric, Dorothy Flood, Rosa Fronson, Yvonne Grey, Cassie Han- 
ley, Helen Hannan, Pearl Harris, Eunice Holmes, Jean Howard, Marjorie Levoe, Lorelle McCarver, Olive 
McLay, Boots Mallory, Christine Maple, Freida Mierse, Vera Milton, Grace Moore, Patsy O’Day, Ruth 
K. Patterson, Vivian Porter, Betty Real, Mary Alice Rice, Bernice Roberts, Blanche Satchel, Billie Seward, 
Barbara Smith, Marie Stevens, Sunny Trowbridge, Helen Walsh, Eileen Wenzel; Boys: Thomas Arace, Jack 
Arthur, Robert Baldwin, Jack Bruns, Gordon Carper, David Drollet, John Gurney, Paul Gursdorf, Billy 
Hughes, Russell Johns, Tom Kendall, George Lamar, Frank Lang, Ernest McChesney, Frank McCormack, 
Dennis McCurtin, Herschel Martin, Jim Moore, William Royal, A. Samish, Conrad Sparin, Joseph Toner, 
Robert Wacker (or Walker), Robert White; Note: At least one source cites that Pearl Osgood appeared in 
the production. 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Orchestra); “Bring on the Follies Girls” (lyric by Gene Buck, music by Dave, aka Da- 
vid, Stamper) and “Help Yourself to Happiness” (lyric by Mack Gordon, music by Harry Revel) (Singer: 
Harry Richman; The Spirit of the Follies: Faith Bacon; The Follies Girl of 1931: Gladys Glad); “Grand 
Hotel” (sketch by Mark Hellinger) (Doctor Crechsen: John Daly Murphy; Beigle: Leonard Stokes; Polly 
Adlervitch: Helen Morgan; Alphonso Smith: Milton Le Roy; Baron Al Capone: Harry Richman; Cecil B. 
Goldwarner: Jack Pearl; Morosco: Earl Oxford; Hotel Room Clerk: Cliff Hall; Doorman: Conrad Sparin; 
Elevator Attendant: John Gurney; Capone’s Men: Jack Bruns, Frank Lang, William Royal, Russel Johns; 
Bellhops: Thomas Arace and A. Samish; Bellhop: Hershel Martin; Guests: Members of the Ensemble}; 
“Sunny Southern Smile” (lyric by Mack Gordon, music by Harry Revel) (Earl Oxford, Girls and Boys; 
Dancers: Hal LeRoy, The Collette Sisters}; Frank and Milt Britton and “Gang” with Gene Gory and Tito; 
“Fandango—Bolero” (music by Dimitri Tiomkin) (The Albertina Rasch Dancers); Impressions by Albert 
Carroll; “Half-Caste Woman” (originally heard in 1931 London revue Charles B. Cochran’s 1931 Revue 
(lyric and music by Noel Coward) (Helen Morgan); “Broadway Reverie” (sketch by Gene Buck and Mark 
Hellinger) Scene A: A Penthouse (Hostess: Ethel Borden; Miss Universe: Netta Deuschateau; Miss U.S.A.: 
Anne Lee Patterson; Miss Memphis: Lena Thomas; Frank Jordan: Harry Richman, Hal Jackson: Hal LeRoy; 
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Jack Williams: Leonard Stokes) and “Broadway Reverie” (lyric by Gene Buck, music by Dave Stamper) 
(Harry Richman); Scene B: Rectors before Prohibition (Sam Bernard: Jack Pearl; Diamond Jim Brady: David 
Drollet; Lillian Russell: Frieda Mierse; The Brinkley Girl: Eileen Wenzel; Nora Bayes: Ruth Etting; Jack 
Norworth: Earl Oxford; Hazel Dawn: Kae English; Al Jolson: Harry Richman; Guests: Marjorie Levoe, 
Dorothy Dodge, Georgia Ellis, Grace Moore, Yvonne Grey, Ruth Patterson, Christine Maple, Joan Burgess, 
Betty Dumbris, Blanche Satchell, Dorothy Flood, Frank McCormack, Russell Johns, John Gurney, Jack 
Arthur, Thomas Arace, Joe Toner, Ernest McChesney; Head Waiter: Cliff Hall; First Waiter: Jack Bruns]— 
This sequence included the following musical numbers: “The Pink Lady Waltz” (aka “The Kiss Waltz”) 
(from The Pink Lady, 1911) (music by Ivan Caryll) (Violin Solo: Kae English); “Shine On, Harvest Moon” 
(interpolated for tour of Follies of 1908; lyric by Jack Norworth, music by Jack Norworth and Nora Bayes} 
(Ruth Etting); “(Who Paid the Rent for Mrs.) Rip Van Winkle (When Rip Van Winkle Was Away)” (from 
The Belle of Bond Street tour, 1914; lyric by Fred Fisher, music by Alfred Bryan) (Jack Pearl); and “You 
Made Me Love You (I Didn’t Want to Do It)” (from the second edition of The Honeymoon Express, 1913; 
lyric by Joseph McCarthy, music by James V. Monaco} (Harry Richman); Scene C: Leonard Stokes and Hal 
LeRoy (music by Dave Stamper); Scene D: In the Club Piccadilly during Prohibition (Cigarette Girl: Ruth 
Etting; Jackie Jean: Albert Carroll; Miss Universe: Dorothy Dell; Heckler: Arthur Campbell; Hal Jackson: 
Hal LeRoy; Jack Williams: Leonard Stokes; A Drunk: John Daly Murphy; First Gangster Leader: Cliff Hall, 
Second Gangster Leader: Joe Toner; Gangsters: William Royal, Conrad Sparin, Jack Bruns, Robert Wacker, 
Dennis McCurtin; Butch: Billy Hughes; Head Captain: Jim Moore; Captain: George Lamar; Dancers: Bar- 
bara Smith, Pearl Harris, Virginia Biddle, Betty Real, Cassie Hanley, Vera Milton, Mildred Borst, Olive 
McLay, Bernice Roberts, Sunny Trowbridge, Iris Adrian, Billie Cortez; Guests: Caja Eric, Eileen Wenzel, 
Lorelle McCarver, Alice Burrage, Catherine Clark, Emmita Casanova, Eunice Holmes, Helen Walsh, Billie 
Seward, Marie Stevens, Jean Howard, Russell Johns, Ernest McChesney, Robert Wacker, Thomas Arace, 
Hershel Martin, Milton LeRoy, Gene Gory; Waiters: Frank Lang, Tom Kendall, Bob White, Paul Gursdorff, 
Gordon Carper)—This sequence included the following musical numbers: Dance (music by Mack Gordon 
and Harry Revel) (The Collette Sisters); “Was I Drunk?” (lyric by Charles Farrell, music by Chick Endor) 
(Dorothy Dell); Dance (Mitzi Mayfair), “Cigarettes, Cigars” (lyric by Mack Gordon, music by Harry Revel] 
(Ruth Etting); “I’m with You” (lyric and music by Walter Donaldson) (Helen Morgan, Harry Richman); 
Jack Pearl and Cliff Hall; and “Doing the New York” (lyric by J. P. Murray and Barry Trivers, music by 
Ben Oakland) (Harry Richman) 

Act Two: “Legend of the Islands” (lyric and music by Powell and Stevens) (Reri; Ernest McChesney and 
Thomas Arace with Jack Bruns, David Drollet, John Gurney, Russell Johns, Tom Kendall, Frank Lang, 
George Lamar, Milton LeRoy, Hershel Martin, Earl Oxford, William Royal, Conrad Sparin, Leonard 
Stokes, Joe Toner, and Robert Wacker; “Tom-Tom Dance” (music by Dimitri Tiomkin) (The Albertina 
Rasch Dancers; The Queen: Gladys Glad; Marjorie Levoe, Dorothy Flood, Grace Moore, Eileen Wen- 
zel, Faith Bacon, Katherine Burke, Boots Mallory, Virginia Biddle; “Clinching the Sale” (lyric by J. P. 
Murray and Barry Trivers, music by Ben Oakland) (Singer: Harry Richman; Announcer: Vivian Porter; 
Customer: Dorothy Dell; Whisk Broom: Faith Bacon; Floor Broom: Katherine Burke; Finger Brush: 
Grace Moore; Bath Brush: Boots Mallory; Scrubbing Brush: Marjorie Levoe; Floor Mop: Billie Seward; 
Dusters: Vera Milton, Barbara Smith, Betty Real, Mary Alice Rice, Vivian Porter, Patsy O’Day, Helen 
Hannan, Rosa Fronson; Boys: Leonard Stokes, Russell Johns, Ernest McChesney); “Dance Away the 
Night” (music by Dave Stamper) (Mitzi Mayfair); “The Africans Had a Word for It” (sketch by Mark 
Hellinger) (Judge Crater Horn: Jack Pearl; Rumba: John Bubbles; Ravioli: Harry Richman; Beautiful 
White Goddess: Gladys Glad); “The Picture Bride” (sketch by Gene Buck; music by Dave Stamper and 
Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld) (Lena: Ruth Etting; Amiel Spiegal: Jack Pearl); “Mailu” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, 
music by Jay Gorney) (Arthur Campbell); “Changing of the Guards” (lyric by J. P. Murray and Barry 
Trivers, music by Ben Oakland] (Singers: Jack Bruns, John Gurney, George Lamar, Ernest McChesney, 
Earl Oxford, William Royal, Conrad Sparin, Leonard Stokes, Joe Toner, Robert Wacker; Dancers: Hal 
LeRoy, Mitzi Mayfair, The Follies Girls); “Victim of the Talkies” (lyric by J. P. Murray and Barry 
Trivers, music by Ben Oakland) (Romney Renaldo: George Lamar; Louella: Helen Morgan; Julius Mc- 
Quiff: Jack Pearl; Joe Eppes: Gene Gory; Maid: Helen Hannon); “Illusion in White” (music by Dimitri 
Tiomkin) (The Albertina Rasch Dancers), “In Harlem” (Ford Buck and John Bubbles); “Help Yourself 
to Happiness” (reprise) (Company) 
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The current edition of the Ziegfeld Follies was the last Follies produced by Florenz Ziegfeld (he died the 
following year, and his final productions were the 1932 revival of Show Boat and the book musical Hot-Chal), 
and the show also marked the first and only time that an edition of the Follies was produced at his Ziegfeld 
Theatre. The revue had a huge cast headlined by Harry Richman, Jack Pearl, Helen Morgan, and Ruth Etting, 
and as always it was lavishly appointed. But Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that compared 
to The Band Wagon and the Little Shows, this edition of the Follies was disappointing because much of its 
material was déja vu. He wondered if we really needed more salutes to the Gay Nineties, “old hat” South Sea 
Islands and jungle numbers, and the “usual paean” to New York City (he noted that revue “inbreeding” made 
Broadway “rather tedious as the only topic on Broadway”). 

In many respects, the revue was a travelogue around Manhattan and the world. The city was saluted with 
a nostalgic look at such New York night spots as Rector’s when Lillian Russell and Nora Bayes held sway, 
and there were visits to Harlem and Central Park as well as the song “Doing the New York.” As for the world 
at large, the show visited London (“Changing of the Guards”), Berlin (“Grand Hotel”), Africa (“The Africans 
Had a Word for It”), the South Sea Islands (“Legend of the Islands” and “Mailu”}, and Singapore (“Half-Caste 
Woman”). 

And there were the usual revue topics, such as spoofs of the advertising world (“Clinching the Sale”), the 
movies (“Victim of the Talkies”), and a look at the Old South (“Sunny Southern Smile,” sung by the “Swanee 
River Girls and Boys”). There was old-fashioned Broadway hoofing by Hal LeRoy (who had impressed every- 
one in The Gang’s All Here), Mitzi Mayfair, and the team of Buck and Bubbles; there were offerings by the 
Albertina Rasch Dancers (“Fandango—Bolero,” “Tom-Tom Dance,” and “Illusion in White”), impressions by 
Albert Carroll; comic business by Jack Pearl and Cliff Hall; songs by Ruth Etting, Helen Morgan, and Harry 
Richman; and dance music by the future celebrated film composer Dimitri Tiomkin (who contributed the 
music for three sequences by the Albertina Rasch Dancers). As noted, the revue included a spoof of Vicki 
Baum’s play Grand Hotel (which had opened the previous fall}, and the characters included Doctor Crechsen 
(who has been “in the lobby for years and years”), Baron Al Capone from Chicago, Polly Adlervitch of the 
Russian Ballet, and Hollywood director Cecil B. Goldwarner. 

For this edition, the singers were shortchanged. Perhaps Etting’s finest moment was a reprise of an old 
Follies song (“Shine On, Harvest Moon”), which became part of her repertoire; otherwise, “Cigars, Cigarettes” 
(which she introduced as a “Cigarette Girl” in a sequence set in the Club Piccadilly) somehow never quite 
joined the various standards she introduced over the years, such as “Love Me or Leave Me” and “Ten Cents a 
Dance.” It seems that Helen Morgan’s best song was Noel Coward’s bittersweet “Half-Caste Woman,” which 
was perhaps a nod to her role of the mulatto Julie in Show Boat. But for some reason the strangely haunting 
and empathetic song was cut from the show after the opening (it had first been introduced by Ada-May some 
four months earlier in the London revue Charles B. Cochran’s 1931 Revue). Note that “Shine On, Harvest 
Moon” had been interpolated into the post-Broadway tour of the second Follies (Follies of 1908, without the 
producer’s last name prefacing the title); “The Pink Lady Waltz” (aka “The Kiss Waltz”) was from The Pink 
Lady (1911); “You Made Me Love You (I Didn’t Want to Do It)” had been interpolated into the second edition 
of The Honeymoon Express (1913); and “(Who Paid the Rent for Mrs.) Rip Van Winkle (When Rip Van Winkle 
Was Away)” had first been interpolated into the post-Broadway tour of The Belle of Bond Street (1914). 

Despite his reservations, Atkinson praised the “quiet amplitude” of Joseph Urban’s décor, the “lustre” 
of the lighting, and the “depth” of the spectacle. He noted that Hal LeRoy danced “like an aspen tree in a 
storm,” had “an unspoiled boyish personality,” and the “spontaneity of his success” was “touching.” As for 
Reri, her “beauty” was “uncorrupted by the Broadway artifices” and she danced with “the grace and rhythm 
of a woodland waterfall.” Otherwise, there was a “bankruptcy of ideas” in the production, but “even without 
original ideas, the 1931 Follies is competent.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the revue wasn’t “perfect” and The Band Wagon, The Third 
Little Show, and “even” Billy Rose’s Crazy Quilt had nothing “to worry about.” Unfortunately, the music 
was “as close to nothing as music could be and still involve the use of the notes of the scale,” and despite their 
talents Etting and Morgan needed “something to work with” (but he noted that Dorothy Dell sang “Was I 
Drunk,” the show’s “best” song, which was “rather brash” but “very funny”). He also liked one of Jack Pearl's 
routines when the comic’s “demonstration of love-making” turns a piece of bread in his pocket into toast. He 
also mentioned that if Lindbergh had “tap-danced on his return from France his reception might have approxi- 
mated that accorded to Mr. LeRoy on the opening night” and that dancer Mitzi Mayfair “clicked heavily” (but 
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he doubted that was “really” her name). Benchley concluded his review by stating that in such sequences as 
“Changing of the Guards” and “Tllusion in White” Ziegfeld retained his “championship” for “spectacles.” 

During the weeks following the opening, many of the sketches and songs underwent considerable reorder- 
ing. The songs “Half-Caste Woman,” “(Who Paid the Rent for Mrs.) Rip Van Winkle (When Rip Van Winkle 
Was Away)},” and “Mailu” were dropped, and the sketch “The Stork” and the song “I’m Good for Nothing but 
Love” (lyric by Pat Ballard and music by Bernard Maltin) were added, the latter for Etting. 

Coward recorded “Half-Caste Woman,” and Etting recorded “Shine On, Harvest Moon,” “Cigarettes, 
Cigars,” and “I’m Good for Nothing but Love.” Two contemporary recordings are worth seeking out: Arden 
and Ohman, Volume 2 (Box Office/JJA Records LP # JJA-1975-3A/3B) offers the dual pianists Victor Arden 
and Phil Ohman, their orchestra, and Frank Luther performing “Do (Doin’) the New York” and “Here We Are 
in Love.” The recording credits the latter song to the Follies, and while the number isn’t part of the opening 
night program, a later New York program, or the tour’s program, it was written by lyricists J. P. Murray and 
Barry Trivers and composer Ben Oakland, who contributed a number of songs to the revue. 

For the national tour, Wini Shaw succeeded Ruth Etting (she had also followed Etting for the tour and 
New York return engagement of Simple Simon) and the song “(Who Paid the Rent for Mrs.) Rip Van Winkle 
(When Rip Van Winkle Was Away)” was reinstated. 

Note that chorus girl Faith Bacon was here crowned “The Spirit of the Follies.” During the previous 
year she had appeared in Earl Carroll Vanities, but for all her tireless and unceasing efforts to entertain the 
audience with her fan dance, the New York Police Department was not amused and raided the New Am- 
sterdam Theatre in what the New York Times described as a “spectacular” raid. Miss Bacon and a few other 
cast members were arrested for “indecent” performances, and their names made the front page of the Times 
(which conveniently gave their ages and their home addresses}, but happily within an hour all were released 
on bail and were soon back on stage. In Miss Bacon’s case, Best Plays reported that for future performances 
her offending fan had been enlarged. 

The program for the Ziegfeld Follies included a curious note by Ziegfeld himself, here given in its en- 
tirety: “I am very proud of my theatre. My stage door is sacred. Beyond its portals no one shall ever pass. My 
theatre is the only legitimate theatre equipped with a frigid air cooling plant.” Mr. Ziegfeld, we’re proud that 
you were proud of your theatre, and we appreciate the vital information about your theatre’s air-conditioning 
system. But we wish you had expanded on that comment about your “sacred” stage door and how “beyond 
its portals no one shall ever pass.” 


SHOOT THE WORKS! 


“A New Revue” 


Theatre: George M. Cohan Theatre 

Opening Date: July 21, 1931; Closing Date: October 3, 1931 

Performances: 87 

Sketches: Dialogue “mainly” by Nunnally Johnson; sketches by Heywood Broun, Nunnally Johnson, Peter 
Arno, Jack Hazzard, Sig Herzig, Milton Lazarus, Edward J. McNamara, Dorothy Parker, H. I. Phillips, and 
E. B. White 

Lyrics: Irving Berlin, Dorothy Fields, Ira Gershwin, Herbert Goode, E. Y. Harburg, Max Lief, Nathaniel Lief, 
Leo Robin, Armin Robinson, Walter Reisch, Ann Ronell, Alexander Williams, and Joe Young 

Music: Irving Berlin, Phil (aka Philip) Charig, Michael H. Cleary, Vernon Duke, Herbert Goode, Jay Gorney, 
Jimmy McHugh, Joseph Meyer, Ann Ronell, Robert Stolz, and Alexander Williams 

Direction: Dialogue directed by Ted Hammerstein; Producers: Heywood Broun in association with Milton 
Raison; Choreography: Johnny Boyle; Scenery: Uncredited; Costumes: “Costuming” under the direction 
of Charles LeMaire and principals’ costumes “mainly” by Kiviette; Lighting: Henry Dreyfuss; Musical 
Direction: Harry Archer 

Cast: Haywood Broun, William O’Neal, Johnny Boyle, George Murphy, Jack Hazzard, Edward J. McNamara, 
Al Gold, Percy Helton, Edgar Nelson, Julie Johnson, Imogene Coca, Frances Dewey, Margot Riley, Fran- 
ces Nevins, Virginia Smith, Lee Brody, Lela Manor, Lila Manor, Bobby Gillette, Harry Hershfield, Taylor 
Gordon; Girls: Rose Armand, Alice Bankert, Evelyn Carpenter, Margaret Doncaster, Jerry Downes, Mad- 
elyn Eubanks, Mae Rena Grady, Frances Guinan, Irene Kelly, Constance Madison, Vida Manuel, Dolly 
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Martinez, Nellie Meyer, Leslyn Miller, Nora Puntin, Inez Purdy, Dorothy Snowden, Marjorie Sohmer, 
Winnie Turner, Helen Tuttle, Florence Winkel; Boys: Frank Ericson, Mickey Forbes, J. Gonzales, Frank 
Hauser, Jack Irwin, Albert Jordan, Tom Jordan, Joe Kay, Don Lannon, James Libby, John McAvoy, Edward 
Murray, James Notarro, Jack Ray, Jerry Reardon; Singers: Cornelia Chason, Fanille Davies, John Muccio, 
Dick Neely, Lester Ostrander, Anne Stanley, Morris Tepper 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (Johnny Boyle, Heywood Broun, Ensemble); “Selecting the Songs” (sketch by Nunnally 
Johnson) (George Murphy, Heywood Broun, Jack Hazzard, Johnny Boyle, and Imogene Coca with Michael 
H. Cleary and Ray O’Brien at the pianos) (this sequence included the songs “In the Stars” and “Taken 
for a Ride,” both with lyrics by Max and Nathaniel Lief and music by Michael H. Cleary}; “How’s Your 
Uncle?” (lyric by Dorothy Fields, music by Jimmy McHugh) (Al Gold, Frances Dewey, Boys and Girls); “In 
the Dressing Room” (Heywood Broun, Edward J. McNamara); “Shoulders” (lyric and music by Alexander 
Williams and Herbert Goode) (Taylor Gordon); “Turtle Bay Drovers’ and Breeders’ Social Club” (Propri- 
etor: Jack Hazzard; Man about Town: Heywood Broun; Cornelius Swaggerbilt: Percy Helton; Girl about 
Town: Lee Brody; Customer: Edgar Nelson; Slit-Throat McGillicuddy: George Murphy) (this sequence 
included the song “I’m Back in Circulation Again,” lyric by Max and Nathaniel Lief, music by Michael 
H. Cleary); “I Want to Chisel in on Your Heart” (lyric by Max and Nathaniel Lief, music by Michael H. 
Cleary) (George Murphy, Julie Johnson); “Lo, the Poor Doctor” (sketch by E. B. White and Sig Herzig) (Mrs. 
Coe: Margot Riley; Mr. Coe: Percy Helton; Miss Straight: Lee Brody; Dr. Fenway: William O’Neal, Dr. 
Campbell: Edgar Nelson); “(I’m Just a) Doorstep Baby” (lyric by Max and Nathaniel Lief, music by Mi- 
chael H. Cleary) (Frances Dewey, Girls and Boys); Heywood Broun; “Let’s Go Out in the Open Air” (lyric 
and music by Ann Ronell) (Bobby Gillette, Imogene Coca); “The Radiomaniac” (Otto K. Attelbury: Jack 
Hazzard; His Daughters: Lee Brody and Margot Riley]; “Das Lied ist aus” (“Don’t Ask Me Why”) (1930 
film Das Lied ist aus; Original German lyric by Walter Reisch and Armin Robinson, English lyric by Joe 
Young, music by Robert Stolz) (William O’Neal, Ensemble); Johnny Boyle (with introduction by Heywood 
Broun); “Pie in the Sky” (lyric by Max and Nathaniel Lief, music by William H. Cleary) (Company) 

Act Two: “Muchacha” (aka “Mu-Cha-Cha”) (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Jay Gorney and Vernon Duke} 
(Frances Nevins, Girls and Boys); “You Were Perfectly Fine” (sketch by Dorothy Parker) (Al Gold, Vir- 
ginia Smith); “The First Lady of the Land” (lyric by Max and Nathaniel Lief, music by William H. Cleary) 
(Lee Brody); “Heywood Broun Again”; Johnny Boyle; “Hot Moonlight” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by 
Jay Gorney) (William O’Neal, Ensemble); “I Want to Chisel in on Your Heart” (reprise) (Heywood Broun, 
Lela Manor, Lila Manor, Jerry Downs, Marjorie Sohmer); “Another Triangle” (Man: Percy Helton; Wife: 
Lee Brody; Lover: Jack Hazzard; Waiter: Al Bloom); “Begging for Love” (lyric and music by Irving Berlin) 
(George Murphy, Julie Johnson); “Death Says It Isn’t So” (sketch by Heywood Broun) (Patient: Percy Hel- 
ton; Nurse: Margot Riley; Doctor: Edgar Nelson; Visitor: Edward J. MacNamara); “My Heart’s a Banjo” 
(lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Jay Gorney) (Bobby Gillette, Imogene Coca, Girls); “Believe It or Not” 
(sketch by Milton Lazarus and Sig Herzig) (Percy Helton, Frances Dewey, Bobby Gillette}; “Do What You 
Like” (lyric by Leo Robin, music by Phil Charig) (George Murphy, Julie Johnson, Girls and Boys); “Still 
More Broun”; “The Light-Ups” (sequence suggested by Sig Herzig and Peter Arno); “Park Avenue” (sketch 
by H. I. Phillips) (Fifi: Virginia Smith; Herman: Edgar Nelson); “Chirp-Chirp” (lyric by Ira Gershwin, mu- 
sic by Phil Charig and Joseph Meyer) (Al Gold, Frances Dewey, Ensemble); Al Norman (Note: Although 
he wasn’t listed in the opening night program, dancer Al Norman appeared in this slot for the premiere 
performance, and his name was featured in later programs); Finale (Company) 


Best Plays reported that Heywood Broun’s Shoot the Works! (or Shoot the Works, depending on which 
page of the program you looked at) was a “cooperative revue” presented by Broun “for the purpose of giving a 
hundred or more out-of-work actors temporary jobs.” And temporary it was, because the show ran for only a 
few weeks. But at least it gave temporary employment to the actors, most of whom began receiving a regular 
salary once the revue had played three weeks (however, the New York Times reported that the chorus mem- 
bers received “minimum” salaries beginning with the first performance). Otherwise, all the contributors to 
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the revue didn’t take royalties (and the theatre itself was leased to the company “on very generous terms”), 
and as a result most of the proceeds went to the performers. 

J. B. (John Byram) in the Times noted that the first-night audience was a “freely perspiring” one that 
welcomed producer and performer Broun back to Broadway after a ten-year absence. The show itself was “a 
home-made, unpretentious effort,” and while there were some “dead and dull moments” the revue’s overall 
“artlessness” was its “saving grace.” The critic said that late during the performance the dancer Al Norman 
appeared “in what has suddenly come to be the Hal LeRoy manner,” the chorus was “energetic for a hot 
evening,” and “whatever the eventual fate of this frankly modest revue, Mr. Broun should get credit for a 
good try.” 

S. Finny in the New Yorker commented that the show “had been put together with string” but none- 
theless had “some quite good things in it,” and when the material was trimmed the evening would be even 
better. The critic noted that Al Norman “didn’t seem to be in the program” but “was good anyway.” An un- 
signed review in Time also mentioned the “perspiring summer audience,” and reported that “mortality was 
high among the sketches” once the critics “had done with them.” The reviewer said four songs “promise to 
be hits” (to be sure, the promises weren't kept): “(I’m Just a) Doorstep Baby,” “Hot Moonlight,” “My Heart’s 
a Banjo,” and Irving Berlin’s contribution “Begging for Love.” But the rather awkwardly and uncomfortably 
titled “I Want to Chisel in on Your Heart” (which even rated a second-act reprise) didn’t seem to make much 
of an impression on the critics. 

During the run, the material underwent reordering, and the following songs and sketches were dropped: 
“Turtle Bay Drovers’ and Breeders’ Social Club,” “Back in Circulation Again,” “You Were Perfectly Fine,” 
“Death Says It Isn’t So,” “The Light-Ups,” and “Park Avenue.” As the run progressed, “How Can the Night 
Be Good?” (lyric by Max and Nathaniel Lief and music by Michael H. Cleary) and a sequence titled “Open 
House” were added to the revue, and Taylor Gordon was given a spot in which he sang “Water Boy” (the 
program mentioned that the number was “an old Negro convict song” about a water boy who brings water 
“to the Negro convict chain gangs in the South”). 

Note that E. B. White, who later updated and edited the classic reference guide The Elements of Style 
(otherwise known as Strunk and White}, was the cowriter of the sketch “Lo, the Poor Doctor.” Ira Gershwin’s 
“Chirp-Chirp” (with music by Phil Charig and Joseph Meyer) had originally been introduced in the 1928 
London revue That’s a Good Girl. 


EARL CARROLL VANITIES (1931; Ninth Edition) 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST REVUE” 


Theatre: Earl Carroll Theatre (during run, the revue transferred to the 44th Street Theatre] 

Opening Date: August 27, 1931; Closing Date: April 9, 1932 

Performances: 300 

Sketches: Dialogue by Ralph Spence and Eddie Welch (dialogue revised by Edgar MacGregor); sketches by 
Jack Henley, Harry Herschfield, Jacques Kopfstein, Nathaniel Lief, John J. McNally Jr., Harry Ruskin, and 
Beth Wendell 

Lyrics: Clifford Adams, Harold Adamson, Cliff Friend, Raymond Klages, Max Lief, Nathaniel Lief, Jack 
Meskill, and Vincent Rose 

Music: Larry Besson, William H. Cleary, Cliff Friend, Hyman Grossman, Raymond Klages, Burton Lane, Jack 
Meskill, Maurice Ravel, and Vincent Rose (“orchestral score” by Domenico Savino] 

Direction: Earl Carroll (dialogue staged by Edgar MacGregor and technical direction by Bernard Lohmuller); 
Producer: Earl Carroll; Choreography: Dances and ensembles staged by George (aka Georgie) Hale and 
ballets choreographed by Gluck Sandor; Scenery: Hugh Willoughby (special settings created by Vincente 
Minnelli and illusions and optical effects created by Professor Tax Teuber); Costumes: Designed by 
Vincente Minnelli and Charles LeMaire and executed by Mme. Arlington; Lighting: Electrical effects by 
Professor Max Teuber and the Kliegl Brothers; Musical Direction: Ray Kavanaugh 

Cast: Will Mahoney, Lillian Roth, William Demarest, Frank Mitchell, Jack Durant, The Slate Brothers (Jack, 
Henry, and Syd, aka Sidney), The Rooney Ensemble, The Theremin Ensemble, Ali Sellier, Franz Schegar, 
Enrique de las Ruelos, Irene Ahlberg, Doris Andrese, Helen Arlan, Dan Carthe, Helen Lynd, Woods Miller, 
Al Norman, Olive Olsen, Lucille Page, Beryl Wallace, Milton Watson, Eileen Wenzel; The Most Beauti- 
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ful Girls in the World: Clare Carter, Marion Harcke, Nelda Kincaid, Marcelle Edwards, Mickey Devine, 
Helen Oakes, Dolores Grant, Gene Fursa, Louise Allen, Ida Michaels, Audrey Arlington, Sunny Kest, Jane 
Moxen, Doris Andrese, Betty Schleindl, Lucille Adair, Helen Arlan, Dorothy Knowlton, Vivian Keefer, 
Lydia Resh, Flo Ward, Vi Arnold, Alice Kerwin, Betty Sundmark, Edythe Paige, Lois Maye, Renee Bonnie, 
Rosemary Murphy, Teresa Meredith, Harriet Hagman, Martha Mackay, Irma Perry (last name possibly 
Philbin), Gay Orlova, Agatha Hoff, Lorna Rodionoff, Ferne McAllister, Maryjo Engers, Eileen Wenzel, 
Marion Carewe, Collette Francis, Jacqueline Swift, Julia Mooney, Louise Porach, Shirley Parshall, Villi 
Milli; Boys: George Bailey, Arthur Berry, William Barton, Charles Benjamin, Brooks Berkwich, Samuel 
Brown, Fred Byer, Irving Carter, Peter Clark, Julius Corsack, William Dyas, Herbert Ellis, Howard Garvin, 
John George, Albert Harris, William Hart, John Hilliman, Edgar Hughes, Glenfield Knight, Anderson 
Lewis, Irving Mangott, Charles Maynard, Paul H. Phillips, Norman C. Rucker, James Tamm, Jasper 
Thomas, Phil Thomas, George Turner, Raymond Young 
The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Ray Kavanaugh and His Vanities Band), “The New Stage Entrance”; “The Most Beautiful 
Girls in the World” (The Girls, who were “interrupted” by Ali Sellier, Franz Schegar, and Enrique de las 
Ruelos); “It’s Great to Be in Love” (lyric and music by Cliff Friend) (Milton Watson, Helen Lynd); “The 
Magic Blackboard”; “Flashing Feet” (choreography by George Hale) (performed by “36 Vanities Danc- 
ers”); “Holmes’ Sweet Home” (sketch by John J. McNally Jr.) (Mr. Holmes: Will Mahoney; Mr. Smiths: 
William Demarest; Mr. Browns: Frank Mitchell; Mrs. Browns: Helen Lynd; Mrs. Smiths: Olive Olsen; 
June: Irene Ahlberg; Mary: Helen Arlan; Alice: Doris Andrese),; “Dixie College”; “Graduation Day” 
(Dean: Jack Durant; The Graduates: Marcelle Edwards, Sunny Kest, Marion Carewe, Julia Mooney, Lou- 
ise Porach, Eileen Wenzel, Shirley Parshall, Collette Frances, Jacqueline Swift, Villi Milli, Clare Carter, 
Maryjo Engers, Nelda Kincaid, Lydia Resh, Alice Kerwin, Dolores Grant); “Have a Heart” (lyric by Harold 
Adamson, music by Burton Lane) (Lillian Roth assisted by Woods Miller); “The Tree of Life”; Dance (Al 
Norman); “Reno-vated” (sketch by Beth Wendell) (Judge: Frank Mitchell, Bride: Irene Ahlberg; Groom: 
Will Mahoney; Bridesmaid: Helen Lynd; Best Man: William Demarest), “Going to Town with Me” (lyric 
by Harold Adamson, music by Burton Lane} (choreographed by George Hale) (Olive Olsen assisted by The 
Girls); “The Girl in the Sky” (Lillian Roth); “Bedlam” (Proprietor: Milton Watson; Glendenning: William 
Demarest; Chick, the Greek: Frank Miller; Chick’s Wife: Beryl Wallace; The Lady Customer: Lillian Roth; 
Lady Customer’s Husband: Will Mahoney; Second Lady Customer: Olive Olsen; Second Customer Lady’s 
Husband: Jack Durant; Third Lady Customer: Helen Lynd; Salesman: Woods Miller}; Dance (The Slate 
Brothers); “Tonight or Never” (lyric and music by Raymond Klages, Jack Meskill, and Vincent Rose) (Lil- 
lian Roth, Milton Watson); “Chromium” (ballet staged by Gluck Sandor]; “Ladies of the Veil”; “Frieze of 
Metal”; “Pajama Dance” (Lucille Page}; “Reelism” (sketch by Jack Henley) (Mr. Fineman: William De- 
marest; Miss Bromo: Lillian Roth; Jackson: Woods Miller; Watkins: Milton Watson; Miss Gettem: Olive 
Olsen; Boy: Al Norman; Chester: Frank Mitchell; Script Girl: Beryl Wallace; Lester: Jack Durant); “The 
Beauty Pageant” (sketch by Jacques Kopfstein} (Radio Announcer: Woods Miller; Prize-Winning Beauties: 
Harriet Hagman, Marcelle Edwards, Sunny Kest, Helen Lynd, Vivian Keefer, Lydia Resh, Alice Kerwin, 
Betty Sundmark, Dolores Grant, Jean Fursa, Betty Dell, Marion Carewe, Julia Mooney, Louise Porach, Ei- 
leen Wenzel, Shirley Parshall, Collette Frances, Jacqueline Swift, Villi Milli); “The Mahoneyphone” (lyric 
by Harold Adamson, music by Burton Lane) (Will Mahoney); “Ravel’s Bolero” (music by Maurice Ravel) 
(Dan Carthe}; “The White Figure” (Irene Ahlberg; Drummers: Boys); “Ivory Tympanes” (Beryl Wallace, 
Ida Michael); “Golden Pheasants” (Marion Carewe, Julia Mooney, Louise Porach, Eileen Wenzel, Shirley 
Parshall, Collette Frances, Jacqueline Swift, Villi Milli); “Glass Scimitars”; Finale 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Ray Kavanaugh and His Vanities Band); “Masks and Hands” (choreography by Gluck 
Sandor); “The Frenzy of Hands” (The Figure: Irene Ahlberg); “In the Subway” (Guard: Syd Slate; Pas- 
senger: Al Norman); “That Smith Baby” (sketch by Nathaniel Lief) (Mrs. Sprague: Lillian Roth; Mr. 
Sprague: William Demarest; Mrs. Smith: Olive Olsen; Mr. Smith: Will Mahoney); “On the Street” (First 
Man: Milton Watson; Second Man: Woods Miller); “Modern Music” (The Theremin Ensemble}; “Love 
Came into My Heart” (lyric by Harold Adamson, music by Burton Lane) (Milton Watson, Woods Miller); 
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“Prehistoric Curtain’”—(a) “Primordial”; (b) “Dawn”; (c) “Awakening”; (d) “Fetish”; (e) “Flesh”; (f) “Pas- 
sion”; (g) “Monster”; and (h) “Peace”; “Dance of the Dinosaur” (music by Hyman Grossman) (Lucille 
Page); “Thirty-Third Street” (sketch by Harry Ruskin) (Prisoner: Frank Mitchell; Detective: Jack Du- 
rant); “The Bread Line” (Grandma: Will Mahoney; Mother: Helen Lynd; Daughter: Olive Olsen); “Cen- 
tral Park Casino” (sketch by Harry Herschfield) (Phyllis: Lillian Roth; Girl: Beryl Wallace; Man: William 
Demarest; Jack: Milton Watson; Guests: Eileen Wenzel, The Slate Brothers; Head Waiter: Enrique de los 
Ruelos; Waiter: Ali Sellier) (this sequence included the song “I’m Back in Circulation,” performed by 
Lillian Roth; lyric by Max Lief and Nathaniel Lief, music by William H. Cleary]; “Parasols on Parade” 
(lyric by Clifford Adams, music by Larry Besson} (Woods Miller); “Parasols Eugenie”; “Parasols Creole”; 
“Parasols sans Gene”; “Parasols Rose et Noir”; “Parasols Dolly Varden”; “Parasols DuBarry”; “Parasols 
Pistachio”; “Oh, My, Yes” (lyric by Burton Lane, music by Harold Adamson) (Helen Lynd, Olive Ol- 
sen, Frank Mitchell, Jack Durant); “Musique” (Le Maestro: William Demarest; Le Grand Danseur: Will 
Mahoney; La Petite Danseuse: Y. Magna}; Dance (The Slate Brothers); “Somewhere in Paree” (sketch 
by Beth Wendell) (Miss Duval: Lillian Roth; Photographer: William Demarest; Maid: Beryl Wallace; 
Collette: Helen Lynd; Mitzi: Olive Olsen; Sara: Irene Ahlberg; Fifi: Eileen Wenzel; Others: Villi Milli, 
Louise Porach, Shirley Parshall, Collette Frances, Jacqueline Swift, and Julia Mooney); “Bug-ol-ogy” 
(aka “I’ve Got Ants in My Pants”) (lyric and music by Cliff Friend) (Will Mahoney); “Heigh Ho, the 
Gang’s All Here” (lyric by Harold Adamson, music by Burton Lane) (The Rooney Ensemble); “The Bar 
of Gold”; Grand Finale (choreography by George Hale} 


The ninth edition of Earl Carroll Vanities had a healthy run of three hundred performances, but com- 
pared to smart revues like The Band Wagon the Vanities must have seemed old-hat with its hodgepodge 
of living tableaux and other such related items as “The Tree of Life,” “The Girl in the Sky,” “Ladies of the 
Veil,” “Frieze of Metal,” “Ivory Tympanes,” “Golden Pheasants,” and “Glass Scimitars,” not to mention a 
prolonged salute to the glory of colorful parasols. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the revue was “in the proper spectacular key” but noted 
Carroll lacked a sense of humor and thus allowed his show to be overpowered by crudeness. Here were “some 
of the foulest sketches that Broadway affords”; “every joke” was “dirty”; the sketch “Bedlam” was “the most 
crudely revolting knockabout skit this department has ever witnessed”; the tag line for the sketch “Holmes’ 
Sweet Home” was “worthy of the crimson jests of the burlesque stage”; and while much of the material was 
just “energetically dull,” some of it was “too foul to be ignored.” Otherwise, Ravel’s “Bolero” sequence had 
“a thrilling barbaric splendor,” Lucille Page’s “Pajama Dance” was “lively,” and there were “other agreeable 
oddments here and there.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the “very, very bad” revue had “the world’s dirtiest sketches (and 
when I say ‘dirty,’ I mean ‘dirty’),” but he liked the “Masks and Hands” dance (its “beauty [was] quite out 
of keeping with the rest of the exhibition”), enjoyed the “slightly spooky demonstration” of the Theremin 
method of producing music from thin air (“Modern Music”), and praised singer Lillian Roth and dancers Al 
Norman and The Slate Brothers. An unsigned review in Time said Carroll’s “flesh cathedral” was “rococo,” 
and noted that the producer possessed a certain “overpowering, unwholesome gaudiness” in which “a series 
of dirty jokes, very old, very stupid, are used to pass the time while more and more gorgeous settings are be- 
ing made ready,” including one (the dance “Chromium”) in which five tons of chromium were lowered for a 
backdrop while “a host of pretty girls in pale green” danced before it. The “Monster” section of “Prehistoric 
Curtain” displayed a “gigantic papier-mache” dinosaur which lumbered across the stage with a chorus girl 
in its mouth, and in another sequence (“Scimitars”) there were “scores of undressed dancers” whose “naked 
heels” flashed “between glimmering crystal scimitars.” 

During the run, the revue underwent major revision, with a special emphasis on the reordering, deletion, 
and addition of sketches and songs in the second act. Dropped were: “The Tree of Life,” “The Girl in the 
Sky,” “Modern Music,” “Love Came into My Heart,” “The Bread Line,” “I’m Back in Circulation,” “Oh, 
My, Yes,” “Musique,” and “Bug-ol-ogy.” Added were the sketch “A Domestic Discussion,” the songs “Sandy 
Mahatma Ghandi” (lyric and music by Will Mahoney and Bob Geraghty), “Goodnight, Sweetheart” (lyric by 
Jimmy Campbell and Reg Connelly, music by Ray Noble}, “I Go Haywire” (lyric and music by Will Mahoney 
and Bob Geraghty), and “Western Girls,” the latter probably a dance number. 

Note that choreographer Gluck Sandor later appeared in the original 1964 Broadway production of Fiddler 
on the Roof in the role of the rabbi (who had his own unique blessing for the czar); comic William Demarest 
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became best known for his continuing role in the long-running ABC (and later CBS) television series My Three 
Sons; supporting performer Beryl Wallace was Earl Carroll's girlfriend, who died with him in a plane crash in 
1946; and dancer Al Norman, who had impressed everyone in Shoot the Works!, had appeared in that show 
just days before the opening of the Vanities. 

The current Vanities was the premiere production for Carroll’s new $4.5 million Earl Carroll Theatre, 
which was located at West 57th Street and Seventh Avenue and was New York’s largest legitimate theatre. 
In a program note, Carroll said the “wonderful” theatre was his “dream,” and another program note stated 
that the venue ushered in “a new-era standard of service” in which the staff of “military-trained attaches” 
would not accept gratuities for check room services or for the distribution of drinks and refreshments during 
the intermission. These amenities were included in the price for the tickets, which ranged from fifty cents to 
$3.00 (and didn’t include “theatre restoration” fees). 

Atkinson said the “vividly modernistic, crisp and alert” new venue was decorated with “bands and pyra- 
mids of light” and the “modernistic baroque playhouse, with all its appointments and bold splendors, is a 
feather in the theatre’s cap.” Benchley found the space “stunning” and “in the very best modern tradition,” 
and Time noted that the interior’s “tier upon tier of colored stone ribbed with twinkling metal rose like the 
bulge of a gigantic layer cake.” 

In Lost Broadway Theatres, Nicholas Van Hoogstraten reports that the revue couldn’t meet its weekly 
nut of $65,000, and an eventual lawsuit for unpaid construction costs forced Carroll to move the production 
to another playhouse (the 44th Street Theatre). Ziegfeld soon took over the theatre for his revival of Show 
Boat and renamed the venue the Casino. But the theatre’s days were numbered, and Melody was the final 
show to play there before the space temporarily became a nightclub (including at one point Billy Rose’s Casa 
Manana). The venue was eventually converted into a huge dime store (with much of the theatre’s original 
structure and long-unused dressing rooms above it), and in 1990 the complete building was demolished. 


THE MERRY WIDOW 


Theatre: Erlanger Theatre 
Opening Date: September 7, 1931; Closing Date: October 19, 1931 
Performances: 16 
Book and Lyrics: Victor Leon and Leo Stein (current adaptation uncredited) 
Music: Franz Lehar 
Based on the 1861 play L’attache d’ambassade by Henri Meilhac. 
Direction: Milton Aborn; Producer: The Civic Light Opera Company; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: 
Charles Baatz, Art Director; Costumes: Brooks; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Louis Kroll 
Cast: Hal Forde (Popoff), Ruth Altman (Natalie; Altman was a last-minute replacement for Manilla Powers], 
Donald Brian (Prince Danilo), Virginia O’Brien (Sonia; O’Brien was a last-minute replacement for Alice 
McKenzie), Roy Cropper (Camille DeJolidon), Sano Marco (Marquis Cascada), Milton Tully (Raoul De. St. 
Brioche), Edward Orchard (Khadja), William White (Nova Kovich), Dean Dickens (Olgo], Will Philbrick 
(Nish), Walter Franklyn (Head Waiter), Frances Baviello (Zo-Zo), Theo Van Tassell (Fifi), Olga Schumacher 
(Lo-Lo], Dorothy Duncan (Frou-Frou), Therese Hyle (Clo-Clo), Mary Moss (Margot), Dhenise Delehente 
(Zu-Zu), Frances Moore (Sapho}; Guests, Servants, Others: Frances Baldwin, Sylvia Gans, Mary Rysz, 
Kathryn Curl, Dorothy Shaw, Vera Muller, Irene Hubert, Marie Dolan, Cryilla Tuite, Theo Van Tassell, 
Dhenise Delehente, Frances Moore, Mary Adeline Moss, Frances Baviello, Dorothy Duncan, Therese 
Hyle, Olga Schumacher, June Yorkin, Walter Franklyn, Lloyd Ericsson, Rudy Glaisek, Siegfried Langer, 
August Loring, Sigmund Glukoff, Serge Ury, Mario Pichler, Otis Holwerk, Thomas Green 

The operetta was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Paris during the early 1900s. 


Principal Musical Numbers 


Act One: “A Dutiful Wife” (Ruth Altman, Roy Cropper); “In Marsovia” (Virginia O’Brien, Chorus); “Max- 
im’s” (“Girls, Girls, Girls”) (Donald Brian) 
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Act Two: “Vilia” (Virginia O’Brien); “The Cavalier” (Virginia O’Brien, Donald Brian); “Women” (Septet); “Oh, 
Say No More” (Ruth Altman, Roy Cropper); “Love in My Heart” (Roy Cropper) 

Act Three: “The Girls at Maxim’s” (Dean Dickens, Girls, Chorus); “Butterflies” (Theo Van Tassell, Chorus); 
“IT Love You So” (“The Merry Widow Waltz”) (Virginia O’Brien, Donald Brian) 


Franz Lehar’s operetta Die lustige Witwe premiered in Vienna at the Theatre an der Wien on December 
30, 1905, with Mizzi Gunther and Louis Treumann in the leading roles of Sonia (in some productions, the 
character is known as either Sonya or Hannah) and Danilo (in some productions, a prince, in others a count). 
The story centers on the predicament of the impoverished kingdom of Marsovia and the attempts of its poli- 
ticians to ensure that the fortune of its wealthiest citizen (the widow Sonia} will remain in the country. To 
that end, Danilo is sent to Paris to woo Sonia into marriage and thus keep her money in Marsovia. Of course, 
the two fall in love to the accompaniment of Lehar’s gorgeous score, and their romantic happy ending is also 
a financially satisfactory one for the coffers of the kingdom. 

The revival was notable for the casting of Donald Brian as Danilo, the role he created in the original 1907 
New York production (and Sonia was sung by his wife Virginia O’Brien, who, to be sure, was not the later 
MGM character actress with the same name}. According to the New York Times, Brian had been performing 
in Private Lives and was set for the road engagement of the comedy, and so between bookings he appeared 
in the operetta’s revival. O’Brien was a last-minute cast replacement for Alice McKenzie, and Ruth Altman 
(Natalie) was a last-minute substitute for Manilla Powers. 

J. B. (John Byram) in the Times said Brian was “excellent” and “expertly” glided “about the stage to the 
lilting strains of the imperishable waltz.” The “satisfactory” O’Brien had been a last-minute replacement for 
Sonia, and the rest of the cast were “at best capable without being artists.” The production lacked “splendor” 
and unfortunately the occasional attempts to freshen or update the humor didn’t work, but “not one fleck of 
dust has been gathered” on Lehar’s score, which was “gay and tuneful.” 

R.A.S. (Robert A. Simon) in the New Yorker reported that those who had seen the 1907 production found 
Brian “even more active and convincing” than he had previously been, and because O’Brien played Sonia 
“with so much restraint,” the otherwise “stock madcap” character had now become “plausible.” An unsigned 
review in Time said the old-timers in the audience applauded Brian “to the rafters,” and Lehar’s score was 
as always “peerless.” But the “pitifully old” jokes were “made even more shabby” when the adaptation tried 
“to freshen them.” 

The operetta has been revived in New York almost two-dozen times. The New York premiere, with Brian 
and with Ethel Jackson, opened at the New Amsterdam Theatre on October 27, 1907, and played for 426 per- 
formances, a remarkable run for the era. 

There have been various film versions of the work, the most memorable one directed by Ernest Lubitsch 
for MGM in 1934 with Jeanette MacDonald and Maurice Chevalier (most of the lyrics were by Lorenz Hart, 
and additional music was by Richard Rodgers and Herbert Stothart). 

There are numerous recordings of the score, including the cast album of the 1964 Music Theatre of Lin- 
coln Center production which starred Patrice Munsel and Robert (aka Bob) Wright (RCA Victor Records LP # 
LOC/LSO-1094; the CD was released by Sony Masterworks Broadway # 88697-88567-2). A two-CD set (with 
libretto) sung in German was issued by Deutsche Grammophon (# 439-911-2) by the Wiener Philharmonic 
and the Monteverdi Choir (orchestra conducted by John Eliot Gardiner, and with Cheryl Studer and Boje 
Skovhus in the leading roles). 

A return engagement of the operetta opened at the Erlanger for sixteen performances beginning on Febru- 
ary 22, 1932, and closed on March 5, for a seasonal total of thirty-two showings. For the second engagement, 
Brian was again Danilo, and this time around Beppe De Vries was Sonia and Sara Blair was Natalie. 

The Civic Light Opera Company revived a number of operettas during the season, all directed by Mil- 
ton Aborn. During the summer, six works by Gilbert and Sullivan were presented (The Pirates of Penzance, 
Iolanthe, Trial by Jury, H.M.S. Pinafore, Ruddigore, and The Mikado}, and following The Merry Widow the 
company offered The Chocolate Soldier, The Geisha, The Chimes of Normandy, Naughty Marietta, The 
Firefly, Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Gondoliers, and Robin Hood. 

Throughout the 1929-1930 season, The Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Company had presented a num- 
ber of operettas, all of them produced by The Messrs. Shubert and by Aborn, and all of them directed by Aborn 
(for more information, see The Prince of Pilsen). 
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FREE FOR ALL 


“A ComeEDY WITH Music” / “A MusicAL COMEDY” 


Theatre: Manhattan Theatre 

Opening Date: September 8, 1931; Closing Date: September 19, 1931 

Performances: 15 

Book: Oscar Hammerstein II and Laurence Schwab 

Lyrics: Oscar Hammerstein II 

Music: Richard A. Whiting 

Direction: Oscar Hammerstein II; Producers: Laurence Schwab and Frank Mandel; Choreography: Bobby 
Connolly; Scenery: Donald Oenslager; Costumes: Kiviette; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: John 
McManus “conducting Ben [Benny] Goodman’s Recording Orchestra” 

Cast: Peter Lang (Tom), Edward Emery (Stephen Potter Sr.), David Hutcheson (Joe Butler), Thelma Tipson 
(Gracie Maynard), Vera Marsh (Anita Allen), Peter Higgins (Michael Byrne], Tamara (aka Tamara Drasin]) 
(Marishka Tarasov), Don Tomkins (aka Tompkins) (Andy Bradford), Dorris Groday (Joan Sumner), Jack 
Haley (Steve Potter Jr.}, Lillian Bond (Marie Sinnot), Dorothy Knapp (Miss Gibbs), Philip Lord (Dr. Ray- 
mond Allen}, Charles Althoff (Mr. Vergil Murgatroyd], Jeanette Loff (Mrs. Ida Jones), Seth Arnold (Pete 
Weber}, Gus Howard (Miner), Clair Kramer (Miner), John Donahue (Miner), G. Pat Collins (Terence Cana- 
van), Harry Shannon (Jim Allison), Grace Johnston (Silver Dollar Kate}, Dorothea James (Divorcee], Olive 
Bayes (Divorcee}, Julia Chandler (Divorcee), Al Downing (Digger Watkins}, Robert Randall (Reporter), Rae 
Powell (Nurse], E. Saulpaugh (Preston), Edward Walters (Judge) 

The action takes place during the present time in Palo Alto and Sacramento, California, and in and around 
New Leaf Corners, Nevada. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “I Love Him, the Rat” (Vera Marsh, David Hutcheson); “Free for All” (Peter Higgins, The Gang); 
“(You're Only} The Girl Next Door” (Vera Marsh, Jack Haley); “Living in Sin” (Thelma Maynard, Dorris 
Groday, David Hutcheson, Don Tomkins); “Just Eighteen” (Dorris Groday, Don Tomkins); “Not That I 
Care” (Vera Marsh, Jack Haley); “Slumber Song” (“Goodnight”) (Tamara, Peter Higgins), Finale (Princi- 
pals) 

Act Two: Dance (Dorris Groday, Don Tomkins); Reprise (unidentified song] (Peter Higgins, Divorcees, Ta- 
mara); “When Your Boy Becomes a Man” (Grace Johnston, Vera Marsh); “Tonight” (Tamara, Peter Hig- 
gins), “Nevada Moonlight” (David Hutcheson, Thelma Tipson, “and All Interested”); Finale (Company) 


The fall season proved disastrous for Oscar Hammerstein II, who had two huge failures in a row. Both 
opened at the Manhattan Theatre, Free for All on September 8 for fifteen performances and East Wind on 
October 27 for twenty-three showings, and while the latter may have been burdened by its clichéd operetta 
plot, Free for All was truly fresh in its subject matter, a satire about college students who embrace socialism. 

The story centers on a group of young Communists who attend Leland Stanford University in California 
and how rich college boy Steve Potter (Jack Haley) inadvertently gets mixed up with them. When the stu- 
dents decide to visit Russia for a hands-on look at Communism in action, Steve’s wealthy father (who wants 
to keep an eye on his son) offers to bankroll the students if they’ll instead set up a socialist commune in a 
Nevada mining camp. But the Nevada locals are less worried about Communists than the shocking notion 
that unmarried men and women live in close proximity at the camp, and soon the students are forced to 
marry (but living in Nevada provides them easy access to the divorce court). In the meantime, they discover 
copper (or silver, because the critics couldn’t seem to decide which was mined), and this new-found source 
of income gives the heretofore misguided students a first-hand appreciation of the joys of old-fashioned capi- 
talistic money. 

J. B. (John Byram) in the New York Times noted that Free for All tried “to avoid the clichés that abound” 
in the typical musical comedy, and the evening’s “innovations” were “designed to let some fresh air into the 
stuffy chambers where musical shows are conceived.” As a result, there weren’t choruses of young women 
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“spending their youth and beauty on the monotonous stomping of precision dancing,” and the leading lovers 
weren't “torn apart in the customary fashion at the end of the first act.” The “handsomely and expertly pro- 
duced” show was often “funny,” but the “satirical intent” wasn’t always “clear” and the show’s “promise” 
wasn’t “completely realized.” However, Richard A. Whiting’s score was “pleasant” and was “tuneful when 
it should be tuneful.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker found the “swell” musical “very good indeed” with a “charming” score 
that was “quite out of the ordinary run of current thefts, in addition to being nicely orchestrated” (he singled out 
two songs, “Nevada Moonlight” and “Slumber Song”). He also noted that Hammerstein “gets much too little 
credit for his notable contributions to modern musical comedy.” An unsigned review in Time said the “tuneful” 
show had “good music” and “lively” dances, and indicated that three songs (“I Love Him, the Rat,” “The Girl 
Next Door,” and “Not That I Care”) were “tunes to tintinnabulate through early autumn tea dancing.” 

Percy Hammond in the New York Herald Tribune said the show was “an innovation, and deserves per- 
haps to be encouraged”; George Jean Nathan in Judge said the book tried “so hard to be satirical that it quickly 
ruptures itself”; John Mason Brown in the New York Post said the evening was “a slow and labored affair” 
which was “enlivened here and there by a good tune”; and Sam Rathburn in the New York Sun indicated that 
while the “alleged humor” was “sophomoric and seldom funny,” the score was “far better than the book” (he 
predicted that “Not That I Care” would “be heard soon around town”). 

During the tryout (which opened at the Colonial Theatre in Boston and then played at the Garrick The- 
atre in Philadelphia], the following songs were cut: “Open Your Eyes,” “Psychoanalyze Me,” “Russian Song,” 
“A Woman Like Me,” “Wherever You Are (I’m Looking at You),” “How I React to You,” “Ain’t Everything 
Grand!,” “The Carefree Miners,” and “Men and Women Are Awful” (“If That Isn’t Love, What Is?” was 
dropped during preproduction). For the show’s world premiere in Boston, Russ Brown played the role of Joe 
Butler, and was succeeded by David Hutcheson for the Philadelphia and New York runs. The program for 
the Philadelphia tryout (but not for the earlier Boston or the later New York runs} credits the direction to 
both Hammerstein and Jack Haley. Note that John McManus conducted “Ben [Benny] Goodman’s Recording 
Orchestra” (of which Glenn Miller was a member). 

Don Tomkins (whose last name is sometimes erroneously given as Tompkins) played a college student, 
but if Free for All flunked out after two weeks, his earlier appearance as a Tait College freshman in Good 
News (1927) made the dean’s list with 551 performances (and gave him the chance to sing and dance “The 
Varsity Drag” eight times a week). 

Free for All may well be the most obscure of all Hammerstein’s musicals, and some lyrics are lost, un- 
available, or otherwise incomplete. The Complete Lyrics of Oscar Hammerstein II includes partial lyrics for 
“IT Love Him, the Rat” and the title song, but the collection doesn’t include the lyrics for “Russian Song,” “A 
Woman Like Me,” “How I React to You,” “Ain’t Everything Grand!,” and “Men and Women Are Awful.” The 
Complete Lyrics also states that the music for “The Carefree Miners” is apparently lost. 

The Manhattan Theatre was formerly Hammerstein’s Theatre, and Free for All was the first production 
to play there under the venue’s new name and management. 


THE SINGING RABBI 


Theatre: Selwyn Theatre 

Opening Date: September 10, 1931; Closing Date: September 12, 1931 

Performances: 3 

Book: Bores and Harry Thomashefsky 

Lyrics: L. Wolfe Gilbert 

Music: J. Rumshinsky and Harry Lubin 

Direction: William E. Morris; Producer: Harry Thomashefsky; Choreography: Florenz Ames; Scenery: Orestes 
Raineri; Costumes: David Spero, M. Teitelbaum, and Meth & Gropper; Lighting: Louis Marmorstein; 
Musical Direction: Harry Lubin 

Cast: Winifred Wee Griffin (Rifka), Edna Archer Crawford (Miriam), Florenz Ames (Yankele}), Will Claire 
(Jacob), Regina Zuckerberg (The Widow Sheindel), Philip Ryder (Shloima), Sam Ash (Nuchem], Flora Le- 
Breton (Regina), Bores Thomashefsky (Gidalia), Tino Valenti (Padula}, Francez Dumas (Bianca), Adolph 
Lyons (Baron Koch), Gertrude Mudge (Madame Dodee}, Donna Fairchild (Bettie), Robert Rhodes (Jean), 
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Harry Pierson (The Captain], Russell Harvey (First Mate), Betty Keyes (Miss Van Buren], Jacqueline Alder- 
man (Miss Du Peyster) 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Galicia, at sea, and in New York City. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: * denotes music by J. Rumshinsky; ** denotes music by Harry Lubin; *** denotes music by both Rum- 
shinsky and Lubin. 


Act One: “One Galician Miss” (*) (Winifred Wee Griffin); “Yankele and Refkele” (**) (Florenz Ames, Winifred 
Wee Griffin); “Kaddish” (*) (Regina Zuckerberg), “The Fifth Commandment” (***) (Regina Zuckerberg, 
Will Claire); “The Fifth Commandment” (reprise) (Ruth Zuckerberg, Will Claire, Philip Ryder); “Back 
Home” (*) (Sam Ash); “The Fifth Commandment” (reprise) (Ruth Zuckerberg, Will Claire, Philip Ryder, 
Sam Ash); “Playing the Harpsichord” (**) (Flora LeBreton); “Only Your Heart Can Tell” (**) (Flora LeBre- 
ton, Sam Ash); Act One Finale: “Sholem Aleichem” (*) (Company) 

Act Two: “In a Life Boat” (**) (Flora LeBreton, Robert Rhodes); “In Napoli” (**) (Francez Dumas, Tino Val- 
enti); “Just Answer with a Kiss” (**) (Flora LeBreton, Robert Rhodes); “I’m Wide Awake When I Dream” 
(**) (Sam Ash); “A Vision of the Future” (*) (Bores Thomashefsky, Sam Ash, Will Claire, Regina Zucker- 
berg, Philip Ryder, Flora LeBreton); Act Two Finale: “Port of the World” (**) (Company) 

Act Three: “What’s in a Name?” (**) (Winifred Wee Griffin, Florenz Ames, Tino Valenti, Francez Dumas); 
“Hear, O Israel!” (*) (Sam Ash); Finale (Company) 


The plot of The Singing Rabbi focused on four successful brothers from Galicia who decide to move to 
New York. Their mother and niece come along with them, and en route the latter becomes romantically 
involved with a charming rogue. Once in America, everyone flourishes. 

The musical was the season’s shortest-running show, and lasted for just three performances. But the the- 
atrical fates were kind to performer Florenz Ames, who also served as the show’s choreographer. Ten weeks 
after The Singing Rabbi shuttered, he was back on Broadway in the season’s longest-running musical in the 
role of the always-outraged French ambassador in the Gershwins’ Of Thee I Sing. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said an operetta like The Singing Rabbi seemed “pathetically 
antiquated” in a 42nd Street neighborhood that offered burlesque attractions, bearded ladies, and trained fleas. 
In this theatrical polyglot “you pay your money and you take your choice,” and the “sweltering” opening- 
night audience watched a show “full of filial sentimentalities, innocent humors and religious ceremonials,” 
all set “largely into English” with a score that offered “echoes of great composers, tinsel tunes of a cheap 
showshop pattern and wailing tribal recitatives.” The décor ran to “a three-piece suit of gaudy canvas” and 
the humor was in the nature of “If I had a wagon, I’d have a good horse and wagon, if I had a horse.” For 
“sentimentalists of the theatre” it was “interesting to remember that the old formulas still persist after every 
trace of freshness has evaporated,” and somehow with “disarming simplicity” The Singing Rabbi blended 
both “entertainment conventions and Sabbath observances.” 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS (1931; Eleventh Edition) 


“THE Hit oF Hits” 


Theatre: Apollo Theatre 

Opening Date: September 14, 1931; Closing Date: March 5, 1932 

Performances: 202 

Sketches: George White, Lew Brown, and Irving Caesar; other sketches by Harry W. Conn and Billy K. Wells 

Lyrics: Lew Brown 

Music: Ray Henderson 

Direction: George White; Producer: George White; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Joseph Urban; Cos- 
tumes: Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Al Goodman 
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Cast: Rudy Vallee, Ethel Merman, Willie and Eugene Howard, Everett Marshall, Ray Bolger, The Gale 
Quadruplets (Jane, Jean, Joan, and June), Ethel Barrymore Colt, The Loomis Sisters (Maxine and Vir- 
ginia), Barbara Blair, Ross MacLean, Jane Alden, Joan Abbott, Dorothy and Harry Dixon, Fred Manatt, 
Alice Frohman, Danny Tannen, Joseph Vitale, Dan Wakely (also given as Wakeley), Helen Lee, Sidney 
Limb, Hazel Boffinger, Lois Eckhart, Ethel Lawrence, Gay Delis; The Most Beautiful Show Girls on 
the Stage: Hazel Boffinger, Pearl Bradley, Lois Eckhart, Joanna Allen, Peggy Moseley, Renee Johnson, 
Cornelia Rogers, Mae Slattery, Jacqueline Feeley, Inez DuPlessis, Anne Morgan, Peggy Ring, Julia Gor- 
man, Mary Ann Carr, Patricia Hayward, Margaret Haller, Hazel Nevin, Alice Faye, Marian Thompson, 
Adelaide Raleigh, Ethel Lawrence, Joan English, Myra Gerald, Beth Foth, Betty Allen, Dorothy Daly, 
Patsy Clarke, Gay Delis, Rose Collins, Dorothy Keene, Gloria Mossman, Hilda Knight, Gloria Pierre, 
Florence Johnson, Gay Hill 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “The Marvelous Empire State” (Ex-Governor Al Smith: Ray Bolger; The Most Beautiful Show Girls 
on the Stage}; “The Interview” (sketch by Harry W. Conn) (The Interviewed: Willie and Eugene Howard; 
Female Reporter: Ethel Barrymore Colt); “Life Is Just a Bowl of Cherries” (Ethel Merman; Musician: Eu- 
gene Howard; Prize Beauty Winner: Barbara Blair; Plumber: Willie Howard; Dancers: The Most Beautiful 
Show Girls on the Stage}; Dance (The Gale Quadruplets]; “It Happened in Venice” (Willie Howard, Jane 
Alden, Eugene Howard); “Beginning of Love” (The Loomis Sisters; Adam: Ray Bolger; Eve: Barbara Blair; 
The Most Beautiful Show Girls on the Stage}; “The Gale Quadruplets Tell You about the Fleischmann 
Hour” (Graham McNamee: Ray Bolger; Doctor Bolgareen: Willie Howard; Rudy Vallee: as Himself); “The 
Thrill Is Gone” (Everett Marshall, assisted by Rudy Vallee and Ross MacLean; Dancers: Dorothy and 
Harry Dixon); “The Duel” (General: Willie Howard; The Spy: Jane Alden; First Orderly: Danny Tannen; 
Second Orderly: Joseph Vitale]; “This Is the Missus” (Rudy Vallee, assisted by Peggy Moseley and The 
Most Beautiful Show Girls on the Stage}; “Pay the Two Dollars” (sketch by Billy K. Wells) (Sam Pincus: 
Willie Howard, Abe Steiner: Eugene Howard; Special Officer: Dan Wakely; Judge: Ross MacLean; Presid- 
ing Judge: Fred Manatt; Warden: Joe Vitale), “Ladies and Gentlemen, That’s Love” (Ethel Merman]; Ray 
Bolger; “That’s Why Darkies Were Born” (Everett Marshall, The Most Beautiful Show Girls on the Stage) 

Act Two: “Peanuts” (Marie: Jane Alden; Husband: Eugene Howard; Spanish Lover: Rudy Vallee; Hebrew 
Lover: Willie Howard); “Song of the Foreign Legion” (Everett Marshall); “The Pedestrian” (Commissioner 
of Licenses: Fred Manatt; Applicant: Willie Howard; Assistants: Joe Vitale, Danny Tannen, Ross MacLean, 
Dan Wakeley); “Here It Is” (Joan Abbott; Dancers: The Gale Quadruplets, Ray Bolger, The Most Beautiful 
Show Girls on the Stage); “My Song” (Rudy Vallee, Ethel Merman) (sequence included “Sweet Sixteen,” 
sung by Ross MacLean and Gay Delis, and “Song of Love,” sung by Everett Marshall and Gloria Moss- 
man); “The Daily Reflector” (Walter Windshield: Ray Bolger; Cobbler: Willie Howard; City Editor: Eu- 
gene Howard; Rewrite Man: Danny Tannen; Reporter: Dan Wakely; Gorilla: Joe Vitale; Typesetter: Ross 
MacLean); “Back from Hollywood” (Barbara Blair, Julia Gorman, Hilda Knight, Betty Allen); “The Gale 
Quintuplets Tell You about the Chinese Drama” (Chinese Housewife: Helen Lee; Laundryman: Sidney 
Limb; Housewife: Alice Frohman; Janitor: Ray Bolger); “The Good Old Days” (Rudy Vallee, Willie How- 
ard; Old-Fashioned Honeymoon: Ethel Lawrence, Ross MacLean; Modern Honeymoon: Hazel Boffinger, 
Dan Wakeley; Girl in Modern Bathroom: Lois Eckhart}; Ethel Merman; “The Wonder Bar” (Company) 


The eleventh edition of George White’s Scandals offered two acts of stars, songs, sketches, dances, and 
chorus girls. And for the opening night there was a precurtain special scandal: an alleged fistfight in the the- 
atre lobby between White and lyricist and cowriter Lew Brown gave ticket holders more drama than they had 
bargained for. An unsigned review in Time said White “enlivened” the evening “by staging an impromptu fist 
fight” with Brown, and Robert Benchley in the New Yorker mentioned White’s “little unpleasantness” with 
Brown and Ray Henderson, the revue’s composer. In Ring Bells! Sing Songs!, Stanley Green alludes to a “brief 
scuffle” in the lobby between the “quick-tempered” White and the “pugnacious” Brown. 

A separate article in the Times clarified the matter. Brown and Henderson alleged that White hadn’t 
signed a contract with them and moreover had made changes to the revue without their approval. On the 
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other hand, White stated he hadn’t made any changes, and noted that Brown and Henderson were receiving 
4 percent of the gross receipts and would receive 2 percent more once the $200,000 production had repaid its 
initial capitalization. Brown and Henderson took the matter to court, and on the day of the premiere Supreme 
Court Justice John E. McGeehan denied an injunction by the team to remove their songs from the show. (But 
the court said the case might be tried at a later date.) Although Brown said there was no “trouble” between 
him and White, eyewitnesses reported that the lobby fracas included “heated words” between the two men 
and that White had “seized” Brown and tried to force him from the lobby, but Brown had “brushed aside” 
White and went into the theatre’s auditorium. 

In any case, the next morning, White, Brown, and Henderson could at the very least agree that their revue 
had received great notices and that the score was one of the best ever heard in a Scandals (second only to the 
1926 edition, with songs by B. G. [Buddy] DeSylva, Brown, and Henderson, which included “The Birth of the 
Blues,” “Black Bottom,” “This Is My Lucky Day,” “The Girl Is You and the Boy Is Me, “ and “It All Depends 
on You,” the latter added after the opening). And the scores for the 1922 and 1924 editions were distinguished 
as well. The 1922 offering introduced George Gershwin’s “T’ll Build a Stairway to Paradise” (lyric by DeSylva 
and Arthur Francis, aka Ira Gershwin} and Gershwin’s mini-opera Blue Monday (and its memorable “Blue 
Monday Blues”), which was heard only at the opening night performance. The 1924 edition offered Gersh- 
win’s “Somebody Loves Me” (lyric by DeSylva and Ballard MacDonald). 

The current edition was headlined by a number of impressive names. Ethel Merman here solidified her 
success in Girl Crazy by introducing another song destined to become a standard as well as a picker-upper 
for Depression-weary Americans (“Life Is Just a Bowl of Cherries”); popular radio crooner Rudy Vallee and 
Metropolitan Opera baritone Everett Marshall made their Broadway debuts and introduced the standard 
“The Thrill Is Gone”; a couple of spoofs kidded Vallee’s then-popular radio show The Fleischmann Hour, the 
brothers Willie and Eugene Howard indulged in their endearing comic hi-jinks, and Willie was particularly 
amusing as a big-game hunter who recounts his experience on a recent safari (he “bagged” a lion: he “bagged 
him and bagged him to go away”); and dancer Ray Bolger. There were also thirty-five of “The Most Beautiful 
Show Girls on the Stage,” and one of them (Alice Faye) soon became one of the iconic film stars of the era. 
Last but not least (and in fact the first number in the show) was a salute to “The Marvelous Empire State,” 
a sequence that was more or less de rigueur for almost every show of the era in a desire to feature a visual or 
verbal recognition of the brand new building, then the world’s tallest. 

The score also included a number of other well-received songs, such as “This Is the Missus” (for Vallee},” 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, That’s Love” (Merman), “My Song” (Vallee and Merman), and “That’s Why Darkies 
Were Born” (Marshall). Of course, the latter wouldn’t be permitted on today’s stage, but J. Brooks Atkinson 
in the New York Times said the “Negro fantasy” was greeted with “a roar of ‘bravos.’” The jaw-dropping and 
mind-boggling number featured Marshall in blackface, and Time reported that the song was a “long rigama- 
role” that in the “final throes” of its “extravaganza” offered a glimpse of heaven “in which the audience is led 
to imagine that Producer White imagines that Negroes imagine they will all turn, on the other side of Jordan, 
into beautiful, naked white chorus girls.” 

Atkinson said the “first-rate” revue offered the “liveliest company in town,” including Vallee (“whose 
unassuming manner won over the Broadway cynics”), Merman (the “queen of singing announcers”), Willie 
Howard (“more excitably funny than ever”), and Bolger (“whose rustic hoofing in the beloved style” of Jack 
Donahue “raised a shout”). There wasn’t a single “dull” sketch, and the score offered “music-hall compos- 
ing of quality” that was “full of tunes and enjoyment” (and in fact, the “jovial” music was the “best score 
written” since Arthur Schwartz’s contributions to The Band Wagon). The costumes had a “dash of the smart 
and a pinch of the bizarre,” and Joseph Urban’s décor “made another pilgrimage through the unrealities” and 
“even found a new perspective for the regulation Empire State Building number.” 

Benchley liked the “nice” score and “expert” dancing, and Time said the evening was “for the most part 
pleasing entertainment,” noted that the show’s highlight was Vallee (who submitted “good-naturedly to 
some mild joshing”), and credited “most of show’s fun” to Willie Howard, who rushed “headlong” through a 
variety of sketches in which he portrayed a plumber, a French general, a Hungarian doctor, a tabloid editor, 
and a French lover. 

White recycled two of the revue’s sketches (“Pay the Two Dollars” and “The Duel”) for the second edition 
of George White’s Music Hall Varieties. 

Merman, Vallee, and Marshall recorded various songs from the revue: “Life Is Just a Bowl of Cherries” 
(Merman); “My Song,” “This Is the Missus,” and “The Thrill Is Gone” (Vallee); and “That’s Why Darkies Were 
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Born” and “The Thrill Is Gone” (Marshall). “Ladies and Gentlemen, That’s Love” and the unused “Here Am 
I Broken-Hearted” are included in the collection DeSylva, Brown & Henderson Revisited, Volume 2 (Painted 
Smiles Records CD # PSCD-145), and the two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Met/Sony Music Re- 
cords # MET-802CD) offers Merman’s rendition of “Life Is Just a Bowl of Cherries.” RCA Victor’s early series 
of LP releases includes four songs from the revue (RCA LP # 16001) by Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra: “My 
Song,” “This Is the Missus,” “Life Is Just a Bowl of Cherries,” and “That’s Why Darkies Were Born.” 

There were a total of thirteen Scandals, one edition each during the years 1919-1926, editions in 1928 and 
1929, and then after the current production two more in 1936 and 1939 (see entries for the last two as well 
as for George White’s Music Hall Varieties). As noted, the 1926 edition offered a fabulous score (and was the 
longest-running in the series with a total of 432 performances). 

There were three Scandals films (in 1934, 1935, and 1945), all titled George White’s Scandals, although 
the 1935 movie was later retitled George White’s 1935 Scandals. White himself appeared in the first two 
films, Vallee was in the second, and Alice Faye, a chorus girl no more, made her film debut as a featured player 
in the first film and then starred in the next one. The casts of the three films starred many stage performers, 
including Dixie Dunbar, Jimmy Durante, Cliff Edwards, Jack Haley, Eleanor Powell, and Lyda Roberti. 


FAST AND FURIOUS 


“A CoLoreD REVUE” 


Theatre: New Yorker Theatre 

Opening Date: September 15, 1931; Closing Date: September 19, 1931 

Performances: 7 

Sketches: Leighton K. Brill, Clinton (Dusty) Fletcher, Sig (Sigmund) Herzig, Zora Neale Hurston, Jackie 
(“Moms”) Mabley, Lottie Meaney, Tim Moore, William Shakespeare, and John Wells 

Lyrics: Mack Gordon 

Music: Harry Revel 

Note: Most of the songs were by lyricist Mack Gordon and composer Harry Revel; others were by the following 
lyricists and composers (see list of musical numbers for specific credits): John Dallavo, L. Wolfe Gilbert, 
Porter Grainger, J. Rosamond Johnson, Joe Jordan, Moises Simons, Marion Sunshine, and Allie Wrubel. 

Direction: Forbes Randolph (dialogue staged by Howard Smith); Producer: Forbes Randolph; Choreography: 
Al Richard; Scenery: Cirker and Robbins; Costumes: Eaves, Schneider, and Blythe; Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: Joe Jordan 

Cast: Tim Moore, Clinton (Dusty) Fletcher, Etta Moten, Jackie (“Moms”) Mabley, Baby Goins, Melva Boden, 
Neeka Shaw, Al Richard; Lois Deppe, Ofelia Diaz, Edna Guy, Juano Hernandez, Gilbert Holland, Zora Neale 
Hurston, Midgie Lane, Russell Lee, Antonio Machin, Lee (“Boots”) Marshall, Lloyd Mitchell, Earl Shanks, 
Russell Shaw, Grace Smith, Clarence Todd, Joe Willis, Hemsley (possibly Helmsley) Winfield, Lily (“Pan- 
top” [possibly “Pontop”]) Yuen, The J. Rosamond Johnson Quartet; The Forbes Randolph Choir: Girls—Sibol 
Cain, Ruby Elzy, Gladys Freeland, Ruby Greene, Marion Hairston, Rosina LeFroy, Emma Maitland, Julia 
Mitchell, Billy Wallace, Aurelia Wheeldin; Boys—Cecil Burrows, Jean Donnell, Maurice Ellis, L. Chappelle 
Glenn, Clement D. Hall, Larri Loerear, Penman Lovingood, Alexander O. Moody, Carl H. Taylor, Frederic A. 
Wheeldin; Dancing Girls: Doris Alexander, Juanita Boisseau, Bertie Boyd, Thelma Brunder, Mary Goodwin, 
Marion Green, Virginia Groves, Chickita Martin, Inez Persaud, Carolyne Rich, Edna Richardson, Evelyn 
Sheppard, Katherine Upshur, Wilhelmina Wade, Pearl White, Grace Hall, Cleopatra Ward, and possibly Doro- 
thy Walker; Dancing Boys: Edward Jones, Thomas Smith, Frank Walker, Maurice Young 

The revue was presented in two acts. 

The revue’s action occurs in Waycross, Georgia. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 
Note: * denotes lyrics by Mack Gordon and music by Harry Revel. 


Act One: Overture (Joe Jordan and His Fast and Furious Band); Parody of The Band Wagon; “Fast and Furi- 
ous” (*) (Grace Smith, Four Dancing Boys, Chorus); “Ham What I Am” (sketch by Leighton K. Brill and 
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Sig Herzig) (Tim: Tim Moore; Dusty: Clinton (Dusty) Fletcher; Jackie: Jackie Mabley; Policeman: Juano 
Hernandez); Baby Goins; “Gift of Gab” (sketch by Leighton K. Brill and Sig Herzig) (Husband: Russell 
Lee; Doctor: Maurice Ellis; Wife: Jackie Mabley); “Walking on Air” (*) (Neeka Shaw, Lee (“Boots”) 
Marshall; danced by Shaw, Marshall, Chickita Martin, Wilhelmina Wade, Chorus); “The Court Room” 
(sketch by Zora Neale Hurston) (Judge: Tim Moore; Clerk of Court: Maurice Ellis; Prosecuting At- 
torney: Clarence Todd; Lawyer: Lloyd Mitchell; Officer Simpson: Melva Boden; John Barnes: Juano 
Hernandez; Cliff Mullins: Russell Lee; Ms. Mullins: Jackie Mabley; Jessie Smith: Emma Maitland; 
Lawyer; Lloyd Mitchell; Eva: Etta Moten); “Rumbatism” (*) (Jackie Mabley [probably danced by Lily 
“Pantop” Yuen and Chorus]}; “So Lonesome” (lyric and music by Joe Jordan and J. Rosamond Johnson) 
(Ruby Greene, Ruby Elzy, Gladys Freeland); “Raid on Jake’s” (sketch by Tim Moore) (Jake: Tim Moore; 
Dizzy: Melva Boden; A Guest: Etta Moten; Another Guest: Earl Shanks; Two Detectives: Juano Her- 
nandez and Joe Willis; Other Guests: Maurice Ellis, Billy Wallace, Lloyd Mitchell, Aurelia Wheeldin), 
“Frowns” (*) (Lois Deppe); “Gymnasium” (sketch included song “Doing the Dumb-bell”) (*) (sung 
by Neeka Shaw and danced by Shaw, Jackie Mabley, and Chorus; World’s Female Junior Lightweight 
Champion: Emma Maitland; World’s Female Bantamweight Champion: Aurelia Wheeldin); “Madrassi 
Nautch” (An “East Indian Street Dance” [“through the courtesy of Miss Ruth St. Denis”) (Edna Guy); 
Clinton (Dusty) Fletcher; “East Coast Blues” (Sibol Cain); “John Henry” (Earl Shanks, The Fast and 
Furious Quartet, The Rosamond Johnson Quartet); “The Last Word” (sketch by Tim Moore} (Husband: 
Tim Moore; Wife: Baby Goins); “Modernistic” (lyric and music by Porter Grainger and John Dallavo) 
(sung and danced by Lily “Pantop” Yuen; also danced by chorus members); “Shadows on the Wall” 
(*) (Eta Moten)}; “The Peanut Vendor’s Song” (English lyric by Marion Sunshine and L. Wolfe Gilbert, 
music by Moises Simons) (Antonio Machin); “Rhumba Dance” (Ofelia Diaz); “Jacob’s Ladder” (lyric 
and music by Allie Wrubel and J. Rosamond Johnson) (Elder Simmons: Lois Deppe; Cigarette Girl: 
Neeka Shaw; Rhythm Girl: Marion Hairston; Cabaret Dancer: Midgie Lane; Singing Waiters: Clarence 
Todd, Joe Willis, Lloyd Mitchell, Earl Shanks; Number King: Gilbert Holland; Cabaret Entertainer: Eta 
Moten; Danny: Hemsley Winfield; Sisters and Brothers of the Church: The Forbes Randolph Choir; 
Guests of the Cabaret: Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Football Game” (sketch by Zora Neale Hurston) (Captain of Howard’s Team: Tim Moore; Cap- 
tain of Lincoln’s Team: Clinton (Dusty) Fletcher; Referee: Lois Deppe; Cheerleaders: Jackie Mabley, 
Zora Neale Hurston; Lincoln’s Wrestler: Gilbert Holland; Howard’s Wrestler: Juano Hernandez; Teams 
and Bands: Chorus and Choir); “Where’s My Happy Ending?” (*) (Ruby Elzy); “Dance of the Moods” 
(music by Porter Grainger) (Hemsley Winfield); “Hot, Hot, Mama” (lyric and music by Porter Grainger] 
(possibly sung by Tim Moore); “The Silent Bootlegger” (sketch by Clinton Dusty Fletcher] (Bootlegger: 
Clinton Dusty Fletcher; First Customer: Grace Smith; Second Customer: Baby Goins; Detective: Clar- 
ence Todd); “Boomerang” (lyric and music by J. Rosamond Johnson and Joe Jordan) (Midgie Lane; Danc- 
ers: Hemsley Winfield, Midgie Lane, Chorus); Fast and Furious Quartet; “Pansies” (sketch by Lottie 
Meaney includes song “Pansies on Parade,” lyric and music by Porter Grainger and sung by Lee “Boots” 
Marshall) (Young Man: Hemsley Winfield; Business Man: Russell Lee; Gardener: Lee “Boots” Marshall; 
The Flowers—Orchid: Melva Boden; Violet: Jean Donnell; Forget-Me-Not: Alexander Moody; Lily: Larri 
Loerear; Daffydill: Penman Lovingood; Dancing Pansies: Thomas Smith, Edward Jones, Frank Walker, 
Maurice Young); “Hot Feet” (*) (Neeka Shaw; Dancers: Al Richard, Midgie Lane, Chorus); Baby Goins; 
“Macbeth” (sketch by John Wells and William Shakespeare) (Doctor: Melva Boden; Gentlewoman: Etta 
Moten; Lady Macbeth: Jackie Mabley; Servant: Juano Hernandez; Macbeth: Tim Moore; Messenger: Joe 
Willis; Young Siward: Maurice Ellis; MacDuff: Clinton (Dusty) Fletcher; Prompter: Clarence Todd); 
Four Dancing Boys; “Hell” (sketch) (The Devil: Grace Smith; The Angel: Edna Guy; Imps, Angels, and 
Sojouners in Hell: Ensemble; this sequence included the song “Let’s Raise Hell,” lyric and music by 
Porter Grainger and sung by Grace Smith); “Road to Heaven” (Devil: Grace Smith; Fast and Furious 
Quartet, Choir); “Heaven” (The Lord: Lois Deppe; Angel Michael: Russell Lee; Angel Gabriel: Maurice 
Ellis; Angels: Ensemble) 


The black revue Fast and Furious lasted just one week on Broadway, but it included some interesting 
names and a sketch or two that sound amusing. Zora Neale Hurston was one of the performers and sketch 
writers, and another cast member was comedian Jackie Mabley, before she adopted “Moms” as her first name. 
One sketch spoofed Macbeth (the program credited the sequence to both John Wells and one “Wm. Shake- 
speare”), and it must have been amusing to watch Mabley as Lady Macbeth. There were also sketches about 
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bootleggers (“The Silent Bootlegger’”), a spoof of The Band Wagon, a dance number that no doubt hoped to 
introduce a new dance craze (“Rumbatism,” sung by Mabley), and an elaborate closing sequence that looked 
at Heaven and Hell. There was even a skit titled “Pansies” (which included the song “Pansies on Parade,” 
four male dancers called the “Dancing Pansies,” and various male flowers named “Orchid,” “Violet,” “Lily,” 
and such], and one can only imagine where that one went. 

A sequence titled “Gymnasium” included Emma Maitland and Aurelia Wheeldin as two boxers, and the 
program noted the performers were “the only two licensed female boxers in America.” Edna Guy danced 
“Madrassi Nautch” (the program described it as an East Indian street dance and noted it was presented 
“through the courtesy of Miss Ruth St. Denis”). And Hurston’s sketch “The Court Room” was, according to 
the program, a “traditional” one “without which a Negro revue is incomplete.” A program note by Forbes 
Randolph indicated that “to establish the atmosphere of this production the stage is set to represent a street 
in Waycross, Georgia,” and he noted that those audience members who arrived early might witness “woof- 
ing” among the inhabitants of Waycross (“woofing” was “the term employed by the Negroes of the South 
to describe their animated, self-laudatory conversation”). The program also mentioned that the songs “John 
Henry” and “East Coast Blues” had “never before” been heard in the North and had “originated in the colored 
work camps of the South.” 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that the show’s “minstrels” gave “full measure, and 
once or twice they give a measure of genuine entertainment.” The evening offered “several stimulating 
whirligigs,” but too often it was merely a “show-shop staple rather than a blackamoor frenzy” and thus be- 
came “fast, furious and rather tiresome in large doses.” A good amount of the singing was “no more than a 
blood-curdling yell,” and when the material was “hackneyed” and the performers were “fat and clumsy,” the 
“animalism of Negro entertainment is lumpish and unwieldy.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said that “once again I seem to have been a pushover for a show that 
was greeted with indifference by the steadier critics,” and what he saw of the revue he “liked, with certain 
important reservations,” which he didn’t specify. He also explained that his reference to “what he saw” of the 
show was in regard to a bout of hay fever (which caused him to leave before the show was over). An unsigned 
review in Time liked the “good entertainment” and noted that Joe Jordan’s band was a “hotbed of rhythm” 
and the evening offered “good dancing.” 

The revue was the first of five black revues and musicals to open during the season, and it was followed 
by Singin’ the Blues, Sugar Hill, Blackberries of 1932, and Yeah Man. 


SINGIN’ THE BLUES 


“A Necro MELODRAMA” 


Theatre: Liberty Theatre 

Opening Date: September 16, 1931; Closing Date: October 24, 1931 

Performances: 45 

Play: John McGowan 

Lyrics: Dorothy Fields 

Music: Jimmy McHugh 

Note: Additional song (“Crazy Strut”) by Harold Adamson (lyrics) and Burton Lane (music). 

Direction: Bertram Harrison; Producers: Alex A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley; Choreography: Sammy Lee; 
Scenery: Donald Oenslager; Costumes: Kiviette; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Eubie Blake 

Cast: Ashley Cooper (“Potato-Eyes” Johnson), Mantan Moreland (“Knuckles” Lincoln}, Frank Wilson (Jim 
Williams), John Sims (“Bad Alley” Joe}, James Young (Dooley), Joe Byrd (Colored Policeman), Johnny Reid 
(Rocky), Shirley Jordon (Eddie), Jennie Sammons (Mazie}, S. W. Warren (Jay), Jack Carter (Dave Crocker}, 
Estelle Bernier (Edith), Ralph Theodore (Sam Mason}, Millard Mitchell (“Whitey” Henderson], C. C. Gill 
(Tod], Percy Wade (Sid), Isabell Washington (Susan Blake}, Fredi Washington (Elise Joyce), Percy Verwayen 
(Jack Wilson), Maud Russell (“Sizzles” Brown), James Stark (Officer Frank), Susaye Brown (Singer); Lindy 
Hoppers: Shorty and Esalene, Jordon and Jordon, George and Betty; The Four Flash Devils; Bruce Johnson's 
Washboard Serenaders; Wen Talbert’s Choir; Eubie Blake and His Orchestra; Chorus at the Magnolia 
Club: Jennie Sammons, Amy Bates, Ethel Duke, Irma Miles, Elida Webb, Dora White, Hyacinth Curtis, 
Lucia Moses, Reta Walker, Selma Sales, Susan Whaley, Delores Watson, Estelle Bernier, Terresa Jentry, 
Ruby Kennedy, Ethel Moses, Selma Sammons 
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The play with music was presented in three acts. 
The action takes place during the present in Chicago and New York City. 


Musical Numbers 


The following songs were heard in the production, and are here listed in alphabetical order: “Crazy Strut” 
(lyric by Harold Adamson, music by Burton Lane) (performer|s] unknown); “(It’s) The Darnedest Thing” 
(lyric by Dorothy Fields, music by Jimmy McHugh] (sung by Isabell Washington), and “Singin’ the Blues” 
(lyric by Dorothy Fields, music by Jimmy McHugh) (sung by Wen Talbert’s Choir). 


John McGowan’s “Negro melodrama” Singin’ the Blues was a play with three incidental songs, two writ- 
ten by Dorothy Fields and Jimmy McHugh and one by Harold Adamson and Burton Lane. The story dealt with 
Chicago gambler Jim Williams (Frank Wilson, who created the title role in the 1927 drama Porgy, which of 
course was the source of George Gershwin’s 1935 opera Porgy and Bess), who accidentally kills a policeman 
and takes it on the lam to Harlem where he meets and falls in love with nightclub singer Susan Blake (Isabell 
Washington), who hides him and helps keep the police at bay. By evening’s end, Jim heads for Georgia, where 
it seems Susan will soon join him. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the evening was both melodrama and “musical carnival,” 
and sometimes the “seams” showed. But there was “wicked stepping” and “torrid hoofing” set against a 
“sheaf of brilliantly imagined” scenes by designer Donald Oenslager that kept the colors “vivid” and “pic- 
turesque and pungent in the best style of a theatrical show.” Further, as the “jaunty prima donna” of the 
“splendiferous” Magnolia Club, Washington gave “the blues the exultation of the spirituals.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said Singin’ the Blues was “much the best of the lot” in the parade of 
Harlem nightclub melodramas, but unfortunately it came along too late in the cycle and was overly familiar. 
But for all that, it had almost “everything” in its favor with “several good song numbers,” a “good” story, and 
the “excellent” Wilson in the leading role. And producers Alex A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley gave the work 
the “musical features” of one of their “tasty” full-fledged Broadway musicals. 

An unsigned review in Time felt the melodramatic and musical moments had been combined “none too 
skillfully,” but the drama was made “plausible” by Wilson’s “intelligent” performance, whistle-able songs, 
and revue-like scenes, which made the evening “well worth seeing.” “POP” in the New Yorker praised 
McHugh’s “smart rhythms” and Fields’s “well-made lyrics,” and singled out “It’s the Darnedest Thing” and 
the title number. 

The title page of the New York program credited the songs to Fields and McHugh, but didn’t list their 
titles; and a program note indicated Adamson and Lane had contributed the song “Crazy Strut.” The New- 
ark tryout program didn’t list the names of individual numbers, but noted that besides those by Fields and 
McHugh there were “additional” ones by Adamson and Lane, and so it appears there were more musical 
numbers in the tryout than in the Broadway production. 


THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER (1931) 


“A LIGHT OPERA” 


Theatre: Erlanger’s Theatre 

Opening Date: September 21, 1931; Closing Date: October 3, 1931 

Performances: 16 

Book and Lyrics: Original German book and lyrics by Rudolph Bernauer and Leopold Jacks (aka Leopold Ja- 
cobson); English book and lyrics by Stanislaus Stange 

Music: Oscar Straus 

Based on the 1894 play Arms and the Man by George Bernard Shaw. 

Direction: Milton Aborn; Producer: The Civic Light Opera Company; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: 
Charles Baatz, Art Director; Costumes: Brooks, Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Louis Kroll 
Cast: Vivienne Segal (Nadina), Vera Ross (Aurelia), Vivian Hart (Mascha), Charles Purcell (Bummerli), Detmar 
Poppen (Captain Massakroff), Hal Forde (Colonel Casimir Popoff}, Roy Cropper (Major Alexis Sparidoff}, 

Theo Van Tassel (Dancer); Bulgarian Soldiers, Citizens, and Citizenesses: Members of the Ensemble 
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The musical was presented in three acts. 
The action takes place in Bulgaria during 1885 and 1886. 


Act One: Introduction (Soldiers’ Chorus) and Trio (“What Can We Do without a Man?”) (Ensemble); “My 
Hero” (Vivienne Segal]; “Sympathy” (Vivienne Segal, Charles Purcell); “Seek the Spy” (Ensemble); Finale 
(Vivienne Segal, Vivian Hart, Vera Ross] 

Act Two: “Our Heroes Come” (Ensemble); “Alexis, the Heroic” (Sextet and Chorus}; “Never Was There Such 
a Lover” (Roy Cropper, Vivienne Segal); “The Chocolate Soldier” (Vivienne Segal, Charles Purcell); “The 
Tale of a Coat” (Sextet); “That Would Be Lovely” (Vivienne Segal, Charles Purcell); Finale 

Act Three: Entr’acte and Chorus; “Falling in Love” (Roy Cropper, Vivian Hart); “The Letter Song” (Vivienne 
Segal); “Scene and Melodrama” (Charles Purcell); “The Letter Song” (reprise) (Vivienne Segal, Charles 
Purcell); Finale 


During the 1929-1930 season, director and (with the Messrs Shubert) coproducer Milton Aborn brought 
a series of operetta revivals to Jolson’s Theatre under the aegis of The Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Com- 
pany, and Oscar Straus’s The Chocolate Soldier was part of the repertoire. 

Aborn was now the director for a season of revivals presented by The Civic Light Opera Company, and 
prior to the current revival of The Chocolate Soldier six operettas by Gilbert and Sullivan as well as Franz 
Lehar’s The Merry Widow had been mounted at Erlanger’s Theatre. These eight productions were followed 
by The Geisha, The Chimes of Normandy, Naughty Marietta, The Firefly, Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Gon- 
doliers, and Robin Hood. 

For background information about The Chocolate Soldier and for specifics about the 1930 revival, see that 
entry. The decade saw a third revival of the operetta when it was produced on Broadway in 1934 with Charles 
Purcell (Bummerli for both the 1930 revival and the current production) and Donald Brian (who created the 
role of Danilo for the original American premiere of The Merry Widow), both of whom alternated in the role 
of Bummerli (for more information about the 1934 presentation, see the entry]. With his appearance in the 
1934 production, Purcell had the distinction of singing Bummerli in all three of the operetta’s revivals during 
the decade. For the current revival, Roy Cropper and Vivian Hart joined Purcell in reprising their roles from 
the 1930 production. 

J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times said Vivienne Segal gave a “charming performance” and her 
presence did “much to make up for the minor blemishes and defects that are inevitably in evidence at the 
openings of these fortnightly productions.” As for Straus’s music, it was “still gay and humorous and melodi- 
cally beguiling,” the libretto was “less dated than the books of most of these twenty-year olds” (he specifically 
chided The Merry Widow}, the décor was “literal and make-shift in the customary Aborn manner,” and the 
venerable operetta was “pretty much as it ever was, and that ought to be worth $2.50 of anyone’s money.” 


NIKKI 


Theatre: Longacre Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the George M. Cohan Theatre} 

Opening Date: September 29, 1931; Closing Date: October 31, 1931 

Performances: 39 

Book: John Monk Saunders 

Lyrics: James Dyrenforth 

Music: Philip Charig 

Based on John Monk Saunders’s series of Nikki stories, which were first published in Liberty magazine and 
were collectively known as Nikki and Her War Birds, his 1931 novelization of the stories titled Single 
Lady; and the 1931 film version of the stories titled The Last Flight, which was released in August 1931, 
the month before the musical version Nikki opened on Broadway. 

Direction: William B. Friedlander; Producer: Harrison Hall; Choreography: Pal’mere Brandeaux; Scenery: P. 
Dodd Ackerman and Karle O. Amend; Costumes: Bergdorf Goodman, Hattie Carnegie, Samuel Lorber, 
Stein & Blaine, Faye Graham, and Edith Faggen; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Jules Lenzberg 

Cast: Douglass Montgomery (Shepard aka Shep Lambert), Fay Wray (Nikki), John Brooke (Francis), Nathaniel 
Wagner (William aka Bill Talbot), Archie Leach (later known as Cary Grant) (Cary Lockwood), Louis Jean 
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Heydt (Willard aka Wiffie Crouch), Bobbie Tremaine (Kiss-Me-Quick), Rudolfo Badaloni (Benj), Marcel 
Rousseau (Master of Ceremonies}, Albert Fontaine (Head Waiter), Lois Sterner (Dancer), Modesca and 
Michael (Dancers), Julia Barron (Singer), Frank Chapman (Singer), Page Inness, Ali Sellier; Chorus: Maxine 
Bennett, Gertrude Byrnell, Ruth Cunliffe, Adele Dixon, Sandra Laxer, Sharon Lloyd, Jean Love, Rosalie 
McCallion, Harriett Murray, Bobbie Sheehan, Toni Soral, Helene Tschirgi; Show Girls: Agnes Marshall, 
Peggy Stebbins, Alva Vaughn, Marjorie Younger; Ensemble: Alexandra Alexander, Elizabeth Brown, Cora 
Burlar, Anna Criena, Jean De Koven, Natalie Dunham, Mimi Elsasser, Eugenie Erganow, Marjorie Fenton, 
Lillian Oakum, Lidia Ordinsky, Anna Ouzeroff, Mimi Ruskin, Fania Tulin, Charles Bath, Manuel Duarte, 
Hunter Kaufman, Martin Muriel, John Stellato, Richard Wald 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place “after the Armistice” in Paris and Lisbon. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Dance (Lois Sterner); Dance (Modesca and Michael); “Taking Off” (Douglass Montgomery, Nathan- 
iel Wagner, John Brooke, Archie Leach); “Screwy Little Tune” (Bobbie Tremaine); “Wonder Why” (Fay 
Wray); “Now I Know” (Page Inness, Frank Chapman); “On Account of I Love You” (Fay Wray, Douglass 
Montgomery, Nathaniel Wagner, Archie Leach), “Taking Off” (reprise) (Nathaniel Wagner, Ensemble} 

Act Two: “Fiesta” (Ensemble); “My Heart Is Calling” (Julia Barron, Frank Chapman); “The Ghost of Little 
Egypt” (Bobbie Tremaine} 


John Monk Saunders’s Nikki stories had a somewhat convoluted history. The stories first appeared in 
serial format in Liberty magazine and were collectively known as Nikki and Her War Birds. From there, 
Saunders developed the stories into his 1931 novel Single Lady, and in 1931 a film version of the novel was 
released as The Last Flight (which opened a month before Nikki’s Broadway premiere). J.H. in the New York 
Times noted that Saunders even owned the television rights to the Nikki franchise. At the time of the produc- 
tion, Saunders and Nikki's leading lady, Fay Wray, were married, and the musical marked her New York stage 
debut. At this point in her career she had made a number of films (including Dirigible in 1931), but celluloid 
immortality was still eighteen months away with the release of King Kong. 

Nikki was a Hemingwayesque look at a group of six somewhat aimless young people who in the years fol- 
lowing World War I wander about the nightspots of Paris and visit the bullfights, bars, and amusement parks 
in Lisbon. Most of them have problems of one sort or another, and all are vaguely unhappy and affect Lost 
Generation attitudes. They refuse to take life too seriously, and if matters become too deep and heartfelt they 
quash such sentiments with blasé and meaningless put-downs on the order of “I'll take vanilla” and “We're 
off in a blizzard of horseradish.” 

The group includes Wiffie (Louis Jean Heydt) who works at the American Express Office in Paris and 
serves as a kind of sardonic one-man Greek chorus, Nikki (Wray), and four American flyers she’s befriended 
and who've fallen in love with her: Shep (Douglass Montgomery) who drinks too much, Francis (John Brooke), 
who is known as “The Washout,” Bill (Nathaniel Wagner), and Cary (Archie Leach], whose hands were burned 
in a plane crash. 

Ultimately, tragedy visits most of the group: Bill is gored by a bull, Shep is murdered by Wiffie, and Wiffie 
in turn is killed by Francis. That seems to leave Nikki and Cary to sort things out for themselves, and J.H. in 
the Times noted that the show’s “noise and dullness” suggested that “if the sun also rises, it also sets, and, 
in this case, not gently.” 

The show was in many respects a play with music. The entire opening night score consisted of just seven 
songs, one reprise, and three dances, and after opening night three of those songs (“Screwy Little Tune,” 
“Now I Know,” and “The Ghost of Little Egypt”) were cut and not replaced by new ones (at least two sources 
indicate that “On Account of I Love You” was added during the run and wasn’t in the show on opening night, 
but the song is referenced in the Times’ first-night review). 

The Times mentioned that the evening wavered between musical comedy song cues and a “concatenation 
of fiercely unfunny efforts toward the Hemingway manner,” and an unsigned review in Time indicated the work 
was more in the nature of a “musical tragedy” that was “bewildering, sometimes embarrassing, [and] occasion- 
ally entertaining,” with a narrative often interrupted “to permit some more-than-half naked chorus girls to cavort 
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in café and carnival scenes” or introduce “Taking Off,” which had “a very pleasant swing.” But “POP” in the 
New Yorker said that despite its being a “good marching song,” the latter number's “efficient” lyric was “unduly 
grim” (the critic also mentioned that “On Account of I Love You” was an “able variant” on a “universal notion”). 

As noted in the above credits, performer Archie Leach later changed his name to Cary Grant, and his new 
first name was no doubt adopted from the character he played in Nikki. Once Hollywood beckoned, he never 
again appeared on the Broadway stage, and so his New York credits topped out at five musicals. His four mu- 
sicals prior to Nikki were Better Times (1922), Golden Dawn (1927), Boom-Boom (1929), and A Wonderful 
Night (1929). Note that the 1922 revue Better Times isn’t to be confused with the 1931 revue of the same 
name which closed during its pre-Broadway tryout (see entry). 

Author John Monk Saunders also wrote the screenplay for the 1927 film Wings, the first movie to win the 
Academy Award for Best Picture, and in 1931 he won the Academy Award for Best Story Writing (screenplay) 
for The Dawn Patrol. 


THE GOOD COMPANIONS 


“A DRAMA WITH Music” 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: October 1, 1931; Closing Date: November 28, 1931 

Performances: 68 

Play: J. B. Priestley and Edward Knoblock 

Lyrics: Harry Graham and Frank Eyton 

Music: Richard Addinsell 

Based on the 1929 novel The Good Companions by J. B. Priestley. 

Direction: Julian Wylie; Producers: Lee Shubert (A Julian Wylie Production); Scenery: Watson Barratt, Art 
Director; Costumes: Uncredited (except for “Scanties by the Model Brassiere Co.”); Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: Harry Lee Danziger 

Cast: Mildred Cottell (Mrs. Oakroyd, Lady Partlit), Matthew Boulton (Sam Oglethorpe, Linoleum Man, Re- 
porter), Robert Harrigan (Leonard Oakroyd, Professor Miro, Photographer), Max Kirby (Albert Tuggeridge, 
Jerry Jerningham), George Carney (Jess Oakroyd), Valerie Taylor (Elizabeth Trant]), Frank Petley (The 
Landlord at Tumbleby, Envelope Man, Ridvers), Norah Wyn Clare (Effie Longstaffe, Elsie Longstaffe), 
Hugh Sinclair (Inigo Jollifant), J. C. Aubrey (Fauntley, The Ginger Policeman, Mr. Gooch), Vera Lennox 
(Susie Dean}, Henry Hallatt (Morton Mitcham], Isobel Ohmead (Mrs. Tarvin, Mrs. Joe), Wallace Evannett 
(Mr. Tarvin, Jimmy Nunn), Ernest Jay (Joby Jackson, Mr. Pitzner), Roy Emerton (Summers, Joe Brundit), 
Lillian Brennard Tonge (Mrs. Mounders), James Jolly (Waiter, Landlord of the Crown at Gatford), Ethel 
Wynne (Bridesmaid), Basil Hanbury (Mr. Dulver, Railway Porter); The Dulver Family: Boyd Gilmour, 
Philip Tonge, Walter Plinge, Minnie Pine, and Ann Pinner; Marcella Swanson (Ethel Georgia), James Baber 
(Monte Mortimer); various members of the company also portrayed Market People at Ribsden, Roughs at 
the Gatford Hippodrome, Railway Porters, Policemen, and Others. 

The play with songs was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in various parts of England, including Bruddersford, Tumbleby, 
Ribsden, Rawsley, Gatford, and London. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: The program didn’t include a list of musical sequences. 


The Good Companions was based on J. B. Priestley’s popular 1929 novel about a group of traveling music-hall 
entertainers who reorganize the Dinky-Do Concert Party into the troupe Good Companions. The stage adapta- 
tion premiered in London on May 14, 1931, at His Majesty’s Theatre with a cast that included John Gielgud. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times suggested that his readers “shed tears for a story” that “lost 
the rapture of its spirit in transition to the stage.” The characters were now “a good deal less to you as human 
beings,” the story was “inconclusive,” and the sequences on the open road went by too “rapidly.” As for the 
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music, it “blares out of the orchestra pit whenever the lights go down” and had “a fine theatrical noisiness.” 
Robert Benchley in the New Yorker found the evening “merry and clean and, on the whole, entertaining, if 
a bit mild in spots,” and he noted that the production included the name of “Hoboken” in the dialogue “for 
a local laugh, which I am proud to say it did not get.” In the same magazine, “POPS” singled out the song 
“Slipping Round the Corner,” which he said was a “neat importation.” 

Priestley was adamant that his play was not a musical comedy, and in an interview for the Times with 
G. W. Bishop he stated, “Do dispel the fantastic rumor that The Good Companions has been turned into a 
musical comedy. It is a straight play wherein music is introduced.” Priestley noted that because the story 
dealt with musical performers it would have been “false to leave out musical items.” 

There were two film versions of The Good Companions—in 1933 (with Gielgud, Jessie Matthews, and Ed- 
mund Gwenn) and in 1957 (Eric Portman, Celia Johnson, Hugh Griffith, John Fraser, Janette Scott, Joyce Grenfeld, 
Rachel Roberts, Bobbie Howes, Mona Washbourne, Thora Hird, Alec McCowan, and Anthony Newley). There 
was also a 1949 television adaptation on the BBC; a 1980 British television miniseries; a 2010 British radio adapta- 
tion; and three different musical versions, all produced in Britain (in 1974, 1995, and 2009). The most well-known 
of the three musicals is the first, which as Good Companions opened on July 11, 1974, at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
(the home of the original straight-play version) for 252 performances. This production starred John Mills, Judi 
Dench, Christopher Gable, and Marti Webb. The book was by Ronald Harwood, the lyrics by Johnny Mercer, and 
the music by Andre Previn. The cast recording was released by EMC Records (LP # EMC-3042,/OC-062-05670; 
CD by DRG Records # 15020), and the script was published in paperback by Chappell (London) circa 1974. 


THE GEISHA 


“A Musica PLAY” 


Theatre: Erlanger’s Theatre 

Opening Date: October 5, 1931; Closing Date: October 17, 1931 

Performances: 16 

Book: Owen Hall 

Lyrics: Harry Greenback 

Music: Sidney Jones 

Direction: Milton Aborn; Producer: The Civic Light Opera Company; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: 
Charles Baatz, Art Director; Costumes: Brooks; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Louis Kroll 

Cast: Mizi Koyke (O Mimosa San], Ethel Clark (Juliette Diamont), Theo Van Tassel (Nami), Dhoris Dele- 
hante (O Kiku San), Margaret Walker (A Mana San}, Olga Schumacher (O Kinkoto San), Mary Moss (Ko- 
murasaki), Ann Carey (Lady Constance Wynne}, Cyrilla Tuite (Miss Mari Worthington), Irene Hubert 
(Miss Ethel Hurst), Kathryn Curl (Miss Mabel Grant), Mary Rysz (Miss Louie Plumpton), Rella Winn 
(Miss Molly Seamore}), Roy Cropper (Reginald Fairfax), Sano Marco (Dick Cunningham}, S. Otis Holwerk 
(Arthur Cuddy), August Loring (George Crimson), Siegfried Langer (Lieutenant Charles Baker), Sigmund 
Glukoff (Lieutenant Vernon Johnson), Milton Tully (Captain Katana}, Edward Orchard (Takemine), James 
T. Powers (Wun Hi), Detmar Poppen (The Marquis Imari}; Coolies, Attendants, Guards, and Others: The 
Misses Frances Baldwin, Sylvia Gans, Mary Rysz, Kathryn Curl, Dorothy Watson, Vera Miller, Irene Hu- 
bert, Marie Dolan, Cyrilla Tuite, Dhoris Delehante, Frances Moore, Mary Adeline Moss, Frances Baviello, 
Dorothy Duncan, Therese Hyle, Olga Schumacher, and June Yorkin; The Messrs. Walter Franklin, Lloyd 
Ericssen, Rudy Glaisek, Siegfried Langer, August Loring, Sigmund Glukoff, Serge Ury, Mario Pichler, Otis 
Holwerk, and Thomas Green 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Japan (“outside the Treaty Limits”) during the nineteenth century. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Chorus: “Happy Japan” (Ensemble); Entrance of Officers: “Here They Come” (Roy Crop- 
per, Sano Marco, Officers, Geisha), “The Dear Little Jappy-Jap-Jappy” (Sano Marco, Girls); “The Amorous 
Goldfish” (Mizi Koyke); “The Kissing” (Roy Cropper, Mizi Koyke); Octet (Officers, Geisha); “Lamentation” 
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(Chorus); “We’re Going to Call on the Marquis” (Ann Carey, Officers, English Ladies); “The Toy” (Roy 
Cropper, Rella Winn); “A Geisha’s Life” (Mizi Koyke); Song (Rella Winn); Finale (Mizi Koyke, Milton Tully, 
Company) 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Orchestra); “Day Born of Love” (Chorus); “The Toy Monkey” (Rella Winn); “Jewel of 
Asia” (Mizi Koyke]; Entrance of Geisha: “With Splendor Auspicious” (Geisha, Guards); Ballet (Premiere 
Dancers: Theo Van Tassel and Dhoris Delehante}; Operatic Selection (Mizi Koyke),; “Chin Chin China- 
man” (James T. Powers, Geisha); “The Interfering Parrot” (Rella Winn, Geisha); Finale 


Milton Aborn and The Civic Light Opera Company’s revival of Sidney Jones’s The Geisha was the latest 
in their round of operetta revivals for the current Broadway season (for more information, see entry for The 
Merry Widow). The Geisha (subtitled “A Story of a Tea House”) had been a huge hit in London, later played 
on Broadway, and then enjoyed three New York revivals, including the current production which is the oper- 
etta’s most recent and (with song titles like “The Dear Little Jappy-Jap-Jappy” and “Chin Chin Chinaman”) 
probably the last New York showing. 

The operetta premiered in London on April 25, 1896, at Daly’s Theatre for a marathon run of 760 perfor- 
mances with Huntley Wright in the role of Wun Hi. During the same year on September 9, the work opened in 
New York (in a playhouse also known as Daly’s Theatre) for 161 showings with William Sampson as Wun Hi, 
who was succeeded by Richard Swain (and Isadora Duncan was in the chorus). Prior to the current production 
the operetta was twice revived at Daly’s—on November 8, 1897, for twenty-four performances and on March 
21, 1898, for twenty-two performances, and for both productions Wun Hi was played by John T. Powers. The 
operetta also included additional music by Lionel Monckton and James Philp, but their names weren’t men- 
tioned in the program of the current revival; the former composed “Jack’s the Boy” (which wasn’t listed in 
the revival’s program) and “The Toy Monkey” and the latter composed “The Jewel of Asia.” 

The plot revolved around romantic episodes peppered with misunderstandings and impersonations, and 
the work was clearly inspired by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan’s The Mikado, which for better or worse 
inaugurated a series of musicals in both London and New York with exotic Oriental settings. 

J.H. in the New York Times said Aborn brought back Jones’s “lacquered tunes and fondly set them to 
tinkling again,” and such songs as “The Amorous Goldfish,” “A Geisha’s Life,” “The Toy Monkey,” and the 
“splendid” “Jewel of Asia” all spun “a pleasant melodic thread.” However, the “tattered” book was “steeped 
in the scent of stale cherry blossoms” and was a “trial.” But John T. Powers was here again in his beloved role 
of Wun Hi, and despite “garish” scenery, an “unsteady” chorus, and “antiquated” jests, he revived “his old 
comic character with enormous good spirit,” received five encores for “Chin Chin Chinaman,” and delighted 
the audience with “a final handspring such as few 69-year-old actors are in the habit of turning.” 

Powers recorded “Chin Chin Chinaman,” and the number is included in the three-CD collection Music 
from the New York Stage 1890-1920, Volume One: 1890-1908 (Pearl/Pavilion Records # GEMM-CDS-9050-2). 
The complete score (with a booklet containing all the lyrics) was recorded by Hyperion Records (CD # CDA- 
67006}, and various editions of the script and lyrics have been published, including a paperback volume that 
includes all the lyrics and music (published by Forgotten Press in 2015). 

Prior to the revival’s opening, an unsigned article in the Times mentioned that no one back in 1896 
thought the lyrics were “Gilbertian,” but because “geisha” was made to rhyme with “Asia” and was used 
in both the singular and the plural, many predicted lyricist Harry Greenback “would go pretty far.” The ar- 
ticle also noted that chorus girl Isadora Duncan eventually left the original New York production when she 
complained to the producer, “What's the good of having me here, with my genius, when you make no use of 
me?” (A program dated November 13, 1896, includes her name among the Tea House attendants, and so she 
appeared in the musical for at least nine weeks.} 

The 1932 production of the marionette revue Teatro dei Piccoli included song selections from The 
Geisha. 


EVERYBODY’S WELCOME 


“A New MusicaL Comepy” / “THE MusicAL COMEDY OF SONG Hits” 


Theatre: Shubert Theatre 
Opening Date: October 13, 1931; Closing Date: February 13, 1932, 


1931-1932 SEASON 159 


Performances: 139 

Book: Lambert Carroll 

Lyrics: Irving Kahal 

Music: Sammy Fain 

Note: See list of musical numbers for names of other lyricists and composers who contributed songs to the 
production. 

Based on the 1930 play Up Pops the Devil by Albert Hackett and Frances Goodrich. 

Direction: William Mollison; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: William Holbrook “under the 
supervision of Albertina Rasch”; Scenery: Watson Barratt; Costumes: Ernest Schrapps (name sometimes 
given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest R. Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro}) and Alison McLellan 
Hunter; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Tom Jones (who conducted The Dorsey Orchestra) 

Cast: Andrew Carr (Buddy Hill), Jack Sheehan (“Biny” Hatfield), Frances Williams (Polly Bascom), Harriette 
Lake (later, Ann Sothern) (Ann Cathaway), Roy Roberts (Gilbert Morrell}, Oscar Shaw (Steve Merrick), 
Thomas Harty (Drunk}, Cecil Lean (George Kent), Jean Newcombe (Mrs. George Kent), Ann Penning- 
ton (Louella May Carroll), Spencer Barnes (Laundryman), Jack Ross (Kelly), Charles Garland (Mr. Platt}, 
Lucille Osborne (Mrs. Platt), Bernice Lee (Grace), Phoebe Wallace (Betty), Elsie Duffy (Jane), Edna Hedin 
(Helen), Mary Brooks (Dora), Naida Paul (Trixie); Specialty Dancers: Andrew and Louise Carr; The Al- 
bertina Rasch Girls: Louise Hansen (Premiere Danseuse}, Beatrice Lauri, Ruth Cook, Una Ralph, Tesha 
(aka Tessie) Pearson; Ladies of the Ensemble: Edna Hedin, Elsie Duffy, Evan Ritter, Mary Brooks, Helen 
Hawkins, Naida Paul, Dorothy Koster, Sally Lynne, Virginia Davis, Gladys Carter, Etna Ross; Gentlemen 
of the Ensemble: Charles Garland, Don Gordon, Jack Barratt, Hazzard Newberry, Carl Duart, Charles Mc- 
Clelland, Edwin Murray, Clark Leston, Jack Moore, Jack Ross, Edwin Murray 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Dance Exercise: Pas de Deux” (Andrew Carr, Girls and Boys); “One in a Million” (Oscar Shaw, 
Girls); Specialty (Andrew and Louise Carr), “All Wrapped Up in You” (lyric by Mack Gordon, music by 
Harry Revel) (Oscar Shaw, Harriette Lake); “Pie-Eyed Piper” (Frances Williams, Girls and Boys); “Ta, Ta, 
Old Bean” (lyric by Edward Eliscu, music by Manning Sherwin) (Oscar Shaw, Harriette Lake, Frances Wil- 
liams, Jack Sheehan); “As Time Goes By” (lyric and music by Herman Hupfeld) (Frances Williams); “Even 
as You and I” (Oscar Shaw, Harriette Lake); “Even as You and I” (reprise) (Oscar Shaw, Harriette Lake) 

Act Two: Entr’acte (The Dorsey Orchestra]; “Feather in a Breeze” (Ann Pennington, Girls and Boys); “Lease 
in My Heart” (Oscar Shaw, Harriette Lake); “Lease in My Heart” (reprise) (Oscar Shaw, Ann Pennington, 
Thomas Harty, Boys and Girls); “Nature Played a Dirty Trick on You” (lyric by Arthur Lippmann and 
Milton Pascal, music by Manning Sherwin) (Frances Williams, Jack Sheehan); “As Time Goes By” (reprise) 
(Frances Williams, Jack Sheehan); “Even as You and I” (reprise) (Oscar Shaw, Harriette Lake); “Nocturne” 
(The Albertina Rasch Girls, Ensemble); “I Shot the Works” (lyric by Arthur Lippmann and Milton Pas- 
cal, music by Manning Sherwin) (Frances Williams), Ballet (The Albertina Rasch Girls, Ensemble), “Four 
Grecians” (Jack Sheehan, Cecil Lean, Thomas Harty, Andrew Carr); “Is Rhythm Necessary?” (Frances 
Williams, Ann Pennington, Girls and Boys); Finale (Company) 


Everybody’s Welcome is remembered as the musical that introduced one of the most popular songs of the 
twentieth century, “As Time Goes By.” Although the number was recorded by various singers during the era 
and achieved a certain amount of popularity, it didn’t make much of an impression until eleven years later, 
when it served as the theme song for the Academy Award-winning 1942 film Casablanca (where it was sung 
by Dooley Wilson} and quickly reached iconic status as perhaps the ultimate romantic ballad. 

“As Time Goes By” was introduced by Frances Williams, a frequent Broadway visitor who was the first 
to sing an impressive number of memorable songs by major composers and lyricists during the course of her 
Broadway career. Besides “As Time Goes By,” she introduced Irving Berlin’s novelty dance number “Monkey 
Doodle Doo” (The Cocoanuts, 1925), DeSylva, Brown, and Henderson's “The Girl Is You (The Boy Is Me)” (the 
1926 edition of George White’s Scandals), Cole Porter's “Take Me Back to Manhattan,” “The Great Indoors,” 
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and “I’m Getting Myself Ready for You” (The New Yorkers, 1930), Harold Arlen and Ira Gershwin’s “Fun to 
Be Fooled” (Life Begins at 8:40, 1934), and Johnny Mercer and Hoagy Carmichael’s “Everything Happens to 
Me” and “The Rhumba Jumps” (Walk with Music, 1940). 

Lyricist Irving Kahal and composer Sammy Fain contributed most of the songs for Everybody’s Welcome, 
but of the eleven numbers five were written by other lyricists and composers. Although four of these were 
duly credited to other writers, Herman Hupfeld wasn’t cited for “As Time Goes By” (the opening night pro- 
gram and one from later in the run didn’t list his name and thus gave the erroneous impression that the song 
was by Kahal and Fain). 

Everybody’s Welcome was based on Albert Hackett and Frances Goodrich’s popular comedy Up Pops the 
Devil, which had opened on Broadway a year earlier on September 1, 1930, at the Masque Theatre for 148 
performances (during its tryout, the play was for a time titled Everybody Welcome). The play (but not the 
musical version) was filmed twice by Paramount, in 1931 and 1938. As Up Pops the Devil, the first version 
starred Carole Lombard and Norman Foster and was released a few months before the opening of the current 
musical. The second film adaptation was released as Thanks for the Memory, which borrowed its title from 
the hit song that Bob Hope and Shirley Ross had introduced in The Big Broadcast of 1938. They reprised the 
song for the new movie and also introduced a new one that also became a standard (“Two Sleepy People,” 
lyric by Frank Loesser and music by Hoagy Carmichael). 

The musical’s slight story dealt with the ups and downs of newlyweds Ann (Harriette Lake, who later 
changed her professional name to Ann Sothern) and Steve (Oscar Shaw). He’s a would-be writer and she’s a 
former chorus girl, and they live in a Greenwich Village apartment. Because Steve has writer’s block, Ann 
decides to go back to work in order to give him the time and the privacy to regroup and get back to writing. 
Both become jealous when they mistakenly believe the other is having an affair, but everything turns out all 
right when Ann announces she’s going to have a baby. 

Except for “As Time Goes By,” the score seems to have fallen by the wayside. But some song titles are 
intriguing, such as “Nature Played a Dirty Trick on You” and “I Shot the Works.” And “Is Rhythm Neces- 
sary?” asked one of the most pressing questions of the era. The musical also spoofed the stage shows at New 
York’s picture palaces, and the one kidded here was called the Proxy (later in the decade, Richard Rodgers 
and Lorenz Hart’s I Married an Angel also targeted such entertainments with the song “At the Roxy Music 
Hall,” which complained that no matter when you go it’s “still the same old show”). 

J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times said the story was “routine, at best acceptably routine,” and 
noted that late in the show Frances Williams sang an unidentified song (probably “I Shot the Works”) which 
was “anything but spotless.” Byram noted that it “was difficult to judge even commonplace musical comedy 
tunes when you are seated almost among the orchestra members,” but the music seemed “a shade better” 
than the lyrics. As for the interpolated songs, they “were—well, interpolated songs.” Robert Benchley in the 
New Yorker found the music “pleasant enough” but said the “general effect” of the evening was that every- 
body “tried too hard” in a show that couldn’t overcome its basic “straight” play origins. In the same maga- 
zine, “POPS” noted that “Even as You and I” had “literate overtones that give it a little cachet of its own” and 
said “That’s Good—That’s Bad” was “exceptionally good in its coy manner.” But the latter wasn’t mentioned 
in the program’s song list, and so perhaps the title used by “POPS” was actually a phrase used in another song. 

An unsigned review in Time said the show lacked “anything to make it distinguished” but had “enough 
of everything to make it diverting.” The reviewer singled out four songs: “I Shot the Works” (“funny”); “Is 
Rhythm Necessary?” (“funny” and “tuneful”); “Lease in My Heart” (“silly” but sung so well “it will probably 
be a minor hit”); and “As Time Goes By” (“tuneful,” and the critic noted that two nights after the opening 
it became “a major hit in Manhattan nightclubs”). The Albertina Rasch Girls performed one “good” and one 
“poor” dance (the critic referred to the latter as a “pseudo-bolero”), and the “funniest” number of the evening 
was a “crazy, drunken dance” by Thomas Harty (probably “Four Grecians”). 
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THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE 


“A Musicat Love Story” / “MAx GoRDON’s MusicAL TRIUMPH” 


Theatre: Globe Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the George M. Cohan Theatre) 
Opening Date: October 15, 1931; Closing Date: September 24, 1932 
Performances: 395 


1931-1932 SEASON 161 


Book and Lyrics: Otto Harbach 

Music: Jerome Kern 

Direction: Jose Ruben (Macklin Megley, Technical Director); Producer: Max Gordon; Choreography: Alber- 
tina Rasch; Scenery: Henry Dreyfuss; Costumes: Constance Ripley (“character costumes”), Kiviette (mod- 
ern gowns}, and Ramo Bufano (“musicians’ costumes in Phantasy Scene”), Lighting: Uncredited; Musical 
Direction: Victor Baravalle 

Cast: George Kirk (Book Vendor), Lucette Valsy (Mme. Abajoue, Commere, Claudine), Eddie Foy Jr. (Alex- 
ander, aka Alec, Sheridan), Bettina Hall (Shirley Sheridan), George Meader (Pompineau), Georges Metaxa 
(Victor Florescu), Doris Carson (Angie Sheridan), George Magis (Waiter), Odette Myrtil (Odette), Margaret 
Adams (Constance Carrington), Fred Walton (Chester Biddlesby), Lawrence Grossmith (Major Sir George 
Wilfred Chatterly), Jose Ruben (Clement Daudet}, Flora LeBreton (Maizie Gripps), Peter Chambers (Jean 
Colbert, Compere}; The Albertina Rasch Dancers 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Brussels and Louvain during the present time. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “The Night Was Made for Love” (George Meader); “The Breeze Kissed Your Hair” (George Metaxa); 
“(I Watch) The Love Parade” (George Meader, Flora LeBreton),; “Try to Forget” (Bettina Hall, Eddie Foy Jr., 
Doris Carson); “Poor Pierrot” (Peter Chambers, Lucette Valsy); Episode in Victor’s Play The Passionate 
Pilgrim (Odette Myrtil, Lucette Valsy, Margaret Adams, Peter Chambers); Finaletto (Bettina Hall, Georges 
Metaxa, Jose Ruben) 

Act Two: “She Didn’t Say ‘Yes’” (Bettina Hall); “A New Love Is Old” (Georges Metaxa); “One Moment 
Alone” (Bettina Hall, Georges Metaxa); “Phantasy Scene” (The Albertina Rasch Dancers); “HH! Cha 
Cha!” (Bettina Hall, Others); Café Scene (George Meader, Georges Metaxa, Bettina Hall); Finale: “She 
Didn't Say ‘Yes’” (reprise) (George Meader, Georges Metaxa, Bettina Hall) 


Jerome Kern’s intimate and melodic The Cat and the Fiddle was reminiscent of Meet My Sister, another 
musical that avoided crowds of singing and dancing choruses and mountains of lavish scenery. Interestingly, 
both musicals featured Bettina Hall as their leading lady, and in this case she played an American music 
student in Brussels who becomes attracted to fellow student Victor, a Roumanian (Georges Metaxa). Ro- 
mance hovers in the air, but the two clash over their musical temperaments because she’s the cat (that is, 
her specialty is popular music) and he’s the fiddle (who prefers highbrow music). When a producer decides 
Victor’s opera The Passionate Pilgrim is too serious-minded, he asks Shirley to contribute some lighter music, 
a situation that causes misunderstandings and temporarily threatens the couple’s relationship. But the two 
composers decide to collaborate in more ways than one, and for their compositions they can merge his serious 
compositions with her lighthearted harmonies. 

The work played for almost a full year on Broadway (and became the season’s second longest running mu- 
sical after Of Thee I Sing), embarked on a national tour, was produced in London, and was filmed by MGM in 
1934. From its score emerged two evergreens: the saucy novelty “She Didn’t Say ‘Yes’” and the shimmering 
ballad “The Night Was Made for Love.” Other impressive moments in the score include “Try to Forget,” “A 
New Love Is Old,” “One Moment Alone,” “The Breeze Kissed Your Hair,” and “(I Watch) The Love Parade.” 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the musical was an “attempt to break free of the stereo- 
typed musical comedy patterns” and was “a gallant attempt with considerable achievement.” The evening 
may have occasionally included “old wine in some of the cracked old bottles,” but it nonetheless offered 
“something solid and fresh for those who hope to see the musical stage adopt the gold standard.” Kern wasn’t 
“afraid of hurdy-gurdy melodies,” and if The Cat and the Fiddle wasn’t his best score it was still “genuine 
and infectiously romantic” and Atkinson singled out a number of songs, including “She Didn’t Say ‘Yes’” and 
“The Night Was Made for Love.” 

“POP” in the New Yorker praised the score as the season’s “most distinguished” and noted that “ev- 
erything” in the musical was “apposite to the story and becomes part of it” because the score of The Cat 
and the Fiddle “is” The Cat and the Fiddle |the critic singled out “One Moment Alone,” “Try to Forget,” 
“I Watch the Love Parade,” “The Night Was Made for Love,” and “Poor Pierrot,” the latter “thoroughly 
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French, with a folk-song coloring”). In the same magazine, Robert Benchley said the score was “lovely,” 
the orchestrations “expert,” and the production “beautiful,” but the show was nonetheless “something of 
a bore.” Kern’s music was “easily the best in town,” but Harbach had “really outdone himself in banality” 
with “dull dialogue and lack of life.” In fact, the opening-night audience was “so eager” for “excitement” 
that it “went wild over what amounted to an old-fashioned ‘off-to-Buffalo’” routine for Eddie Foy Jr., and 
Doris Carson. Ultimately, the musical gave you “your money’s worth” and Benchley surmised “that you 
think you're being bored, I guess.” 

Percy Hammond in the New York Herald Tribune said the musical was a “luscious baby-grand opera 
with a celestial score”; John Mason Brown in the New York Evening Post felt Kern’s work was his “loveliest, 
most liquid and ambitious”; and Burns Mantle in the New York Daily News indicated that The Cat and the 
Fiddle “does for musical comedy what The Band Wagon does for the revue.” An unsigned review in Time 
praised the “tuneful” and “excellent” score, but complained that most of the songs were “thrown away in 
the pit as incidental music” (but “She Didn’t Say ‘Yes’” and “One Moment Alone” were “memorable”). Foy 
and Carson gave “gingery” performances, and the “sprightly” Carson “always seems to have a better time 
than anyone else in the house.” 

During the tryout, “Don’t Ask Me Not to Sing” was cut but later added to the score of Roberta. 

A ten-inch LP studio cast recording was released by RCA Victor (# 3151) with Patricia Neway and 
Stephen Douglass (and is paired with songs from Show Boat). The four selections are: “The Night Was 
Made for Love,” “She Didn’t Say ‘Yes,’” “Try to Forget,” and “Poor Pierrot.” Another studio cast recording 
(paired with songs from Hit the Deck) was released by Epic Records (LP # LN-3569) and features Doreen 
Hume and Denis Quilley. It includes six selections (“The Night Was Made for Love,” “She Didn’t Say 
'Yes,’” “One Moment Alone,” “I Watch the Love Parade,” “Try to Forget,” and “A New Love Is Old”). 

Recordings from the London production are included in the respective LP and CD collections Jerome Kern 
in London (EMI Records) and Americans in London in the 1930s (Encore Records). Jerome Kern Treasury 
(Angel Records CD # 0777-7-54883-2-6) includes the complete version of “She Didn’t Say ‘Yes’” (although 
the program doesn’t indicate such, the number was sung in snippets throughout the musical) in its original 
orchestration by Robert Russell Bennett (here conducted by John McGlinn and sung by Jeanne Lehman). The 
collection Jerome Kern Overtures (conducted by McGlinn and released by EMI Records CD # 7-49630-2) 
includes the overture of The Cat and the Fiddle in its original orchestration. 

The London production opened on March 4, 1932, at the Palace Theatre for 219 performances, and the 
cast included Peggy Wood (Shirley), Francis Lederer (Victor), and Henri Leoni (Pompineau). 

The film version was released by MGM in 1934 with Jeanette MacDonald (Shirley), Ramon Navarro (Vic- 
tor), Vivienne Segal, Frank Morgan, Charles Butterworth, Jean Hersholt (who today is best remembered for 
Oscar Night’s annual Humanitarian Award), Sterling Holloway (in a walk-on as a florist’s delivery boy), and 
(in a brief rehearsal sequence with Segal) Earl Oxford, who was a busy Broadway performer in the 1930s and 
1940s (and in fact appeared with Segal in his final Broadway musical Great to Be Alive! in 1950). Directed by 
William K. Howard and with a screenplay by Samuel and Bella Spewack, the black and white film includes a 
Technicolor sequence for the finale (which is preserved on the DVD release by the Warner Brothers Archive 
Collection}. Songs retained for the film are: “The Night Was Made for Love,” “The Breeze Kissed Your Hair,” 
“One Moment Alone,” “She Didn’t Say ‘Yes,’” “(I Watch) The Love Parade,” “HH! Cha Cha!” “A New Love 
Is Old,” and “Try to Forget.” The film also includes some brief, unidentifiable chorus sequences, and because 
the Broadway production utilized more music than was actually listed in the program, these numbers might 
have been from the stage version. For the film, Victor’s operetta is Le chat et le violon (not The Passionate 
Pilgrim), and its poster artwork is the same artwork used for the flyers and advertisements of the original 
Broadway production of The Cat and the Fiddle. 

Georges Metaxa, who played the musical’s leading man, Victor, had starred opposite Peggy Wood in the 
original 1929 London production of Noel Coward's Bitter Sweet (where he introduced “If You Could Only 
Come with Me” and, with Wood, “I'll See You Again” and “Dear Little Café”). And in 1934 he was the hero 
of Arthur Schwartz and Howard Dietz’s Revenge with Music (where he introduced “If There Is Someone 
Lovelier Than You” and, with Libby Holman, the banned-from-the-airwaves “You and the Night and the 
Music”). But for all that, he’s probably best remembered today as the oily and supercilious bandleader Ricardo 
Romero, who tries to steal Ginger away from Fred in the Jerome Kern and Dorothy Fields1936 film musical 
Swing Time (his only singing assignment in the film is a reprise of the Academy Award-winning song “The 
Way You Look Tonight”). 
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Along with The Cat and the Fiddle, a number of Kern’s musicals were adapted into films: Sally, Sunny, 
Show Boat, Sweet Adeline, Music in the Air, Roberta, and Very Warm for May (as Broadway Rhythm). With 
the exception of Music in the Air, all have been released on DVD. 


NIKITA BALIEFF’S NEW CHAUVE-SOURIS 


Theatre: Ambassador Theatre 

Opening Date: October 21, 1931; Closing Date: November 14, 1931 

Performances: 29 

Direction: Production “devised” by Nikita Balieff, who was “Director and Stage Autocrat”; Producer: Morris 
Gest; Choreography: Boris Romanoff, “Maitre de Choreographie”; Scenery: See Note below; Costumes: 
Maison Mathieu et Solaiges (Paris); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Alexei Archangelsky 

Note: For specifics regarding names of cast members, scenic designers, and other related information, see the 
breakdown (below) of the revue’s three-part program (“A Romantic Adventure of an Italian Ballerina and 
a Marquis,” “The Queen of Spades,” and “1860” or “An Interrupted Festival”). Note that director Nikita 
Balieff also served as master of ceremonies. 

The revue was presented in three acts. 


Act One: “A Romantic Adventure of an Italian Ballerina and a Marquis” (Ballet) 

The action represents a court performance in the halls of Sans Souci in the epoch of Frederick the Great. 

Music: Music drawn from Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart’s “Petits riens” 

Direction and Choreography: Boris Romanoff; Costumes and Scenery: Natalia Gontcharova 

Cast: Prologue—Mlle. Diakonova (Lady in Black), Mlle. Alice Nikitina (Lady in Red); Ballet—Mlle. Tatiana 
Ryaboushinskaya (Carlotta Chesi), Boris Romanoff (The Marquis of Boseral), Mlle. Yelena Poliakova (Do- 
lores del Castillo), Mlle. Komisarjevskaya (Aldeana), M. K. Moyseenko (Saniboldo del Cofone}; Robbers 
and Bandits of the Piransesi Band: Mlle. Irina Hicks Antarova, Diakosnova, Alice Nikitina, and Messrs. 
Sergieff, Stark, and Bologovskoy 

Act Two: “The Queen of Spades” (“A Fantasy Story in Eleven Tableaux after the Story by Alexander Pushkin”) 

The action takes place in the years 1775 and 1830 at Versailles and in St. Petersburg. 

Music: Alexei Archangelsky 

Direction: Theodore Komisarjevsky and Nikita Balieff; Costumes and Scenery: Yury Annyenkoff 

Cast: George Hayes (Hermann), Norman Duggan (First Madman, Second Officer], Gordon Weld (Second 
Madman, First Officer), Irina Hicks Antarova (The Young Countess}, Alexei Tcherkassky (The Duke 
of Orleans, Tchekalinsky), Nicholas Moyseenko (The Italian Count Gagliostro), William Whitehead 
(Sourin), William Home (Naroumoff}, Geoffrey King (Tomsky), Helen Kingstead (Lisa), Marie Ault (The 
Old Countess} 

Act Three: “1860” or “An Interrupted Festival” (“A Musical Buffonade Inspired by Airs of Offenbach and 
Lecocq”) 

The action takes place in the Paris of 1860 during the reign of Napoleon III. 

Music: Jacques Offenbach and Charles Lecocq 

Producers: Boris Romanoff and Nikita Balieff; Costumes and Scenery: Natalia Gontcharova 

Cast: Nikita Balieff (General Pepinster), Mlle. Vetchor (Blanche), M. Tcherkassky (Viscount Nestor 
d’Armagnac), Mme. Cortis (Cora des Entournures), M. Zotoff (Marquis of Topinambour), K. Moyseenko 
(The Chief of Police); Four Policemen: Messrs. Stark, Dolinoff, Sergieff, and Bologovskoy; Dancers of the 
Moulin Rouge: Mlle. Ryaboushinskaya and M. Romanoff; Guests at the Ball: Mlles. Toropova, Boborikina, 
Nikitina, Poliakova, Diakonova, and Antarova; Messrs. Aplitcheyeff, Loukin, Rekonenko, Dolinoff, Stark, 
Sergieff, and Bologovskoy 


The critics had been charmed by Nikita Balieff and the early editions of his Chauve-Souris (The Bat) re- 
vues, but the current visit disappointed both them and Balieff’s audiences and managed just three weeks of 
performances. 

The Chauve-Souris revues originated in Moscow, where they were created by Balieff so that he and 
his fellow players in the Moscow Art Theatre could perform special material as after-hours amusement for 
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themselves. After the Russian Revolution, the émigrés re-created their material in Paris and London, and on 
February 4, 1922, Chauve-Souris opened in New York at the 49th Street Theatre for 520 performances (during 
this run, a succession of new editions were presented). Despite the enormous Broadway success, the law of 
diminishing returns set in: the current production played for just twenty-nine showings, and the final edition 
(without Balieff, who had died in the interim, and which was presented “by arrangement” with his widow) 
opened on August 12, 1943, at the Royale Theatre and collapsed after twelve performances. 

The moon-faced Balieff spoke in funny and fractured English as he wandered in and out the proceed- 
ings during the early editions of the revue, all of which featured folk songs and dances and comic bits. In 
her review of the 1943 production, Wilella Waldorf in the New York Post fondly recalled how Balieff had 
“recklessly” battled “English idioms in an accent that became more intricate and more hilarious as the 
years passed.” 

Unfortunately, the current edition was a series of three lengthy pieces more in the nature of ballets and 
pantomimes, and although Balieff appeared twice during the evening as master of ceremonies, his familiar 
persona was missed. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the new edition had “become tamely civilized” and gave 
Balieff “very little to do.” The Chauve Souris of long ago had been “merry” and “Gargantuan” but now had 
“dwindled into a polite divertissement” with an “unsteady” ballet (“A Romantic Adventure of an Italian 
Ballerina and a Marquis”), a “bundle of tableaux” for “The Queen of Spades,” and “An Interrupted Festival,” 
all of which had “hardly a zephyr of inspiration.” As a result, Balieff looked “a little sad,” and “the more he 
civilizes Chauve-Souris the less Chauve-Souris he has.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said he always looked “askance” at the Chauve-Souris revues because 
in essence they were “church-festival entertainment.” But now that the troupe had “gone English,” he wished 
they’d go back to the old days of “painting red circles on their cheeks” because by putting away “childish 
things” they now had “nothing” to offer. 


EAST WIND 


“A Musica PLAY” 


Theatre: Manhattan Theatre 

Opening Date: October 2.7, 1931; Closing Date: November 14, 1931 

Performances: 23 

Book: Oscar Hammerstein II and Frank Mandel 

Lyrics: Oscar Hammerstein II 

Music: Sigmund Romberg 

Direction: Oscar Hammerstein II; Producers: Laurence Schwab and Frank Mandel, Choreography: Bobby 
Connolly; Scenery: Donald Oenslager; Costumes: Charles LeMaire (modern gowns by Kiviette); Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Oscar Bradley 

Cast: Greek Evans (Monsieur Granier}, Vance Elliott (Jacques), Betty Junod (Gabrielle), Frances Markey (Julie), 
Charlotte Lansing (Claudette Fortier), William Williams (Rene Beauvais), Rose Mullen (Claire), Sherry 
Peham (Mimi), Dennie Moore (Lorraine Portier], Vera Marsh (Marie Martel), J. Harold Murray (Captain 
Paul Beauvais), Thomas Chadwick (Captain Dejan), I. Anchong (Taxi Driver), Gus Howard (Tourist), 
Jules Epailly (Pierre Fortier), Joe Penner (Victor Cliquot), Ahi (Tsoi Tsing), Ivan Izmailov (King of Luang 
aka Prabang), Y. Y. Hsu (King of Luang’s Interpreter), Frank Dobert (King of Cambodia}, S. Wong (King of 
Cambodia’s Interpreter), J. L. Donsu (Hop Sing), Gladstone Waldrip (Captain Gervais}, Raymond Bramley 
(Papa Gouli}, Bobby Dolan (Pianist), Marjorie Dille (Maid), O. J. Vanasse (Stage Manager), Emile Ladoux 
(The Compere}, Lorraine Pearl and Leatrice Pearl (The McNulty Sisters), AlexYakovleff (King in Ballet), 
Aron Tamaroff (Prince in Ballet), George Chapell (Doctor Duval}; Sopranos and Contraltos: Anna Mae 
Colburn, Sylvia Nelson, Mildred Gethins, Olga Leigh, Sylvia Roberts, Norma Nash, Helen Haynes, Peggy 
Strickland, Marie DeJardin; Tenors, Baritones, and Bassos: Jackson Stuart, Harry Pickering, James Renard, 
Bert LeRoy, Edward Martin, Alfonso Inglasia, Eugene King, Alfred Russ, John Fredericks, Walter Leven, 
Herman Belmonte, Paul Aines, Andrew Keller, William Warren, Frank Vaughn, Bart Schilling, Cornelius 
Pichler, Basil Prock, Nat Broffman, Tom Chadwick, Charles Glazer, Gladstone Waldrip, Ivan Sokoloff, 
Ivan Izmailov, Vance Elliott, Frank Dobert; Dancers: Sherry Pelham, Kay Stewart, Carola Taylor, Anita 
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Pam, Ruth Green, Katherine Cameron, Amy Weber, Frances Markey, Clara Blackath, Dorothy Van Hest, 
Rita Marks, Rosalie Trego, Ruth Gordon (not the well-known stage and screen actress), Betty Junod, 
Gypsy Hollis, Jocelyn Lyle, Adrienne Lampel; The International Gypsies: Alada Sio, Fred Grbowski, Harry 
Sacher, Benny Ladner, Milton Stecker 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Marseilles, at sea, in Saigon, and in Paris. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Opening” and “(It’s a) Wonderful World” (Charlotte Lansing, Greek Evans, Ensemble); “Musical 
Interlude” (aka “Boat Deck Scene”) (Charlotte Lansing, William Williams, Vera Marsh, Dennie Moore}; 
“East Wind” (J. Harold Murray, Ensemble); “I Saw Your Eyes” (Charlotte Lansing, J. Harold Murray, Wil- 
liam Williams, Officers); “These Tropics” (Vera Marsh, Joe Penner); “Congai” (Ahi, William Williams, 
Ensemble); “Wedding Scene” (Charlotte Lansing, William Williams, Ensemble}; “Are You Love?” (Char- 
lotte Lansing, William Williams, J. Harold Murray); “You Are My Woman” (J. Harold Murray); “Minnie” 
(aka “Minnie, There’s Nothing Like Love”) (Joe Penner); “Embrace Me” and First Act Finale (William 
Williams, The Mullen Sisters [performers unknown; possibly played by Lorraine Pearl and Leatrice Pearl, 
who played The McNulty Sisters in the second act], Chorus} 

Act Two: “The Americans Are Coming” (Vera Marsh, Ensemble); “I’d Be a Fool” (Charlotte Lansing), Fi- 
naletto Act Two (“I’m Drunk and I’m Glad” and reprise of “You Are My Woman”) (J. Harold Murray, 
Greek Evans); “Regardez-moi” (aka “Song of the Comedians”) (The McNulty Sisters); “Indo-Chinese Bal- 
let” (Ahi, Alex Yakovleff, Aron Tomaroff, Dancers); “When You Are Young” (J. Harold Murray, Greek 
Evans); Act Two, Scene Five Opening (“Happy Christmas”) (Charlotte Lansing, Joe Penner, Vera Marsh, 
Ensemble); Finale (Company) 


East Wind was Oscar Hammerstein II's second flop of the season, following his innovative Free for All, 
which had opened and quickly closed a few weeks earlier at the same theatre. The two musicals shared not 
only the same playhouse but the same librettists (Hammerstein and Frank Mandel], lyricist (Hammerstein), 
director (Hammerstein), choreographer (Bobby Connolly), dress designer Kiviette (who designed all the cos- 
tumes for Free for All but for East Wind created the production’s “modern gowns”), and producers (Laurence 
Schwab and Mandel). 

The musical’s operetta trappings were also reminiscent of The Desert Song and The New Moon because 
all three took place in exotic settings (French Morocco for The Desert Song, Old New Orleans for The New 
Moon, and Indo-China for East Wind). Further, The Desert Song and East Wind also shared the same pro- 
duction teams: For The Desert Song Hammerstein and Mandel were the co-librettists (with Otto Harbach), 
Hammerstein was co-lyricist (with Harbach), Connolly was the choreographer, Oscar Bradley was the musical 
director, and Schwab and Mandel produced. And for The New Moon, it was more of the same basic team: the 
book and direction were by Hammerstein, Schwab, and Mandel, the lyrics by Hammerstein, the choreography 
by Connolly, and the producers were Schwab and Mandel. And of course Sigmund Romberg composed the 
music for The Desert Song, The New Moon, and East Wind. 

The mood of operetta was further established with its hero Captain Paul Beauvais (whose name was 
similar to The Desert Song’s hero Pierre Birabeau), who was played by J. Harold Murray, the leading man in 
the hit 1927 operetta Rio Rita, which took place in Old Mexico and Old Texas. But for his two remaining 
musicals Face the Music and Thumbs Up!, Murray was in modern Manhattan territory and introduced three 
evergreens: for the former (and with Katherine Carrington) he introduced the jaunty thumbs-down-to-the- 
Depression “Let’s Have Another Cup of Coffee” and the shimmering romance of “Soft Lights and Sweet Mu- 
sic” and in the latter the evocative and somewhat rueful paean to “Autumn in New York.” 

In place of exotic Azuri for The Desert Song, East Wind offered the exotic Tsoi Tsing. And the boat-deck 
scene with Claudette brought back memories of Show Boat’s Magnolia; in Claudette’s later scenes when 
she’s down-and-out (and sings the torch song “I'd Be a Fool”), she evoked memories of Show Boat’s Julie; and 
a second-act Christmas holiday sequence in a sense mirrored the New Year’s Eve scene at the Trocadero for 
Magnolia. Moreover, by the end of East Wind Paul is blind, a similar affliction for Chico, the soldier who goes 
blind in the play, film, and much later 1955 musical Seventh Heaven. 
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The old-fashioned melodramatic story of East Wind focused on the young and innocent French girl 
Claudette Fortier (Charlotte Lansing), who in classic operetta fashion finds herself drawn to two different 
kinds of men (and brothers, no less), one a bounder and the other a beau ideal (in writing about a heroine’s 
similar dilemma in the 1954 Old Nevada operetta Hit the Trail, John Chapman in Theatre ’55 noted she 
didn’t know whether to marry a gambler or a banker, which led Chapman to rhetorically ask, “Well... 
who ever did?”). 

On a slow boat to Indo-China, Claudette meets the charming scoundrel Rene Beauvais, and once they 
arrive in Saigon, it’s orange blossoms and wedding bells. But Rene’s stalwart and honest brother Captain Paul 
Beauvais has misgivings about the marriage because he’s well aware of his brother’s history of philandering. 
Moreover, Paul finds himself in love with Claudette, who is now his very own sister-in-law! 

Back in Paris, Rene becomes involved with hellcat Tsoi Tsing (played by Ahi, a dancer born in China and 
raised in Hawaii), whose character is from Indo-China but nonetheless dances the somewhat incongruous 
hula-hula to the delight of jaded Parisians, who no doubt are bored with the can-can. When Ahi becomes jeal- 
ous of Claudette she murders Rene and kills herself, which conveniently opens the nuptial door for Claudette 
and Paul, and just in time, too, because Claudette has fallen upon bad times (an unsigned review in Time 
noted that when she leaves Saigon for Paris she “goes from good to bad,” and when she hits Marseilles “she 
goes from bad to worse”) and she clearly needs a Good Man to Love Her. And since Paul has gone blind, he 
clearly needs a Good Woman to love and help him. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the new musical “blew with dank passion across the 
stage” with a “gratifyingly loud” score that offered serenades and “love babblings” with “a fine basic metabo- 
lism.” The orchestra roared “like an airplane armada,” the male voices thundered “across the auditorium,” 
and Murray sang “with a volume and stirring resolution worthy of Mr. Romberg’s dynamic” score. The decor 
“accoutered Indo-China richly” with a baroque motif, the native costumes were “heavy with ornaments of 
earmarked gold,” the “halls of sin” were “fragrant with passion,” and the nights were “humid and dreamy.” 
But the “itinerant” plot offered a “dull book” and Joe Penner’s supposed comedy relief wasn’t “funny enough” 
to overcome the longueurs of the evening. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the audience felt it had sat through “one of the musical comedies 
of an elder day,” and while the old musicals “weren't so bad” the problem was that everyone remembered 
“how they went, and East Wind goes that way.” Time noted that Romberg was the theatre’s “lushest” com- 
poser, his melodies came out “thick as fudge,” and his songs for the new musical were his “fudgiest,” but 
there were three “pleasing” numbers: “I’d Be a Fool” (a “lament”), “You Are My Woman” (a “stomp-time 
ballad”), and the title song (a “marital” number). And Gilbert Gabriel in the New York American said the 
evening was “a standard operetta of the good old stock sort,” but he felt it surely couldn’t be “as dumb and 
duddy and devoid of the seven cardinal virtues of musical comedy as I thought it last night.” 

John Mason Brown in the New York Post said East Wind was “about as unexciting as an operetta can 
be”; Robert Garland in the New York World-Telegram stated that “even if it were good, it would be too old- 
fashioned”; Richard Lockridge in the New York Sun noted that the diffuse plot was “everywhere” with “flat” 
lines, “arbitrary” entrances and exits, and “faintly exhausting” complications; and George Jean Nathan in 
Judge said the work was “the musical play that we have been seeing for the past decade or more.” 

During the tryout, the song “Young Man in Love” was cut. The Complete Lyrics of Oscar Hammerstein 
II indicates “(Don’t Trust) A Man of My Type” may have been heard as the opening of the first act’s third 
scene, but the number isn’t listed in the program. The collection (which includes the lyrics for the used and 
unused songs) also notes that four numbers written for the musical were dropped during preproduction: “Not 
‘The Volga Boatman,’” “Voulez-vous,” “Bearded Stranger,” and “Tu comprends l’amour.” The song “It’s a 
Wonderful World” is included in the collection Lost Broadway and More Volume 3 (unnumbered CD with 
no company name provided). 

Despite the short New York run and the show’s general obscurity, it was revived three times by the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera in 1934, 1940, and 1950, and for the 1934 revival Charlotte Lansing reprised her role 
of Claudette. 

If East Wind looked back at old-time operettas of The Desert Song ilk, it was nonetheless somewhat pre- 
scient with its Indo-China setting and brought to mind Hammerstein’s libretto and lyrics for The King and I. 
And both East Wind and The King and I offered elaborate “Oriental” ballets, “The Indo-Chinese Ballet” for 
the former and “The Small House of Uncle Thomas” for the latter. 
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THE CHIMES OF NORMANDY 


Theatre: Erlanger’s Theatre 

Opening Date: November 2, 1931; Closing Date: November 14, 1931 

Performances: 16 

Book and Lyrics: Original French book and lyrics by Louis Clairville and Charles Gabet 

Music: Robert Planquette 

Direction: Milton Aborn; Producer: The Civic Light Opera Company; Choreography: Unknown; Scenery: 
Charles Baatz, Art Director; Costumes: Brooks; Lighting: Unknown; Musical Direction: Louis Kroll 

Cast: Vivian Hart (Serpolette), Vera Myers (Germaine), Ann Johnson (Gertrude), Dhoris Delehante (Jeanne}, 
Theo Van Tassel (Nanette), Georgine (possibly Georgina) Dieter (Suzanne), Edward Nell Jr. (Henri the 
Marquis of Corneville), Roy Cropper (Jean Grenicheux], Herbert Gould (Gaspard), Detmar Poppen 
(The Bailli), Robert Capron (Notary); Ensemble: Mary Hennessy, Keitha Gillette, Dhenise Delehente, 
Dhoris Delehente, Georgina Deiter, Ann Abbott, Mary St. John, Mitzi Eder, June B. Clarke, Winifred 
McClary, Doris Colman, Vera Mueller, Lauretta Brislin, Olga Schumacher, Maria Julian, Theo Van 
Tassel, Cyrilla Truit, Gertrude Rittenhouse, Lloyd Ericsson, Alexander Black, Rudy Glaisek, Hudson 
James, A. Otis Holwerk, Siegfried Langer, August Loring, Paul Graham, George Koenig, Buck Wil- 
liams, Robert Dawson 

The operetta was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in and around Corneville, France. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The following is an alphabetical list of the songs heard in the operetta (song order and names of per- 
formers are unknown). 

“A Charming Little Maiden”; “How Can I Thoughts Express”; “I Am a Rover of the Sea”; “I’m in a Pretty 
Pickle”, “In Your Haunted Castle”; “Knights of Old”; “Legend of the Bells”; “Let’s Shut Our Eyes”; “Now 
If You Listen to My Story”; “Of All the Fruits”; “One Day I Caught a Fish”; “Song of the Cabin Boy”; 
“They Say That Pretty Jennie”; “We Must Never Let Our Hearts”; “When I Am by His Side” 


Robert Planquette’s operetta Les cloches de Corneville (which in its English version was titled The 
Chimes of Normandy) premiered on April 19, 1877, at the Theatre des Folies-Dramatiques in Paris for 408 
performances. 

As The Chimes of Normandy, the Broadway premiere took place on October 22, 1877, at the Fifth Av- 
enue Theatre for sixteen performances, and it and its ten Broadway revivals were limited engagements, many 
in repertory with other operas or operettas. The current revival marks the work’s most recent New York 
performances, and the others were in 1881 (two performances), two in 1882 (for one and twelve respective 
performances], 1884 (eleven performances), 1885 (six performances), 1889 (seven performances), 1896 (eight 
performances], 1898 (nine performances), and 1900 (eight performances). It’s unclear which translation was 
used for the current revival. 

The story revolved around a deserted and haunted castle in Corneville whose bells will ring only when its 
true master returns. A mysterious stranger arrives in the village who turns out to be the Marquis of Corneville 
and the owner of the castle. He falls in love with a local girl who is presumably a commoner, but all ends well 
when it’s revealed that she’s of noble birth. 

J.H. in the New York Times praised Planquette’s “enchanting” score, and suggested the production should 
be viewed as “Gems from The Chimes of Normandy.’” The book was “oafish” and “antiquated,” and so one 
should “concentrate on the melodies and forget the burden they carry” because “the melodies will furnish 
their own reward.” 

A silent film version of the operetta was released in 1917. 

There are various recordings of the operetta, including a two-CD set by EMI Classics Records (# 7243—5- 
74091-2-4) conducted by Jean Doussard and sung in French with a cast that includes Mady Mespie, Bernard 
Sinclair, Christiane Stutzmann, and Charles Burles. 
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THE LAUGH PARADE 


“HILARIOUS MusicAL Comeby Hit” / “AN EVENING’s ENTERTAINMENT WITH A 1931 CAsT”; LATER, “AN EVENING’S 
ENTERTAINMENT WITH A 1933 Cast” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: November 2, 1931; Closing Date: May 21, 1932 

Performances: 231 

Dialogue: Ed Wynn and Ed Preble 

Lyrics: Mort Dixon and Joe Young 

Music: Harry Warren 

Direction: Ed Wynn; Producer: Ed Wynn; Choreography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery and Costumes: “Con- 


ceived” by Weld (Jeanne Aubert’s dresses by Jane of Paris); Lighting: Clark Robinson and “electrical ef- 
fects” by Frank Deterling; Musical Direction: John McManus 


Cast: Ed Wynn, Jeanne Aubert, Lawrence Gray, Eunice Healy (possibly Healey), Bartlett Simmons, Sara Jane, 


Al Baron, Frieda Mierse, Eddie Cheney, Kathryn (possibly Kathleen) Bryan, Jack Powell, George Prentice, 
Madeline Dunbar, Wilbur Hall, Frank Seaman, Harry Seaman; The Di Gatanos: Adam and Amelia Di 
Gatano; The Wynnsome Dancing Girls: Roxey Fay Green, Margery Bailey, Virginia Case, Jane Dunlap, 
Margaret Dawn, Dorothy Frank, Vivian Hall, Renee Havel, Juliette Jordan, Mary Aster, Frances Krane, 
Lillian Ostrom, Evelyn Paulson, Mary Phillips, Sunny Reddy, Billie Reynolds, Mimi Sherman, Arlene 
Taylor, Sara Jane, Flora Taylor, Elizabeth Turner, Betty Wright, Francis Woodward, Janice Williams, Jac- 
queline Paige, Viola Paulson; The Keep Kissable Girls: Levenoria Sabalis (possibly Seballs), Kathryn (pos- 
sibly Kathleen) Bryan, Diana (possibly Dianne) Curzon, Jerry Rogers, Virgil Dodd, Madaline Dunbar, Joyce 
Whitney, Madge Smylee; The Albertina Rasch Dancers: Florence Nelson, Mabel Barry, Mary Wilkinson 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “The Starting Place” (Ed Wynn as himself; A Modern Girl: Sara Jane; A Chorus Boy: Al Baron; 


A Beautiful Girl: Frieda Mierse; A Housewife: Amelia Di Gatano; An Iceman: Harry Seaman); “In the 
Second Place” (Actresses, Actors, Singers, Dancers, Acrobats, Musicians, Dancing Girls, Show Girls: 
Company); “An Odd Place” (includes song “Punch and Judy Man,” sung by Eunice Healy) (Punch and 
Judy Man: Ed Wynn; The Wynnsome Dancing Girls, The Keep Kissable Girls); “A Dandy Place” (Johnnie: 
Al Baron; An Actress: Kathryn Bryan; Another Johnnie: Jack Powell; Chorus Girls: Sara Jane, Levenoria 
Sabalis, Madaline Dunbar; Johnny: Ed Wynn; Another Johnnie: Bartlet Simmons; Chorus Girls: Virgil 
Dodd, Diana Curzon; Jerry: Jerry Rogers; An Actress: Frieda Mierse; Alf: Eddie Cheney; Muss: Al Di 
Gatano; Eins.: Frank Seaman; Shaw: Al Baron; Cal.: William Crowley; A Star: Jeanne Aubert); “A Cork- 
ing Place” (includes song “Got to Go to Town,” sung by Eddie Cheny and The Wynnsome Dancing Girls) 
(Frieda: Frieda Mierse; Sara: Sara Jane; Bart: Bartlett Simmons; Jerry: Jerry Rogers; Maddy: Madaline Dun- 
bar; Kate: Kathryn Bryan; Noria: Levenoria Sabalis; Diana: Diana Curzon; Virge: Virgil Dodd; Joyce: Joyce 
Whitney; Madge: Madge Smylee; Al: Al Baron; Wilbur: Wilbur Hall; Dancers: Al and Amelia Di Gatano; 
Drunk: George Prentice}; “A Familiar Place” (A Johnnie: Harry Seaman; An Acrobat: Ed Wynn; Another 
Acrobat: Frank Seaman); “A Nice Place” (includes song “Ooh! That Kiss,” sung by Jeanne Aubert and 
Lawrence Gray with The Albertina Rasch Dancers, The Wynnsome Dancing Girls, and The Keep Kiss- 
able Girls) (Bench Sitter: Ed Wynn; Jeanne: Jeanne Aubert; Lawrence: Lawrence Gray; Sara: Sara Jane); 
Untitled Scene with Ed Wynn as himself, Jack Powell (Street Cleaner), Al Baron (Policeman), and Wilbur 
Hall (Delivery Boy); “A Commanding Place” (includes song “The Laugh Parade,” sung by Bartlett Sim- 
mons, The Wynnsome Dancing Girls, and The Keep Kissable Girls) (The Captain: Frieda Mierse) 


Act Two: “A Hot Place” (includes song “The Torch Song,” sung by Bartlett Simmons with The Wynnsome 


Dancing Girls, The Keep Kissable Girls, and The Albertina Rasch Dancers); “A New Place” (Ed Wynn as 
himself, Wilbur: Wilbur Hall; Marline: Kathryn Bryan; Bicycler: Sara Jane); “A Mysterious Place” (The 
Actor: Ed Wynn); “A Tapping Place” (includes song “Excuse for Song and Dance,” performed by Eunice 
Healy and Ed Cheney); “A Musical Place” (A Boy: Ed Wynn; Proprietor: Al Baron; Musician: Wilbur Hall, 
Customer: Bartlett Simmons; A Tourist: Frieda Mierse; Customer: Sara Jane; Customer: Eunice Healy); 
“A Meeting Place” (includes song “You’re My Everything,” sung by Jeanne Aubert and Lawrence Gray) 
(The Producer: Ed Wynn; Lawrence: Lawrence Gray; Jeanne: Jeanne Aubert}; “A Movie Palace” (Picture 
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Patron: Ed Wynn); “A Lovely Place” (includes song “Love Me Forever”) (He Who Sings: Bartlett Simmons; 
She Who Dances: Eunice Healy; The Albertina Rasch Dancers, The Wynnsome Dancing Girls, The Keep 
Kissable Dancing Girls); “A Foolish Place” (The Cameleer: Ed Wynn; The Policeman: Al Baron; Jeanne: 
Jeanne Aubert); “The Finishing Place” (Company) 


Beloved comedian Ed Wynn had recently appeared in Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s revue-like book 
musical Simple Simon, and now he was back on Broadway in the full-fledged revue The Laugh Parade, in 
which he was the star, producer, and cowriter. The program’s tagline announced that the production was “An 
Evening’s Entertainment with a 1931 Cast,” but the programs for the later 1932 tour told audiences they were 
seeing a “1933 Cast.” 

Wynn’s bag of shtick included an air of bemused befuddlement, and in most of his appearances he wandered 
about the stage in fuddy-duddy avuncular fashion as a kind of master of ceremonies in which he tossed off bad 
puns and was as pleased as punch (and, in the current show, was Punch himself in one of sketches) to introduce 
items on the bill and watch the singers, dancers (including The Wynnsome Dancing Girls), and other comics, 
whom he preened over like a proud grandfather. He was self-effacing, and with the glee of a child he clucked, 
fussed, giggled, and guffawed, and he purposely affected a slight lisp that exaggerated his childlike air of wonder. 
He wore oversized shoes and clothes and undersized hats, and he liked to show off his quirky mechanical inven- 
tions and contraptions, including a bicycle attached to a portable piano (or maybe it was the other way around] 
and a cuckoo clock from which a cuckoo would momentarily emerge, shrug, and then go back into the clock. 

J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times announced that Ed Wynn had returned to Broadway and “the 
country is still basically sound.” In an announcement to the first-night audience (which included Mayor 
James J. Walker and former Governor Al Smith), Wynn stated his revue differed from both the recent film 
Trader Horn (which took place in the African jungle and dealt with tribal animosity toward a European trader) 
and Katherine Cornell’s currently running drama The Barretts of Wimple Street (about Victorian poets Robert 
and Elizabeth Browning}, and, sure enough, the revue didn’t resemble either of those two entertainments. 
Wynn was in a “jocular” mood and was “one of the stage’s most imaginative and resourceful comedians” (and 
for this go-round, one of his inventions was a miniature bed for trapping bedbugs). Byram praised “ You’re My 
Everything,” which seemed “destined to enjoy an independent life on the wireless and gramophones”; noted 
that “The Torch Song” proclaimed the “eternal inevitability” of such songs; and Wynn’s best moment was 
his portrayal of a hapless acrobat. 

An unsigned review in Time said the evening went about “its merry way without benefit of libretto or 
commonsense,” that Wynn rose to “appreciable heights” as a juggler who asks the orchestra to play “some- 
thing in a jugular vein,” and “Ooh! That Kiss” and “You’re My Everything” provided “good music.” “POP” in 
the New Yorker said there was “a handful of potential hits” in the score, “ranging from the naive humor” of 
“Ooh! That Kiss” to the “ambitious etymology” of “The Torch Song.” In the same magazine, Robert Bench- 
ley praised the “swell” revue, which was one of Wynn’s “best,” and said it offered “taste, beauty, and a series 
of confusions for Mr. Wynn which keep him in a practically continual state of nervous apprehension.” Bench- 
ley seems to have been so taken with the evening that in his excitement he actually forgot to mention the 
name of the show, an oversight which surely caused bewilderment for his little-old-lady readers in Dubuque. 

The collection Arden and Ohman (Volume 2) (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1975/3A/3B) includes two 
contemporary recordings of songs from The Laugh Parade, “You're My Everything” and “Ooh! That Kiss,” 
the former with vocals by Frank Luther and the latter with vocals by Sylvia Froos and Luther, and both backed 
by dual pianists Victor Arden and Phil Ohman and their orchestra. Two songs from the score had an afterlife: 
“You're My Everything” was included in (and served as the title for) the 1949 Twentieth Century-Fox film 
You’re My Everything, and “Got to Go to Town” was slightly revised as “Getting Out of Town” for the hit 
1980 musical 42nd Street. 


HERE GOES THE BRIDE 


“MUSICAL SATIRE” 


Theatre: 46th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: November 3, 1931; Closing Date: November 7, 1931 
Performances: 7 

Book: Peter Arno (additional dialogue by Roger Pryor) 
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Lyrics: Edward Heyman 

Music: John (Johnny) F. Green and Richard Myers 

Direction: Edward Clarke Lilley; Producer: Peter Arno; Choreography: Russell Markert; Scenery: Peter Arno 
and Dale Stetson; Costumes: Kiviette; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Adolph Deutsch 

Cast: Eric Blore (Roddy Trotwood), Joseph Spree (Tarkington), Colletta Ryan (Etta Fish), Dorothy Dare (Did- 
dles Stuyvesant), Pauline Gaskins (Bubbles Stuyvesant), Ann Roth (Doddles), Roberta Robinson (Toodles}, 
John Gallaudet (Roger Loring), Grace Brinkley (Betty Fish), Paul Frawley (Tony Doyle), Victoria (aka Vicki) 
Cummings (June Doyle), Bobby Clark (Hives), Paul McCullough (Blodgett), Norma Taylor (June’s Maid), 
Mary Pettis (Eloise Bell], Dudley Clements (Judge Humphrey], Al Samuels (Taxi Driver), Ray Samuels 
(Taxi Driver), Bruce Carrington (Hotel Clerk), Chick and Andy (Flossie [a cow]), Charlotte Homann (Bar- 
oness Von Ga Ga], Frances Langford (Rose), Harry Holbrook (Sparker, June’s Attorney), Philip Lord (House 
Detective}, Gordon Clark (Clerk of the Court); Dancers: Norma Perrin, Anna Rex, Mildred Espy, Muriel 
LeCount, Terry Lawlor, Mary Mascher, Madeline Lynch, Anna Rita Lynch, Margot Bazin, Muriel Mark- 
ert, Meda Cordova, Vida Manuel, Lilian Ward, Gertrude O’Donnell, Ann Hastings, Ethel Hampton, Gene 
Doughty; Show Girls: Charlotte Homann, La Verne Barker, Loretta Goss, Doris De Lairs, Dorothy Talbot, 
Vera King, Marion Glass, Helen Thompson; Singers: Frank King, Edwin Drake, Bruce Carrington, Gordon 
Clark, Dick Neeley, Gus Hyland, Fred Barry, George Lamb, George O’Brien 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City and Reno. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: * denotes music by Richard Myers; otherwise, all music by John (Johnny) W. Green. 


Act One: “Inside Story” (Girls); “Remarkable People We” (*) (Colletta Ryan, Eric Blore, Girls); “My Sweet- 
heart ’Tis of Thee” (Grace Brinkley, Paul Frawley, Girls); “Shake Well Before Using” (Dorothy Dare, 
Girls); “My Sweetheart ’Tis of Thee” (reprise) (Grace Brinkley); “We Know Reno” (Ensemble); Dance (Al 
Samuels, Ray Samuels); “Well, You See” (Colletta Ryan, Bobby Clark); “What’s the Difference?” (Doro- 
thy Dare, Ensemble}; “One Second of Sex” (*) (Victoria Cummings, John Gallaudet); “Hello, My Lover, 
Goodbye” (Frances Langford} 

Act Two: “It’s My Nature” (Dorothy Dare, John Gallaudet, Girls); “It Means So Little to You” (Paul Frawley, 
Grace Brinkley); “Music in My Fingers” (*) (Frances Langford, Ensemble}; Dance (Al Samuels, Ray Samu- 
els); Finale (Company) 


How could Broadway reject a show with four characters named Diddles, Bubbles, Doddles, and Toodles? 
Apparently it was easy, and so Here Goes the Bride was in and out after just seven performances. More to the 
point, how could Broadway ignore a musical that starred the maddest hatters of them all, Bobby Clark and 
his stooge Paul McCullough? Despite the musical’s tiresome meanderings, the two comics were in rare form 
with their special brand of insouciant pandemonium. 

The story took Betty Fish (Grace Brinkley) from New York City to Reno to obtain a divorce in order to 
marry Tony Doyle (Paul Frawley}, who is married to June (Victoria Cummings} who in turn loves Roger Lor- 
ing (John Gallaudet). And along for the ride is Doyle’s valet, Hives (Clark), who brings along his valet, Blodgett 
(McCullough). 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times reported that Clark held court in a hotel scene that included 
two bedrooms and five doors, not to mention numerous beds he had “to climb into, still hatted, pantalooned 
and smoking a cigar.” Clark also had a court room scene “to devastate with riotous comedy.” But to watch 
Clark and McCullough “entangled in the ropes of so knotty a plot is to weep for the uproarious days of the low 
comedy chase,” because Here Goes the Bride was a “sadly encumbered affair” with hackneyed story-telling 
devices and a score that was “no well of loveliness.” 

An unsigned review in Time noted that New Yorker cartoonist Peter Arno had written an “inane” li- 
bretto, but thanks to Clark’s “particular brand of insanity” the audience “scream[ed] with laughter” (Arno 
also produced the musical and provided the décor). The review acknowledged that the show had come and 
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gone, but predicted “you will still hear dance bands” play the score’s “earful” music, including “Hello, My 
Lover, Goodbye” and “Music in My Fingers.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the musical “was no worse than many musicals which come to 
town, but it also was certainly no better,” and the “general effect was not so much that of an actively bad 
show as of no show at all.” But no musical with Bobby Clark could be a “total loss.” 

Future big-band singer Frances Langford appeared in the musical and closed each act with the respective 
songs “Hello, My Lover, Goodbye” and “Music in My Fingers,” and character actor Eric Blore (who later 
contributed his peculiarly prissy and supercilious brand of humor to five Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers film 
musicals) played the role of Roddy Trotwood in a “neatly mincing” fashion, according to Atkinson. 

A contemporary recording of “Music in My Fingers” (by singer Frank Luther, the dual pianists Victor 
Arden and Phil Ohman, and their orchestra) is included in the collection Arden and Ohman (Volume 2) (Box 
Office/JJA Records LP # 1975-3A/3B). 


THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
“A New Play” 


Theatre: Fulton Theatre (during run, the play transferred to the 48th Street Theatre} 

Opening Date: November 9, 1931; Closing Date: February 3, 1932 (estimated) 

Performances: 97 

Play: Anita Loos and John Emerson 

Song: “The Key to My Heart” (lyric by Ira Gershwin, music by Louis Alter) was performed by Lenore Ulric. 

Source: Loosely based on Anita Loos’s 1927 novel But—Gentlemen Marry Brunettes. 

Direction: John Emerson and Anita Loos; Producer: Erlanger Productions, Inc.; Choreography: Billy Pierce; 
Scenery: William Oden-Waller (“after suggestions by Natalie Hammond”); Costumes: Emmett Joyce and 
N. Gibson Clark; Lighting: Uncredited 

Cast: Betty Garde (Gloria Hall), Wilfred Clarke (Mr. Jones), Elizabeth Taylor (Lula), Lenore Ulric (Patsy Shaw}, 
William Boag (Electrician), Helen Tucker (Kay Wilson}, Lenore Sorsby (Ruth Prescott], Alan Edwards 
(Lester Trout), Donald Stewart (Claude), Sidney Blackmer (Charlie Breene), Hans Hansen (Chris), Oswald 
Yorke (Mr. Breene), Teresa Maxwell-Conover (Mrs. Breene), George Henry Trader (Mr. Wiggins}, Hilda 
Heywood Howe (Muriel Devenant), Madeleine Gray (Mrs. Sherrard), Jane Farrell (Mrs. Vandervent], Vera 
Krug (Debutante), Marcel Journet Jr. (Duc De Renan], Andree Villars (Lady Sharpley), Alan Wallace (Ron- 
ald), Winifred Martin (Lady Singer), Tom Burton (Gentleman Singer); Note: The program included the 
statement that “colored musicians “ were “furnished” by Will Vodrey. 

The play was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City. 


Anita Loos and her husband John Emerson wrote the comedy The Social Register, which was loosely 
based on But—Gentlemen Marry Brunettes, Loos’s 1927 sequel to her successful 1925 short-story collection 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes: The Intimate Diary of a Professional Lady (which Loos and Emerson had adapted 
for the Broadway stage in 1926). 

For The Social Register, Lorelei Lee’s sidekick Dorothy Shaw is named Patsy Shaw, and the story focused 
on Patsy (Lenore Ulric), an Earl Carroll Vanities chorine determined to crash New York society. When she 
meets and falls in love with wealthy society boy Charlie Breene (Sidney Blackmer, who was married to Ulric 
at the time), it looks like her dream of becoming one of New York high society’s Four Hundred will come 
true. But Charlie’s imperious mother, Mrs. Breene (Teresa Maxwell-Conover), isn’t about to have her son 
marry a social nobody, and someone from the theatre, no less. So she attempts to set up Patsy by throwing 
a society party wherein she hopes Patsy will make a fool of herself. Which she does. But despite the spiteful 
Mrs. Breene and various romantic complications that lead Patsy to run off with, marry, and then divorce, a 
saxophone player, all ends well. Patsy and Charlie make up, defy his mother, and marry. 

The party sequence played like a scene from a musical comedy, and included the song “The Key to My 
Heart” (with lyric by Ira Gershwin and music by Louis Alter, and performed by Ulric}, choreography by Billy 
Pierce; two characters (a “Lady Singer” and a “Gentlemen Singer”) who probably performed a song or two; and 
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a group of musicians which the program curiously described as “colored musicians” who were “furnished” 
by Will Vodrey. 

J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times said the play was “no great shakes” and noted that Lorelei Lee was 
never once mentioned during the evening, something that seemed “ungrateful” on the part of the authors; an 
unsigned review in Time said the leading character was “a chorus girl who has a heart of gold even though she 
seldom wears enough tinsel to cover it”; and, considering the play’s pedigree, Robert Benchley in the New Yorker 
said “one might expect a better show than The Social Register,” but “if one did, one would be out of luck.” 


SING HIGH, SING LOW 


“A SATIRICAL ComeDy” / “A MAb, HILARIOUS, IRREVERENT COMEDY ABOUT GRAND Opera” / “A New Comepy” 


Theatre: Sam H. Harris Theatre 

Opening Date: November 12, 1931; Closing Date: January 9, 1932 

Performances: 68 

Play: Murdock Pemberton and David Boehm 

Song: “Why So Wan and Pale?” (lyric and music uncredited; lyric possibly by Murdock Pemberton and David 
Boehm). 

Direction: Clarence Derwent; Producer: Walker-Towne, Inc.; Scenery: Paul Ouzounoff; Costumes: Uncred- 
ited; Lighting: Uncredited 

Cast: Frank Vergun (Doaks), Ben Lackland (Willie Norworth], Frank Andrews (Pop), Herbert Goode (Julius 
Speiger], Con MacSunday (Wiener), Ifor Thomas (Roberts), Barbara Willison (Magnolia Jackson Wain- 
wright}, Lorna Elliott (Antoinette Ranconi], Lynn Root (Adolf), Albert Vees (Corbett West), Ralph Locke 
(Hugo Winthrop Adams), Don Beddoe (Arthur Warren), William Lynn (Gregory Townsend), Hilda Kut- 
sukian (Adelina Drebelli), Giuseppe Sterni (Emilio Amalfi], Cornelius Vezin (Scene Painter}, George Hig- 
ginbottom (Another Scene Painter), Fred House (Craig), S. K. Binyon (Stagehand), Rudolph Gratz (Another 
Stagehand)}, Josephine Deffrey (Madame Elsa), John Taylor (Rudolph Krauskopf}, Vernon Howard (Harry), 
J. S. McLaughlin (Weaver), James Seymour (Stein), Richard Galli (Thompson]), Spencer Kimbell (Wallace); 
Principals of the Corps de Ballet: Grace Lydon, Jean Kayson, Katherine Eyles, Elinor James, Jean Walton, 
Vera Volkenan, Ina Korsch, Mary D. Smith 

The play was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City. 


Sing High, Sing Low spoofed the world of grand opera, and took place at the Cosmopolitan Opera House 
in New York City where talent-free singing contest winner Magnolia Jackson Wainwright (Barbara Willison) 
insists she should be given the leading role in the new American opera The Unhappy Princess. The comedy 
included incidental music and dance, and was originally titled Grand Opera Blues. The song “Why So Wan 
and Pale?” was sung throughout most of the first act, and was supposedly an aria from The Unhappy Princess. 
The lyric and music for the number is included in the paperback script published by Samuel French in 1932. 

J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times said the subject of grand opera was ripe for a “gaudily satirical 
comedy,” but Sing High, Sing Low wasn’t that comedy and it didn’t match the skill of George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart’s Hollywood spoof Once in a Lifetime. The show was occasionally “on key,” but its “amusing” 
moments were “only intermittently” displayed. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker suggested that a stronger director could have made the evening “al- 
most as funny throughout as it now is in spots.” He also noted that the New Yorker's art critic Murdock 
Pemberton had cowritten the play, and because this was the second time within two weeks that Benchley had 
“been faced with fratricide,” the critic decided to leave town “until this epidemic of playwriting among our 
friends dies down” (the other show was New Yorker cartoonist Peter Arno’s musical Here Goes the Bride). 


NAUGHTY MARIETTA 


Theatre: Erlanger’s Theatre 
Opening Date: November 16, 1931; Closing Date: November 28, 1931 
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Performances: 16 (Note: The operetta played for an additional eight performances beginning on December 8, 
which brought the work’s seasonal total to twenty-four showings.) 

Book and Lyrics: Rida Johnson Young 

Music: Victor Herbert 

Direction: Alonzo B. Price and Milton Aborn; Producer: The Civic Light Opera Company (Milton Aborn, 
Director); Choreography: Uncredited, Scenery: Charles Baatz, Art Director; Costumes: Brooks; Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Louis Kroll 

Cast: Roy Cropper (Captain Richard Warrington), Detmar Poppen (Lieutenant Governor Grandet), Louis Tem- 
pleman (Etienne Grandet}), Leslie McCloud (Sir Harry Blake), James Murray (Rudolfo), Tom Collins (Flo- 
renze), Eulalie Young (Lizette), Ann Carey (Adah), Robert Capron (Silas Slick), Theo Van Tassel (Nanette}, 
Ann Johnson (Felice), Dhoris Delehante (Fanchon), Buck Williams (Night Watchman), Paul Graham (Pi- 
rate, Indian), Ilse Marvenga (Marietta D’Altena]; Ensemble: Mary Hennessy, Dhoris Delehante, Georgina 
Deiter, Mitzi Eder, Winifred McClary, Doris Colman, Vera Mueller, Laurette Brislin, Olga Schumacher, 
Maria Julian, Theo Van Tassel, Gertrude Rittenhouse, Ethel Sheridan, Muriel Day, Elsie Frank, Deborah 
Ledger, Bella Girard, Lloyd Ericsson, Alexander Black, Rudy Glaisek, Hudson James, S. Otis Holwerk, 
Siegfried Langer, August Loring, Paul Graham, George Koenig, Buck Williams, Lowell Handshaw 

The operetta was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in New Orleans during 1780. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” (Roy Cropper, Chorus); “Taisez-vous” (Casquette Girls); “Naughty Mari- 
etta” (Ilse Marvenga], “It Never, Never Can Be Love” (Ilse Marvenga, Roy Cropper); “If I Were Anybody 
Else but Me” (Robert Capron, Eulalie Young); “Neath the Southern Moon” (Ann Carey); “Italian Street 
Song” (Ilse Marvenga, Chorus) 

Act Two: “The Marionette Song” (Ilse Marvenga, James Murray); “Marry a Marionette” (Louis Templeman); 
“New Orleans Jeunesse Doree” (Male Chorus); “Opening of the Ball” (“Lovers of New Orleans”) (En- 
semble); “By and By” (Eulalie Young); “Live for Today” (Ilse Marvenga, Ann Carey, Roy Cropper, Louis 
Templeman); “I’m Falling in Love with Someone” (Roy Cropper); “It’s Pretty Soft for Silas” (Robert Cap- 
ron, Chorus); “Dream Melody” (“Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life”) (Ilse Marvenga, Roy Cropper) 

With Victor Herbert’s Naughty Marietta, The Civic Light Opera Company continued its series of operetta 
revivals (for more information about the presentations, see entry for The Merry Widow, which opened earlier 
in the season). 


The operetta premiered on November 7, 1910, at the New York Theatre for 136 performances and told 
the story of Marietta D’Altena (Ilse Marvenga) who flees Italy for New Orleans in order to avoid an arranged 
marriage with a man she doesn’t love. She’s soon courted by both the dandy but villainous Etienne Grandet 
(Louis Templeton], who leads a double life as the pirate Bras Pique, and the stalwart military officer Captain 
Richard Warrington (Roy Cropper), and thus like so many operetta heroines before and after (see East Wind) 
Marietta must face the age-old dilemma of choosing between a flashy and fun-loving no-good or a dull but 
steady and reliable bore. 

Herbert’s music box poured forth with delightful melody: the stirring march “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”; the 
merry “Italian Street Song”; the sweeping waltz “I’m Falling in Love with Someone”; and one of the prime ex- 
amples of operetta music (perhaps rivaled only by Rudolf Friml’s “Indian Love Call” from 1924’s Rose-Marie), 
the haunting “Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life.” Like Lady in the Dark’s “My Ship,” this is a dream melody that 
haunts and frustrates Marietta because she can’t remember the entire song. But when the Captain completes 
it, she knows he’s her man. Other memorable songs were the lighthearted “It Never, Never Can Be Love” and 
the pleasant if somewhat lugubrious “’Neath the Southern Moon.” 

The work had first been revived by The Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Company as part of their 1929- 
1930 operetta season (for more information, see The Prince of Pilsen) when it opened at Jolson’s Theatre on 
October 21, 1929, for sixteen performances with Ilse Marvenga in the title role, which she reprised for the 
current production (note that Marvenga created the role of Kathie in the original 1924 production of The Stu- 
dent Prince in Heidelberg). After the current production, the work was revived by the New York City Opera 
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Company at the New York State Theatre on August 31, 1978, for fourteen performances; on August 30, 1979, 
for six showings; and on August 30, 1988, for fourteen showings. 

J.H. in the New York Times said that producer (and codirector) Milton Aborn “put himself out” to do the 
revival “honor with a surrounding production that is handsome in style.” And the “crowning touch” was the 
return of Marvenga in the title role. If one had forgotten how “amusing and pert and tirelessly gay” she was, 
then another visit to the operetta was “virtually imperative.” Herbert’s score was still “rich and tuneful,” 
Rida Johnson Young’s book was “remarkably durable,” and even the humor held “its head up.” The critic 
reported there was a “somewhat anachronistic” touch for “It’s Pretty Soft for Silas’ when Robert Capron 
signed off with the exclamation “sonny boy!” 

Naughty Marietta is perhaps best known for its 1935 film version, which represents the first of eight cin- 
ematic teamings for Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy. Directed by W. S. Van Dyke II, the film retained 
five songs from the stage production (“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Neath the Southern Moon,” “Italian Street 
Song,” “I’m Falling in Love with Someone,” and “Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life”). 

The most complete recording of the score was released as part of the Smithsonian American Musical 
Theatre Series in a two-LP boxed set (Smithsonian Collection # N-026). 


BOCCACCIO 


Theatre: New Yorker Theatre 

Opening Date: November 17, 1931; Closing Date: December 5, 1931 

Performances: 2.1 

Libretto: Camillo Walzel (some sources cite F. Zell) and Richard Genee (English book and lyrics by Bonnell 
Bennett] 

Music: Franz von Suppe 

Based on a play by Jean-Francois Bayard, Adolphe de Leuwen (aka Leuven), Leon Levy Brunswick, and Arthur 
de Beauplan 

Direction: Horace Sinclair; Producer: Charles L. Wagner; Choreography: Thomas Cannon; Scenery: Uncred- 
ited; Costumes: Eaves, Blythe, and Schneider, Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Ethel Leginska 

Cast: Principals—Allan Jones (Giovanni Boccaccio}, Carlotta King (Fiametta), Edward Lay (Pietro), George 
Morgan (Scalza}, William Heugham (Lotteringhi), Michael Raggini (Lambertuccio), Anna Hamlin (Bea- 
trice), May Barron (Peronella), Laura Robertson (Isabella), Frederic Jenks (The Unknown, Checco)}, Charles 
Coleman (Tofano), Herbert Raidich (Fratelli), Marjorie Sumner (Filippa), Floyd Townsley (Leonetto),; Mem- 
bers of the Commedia Dell’Arte—Frances Mann (Columbine), Tom Cannon (Archelino), Reba Campbell 
(Brighella), Roland Lash (Pulchinello), Walter Ross (Pantaleone), Bruce Norman (Scarpino), Frank Barron 
(Narcissino); Dancers—Tom Cannon (Premier Danseur)}, Frances Mann (Premiere Danseuse) 

The operetta was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Florence, Italy, during 1331. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: The program didn’t include a list of musical numbers. 


Franz von Suppe’s comic opera Boccaccio, or Der Prinz von Palermo premiered in Vienna on February 
1, 1879, at the Carltheatre. The first New York production was given in German and opened on April 23, 
1880, at the Thalia Theatre for fifteen performances. Prior to the current revival (which was presented in a 
new English translation by Bonnell Bennett), there were thirteen New York revivals and/or return engage- 
ments in various productions given in German, French, or English: May 1880 (twenty-eight performances), 
October 1880 (twenty-one performances), 1881 (four performances}, May 1883 (six performances), September 
1883 (four performances), January 1884 (three performances), October1884 (two performances), 1885 (three 
performances], 1888 (thirty-five performances), 1889 (twenty-one performances), 1898 (eight performances), 
1905 (thirty-two performances), and January 1931 (eight performances at the Met [see below]}. The current 
production marks the operetta’s most recent New York revival. 
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The work’s debut at the Metropolitan Opera House occurred on January 2, 1931, for eight performances 
(plus two on tour) some eleven months before the current revival opened; Maria Jeritza sang the role of Boc- 
caccio, and George Meader (who later in the year introduced “The Night Was Made for Love” in The Cat and 
the Fiddle) was Scalza. 

In all the New York productions, women played the role of Boccaccio, and so the current revival not only 
offered the work in a new English translation but also broke tradition by casting a man in the title role (in this 
case Allan Jones, who later in the decade starred in the 1935 Marx Brothers’ movie A Night at the Opera and 
with Kitty Carlisle introduced “Alone”; played the role of Gaylord Ravenal opposite Irene Dunne in the1936 
film version of Show Boat and introduced “I Have the Room above Her,” a lovely new Jerome Kern and Oscar 
Hammerstein II song written especially for the film; and then in 1937 starred with Jeanette MacDonald in the 
1937 film musical The Firefly and introduced “The Donkey Serenade,” which became his signature song). But 
if Boccaccio broke tradition by hiring a male for a role traditionally played by a woman, the production made 
amends by signing a woman (Ethel Leginska) to conduct the orchestra. 

The airy plot took place in Florence over a one-week period in June 1331 and dealt with Boccaccio and his 
scandalous stories, all of which have made a hit with the city’s ladies but have annoyed their husbands. But 
Boccaccio isn’t interested in these rank-and-file wives, and is only interested in Fiametta. 

H.H. in the New York Times said Jones had “youth, good looks, and grace” along with a “fine voice” and 
“a brilliant light opera future,” but cautioned that the singer “seemed a trifle too assured” of the latter “pos- 
sibility.” The “outstanding” aspect of the evening was Leginska’s conducting, which provided a “revelation” 
of “what a light opera orchestra can be.” Her command of the orchestra, soloists, and chorus was of such 
caliber that “many a conductor might envy” her, and she kept the orchestra and chorus “on a level of lucidity 
and restraint” that allowed the solo voices to display both “a nice capacity for pianissimo” and a “variety of 
melodic color” provided by the “tuneful” score. 

R.A.S. (Robert A. Simon) in the New Yorker wasn’t all that enthralled by the score, and wished that 
everyone involved in the revival were associated with another operetta. But for all that, Jones was an “excel- 
lent romantic tenor and an enthusiastic actor,” the décor was “bright,” the direction was “intelligent,” and 
Leginska conducted with “a fine combination of delicacy and decision.” She “scaled her dynamics so that 
contrasts take the place of noise,” her “climaxes are sure-fire,” and “thanks to her, the score seems coherent 
and she does a great deal with von Suppe’s flat little melodies.” 

A two-CD set of the operetta was released by Warner Classics and includes the libretto. 

During the approximate period of 1348-1353, Boccaccio wrote some one-hundred stories that comprised 
his masterwork The Decameron. An Off-Broadway adaptation of a few of the stories was presented as The 
Decameron, which opened at the East 74th Street Theatre on April 12, 1961, for thirty-nine performances 
with book and lyrics by Yvonne Tarr and music by Edward Earle (Howard Taubman in the Times said it of- 
fered more entertainment “than some of the higher-priced musicals in town”). The 1975 Broadway musical 
Boccaccio opened on November 24 at the Edison Theatre for seven performances, and it too was based on The 
Decameron, in this case six of the stories. The book and lyrics were by Kenneth Cavender and the music by 
Richard Peaslee (Martin Gottfried in the New York Post said the music had a “self-conscious” Godspell-like 
sound of “art music with a rock beat,” and the unmusical lyrics were “too crammed with information”). Both 
musicals took place in 1348 in a villa just beyond Florence. 


THE FIREFLY 


Theatre: Erlanger’s Theatre 

Opening Date: November 30, 1931; Closing Date: December 5, 1931 

Performances: 8 

Book and Lyrics: Otto Harbach 

Music: Rudolf Friml 

Direction: Milton Aborn,; Producer: The Civic Light Opera Company; Scenery: Charles Baatz, Art Direction; 
Costumes: Brooks; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Louis Kroll 

Cast: Amy Atkinson (Sybil Vandare), Eulalie Young (Suzette), Leslie McCloud (Pietro), Anna Mae Colburn (Ger- 
aldine Vandare}, Roy Cropper (Jack Travers), Louis Templeman (John Thurston), Mrs. Herbert Waterous (Mrs. 
Oglesby Vandare), Robert Capron (Jenkins), Detmar Poppen (Herr Franz), Ilse Marvenga (Nina), Georgina 
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Dieter (Antonio Columbo}, Siegfried Langer (Correlli); Ensemble: Mary Hennessy, Dhoris Delehante, Geor- 
gina Dieter, Mitzi Eder, Winifred McClary, Doris Colman, Vera Muller, Laurette Brislin, Olga Schumacher, 
Maria Julian, Theo Van Tassel, Gertrude Rittenhouse, Ethel Sheridan, Muriel Day, Elena Frank, Deborah 
Ledger, Bella Gerard (possibly Girard), Lloyd Ericsson, Alexander Black, Rudy Glaisek, Hudson James, S. Otis 
Holwerk, Siegfried Langer, August Loring, Paul Graham, George Koenig, Buck Williams, Lowell Handshaw 
The operetta was presented in three acts. 
The action takes place in New York City and Bermuda. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “A Trip to Bermuda” (Amy Atkinson, Eulalie Young, Leslie McCloud, Chorus]; “He Says Yes, She 
Says No!” (Anna Mae Colburn, Roy Cropper, Chorus]; “Call Me Uncle” (Louis Templeman, Amy At- 
kinson, Chorus); “Love Is Like a Firefly” (Ilse Marvenga]; “Something” (Eulalie Young, Robert Capron); 
“Giannina Mia” (Ilse Marvenga); Finale (Ensemble) 

Act Two: “In Sapphire Seas” (Amy Atkinson, Ensemble); “Tommy Atkins (on a Dress Parade)” (aka “I Want 
to Be a Jolly Soldier”) (Ilse Marvenga, Ensemble); “Sympathy” (Anna Mae Colburn, Louis Templeman); 
“A Woman’s Smile” (Roy Cropper); “De Trop” (Robert Capron, Leslie McCloud, Eulalie Young, Chorus); 
“We're Going to Make a Man of You” (Ilse Marvenga, Detmar Poppen, Roy Cropper, Louis Templeman, 
Robert Capron); “The Beautiful Ship from Toyland” (Detmar Poppen, Male Chorus); “When a Maid 
Comes Knocking at Your Heart” (Ilse Marvenga, Roy Cropper, Detmar Poppen); Finale (Ensemble} 

Act Three: “An American Beauty Rose” (Louis Templeman, Ensemble); “The Latest Thing from Paris” (Les- 
lie McCloud, Eulalie Young); “Kiss Me and ’Tis Day” (aka “The Dawn of Love”) (Ilse Marvenga); Finale 
(Ensemble) 


Rudolf Friml’s The Firefly was the latest presentation by The Civic Light Opera Company, and as of this 
writing marks the operetta’s only major New York revival. The original production opened on December 2, 
1912, at the Lyric Theatre for 120 performances, and the memorable score offered such light-opera gems as 
“Love Is Like a Firefly,” “Giannina Mia,” “Sympathy,” and “When a Maid Comes Knocking at Your Heart.” 
The work was filmed in name only by MGM in 1937 with Jeanette MacDonald and Allan Jones with a 
completely revamped story that retained a few songs from Friml’s score, some with revised lyrics by Robert 
Wright and George Forrest. The film enjoyed a hit song with Jones’s rendition of “The Donkey Serenade” 
(lyric by Wright and Forrest and music based on Friml’s 1920 solo piano piece “Chanson”. 

The work was revived on November 21, 1942, when its pre-Broadway tryout opened at the Horace Bushnell 
Memorial Hall in Hartford, Connecticut, and played for just three days; and on December 1, it was presented at 
the Majestic Theatre in Boston, where it quickly closed (Cuban soprano Emma Otero was Nina, and one of the 
chorus girls was no less than Jacqueline Susann, the future best-selling author of Valley of the Dolls). 

But the physical production of The Firefly, along with most of the cast members (including Otero and 
Susann), the director, and the choreographer, resurfaced on December 25 at Philadelphia’s Forrest Theatre 
under the title of Full Speed Ahead. The plot of this version bore a very slight similarity to the story of The 
Firefly, but it was a completely different musical (with book and lyrics by Rowland Leigh and music by Jean 
Schwartz, with additional music by Irving Actman and H. Leopold Spitainy; the production recycled three 
songs from Leigh and Schwartz’s Cocktails at 5, which had closed on the road earlier in the 1942-1943 
season). The revival of The Firefly had flickered and dimmed in Boston, and now Full Speed Ahead quickly 
stalled in Philadelphia after one week of performances. Needless to say, the revival of The Firefly and the 
mostly new musical Full Speed Ahead never risked Broadway. 

In 1947, the Shuberts revived The Firefly for a national tour, and while the original 1912 production took 
place in New York and Bermuda, the 1942 and 1947 presentations were set in New York and Miami (the 1947 
production interpolated “The Donkey Serenade”). 

The current revival followed the original libretto and centered on Italian immigrant Nina (Ilse Marvenga), a 
poor street singer who falls in love with Jack Travers (Roy Cropper), a wealthy New Yorker. Nina disguises herself 
as a cabin boy on Jack’s yacht, but it seems that love between a nobody and one of New York’s Four Hundred is 
not to be. However, Nina moves to Europe, becomes a famous opera star, and returns to New York as one of the 
world’s reigning divas. And upon meeting Jack it’s clear that romance and marriage are in the offing. 
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J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times praised Friml’s “beguiling” music but noted that “otherwise 
the piece does not wear its years lightly.” The story seemed “more than a little silly” with a “cumbersome” 
book “unrelieved by flashes of wit and humor.” The décor was “more serviceable than artistic” and wasn’t 
well lighted, and Marvenga was “a somewhat Germanic Venetian,” who in her cabin-boy outfits seemed “at 
times too hoydenish for comfort.” 

E.B.W. (E. B. White) in the New Yorker indicated that times were no longer as “gay” as they been at 
the time of the original production, and so the revival was now a “nostalgic experience—a pleasant, sad 
adventure, like riding a bicycle.” But Friml’s melodies “came hauntingly back,” and when Marvenga sang 
“Giannina Mia” the “prickles went up and down the spine just as they should.” Although the song doesn’t 
seem to have been listed in the program, White mentioned that Robert Capron “amusingly” sang “A Little 
Bug Will Get You,” but the number “failed of its dire intent before an audience for whom the bacillus had 
given way to neurosis.” 

A complete recording of The Firefly by the Ohio Light Opera Company was released on a two-CD set by 
Albany Records (# TROY-891/92). 

The Firefly was presented on February 6, 1983, at Town Hall for one performance in a concert version 
by the New Amsterdam Theatre Company with a cast that included Meg Bussert, Lee Roy Reams, and Russ 
Thacker, with Betty Comden as host and narrator. John S. Wilson in the Times noted that the libretto was 
“the least of anyone’s worries” because the songs were “the important element.” But sometimes in “startling 
fashion” the singers had to make quick transitions “from the inanity of their spoken lines to serious singing.” 
Wilson reported that after the regular finale there was a “super finale” in which Reams did “a bit of virtuoso 
vocalizing” with “The Donkey Serenade.” 

For more information about The Civic Light Opera Company’s season, see The Merry Widow. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 


“A FairY OPERA FOR THE CHILDLIKE” 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: December 21, 1931; Closing Date: January 2, 1932, 

Performances: 16 

Libretto: John Erskine 

Music: Louis Gruenberg 

Direction: Alfredo Valenti; Producers: George T. Bye (A Julliard School of Music Production); Scenery: Mar- 
garet Linley; Costumes: Uncredited, Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Albert Stoessel 

Cast: 

(Note: For the major roles there were two sets of cast members who alternated throughout the run; for the 
ensemble, only the performers’ last names were given.} 

Mary Katherine Akins or Alma Milstead (Jack), Beatrice Hegt or Marion Selee (Mother), Pearl Besuner or Ruby 
Mercer (Old Woman, Princess}, Roderic Cross or George Newton (Cow), Raymond (later, Ray) Middle- 
ton or Julius Huehn (Giant), Willard Young (Locksmith), Roy Nichols or Mordecai Bauman (Butcher)}, 
John Barr (Tanner), Roland Partridge (Barker); Magic Harp Soli: Apolyna Stoskus (later known as Polyna 
Stoska], John Barr, and Janice Kraushaar; Ensemble: The Misses Antoine, Chapelle, Couchman, Dorff, 
Gilman, Huddle, Janice Kraushaar, Lapidus, Leshure, Lockwood, Malolie, Marshall, O’Connell, Olson, 
Schwan, Apolyna Stoskus, Waltenberg, Wisecup (possibly Weisecup], and Wooten; The Messrs. Audenci, 
Bauman, Bogges, Haywood, Hill, Kaminet, Marsh, Nichols, Roland Partridge, Pratt, Weisecup (possibly 
Wisecup}, Worthington, and Young 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place a long time ago, mostly around Jack’s house and in and around the Giant’s castle. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The program didn’t include a list of musical numbers. The following musical sequences are taken from 
the published script, and their titles are given on a best-guess basis. 
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Act One: “No meat, no bread, no milk” (Mary Katherine Akins, Beatrice Hegt); “When I had youth I had 
beauty” (Beatrice Hegt); “Mother, your tears are silly” (Mary Katherine Akins, Roderic Cross, Beatrice 
Hegt); “We'll take a pleasant walk” (Mary Katherine Akins, Roderic Cross, Beatrice Hegt); “Come on, 
won't you?” (Mary Katherine Akins, Roderic Cross}; “God forgive your selfish heart!” (Roderic Cross, 
Mary Katherine Akins); “Come on!” (Mary Katherine Akins, Roderic Cross); “This way, ladies and gentle- 
men!” (Roland Partridge, Young People); “Who’ll buy my cow?” (Mary Katherine Akins), “Rarely have 
I seen” (Roy Nichols, Mary Katherine Akins, John Barr, Crowd, Willard Young); “We ought not to have 
come” (Mary Katherine Akins, Roderic Cross); “Young man, young man!” (Pearl Besuner, Mary Kather- 
ine Akins, Roderic Cross); “He is long coming” (Beatrice Hegt); “Yes, she’s sold” (Mary Katherine Akins, 
Beatrice Hegt} 

Act Two: “Love is a magic lifted” (Pearl Besuner); “I left you at the market!” (Mary Katherine Akins, Pearl 
Besuner); “Yonder the giant” (Pearl Besuner, Mary Katherine Akins), “Most of all blessings” (Raymond 
Middleton); “Love is a magic lifted” (Pearl Besuner, Mary Katherine Akins), “He will steal you too, will 
he?” (Raymond Middleton); “Be quick now, he’s after us!” (Mary Katherine Akins, Pearl Besuner); “And 
who may you be?” (Raymond Middleton, Mary Katherine Akins); “A melancholy thought” (Mary Kath- 
erine Atkins, Raymond Middleton); “I have the gold and the hen” (Mary Katherine Akins, Raymond 
Middleton); “Grasshopper, sing me a tune I can shimmy to” (Mary Katherine Akins, Raymond Middle- 
ton); “My true love has a way with him!” (Pearl Besuner) 

Act Three: “What is keeping him?” (Beatrice Hegt); “Happiness in this house” (Pearl Besuner),; “Take back 
the best of treasures” (Pearl Besuner, Beatrice Hegt, Mary Katherine Akins, Roderic Cross); “Of hours not 
mine” (Mary Katherine Akins); “Time is a magical snare” (Apolyna Stoskus); “I don’t care for weddings” 
(Roderic Cross); “Time is a magical snare” (reprise) (Chorus} 


With Jack and his mother and a giant and a cow and an old crone, one might suspect Louis Gruenberg’s 
opera Jack and the Beanstalk was an early walk into the woods. The familiar story focused on Jack’s mission 
to retrieve magical and valuable items stolen from his late father by an unfriendly giant who lives in the sky. 
When an old woman (who is really a beautiful princess) gives Jack a handful of beans, he carelessly tosses 
them on the ground where they speedily sprout into a huge beanstalk that reaches the clouds. Jack climbs up, 
discovers he’s in the giant’s territory, recovers the stolen items, and finds himself a lovely girl in the bargain, 
who turns out to be a princess (and who was formerly the old woman). 

The “fairy opera for the childlike” had first been presented during the period November 19-November 
21, 1931, at the Julliard School of Music. And just in time for the holidays, Julliard brought the production to 
Broadway for a limited run of two weeks. (Note that in the tradition of Peter Pan the role of Jack was played 
by a woman, or in this case, two women who alternated in the role.) 

In his review of the November production, Olin Downes in the New York Times said the opera was 
“an interesting and on the whole an amusing and successful experiment in the direction of American op- 
era.” The music was “simple, melodious, dexterously, if now and again heavily, scored for the theatre.” 
The “decidedly eclectic” score wasn’t “highly original” but was nonetheless “a good job, lively, tuneful, 
divertingly of the theatre.” The libretto was playful (the cow sardonically observes the action and makes 
it clear she wants nothing whatsoever to do with butchers) and sometimes there was “indirect ridicule of 
the solemnities and pomposities of opera and the grand passion.” As for the cast, they were “animated and 
seldom amateurish.” 

In another review of the November presentation, R.A.S. (Robert A. Simon) in the New Yorker said John 
Erskine’s libretto was “extraordinarily entertaining” but contained “short, pointed lines” that made “it dif- 
ficult for a composer to spread himself properly.” As a result, the libretto sometimes relegated the score to 
“incidental music.” But one intermezzo was a “little masterpiece,” and Jack and the Beanstalk proved that 
Gruenberg “ought to write an opera” (which he did, and in 1933 his opera The Emperor Jones premiered at 
the Met with Lawrence Tibbett in the title role). 

An unsigned review in the Times for the opera’s December performances on Broadway noted that another 
group of singers would alternate with the opening-night cast and that the chorus and orchestra members in- 
cluded fellowship students at Julliard. The critic mentioned that the audience liked both the score and the 
“amusing” and “often philosophic” libretto. 

The script was originally published in paperback by Bobbs-Merrill Company in 1931, and was later issued 
by Literary Licensing. 
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The production included two interesting names. Raymond (later Ray) Middleton became one of Broadway’s 
reliable leading men and appeared in the original productions of a number of musicals: Jerome Kern’s Roberta 
(1933; with Bob Hope and George Murray, he sang the trio reprise of “Let’s Begin,” and with Lyda Roberti and 
Hope he introduced “Something’s Got to Happen”); Kurt Weill’s Knickerbocker Holiday (1938; with Richard 
Kollmar, he introduced “How Can You Tell an American?”); Irving Berlin’s Annie Get Your Gun (1946, as Frank 
Butler, and in either solos, duets, or ensembles, he introduced “The Girl That I Marry,” “There’s No Business 
Like Show Business,” “They Say It’s Wonderful,” “My Defenses Are Down,” and “Anything You Can Do”); 
Weill and Alan Jay Lerner’s Love Life (1948; with Nanette Fabray, he introduced “Here I'll Stay”); and Mitch 
Leigh’s Man of La Mancha (1965; as the Innkeeper, he introduced “Knight of the Woeful Countenance”). 

Chorus member Apolyna Stoskus changed her name to Polyna Stoska, and later sang at the Met. She ap- 
peared in the original Broadway production of Weill’s Street Scene (1947) where she created the role of Anna 
Maurrant and introduced the haunting aria “Somehow I Never Could Believe.” 


SUGAR HILL 


“AN EPOCH OF NEGRO LIFE IN HARLEM” 


Theatre: Forrest Theatre 

Opening Date: December 25, 1931; Closing Date: January 2,, 1932, 

Performances: 11 

Book: Charles Tazewell 

Lyrics: Jo Trent 

Music: Jimmy (James P.) Johnson 

Direction: Uncredited; Producer: Moving Day Company, Inc.; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Theodore 
Kahn; Costumes: Mahieu; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Uncredited 

Cast: Carrie Huff (Sister Huff), Margerite Lee (Matilda Small), Flournoy Miller (Steve Jenkins), Aubry Lyles 
(Sam Peck), Juanita Stinette (Loucinda}, Chappy Chapelle (Jasper), Broadway Jones (Gyp Penrose), Albert 
Chester (Joe), Kay Mason (Mitzie), Edna Moten (Cleo), Tressa Mitchell (Tress), Harrison Blackburn (Uncle 
Henry), Andrew Copeland (Officer Brown}, Ina Duncan (Cleo’s Mother), L. Louis Johnson (Parson John- 
son); Girls: Leta Brogden, Laura Duncan, Jennie Day, Edna Ellington, Aurora Edwards, Thelma Green, Inez 
Gray, May Haygood, Josephine Heathman, Alberta Lowery, Catherine Noizette, Gussie Williams, Bobby 
Smith, Charle Downs, Noma (possibly Norma) Alderonte; Boys: Joe Loomis, Maurice Ellis, Pedro Turner, 
Hallie Howard, E. A. Middleton, Adolph Henderson, George Mason, James Moses, Richard Shopsire, De- 
wit Davis, Alfred Anderson, Pagasusth-Mule 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Harlem. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Noisy Neighbors” (Matilda Small, Carrie Huff, Ensemble); “I Love You, Honey” (Chappy Chapelle, 
Juanita Stinette, Ensemble); “Hanging Around Yo Dore” (Edna Moten, Broadway Jones, Dancing Boys); 
“Hot Harlem” (Broadway Jones, Ensemble); “Boston” (Kay Mason, unknown performer, Albert Chester, 
Others); “What Have I Done?” (Ina Duncan, Ensemble} 

Act Two: “Hot Rhythm” (Tressa Mitchell, Kay Mason, Others); “Fooling Around with Love” (Edna Moten, 
Others); “Rumbola” (Tressa Mitchell, Girls), “Something’s Going to Happen to You” (Chappy Chapelle, 
Juanita Stinette); “Moving Day” (Carrie Huff, Company) 


The black musical Sugar Hill headlined the popular comedy team of Flournoy Miller and Aubrey Lyles 
and included a galvanic performance by Broadway Jones as Gyp Penrose, Harlem’s underworld king. But there 
was little else to enjoy in the flimsy story about racketeering in Harlem, and with poor reviews and audience 
indifference the show’s Christmas Day opening was soon followed by a closing date of January 2. 

J.H. in the New York Times said it was a show that “courtesy alone could call a musical comedy.” The 
“dull” and “ramshackle” affair flooded its story with acts from “outlying vaudeville houses,” periodically 
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Miller and Lyles would “wander in” and re-create one or two of their old routines, and despite the tagline’s 
assertion that Sugar Hill was “an epoch of Negro life in Harlem” the show was less Harlem and more in the 
nature of old-time Broadway with its dancing and shouting choruses. But Broadway Jones “renews your faith 
in the theatre” because in one moment he was an “imposing menace” who runs a numbers racket and is 
protected by his bodyguards of “plug-uglies” and in the next (and with the “most amiable of grins”) he was 
leading the ensemble in the “rhythmic exercise” of “Hot Harlem.” 

An unsigned review in Time said nothing could “lift Sugar Hill from the limbo of average Negro musi- 
comedy” and noted that “a Negro comedian” faced “definite limitations” because “he cannot impersonate a 
Jew or an Irishman or anybody except a Negro.” As a result, the humor in “Negro Musicals” was like listen- 
ing to two-and-a-half hours of Amos and Andy. Time reported that the plot was inspired by a crime that had 
taken place in Harlem the previous summer in which a child was murdered and four bystanders were injured 
when “hoodlum gunners raked a sidewalk in the Italian tenement district.” 

The Times’ review referenced the song “Fate Misunderstood Me,” but the number doesn’t seem to have 
been included in the show’s program. Another source indicates the song “I Don’t Want Any Labor in My Job” 
was heard in the production, but it too doesn’t seem to have been included in the program’s song list. 


OF THEE | SING (1931) 


“A New Musical Comeby”’ 


Theatre: Music Box Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the 46th Street Theatre} 

Opening Date: December 26, 1931; Closing Date: January 14, 1933 

Performances: 441 

Book: George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind 

Lyrics: Ira Gershwin 

Music: George Gershwin 

Direction: George S. Kaufman; Producer: Sam H. Harris; Choreography: Georgie (later George) Hale; Scenery: 
Jo Mielziner; Costumes: Weld, Charles LeMaire, Kiviette, and Earl Benham; Lighting: Uncredited; Musi- 
cal Direction: Charles Previn 

Cast: Sam Mann (Louis Lippman), Harold Moffet (Francis X. Gilhooley), Vivian Barry (Maid), Dudley Cle- 
ments (Matthew Arnold Fulton), George E. Mack (Senator Robert E. Lyons), Edward H. Robins (Senator 
Carver Jones), Victor Moore (Alexander Throttlebottom), William Gaxton (John P. Wintergreen), George 
Murphy (Sam Jenkins), Grace Brinkley (Diana Devereaux), Lois Moran (Mary Turner), June O’Dea (Miss 
Benson), Tom Draak (Vladimir Vidovitch), Sulo Hevonpaa (Yussef Yussevitch], Ralph Riggs (The Chief 
Justice, Guide}, Leslie Bingham (Scrubwoman}), Florenz Ames (The French Ambassador}, Martin LeRoy 
(Senate Clerk); Photographers, Policemen, Supreme Court Justices, Secretaries, Sightseers, Newspaper- 
men, Senators, Flunkeys, Guests, and Others were played by various members of the company: Ruth 
Adams, Olgene Foster, Peggy Greene, Yvonne Gray, Billie Seward, Grenna Sloan, Adele Smith, Jessica 
Worth, Kathleen Ayers, Bobbie Brodsley, Martha Carroll, Mary Carroll, Dorothy Donnelly, Ann Ecklund, 
Virginia Franck, Dorothy Graves, Georgette Lampsi, Terry Lawlor, Lillian Lorray, Martha Maggard, Mary 
Mascher, Anita Pam, Barbara Smith, Baun Sturtz, Peggy Thomas, Patricia Whitney, Robert Burton, Ray 
Clark, Charles Conklin, Frank Erickson, Jack Fago, Frank Gagen, Hazzard Newberry, Jack Ray, Bruce 
Barclay, Tom Curley, Leon Dunar, Michael Forbes, David Lawrence, Charles McClelland, Richard Neely, 
John McCahill; The Jack Linton Band: Jack Linton, Dave Allman, Charles Bennett, Walter Hinger, Milton 
Hollander, Frank Miller, Pete Shance, Jake Vander Meulen 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The principal action takes place during the present time in Atlantic City, New York City, and Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Wintergreen for President” (Ensemble}; “Who Is the Lucky Girl to Be?” (aka “The President’s 
Future Wife”) (Grace Brinkley, Ensemble); “The Dimple on My Knee” (Grace Brinkley, George Mur- 
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phy, Ensemble}; “Because, Because” (Grace Brinkley, George Murphy, Ensemble}; “Exit, Atlantic City 
Scene” (Grace Brinkley, William Gaxton, Ensemble); Finaletto Act One, Scene Three: “As the Chairman 
of the Committee” (Dudley Clements, Harold Moffet, George E. Mack, Sam Mann, Edward H. Robins, 
Ensemble); “How Beautiful” (Ensemble); “Never Was There a Girl So Fair” (Company); and “Some Girls 
Can Bake a Pie” (William Gaxton, Ensemble); “Love Is Sweeping the Country” (George Murphy, June 
O'Dea, Ensemble); “Of Thee I Sing” (William Gaxton, Lois Moran, Company); Finale Act One: “Entrance 
of Supreme Court Judges” (Ralph Riggs, Ensemble}; “(Here’s) A Kiss for Cinderella” (William Gaxton, 
Ensemble}, “I Was the Most Beautiful Blossom” (Grace Brinkley); “Some Girls Can Bake a Pie” (reprise) 
(Company); and “Of Thee I Sing” (reprise) (Company) 

Act Two: “Hello, Good Morning” (aka “Oh, It’s Great to Be a Secret’ry in the White House, D.C.”) (George 
Murphy, June O’Dea, Secretaries); “Who Cares?” (William Gaxton, Lois Moran, Reporters); Finaletto Act 
Two, Scene One: “Garcon, s’il vous plait” (French Soldiers); “Entrance of French Ambassador” (Florenz 
Ames, Ensemble); “The Illegitimate Daughter” (Florenz Ames, Ensemble); “Because, Because” (reprise) 
(Florenz Ames, Grace Brinkley, Ensemble}; “We'll Impeach Him” (William Gaxton, Dudley Clements, 
George E, Mack, Harold Moffet, Ensemble); and “Who Cares?” (reprise) (William Gaxton, Lois Moran); 
“The Senatorial Roll Call” (aka “The Senator from Minnesota”) (Victor Moore, Ensemble); Finaletto Act 
Two, Scene Three: “Impeachment Proceeding” (Victor Moore, Dudley Clements, Sam Mann, Harold 
Moffet, George E. Mack, Edward H. Robins, Martin LeRoy, Ensemble); “Garcon, s’il vous plait” (reprise) 
(Florenz Ames, Ensemble); “The Illegitimate Daughter” (reprise) (Florenz Ames, Ensemble); “Jilted” (Grace 
Brinkley, Ensemble); “The Senatorial Roll Call” (reprise continuation) (Victor Moore, William Gaxton, En- 
semble); “I’m About to Be a Mother” (aka “Who Could Ask for Anything More?”) (Lois Moran, Ensemble); 
and “Posterity” (aka “Posterity Is Just Around the Corner”) (William Gaxton, Ensemble}; “Trumpeter, 
Blow Your Golden Horn” (Ensemble); Finale Act Two: “On That Matter, No One Budges” (Company) 


George and Ira Gershwin’s Of Thee I Sing was the second of their three satiric political musicals (see the 
earlier Strike Up the Band and the latter Let "Em Eat Cake, a sequel to Of Thee I Sing) and the most celebrated 
musical of its era. It enjoyed uniformly rave reviews, had a lengthy Broadway run of 441 performances (the 
longest of any book musical of the 1930s), a national tour, and a New York return engagement. It was the first 
musical to win the Pulitzer Prize for drama (but due to the rules of the Pulitzer committee during the era, 
the writers but not the composer were eligible for the honor), was the first Broadway musical to be published 
in commercial book format, and it offered four Gershwin standards (“Wintergreen for President,” “Love Is 
Sweeping the Country,” “Of Thee I Sing,” and “Who Cares?”). 

The satire focused on the presidential campaign of John P. Wintergreen (William Gaxton}, whose politi- 
cal placards state that “The Flavor Lasts” and “A Vote for Wintergreen Is a Vote for Wintergreen,” and he 
runs for office on the campaign platform of love. He wins the presidency (but some in the South cast their 
votes for Jefferson Davis, California votes for Mickey Mouse, and the 127 election districts in Rome, Italy, 
give Wintergreen one vote and Mussolini 828,638). In order to select a First Lady, a contest is held in (where 
else?) Atlantic City, and there a “sexy” girl will become “Mrs. Prexy.” Southern belle Diana Devereaux (Grace 
Brinkley) is declared the winner, but Wintergreen has fallen in love with Mary Turner (Lois Moran) and weds 
her. A political furor erupts because Diana is descended from Napoleon (she’s the illegitimate daughter of an 
illegitimate son of an illegitimate nephew of Napoleon) and France declares Wintergreen’s choice of a bride 
a personal insult to the dignity of France. The Supreme Court steps in to settle matters, and there’s talk of 
impeachment. But when Mary announces that a baby is on the way, all is settled amicably because after all 
the nation has never impeached an expectant president. In the midst of all this political uproar is poor Vice 
President Alexander Throttlebottom (Victor Moore), whom no one seems to know (Wintergreen’s campaign 
mangers think he’s a waiter) and whose only means of access to the White House is by joining a tour group 
(and poor Throttlebottom never wanted to be vice president because his mother might find out). 

By later standards, the satire is on the mild side, but even today the light and airy libretto can be enjoyed 
as a workable structure that supports the glorious music and witty lyrics, many of which are presented as 
extended musical sequences. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “brisk” and “loud and blaring circus is no jerry-built 
musical comedy.” The book “crowded” the evening with “laughter” and Gershwin’s “most brilliant score” 
sharpened the humor and helped to “fantasticate” the book’s “ideas.” But he noted the satire was better than 
the story itself, sometimes the work seemed “synthetic and unwieldy,” and by the second act had lost “most 
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of its distinction.” Ultimately, the dances were both “routine and inventive,” the “dynamic and engaging” 
Gaxton played Wintergreen like Mayor James J. Walker, Moore was “vastly enjoyable,” Jo Mielziner’s décor 
“adroitly” captured “the shoddiness of the political environment,” and the lyrics were in Ira Gershwin’s 
“neatest style.” The book was “lively,” but George Gershwin’s “exuberant” score and Moore’s warm perfor- 
mance carried the day. Without them, the show would still have been “the best topical travesty our musical 
stage has created,” but with them the musical achieved “the depth of artistry and the glow and pathos of 
comedy” that were sometimes lacking in the book. 

E.B.W. (E. B. White) in the New Yorker said the first act was “funny” and the second act “funnier,” but 
there were “no voices” among the cast and the music was “not exceptional.” But an unsigned review in Time 
found the work “the drollest, merriest musical nonsensity to come down the theatrical pike this season.” 

During the tryout, the song “Call Me What’ere You Will” (for Gaxton, Moran, and the ensemble) was 
dropped (the program for the first tryout week listed the song by this title, but the hardback collection The 
Complete Lyrics of Ira Gershwin gives its title as “Zwei Hertzen”). 

As noted, the musical returned to Broadway for a limited engagement on May 15, 1933, at the Imperial 
Theatre. Originally scheduled for two weeks but extended to four, the production played for a total of thirty- 
two performances with Gaxton, Moore, Moran, and most of the principals reprising their original roles. Dur- 
ing the engagement, Harriette Lake (later known as Ann Sothern) succeeded Moran as Mary Turner, a role 
Lake played during the show’s national tour (for more information about the 1933 engagement, see entry). 

The musical was revived on Broadway on May 5, 1952, at the Ziegfeld Theatre for seventy-two perfor- 
mances. Kaufman again directed, Florenz Ames re-created his role of the French Ambassador, and the cast in- 
cluded Jack Carson (Wintergreen), Paul Hartman (Throttlebottom), Betty Oakes (Mary), and Lenore Lonergan 
(Diana). Atkinson said the musical was a “marvelous carnival” which was both “hilarious and pertinent,” 
and John Chapman in the New York Daily News remarked he’d seen the original production thirteen times, 
and if the book was “rather dated” the revival was “handsome and affectionate” and the score was as “jaunty, 
witty and melodious” as ever. But Richard Watts in the New York Post confessed the “miserable truth” that 
the revival didn’t “capture” the “earlier rapture” of the original production, and Walter Kerr in the New York 
Herald Tribune said the musical had lost its satiric edge and now veered toward “the quality of comic opera 
set in a never-never land as remote as Oz” (he also noted that topical references to Truman and Dixiecrats 
didn’t help, and perhaps the only way to stage the show was as an “out-and-out period piece”). The revival 
interpolated “Mine” from Let ’Em Eat Cake, and for a short tantalizing time it appeared that Victor Moore 
would reprise his Throttlebottom for the revival (of course, Paul Hartman ultimately assumed the role). Al- 
though Throttlebottom isn’t given much in the way of song, Moore’s appearance in the revival would have 
been preserved on the cast album, which was recorded by Capitol Records (LP # S-350; first issued on CD by 
Broadway Angel # ZMD-2435-65025-2-9 and then by DRG # 19024). 

An Off-Broadway revival opened on March 7, 1969, at the New Anderson Theatre for twenty-one perfor- 
mances, and a 1972, CBS television adaptation was recorded by Columbia Records (LP # S-31763) with a cast 
that included Carroll O’Connor (Wintergreen), Jack Gilford (Throttlebottom)}, Cloris Leachman (Mary), and 
Michele Lee (Diana). On March 18, 1987, concert versions of Of Thee I Sing and Let Em Eat Cake were pre- 
sented on a double-bill by the Brooklyn Academy of Music for one week, and the production was later given 
at the Kennedy Center in Washington, D.C. The cast included Larry Kert (Wintergreen), Gilford (here repris- 
ing his role of Throttlebottom from the 1972 television production), Maureen McGovern (Mary), and Paige 
O’Hara (Diana). This concert’s cast album was issued by CBS (two-LP set # S2M-422522 and 2-CD set # M2K- 
42.522). The show’s overture in its original orchestration is included in the collection Gershwin Overtures 
(conducted by John McGlinn and released by EMI Records CD # CDC-7-47977-2). The collection Gershwin 
Concert (London Records CD # 443-900-2) by the Boston Pops Orchestra and conducted by Arthur Fiedler 
includes “Wintergreen for President” and (in an overture format) a medley of songs from Of Thee I Sing. 

As mentioned above, the script was the first musical to be published in a commercial edition (in hardback 
by Alfred A. Knopf in 1932), and it was later published (circa early 1950s) in paperback by Samuel French. It 
was included in the 1973 hardback collection The Great Musicals of the American Theatre (edited by Stanley 
Green and published by the Chilton Book Company) and appears in the hardback collection Kaufman & Co. 
published by the Library of America in 2004 (the volume also includes the script and lyrics of the 1928 musi- 
cal Animal Crackers). The above-referenced Complete Lyrics includes discarded and revised lyrics as well as 
short lyrical sequences that are part of the extended musical sequences and thus are not listed separately in 
programs. 
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As noted, Let Em Eat Cake was a 1933 sequel to Of Thee I Sing and Gaxton, Moore, and Moran reprised 
their roles from the original. Despite a memorable score, the sequel was deemed too sour and lasted for just 
ninety performances. 

Of Thee I Sing and Let "Em Eat Cake marked the first teaming of Gaxton and Moore, and they later 
headlined Anything Goes, Leave It to Me!, Louisiana Purchase, Keep ’Em Laughing, Hollywood Pinafore, 
and Nellie Bly. 

Florenz Ames and Grace Brinkley had suffered two enormous flops earlier in the season, he with The 
Singing Rabbi (three performances) and she with Here Goes the Bride (seven performances). But he rebounded 
with his role of the outraged French Ambassador, and as noted reprised his performance when Of Thee I 
Sing was revived on Broadway in 1952. Bride had closed on November 7, but on December 8 Brinkley was in 
Boston playing the juicy role of Diana Devereaux for Of Thee I Sing’s world premiere (for Bride, she went to 
the divorce court, and for the Gershwin musical she took her grievances to the Supreme Court). Supporting 
cast member George Murphy introduced one of the show’s hit songs (“Love Is Sweeping the Country”), later 
became a popular film star, and much later went into politics and was elected to the U.S. Senate. 


A LITTLE RACKETEER 


“THE GERMAN Musicat Success” / “A New Musical Comepy” / “A New Musicat PLAY” 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: January 18, 1932; Closing Date: February 27, 1932, 

Performances: 48 

Book : Harry Clarke 

Lyrics: Edward Eliscu 

Music: Haskell Brown; additional music by Dimitri Tiomkin 

Based on an unidentified (nonmusical) play by F. Kalbfuss and R. Wilde. 

Direction: William Caryl; Producer: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Albertina Rasch (later programs in- 
cluded the following credit: “dances staged by Jack Donahue under the supervision of Albertina Rasch”); 
Scenery: Watson Barratt; Costumes: Ernest Schrapps (name sometimes given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest 
Schrapp, Ernest R. Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro) and Alison McLellan Hunter; Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: Earl Busby 

Cast: Carl Randall (Donnie Parker), John Perkins (Mr. Knoblock), George Marshall (Frank Leave), Barbara 
Newberry (Alberta Lawrence], Grace Hayes (Ethel Pierson), John Garrick (Dick Barrison}), George Del 
Rigo (Head Waiter), Kay Simmons (Flossie), Evelyn Reide (May), Daniel J. Sullivan (Donovan), William 
Kent (Jay Slump), Queenie Smith (Dixie), Lorraine Weimar (Mrs. Alameda Snook), Hamtree Harrington 
(Henry), Walter Johnson (Grayson), Khalil Oglou Mazini (The Ghost Priest), Princess Yo Hay Tong (Yo 
Hay Tong}; The Albertina Rasch Dancers: Jeanette Bradley (Premiere Danseuse), Melva Cornell, Jeanette 
Witty, Inez Early, Betty Eisner, Gertrude Gerard, Virginia Allen; Show Girls: Leone Sousa, Julia Barker, 
Eleanor Arden, Jerry Rogers, Dorothy Drum, Bobby Hamilton, Marion Gillon, Agatha Phillips; Dancers: 
Marjorie Crane, Madeline Eubanks, Elsie St. Clair, Billy Joy, Martha Pacini, Colleen Ward, Snookie Gor- 
don, Inez Goetz, Joan Abbey, Gertrude Medwin; Gentlemen: John Perkins, George Del Rigo, Harold Offer, 
Kai Hansen, Albert Berl, Marty Rhiel, Steve Mikol, Ned Lynn, Jimmie Corke, Stanley Ledman, George 
Marshall; Specialty Dancers: Tom and Betty Wonder 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Chorus: “Night Club Nights” (Ensemble]; “Thanks to You” (music by Bernece Kazounoff 
and Earl Crooker) (Carl Randall, Barbara Newberry); “Dou Dou” (John Garrick, George Marshall, Colleen 
Ward); “Blow, Gabriel” (Grace Hayes, Ensemble}; Specialty Dance (Tom and Betty Wonder]; “Mr. Moon” 
(lyric and music by Lee Wainer, Lupin Fein, and Moe Jaffee} (John Garrick, Grace Hayes); “When That Band 
Plays” (Queenie Smith, The Albertina Rasch Dancers] (this sequence included “Southern Belles Ballet,” 
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music by Dimitri Tiomkin); “When That Band Plays” (reprise) (Queenie Smith); “Thowing a Party” (Wil- 
liam Kent, Girls); “You and I Could Be Just Like That” (Queenie Smith, John Garrick); Finaletto (Queenie 
Smith, John Garrick); “Ballyhoo” (music by Dimitri Tiomkin] (Carl Randall, Barbara Newberry, The Al- 
bertina Rasch Dancers, Ensemble); Specialty Dance (The Albertina Rasch Dancers); Specialty Dance (Tom 
Wonder); “Danger If I Love You” (Queenie Smith, John Garrick]; Songs (unidentified songs) (Grace Hayes); 
“T Have a Run in My Stocking” (Queenie Smith, The Albertina Rasch Dancers); Finale (Company) 

Act Two: “You’ve Got to Sell Yourself” (Carl Randall, Ensemble]; “Rio De Janeiro” (music by Dimitri Tiom- 
kin) (The Albertina Rasch Dancers) (sequence included “Tango,” danced by Barbara Newberry and Carl 
Randall; “Gitana,” danced by the Albertina Rasch Dancers; and “Brazilian Dance,” danced by Barbara 
Newberry and Carl Randall with music for “Brazilian Suite” by Dimitri Tiomkin); “Spring Tra La” (lyric 
and music by Lee Wainer, Lupin Fein, and Moe Jaffee) (William Kent, Lorraine Weimar), “Spring Tra La” 
(reprise) (Queenie Smith, John Garrick); “What Great Big Eyes You Have” (George Marshall, Inez Goetz, 
Dancing Girls and Boys), “Starry Sky” (music by Dimitri Tiomkin) (John Garrick, Albertina Rasch Danc- 
ers); “Starry Skies” (dance reprise) (Carl Randall, Barbara Newberry); “Srimpi” (“Javanese Sacred Dance,” 
choreography and costume arranged and designed by Khalil Oglou Mazini} (Princess Yo Hay Tong, Khalil 
Oglou Mazini); Specialty Dance (Tom and Betty Wonder); Finale (Company) 


Sugar Hill had focused on Harlem racketeers, and A Little Racketeer looked at what might be termed a so- 
ciety racketeer or con artist, a young woman named Dixie (Queenie Smith) who hangs about chic nightspots 
in New York City, slips into the parked cars of rich gentlemen, pretends to have fallen asleep, and then hopes 
they'll reward her with cash mementos. One evening she meets Dick Barrison (John Garrick) in this manner, 
but he quickly wises up to her tricks, pretends to be a society burglar, and conspires with her into robbing 
what is his own home. All ends well when he reveals his true identity and the two become a twosome. 

Although the reviews were somewhat indifferent, the critics liked Queenie Smith (who later played the 
role of Ellie in the 1936 film version of Show Boat) and indicated the score offered some catchy songs. But the 
musical managed just six weeks on Broadway. 

J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times said the musical offered three or four “good tunes,” an “abun- 
dance” of dancing (including some “fast specialties” by Tom Wonder, who was “a wonder” to the opening- 
night audience}, and the “valuable presence” of Queenie Smith. But the book was “pretty silly,” with “routine 
establishments,” and there was no reason why it “couldn’t have been just a little funnier.” An unsigned re- 
view in Time said the score contained “plenty of good music” and the book managed to get Smith’s character 
into a “passably exciting situation.” And Robert Benchley in the New Yorker liked the cast but noted that 
with the exception of “the customary sensational dancing,” which was de rigueur for every musical comedy, 
A Little Racketeer was “distinctly nothing at all.” 

During the tryout, director Edward Royce was succeeded by William Caryl, and for a time Henry Sullivan 
and Louis Alter were credited among the musical’s composers; Ruth Shields was succeeded by Grace Hayes, 
John Price Jones by John Garrick, and Wesley Pierce by Carl Randall. During the New York run, the songs 
“Dou Dou” and “I Have a Run in My Stocking” were cut. 

One of the musical’s taglines identified the show as the “German Musical Success,” but it appears the only 
German connection was the source material, an unidentified nonmusical play by F. Kalbfuss and R. Wilde. 


ROBIN HOOD 


Theatre: Erlanger’s Theatre 

Opening Date: January 27, 1932; Closing Date: February 20, 1932, 

Performances: 29 

Book and Lyrics: Harry B. Smith 

Music: Reginald DeKoven 

Direction: Milton Aborn; Producer: The Civic Light Opera Company; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: 
The Civic Light Opera Company Studios; Costumes: Brooks; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: 
Louis Kroll 

Cast: Eleanor La Mance (Alan-a-Dale), Allen Waterous (Little John), Fred Patton (Will Scarlet), Vivian Hart 
(Annabel), Frank Lalor (Friar Tuck), Helen Bertram (Dame Durden), Howard Marsh (Robert of Huntington 
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aka Robin Hood), Charlotte Lansing (Lady Marian Fitzwater, aka Maid Marian), William Danforth (Sheriff 
of Nottingham), John Cherry (Sir Guy Gisborne}, John Eaton (Herald), Pat Quinton (Jailer), Frank Clark 
(Sexton); Children: Norma Edwards, Evelyn Messer, Harriet Irwin, Mary Combs, Alice Farley, June Wilcox, 
Donna Leonard, Mary McQuade; Milkmaids: Gertrude Waldon, Frances Baviello, Georgina Dieter, Patricia 
Clark, Isabel Norwood, Mary Harper; Sheriff’s Guards: Bernard Lane, John Eaton, John Cardini, Richard 
Scharff, Frank Dowling, Felix Noonan; Tinkers: Harrison Fuller, Bert Melrose, Patrick Quinton, Harold 
Raymond, Hobson Young, Thomas Q. Seabrooke, Francis Clark, Frank Murray; Lady Marian Fitzwater’s 
Mounted Escorts: Adele Story, Frances Moore, Isabel Norwood, Mary Hennessy, Rosa Rubenstein, Marynia 
Apel; Male Horseback Riders: John Eaton, Frank Dowling, Bernard Lane, Felix Noonan, Richard Scharff, 
John Cardini; Choir Boys: Lillian Koniver, Adele Story, Ann Johnson, Mabel Thompson, Mary Hennessy, 
Jean Adams, Deborah Ledger, Rosa Rubenstein; Bridesmaids: Gertrude Waldon, Frances Baviello, Isabel Nor- 
wood, Eleanor Gilmore, Rosalyn Shaw, Georgina Dieter, Patricia Clark, Mary Harper; Pages: Frances Moore, 
Katherine Calle, Harriet Gottlieb, Marynia Apel, Marie Kelly, Paula Reades, Julia Reed, Anna May Coburn 

The operetta was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in England during the reign of Richard I. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Auctioneer’s Song” (Vivian Hart, Eleanor La Mance, Allen Waterous, Fred Patton, Frank Lalor, 
Chorus); “Milkmaids’ Song” (Vivian Hart, Eleanor La Mance, Milkmaids), “Come to the Bowmen in Lin- 
coln Green” (Vivian Hart, Helen Bertram, Eleanor La Mance, Howard Marsh, Archers, Milkmaids, Cho- 
rus}; “I Come as a Cavalier” (Charlotte Lansing}; “Come Dream So Bright” (Charlotte Lansing, Howard 
Marsh); “I Am the Sheriff of Nottingham” (John Cherry, William Danforth, Chorus), “When a Peer Makes 
Love to a Damsel Fair” (William Danforth, John Cherry, Charlotte Lansing) 

Act Two: “Oh Cheerily Soundeth the Hunter’s Horn” (aka “Jet Black Crow”) (Eleanor La Mance, Allen Wa- 
terous, Fred Patton); “Brown October Ale” (Allen Waterous, Male Chorus); “Oh, Promise Me” (lyric by 
Clement Scott) (Eleanor La Mance); “The Tinkers’ Song” (John Cherry, William Danforth, Tinkers), “Oh, 
See the Lambkins Play” (Howard Marsh, John Cherry, William Danforth, Allen Waterous, Fred Lalor, Will 
Scarlett), “Forest Song” (“Ye Birds in Azure Winging”) (Charlotte Lansing) 

Act Three: “The Armorer’s Song” (Fred Patton); “When a Maiden Weds” (Vivian Hart}; “The Legend of the 
Chimes” (Eleanor La Mance, Chorus), “Love, Now We Nevermore Will Part” (“Serenade”) (Charlotte 
Lansing, Howard Marsh); “When Life Seems Made of Pains and Pangs” (Vivian Hart, Helen Bertram, John 
Cherry, William Danforth, Frank Lalor) 


Reginald DeKoven’s operetta Robin Hood was the latest offering by Milton Aborn’s Civic Light Opera 
Company (for more information about the company’s season, see entry for The Merry Widow). The story 
trod familiar ground with its look at Nottingham and Sherwood Forest and its population of such well-known 
figures as Robin Hood, Maid Marian, the Sheriff of Nottingham, Little John, and Friar Tuck. The work was 
first produced in New York on September 28, 1891, for a limited engagement of thirty-five performances and 
its score offered a number of favorites, including the drinking song “Brown October Ale” and the wedding 
song “Oh, Promise Me” (the latter, with a lyric by Clement Scott, had been added to the score after its world 
premiere in Boston and had been written by Scott and DeKoven as an independent song in 1887). 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the revival was one of Aborn’s “friendliest evenings” 
and was “unpretentious and old-fashioned in the spirit of the piece.” Although the work was now forty-two 
years old, it was “still good” for “honest enjoyment” and if the production was “workmanlike,” it nonethe- 
less offered “excellent” singers (including Howard Marsh in the title role) and (in what today we might call a 
chandelier moment) there were periodic visits by both live horses which stamped “fiercely” across the stage 
and threatened “the toes of the chorus” and a “sniffing” pack of hounds. Atkinson noted that Harry B. Smith, 
the operetta’s librettist and lyricist, was in the opening night audience. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker praised DeKoven’s “memorable” score but decided the libretto could 
have left “the gags out entirely.” It seemed the revival kept “most of the original humor intact” and “al- 
though you can hear everything that William Danforth says, you sometimes wish that he would not enunci- 
ate quite so clearly.” 
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The operetta has been revived on Broadway thirteen times, and the most recent presentation was on No- 
vember 7, 1944, when it played at the Adelphi Theatre for fifteen performances. 

AEI Records (LP # AEI-1179 and CD # AEI-CD-302) released a collection of songs from the score (includ- 
ing recordings made in 1898, 1906, and 1919), and the three-CD collection Music from the New York Stage 
1890-1920, Volume One: 1890-1908 (Pearl/Pavilion Records # GEMM-CDS-9050-2) includes an 1898 record- 
ing of “Oh, Promise Me” and a 1906 recording of “The Armorer’s Song.” The most complete recording is 
from an Ohio Light Opera production that was issued on a two-CD set (with libretto) by Albany Records (# 
TROY-712-7130). The lyrics of “Brown October Ale,” “The Armorer’s Song,” and “The Tinkers’ Song” are 
included in the hardback collection of Harry B. Smith’s Stage Lyrics. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 


“THe New Musicat Play” / “THE ROMANTIC MusicAL PLAY” 


Theatre: Manhattan Theatre 

Opening Date: January 28, 1932; Closing Date: February 13, 1932, 

Performances: 20 

Book: Brian Hooker 

Lyrics: Edward Heyman 

Music: Vincent Youmans 

Based on the 1919 play Smilin’ Through by Allan Langdon Martin (nom de plume for Jane Cowl). 

Direction: Edgar MacGregor, Producer: Vincent Youmans; Choreography: Jack Haskell and Max Scheck; 
Scenery: Ward and Harvey Studios, Inc.; Costumes: John Booth; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: 
William Daly 

Cast: Natalie Hall (Kathleen, Moonyean}), Michael Bartlett (Kenneth, Jeremiah Wayne), Marion Ballou (El- 
len), Charles Winninger (Doctor Owen Harding), Reginald Owen (John Carteret), Nick Long Jr. (Willie 
Ainley, Roger), Caryl Bergman (Penelope}, Martha Mason (Betty Fallow, Arabella), Gregory Gaye (Captain 
Moreau}, Leone Neumann (Lucy), Audrey Davis (Mary Clare], Lelane Rivera (Mrs. Ainley); Singing Girls: 
Kay Adams, Dee Collins, Adline Forbes, Mildred Gethins, Estelle Malin, Marie Valot, Anna Worth, Leone 
Neumann; Dancing Girls: Peggy Andre, Gloria Beaumont, Emile Burton, Evelyn Hannons, Ann Hardman, 
Gertrude Lowe, Dolly Martinez, Evelyn Monte, Sonny Nelson, Peggy Schenck, Winnie Torney, Paulette 
Winston, Patricia Francis; Boys: Frank Barron, John Frederick, Ray Thomas, Ivan Sokoloff, Jack Lawrence, 
Anton Luksor, Irving Pichler, Norman Van Emburgh 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Ireland during the years 1914, 1874, and 1919. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Kathleen Mine” (Michael Bartlett, Natalie Hall); “An Invitation” (John Carteret, Reginald Owen, 
Nick Long Jr., Ensemble); “Kinda Like You” (Martha Mason, Nick Long Jr.); “Ill Come Back to You” 
(Natalie Hall, Michael Bartlett); Finale 

Act Two: “How Happy Is the Bride” (Leone Neumann, Martha Mason, Ensemble); “Through the Years” 
(Natalie Hall, Ensemble); “It’s Every Girl’s Ambition” (Martha Mason, Girls); “The Trumpeteer and the 
Lover” (Charles Winninger, Nick Long Jr., Martha Mason); “You're Everywhere” (Natalie Hall, Reginald 
Owen); Finaletto; “Through the Years” (reprise) (Natalie Hall) 

Act Three: “The Road to Home” (Nick Long Jr., Ensemble); “Drums in My Heart” (Gregory Gaye, Ensemble); 
“Kinda Like You” (reprise) (Martha Mason, Nick Long Jr., Girls); Finale 


Vincent Youmans and producer Florenz Ziegfeld had repeatedly clashed during the unhappy occasion of 
Smiles, and so for his next venture Through the Years the composer was determined to control every facet of 
the production without interference from anyone. As a result, Youmans financed the show himself, but his 
micromanagement backfired and his new musical was even more stressful than Smiles. 
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Based on Jane Cowl’s 1919 hit play Smilin’ Through, the new musical underwent an arduous tryout in 
which Youmans fired numerous cast members (and during the second week of the Broadway run he even 
replaced a performer in one of the major roles). Youmans spared no expense for the production. Depending 
on the source, the orchestra members numbered forty-four (Robert Benchley in the New Yorker) or forty-five 
(Gerald Bordman in Days to Be Happy, Years to Be Sad: The Life and Music of Vincent Youmans), and J.B. 
(John Byram) in the New York Times settled for “more than forty.” But the musical lost its entire investment, 
and at twenty performances went down as Youmans’s shortest-running show. 

The story began in the Ireland of 1914 on the eve of World War I when the romance of hero and heroine 
Kathleen (Natalie Hall) and Kenneth (Michael Bartlett) is thwarted by her bitter uncle John Carteret (Regi- 
nald Owen), who hates Kenneth because in 1874 one of the young man’s forbears, Jeremiah (also played by 
Bartlett), murdered John’s fiancé Moonyean (played by Hall) in a jealous rage (half of the second act was a 
flashback to the events of 1874). Kenneth goes off to war, and when he returns in 1919 he finds John a softened 
man who gives the young couple permission to marry. And the ghost of Moonyean appears and takes John 
with her into eternity, where they can be together “through the years.” 

Youmans’s lovely score included such memorable numbers as “Drums in My Heart,” “ You're Everywhere,” 
“Kinda Like You,” and the title song, but nothing caught on with the public. The show itself was generally 
dismissed by the critics, and perhaps audiences assumed the work was little more than old-hat operetta. Cer- 
tainly the across-the-decades romance was a convention of the form, and it probably didn’t help that the book 
was by Brian Hooker, the librettist and lyricist of The Vagabond King, one of the 1920s’ most popular operet- 
tas. Further, of the score’s eleven songs perhaps too many (six in all) were allotted to the secondary characters, 
particularly the comic twosome Willie/Roger (Nick Long Jr.) and Betty/Arabella (Martha Mason), who appeared 
as present-day (1914 and 1919) and flashback (1874) characters. They and a few other more or less minor charac- 
ters (including Charles Winninger, Show Boat’s original Cap’n Andy, whose novelty “The Trumpeteer and the 
Lover” featured his famous trombone specialty) seemed to dominate the score to the exclusion of the characters 
in the main drama. Kenneth is especially shortchanged, particularly in the second and third acts, and Kathleen 
in the third; possibly to make amends, the studio cast recording (see below) assigns the third-act “Drums in My 
Heart” to Kenneth and not to Captain Moreau, who sings the number in the musical. 

Although the liner notes for the musical’s studio cast recording quotes Brooks Atkinson in the Times, it 
was actually J.B. (John Byram) who reviewed the opening night performance and said the “baby-opera” offered 
a “felicitously melodious” score that was Youmans’s “most ambitious.” The critic noted that in its “mood, 
design, and attempt to achieve a certain organic unity,” the score was “far ahead of its predecessors.” But 
Hooker's libretto was “workmanlike” and some of the first act’s dialogue was “stilted and outmoded.” An 
unsigned review in Time suggested the work was “a sort of reverse Peter Ibbetson arrangement,” and while 
it took “the better part of three acts” before you heard a tune in the nature of a classic Youmans song, the 
musical was an “ambitious attempt” on the composer’s part (and “Drums in My Heart” was the evening’s 
“best” song). Otherwise, the musical was a “dreary, lifeless affair of lavender and old lace” and “no composer 
could have breathed the breath of life” into the “weepy” story. 

Benchley praised Youmans’s “harmonious and melting” score and noted that when dancer Nick Long Jr., 
suddenly leaped into the air “to the astonishment and great relief of everybody,” his moment seemed “a little 
out of place” in a musical “so concerned with Death in its various forms.” Benchley remarked that he’d seen 
the musical a month before under the title of Smiling Through when it played in Philadelphia, and “whoever 
did the job of cutting and revision between Philadelphia and New York is a wonder man.” He concluded that 
for those who enjoyed “charming music, beautifully scored” and who liked “to sit and cry softly at lovely 
ghosts and garden gates,” Through the Years was a “good buy for the money.” But he noted that Theodore 
Dreiser sat in front of him and left after the first act, “if that is any tipoff for you.” 

As mentioned, the tryout was chaotic. The musical opened in Philadelphia as Smiling Through and then 
underwent a title change to Love Is All for its Pittsburgh and Washington, D.C., engagements. Show Boat’s 
original Magnolia (Norma Terris) was Kathleen/Moonyean, but the Times reported she left the company after 
the Pittsburgh engagement and that her understudy (Lelane Rivera, according to Bordman) went on for the 
early Washington performances while her permanent replacement Natalie Hall rehearsed. The Times noted 
that Terris had a run-of-the-play contract, but “under an amicable arrangement” between her and Youmans 
she left the show with two weeks’ salary. (It seems Terris must have left the Pittsburgh production at the last 
minute, because a Washington program includes her name in the cast list.) 
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Bordman reports that Tom Powers played the role of Kenneth, and that he too was given walking papers; 
but Powers played John Carteret during the tryout, and was replaced by Reginald Owen (Michael Bartlett 
played Kenneth/Jeremiah throughout the tryout and New York runs). Ada-May (aka Ada May Weeks) was 
Betty/Arabella, and she too was dismissed on the road and was succeeded by Martha Mason for New York. 
But there were apparently lingering problems with the casting of this role, and so by the second week of the 
New York run Mason herself had been replaced (by Joan Carter Waddell). 

The tryout programs credited Jack Haskell with the choreography, but by New York both he and Max 
Scheck shared the credit, and while Hugo Riesenfeld was the orchestra leader for the tryout, William Daly 
inherited the baton for New York. Bordman also reports that Youmans hired an uncredited writer named Al 
Boasberg to “revamp” Hooker’s book. 

During the tryout, the following five numbers were cut: “”My Heart Is Young,” “You're in Love,” “Love 
Cannot Die,” “It’s Great to Be Home Again,” and “Balloon Dance.” 

The two-LP collection Through the Years with Vincent Youmans (Monmouth Records # 6401/02) in- 
cludes four songs from the score, “Drums in My Heart,” “You're Everywhere,” “Kinda Like You,” and the 
title song. A studio cast album of the score was released by PS Classics (CD # 103), and except for “The 
Trumpeteer and the Lover” it includes all the songs heard on opening night (including reprises, the finaletto, 
and “Ghost Music”) and the deleted “You’re in Love.” The William Bolcom, Joan Morris, and Richard White 
collections Orchids in the Moonlight: Songs of Vincent Youmans (Arabesque Records CD # Z-6670) and The 
Carioca: Songs of Vincent Youmans (Arabesque CD # Z-6692) includes “Kathleen Mine” and “Through the 
Years” (for Orchids) and “You're Everywhere” and “Drums in My Heart” (Carioca), and American Songbook 
Series: Vincent Youmans (Sony Music Records CD # AD-048-20/A-24582)] includes “Through the Years” and 
“Kinda Like You.” Vincent Youmans Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-142) includes “Drums in 
My Heart” and “You're Everywhere.” 

Note that hero Kenneth was played by Michael Bartlett, who thirty-nine years later appeared as Roscoe 
in the original 1971 Broadway production of Stephen Sondheim’s Follies and introduced “Beautiful Girls.” 

The play Smilin’ Through was filmed three times: a silent version in 1922 with Norma Talmadge and 
Harrison Ford (Associate First National Pictures); in 1932 with Norma Shearer and Frederic March (MGM), 
and in 1941 with Jeanette MacDonald and Gene Raymond (MGM; the film wasn’t a full-fledged musical, but 
included incidental songs, none of which were from Through the Years). 


SECOND RHAPSODY 


Music: George Gershwin 

Theatre: Carnegie Hall 

Opening Date: February 5, 1932, 

The work was performed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Serge Koussevitzky and with 
George Gershwin as solo pianist. 


George Gershwin’s Second Rhapsody is included in this book in order to provide a chronological context 
for his orchestral works and Broadway musicals. Other symphonic and ballet works by Broadway and opera 
composers represented in this book that were first performed in New York during the decade include Gersh- 
win’s Rumba, aka Cuban Overture, Richard Rodgers’s All Points West, Nursery Ballet, and Ghost Town, and 
Virgil Thomson’s Filling Station. 

The Second Rhapsody premiered just four weeks after the Broadway opening of Of Thee I Sing, and the 
first performances were given in Boston by the Boston Symphony Orchestra on January 29 and 30, 1932, un- 
der the baton of Serge Koussevitzky with Gershwin himself as piano soloist. The New York debut occurred 
a week later on February 5 at Carnegie Hall. 

The New York Times reported that the work’s preliminary title had been Rhapsody in Rivets, and before 
the piece had “broadened in scope” it had been intended for use as incidental background music for an un- 
named movie (see below). The “theme of the rivets” was heard during the first part of the work; its piano 
score had been composed in Hollywood, and the music was now scored for a full symphony orchestra. In an 
interview with the Times, Gershwin stated he wanted to write a string quartet as well as a “grand opera,” 
and was looking for source material “to his liking.” He said he was considering the play Porgy, the play with 
music The Green Pastures, and the legend of Frankie and Johnny (which had been the inspiration for his “Sam 
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and Delilah” number in Girl Crazy). The article noted that Gershwin had hoped to compose an operatic ver- 
sion of S. Ansky’s play The Dybbuk but learned that the Italian composer Ludovico Rocca had secured the 
exclusive rights for any musical adaptation. (Rocca’s opera I] Dibuk premiered in 1934.) 

In a review of the first Boston performance of Second Rhapsody, an unsigned notice in the Times reported 
that the work “touched the manifold aspects of life on the streets of New York” and included “staccaco 
tones,” “nearly every form of jazz from the slowest blues to the wildest-rhythmed dance steps” to “broad 
syncopated surges.” The critic noted that the “sonorous climax earned unrestrained applause.” 

In his review of the first New York performance, Olin Downes in the Times said the work was “superbly 
performed” by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. It was an “expansion of a five-minute sequence inserted” 
into George and Ira Gershwin’s 1931 film musical Delicious, and it was “reasonably suggestive of rivets and 
racket in streets of this metropolis.” He noted that the music was more fully orchestrated and developed than 
Rhapsody in Blue, but “for all its immaturities” the first rhapsody was “more individual and originative” 
than the new work. Further, the current piece was “too long for its material” and “direct derivations from the 
earlier work” could be detected in the music. 

The music adapted from Delicious is probably the film’s “Dream Sequence” aka “Welcome to the Melt- 
ing Pot.” 

There are various recordings of the Second Rhapsody, among them the Gershwin collection Rhapsody 
in Blue, Second Rhapsody, Preludes, Klavier, Unpublished Piano Works played by the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic and conducted by Michael Tilson Thomas (released on CD by CBS Masterworks]. 


MAURICE CHEVALIER (1932) 


“AN INTIMATE CONCERT” 


Theatre: Fulton Theatre 

Opening Date: February 9, 1932; Closing Date: February 2.2, 1932 
Performances: 17 

Producer: Charles Dillingham 

Cast: Maurice Chevalier, Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti (pianists) 
The concert was presented in two acts. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Piano Medley of Songs Made Popular by Maurice Chevalier (Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti), In- 
troduction by Maurice Chevalier; Musical Sequence: (1) “Dark Eyes” (music by A. Salama) (presented as 
an “impression of a Russian orchestra with a cymbalum”); (2) “Gershwiana”—{a) “S’Wonderful” (Funny 
Face, 1927); (b) excerpts from Rhapsody in Blue; and (c) both “S’Wonderful” and Rhapsody in Blue per- 
formed simultaneously; and (3) “Bolero” (music by Maurice Ravel) (Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti); 
Songs performed by Maurice Chevalier: “Little Hunka Love”; “C’etait moi” (“It Was Me”); “Oh! That 
Mitzi” (1932 film One Hour with You; lyric by Leo Robin, music by Oscar Straus}; “Mon petit Tom” (lyric 
by Albert Willemetz, music by Charles Pothier) (“a love story of Mr. and Mrs. Elephant”); Impersonations 
of “famous French comedians” Dorville, Boucot, and Mayol singing “You Brought a New Kind of Love to 
Me” (1930 film The Big Pond; lyric by Irving Kahal, music by Sammy Fain and Pierre Norman), “Hello, 
Beautiful,” and a reprise of “Oh! That Mitzi.” 

Act Two: Musical Sequence: (1) Fantasy on “Dancing in the Dark” (The Band Wagon, 1931; music by Arthur 
Schwartz); (2) “Yankee Doodle” (traditional) with variations on the theme composed by Mario Braggiotti 
that included (a) “exposition of theme”; (b) theme “as Chopin might have written it”; and (c) theme 
“as Gershwin might have written it” (Jacques Fray and Marion Braggiotti); Songs performed by Maurice 
Chevalier: “My Reguliere” (“My Regular Girl”) (lyric and music by Charles Borel-Clerc); “What Would 
You Do?” (1932 film One Hour with You; lyric by Leo Robin, music by Oscar Straus]; “Dites-moi ma 
Mere” (“Tell Me, Mother’) (interpolated into the 1929 film Innocents of Paris; lyric and music by Mau- 
rice Yvain, Hermann Haller, and Marcellus Schiffer); Impersonations of Rudy Vallee and Willie Howard 
imitating Chevalier in “All I Want Is Just One” and “Sweeping the Clouds Away” (1930 film Paramount 
on Parade; lyric and music by Sam Coslow}); “Valentine” (which had been added to the score of the 1929 
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film Innocents of Paris and was later heard in the 1935 film Folies Bergére) (French lyric by Albert Wil- 
lemetz, English lyric by Herbert Reynolds, music by Henri Christine); “Louise” (1929 film Innocents of 
Paris; lyric by Leo Robin, music by Richard A. Whiting) 


Maurice Chevalier’s current Broadway concert was his second of the decade (see entry for his visit in 
1930, which references the singer’s Broadway engagements as well as information about his career). As he did 
throughout the decades of his stage appearances, Chevalier offered both French and English songs and was 
generous in always including a number of his signature numbers. 

J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times noted that the “engaging and eminently likable” Chevalier’s 
latest New York appearance marked the end of his most recent national tour. His “abundant charm” was 
“never in better form” and he had a “genuine comic spirit” that continued to “bubble.” As a one-man show, 
the evening was “as satisfactory as they come” and the singer and the pianists Jacques Fray and Mario Brag- 
giotti all joined to make the evening one of “excellent light entertainment.” The critic noted that Chevalier 
gave “gorgeous” impersonations of his impersonators and even sang a few songs from his upcoming film (One 
Hour with You, which was released the following month). The review mentioned that the evening included 
music by Cole Porter and Walter Donaldson as well as a “garland” of songs by Vincent Youmans, but it’s 
unclear which selections by these composers were performed. 


FACE THE MUSIC (1932) 


“A Musical Comepy Revue” / “IRVING BERLIN’s GREATEST MusicAL COMEDY REVUE” 


Theatre: New Amsterdam Theatre 

Opening Date: February 17, 1932; Closing Date: July 9, 1932 

Performances: 165 

Book: Moss Hart 

Lyrics and Music: Irving Berlin 

Direction: Book direction by George S. Kaufman and production staging by Hassard Short; Producer: Sam H. 
Harris; Choreography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery: Albert R. Johnson; Costumes: Kiviette and Weld; Light- 
ing: Hassard Short; Musical Direction: Frank Tours 

Cast: Andrew Tombes (Hal Reisman), Katherine Carrington (Kit Baker}, J. Harold Murray (Pat Mason Jr.}, 
Mary Boland (Mrs. Myrtle Meshbesher), Peter Sargent (Mrs. Meshbesher’s Footman), Helen Lyons (Miss 
Eisenheimer), Hugh O’Connell (Martin Van Buren Meshbesher), Edward Gargan (Mr. O’Rourke), Aida 
Conkey and Teddy West (A Sister Team], Margaret Lee (Pickles), Jack Good (Joe), Dave (later, David) 
Burns (Louis), Frances Halliday (Mme. Elise), Elizabeth Houston (Mme. Elise’s Assistant), Jean Sargent (A 
Lady of the Evening), Ward Arnold (Postman), Dorothy Claire (May), Joseph Macaulay (Rodney St. Clair, 
Prosecuting Attorney}, Oscar Polk (Rivington), Clyde Fillmore (Sheriff), Martin Shepard (Mr. Delaney), 
Charles Burrows (Stage Doorman), Thomas Arace (Detective), Charles Coleman (Clerk of Court), Vernon 
Jayson (Judge Furioso); Albertina Rasch Dancers: Dorissa Nelova (Leading Dancer), Vida McLain, Valerie 
Huff, Alice Kellerman, Kathleen Vannoy, Mary Vannoy, Virginia Bethel; The Girls: Mary Brooks, Aida 
Conkey, Leslie Cornell, Maxine Darrell, Elsie Duffy, Nancy Dolan, Mary Kennedy, Irene Kelly, Jeanette 
Lea, Betty Lee, Dorothy Lamb, Ruth Martin, Patsy O’Keefe, Etna Ross, Wilma Roeloff, Helene Thomp- 
son, Teddy West, Dorothy Waller, Rita Horgan, Evelyn Nielson, Peggy Dell; The Boys: Chester O’Brien, 
Mortimer O’Brien, Eddie Crosswell, Jack Barnes, Martin Dennis, Guy Daly, Bert Doughty, George Ford, 
Phil King, Clark Leston, Bob Long, Jay Hunter, Harry Murray, Howard Morgan, Fred Nay, Jimmy Ryan, 
Jack Ross, Stuart Steppler, Dan Wyler, Jack Wolfe, Emmett O’Brien; The Blue and White Marimba Band 
(Alfred Jamesworth, Director) 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in New York City during the present time. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Lunching at the Automat” (Ensemble); “Let’s Have Another Cup of Coffee” (J. Harold Murray, 
Katherine Carrington}; “Reisman’s Doing a Show” (Margaret Lee, Jack Good, Aida Conkey, Dorothy 
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Waller, Dave Burns, Frances Halliday, Jean Sargent, Ensemble); “Torch Song” (Jean Sargent); “You Must 
Be Born with It” (Margaret Lee, Jack Good); “(Castles in Spain) On a Roof in Manhattan” (J. Harold Mur- 
ray, Katherine Carrington; danced by The Albertina Rasch Dancers and Ensemble}; “My Beautiful Rhine- 
stone Girl” (Joseph Macaulay); “Soft Lights and Sweet Music” (J. Harold Murray, Katherine Carrington); 
“The Mirrors” (danced by The Albertina Rasch Dancers} 

Act Two: Opening: “Well, of All the Rotten Shows” (Ensemble); “I Say It’s Spinach (and the Hell with It)” 
(J. Harold Murray, Katherine Carrington); “Drinking Song” (aka “A Toast to Prohibition”) (written for 
but not used in 1930 film Reaching for the Moon) (Joseph Macaulay, Boys); “(Dear Old) Crinoline Days” 
(from the 1922 edition of Irving Berlin’s Music Box Revue) (Katherine Carrington; danced by Boys and The 
Albertina Rasch Dancers); “I Don’t Want to (Wanna) Be Married (I Just Wanna Be Friends)” (Margaret Lee, 
Jack Good); “Manhattan Madness” (J. Harold Murray); “Investigation” (Introduction: Andrew Tombes; 
sung by the company) 


Irving Berlin’s Face the Music kiddingly called itself a revue, but it was a book musical by Moss Hart that 
spoofed the Depression, corrupt city employees of the little tin box variety, and show business. For J. Brooks 
Atkinson in the New York Times, the satire was perhaps too scattershot, and he noted that Hart and Berlin 
had “to juggle three topics all at once.” But Robert Benchley in the New Yorker was pleased that the satiric 
thrusts were leavened out among a variety of topics and noted that Of Thee I Sing had been somewhat tire- 
some with its unending spoof of all things political. 

Atkinson said that with the opening number, “Lunching at the Automat,” the musical put its best foot 
forward with a wry look at Depression-ravaged millionaires now reduced to supping at the automat (noth- 
ing in the show was “quite so hilarious” as this “stinging” and “brilliant” scene). But not everyone is poor: 
thanks to kickbacks and graft, the chief of police Martin Van Buren Meshbesher (Hugh O’Connell) and his 
wife Myrtle (Mary Boland) are rolling in money (she confides that she has so many diamonds “you can see 
me in Yonkers”). In fact, the Meshbeshers have so much cash they need to get rid of some of it, and because 
Myrtle wants more than anything to back a Broadway musical, the couple become angels for producer Hal 
Reisman’s new (and apparently terrible) show The Rhinestone Girl (aka Rhinestones of 1932), which will 
clearly bomb and allow them to dispose of all that extra cash (they’ve clearly never heard of Springtime for 
Hitler and have no idea The Rhinestone Girl will become a hit, especially when Reisman adds a nude scene 
to the show). 

Ultimately, a scandal erupts because of the nudity, and the whole shebang goes to court in a sequence 
titled “Investigation” that mocks extravagant Broadway production numbers. And it’s a doozy: in a court- 
room of towering columns and a company decked out in varying degrees of costume excess, Myrtle makes her 
grand entrance swathed in jewels and wearing a gargantuan headdress of exotic four-feet-long plumes, all the 
while perched on a live elephant which, in true musical comedy fashion, is made to look like a papier-maché 
fantasy of an elephant. 

Berlin’s score was one of his finest, and included two songs that became standards, the upbeat anti- 
Depression song “Let’s Have Another Cup of Coffee” and the smooth and romantic “Soft Lights and Sweet 
Music,” both sung by J. Harold Murray and Katherine Carrington. The score further delighted with Murray 
and Carrington’s insouciant “I Say It’s Spinach (and the Hell with It)” and the sultry tango insinuations of 
their “(Castles in Spain) On a Roof in Manhattan,” Murray’s ode to “Manhattan Madness,” the “Drinking 
Song” (aka “A Toast to Prohibition,” which Atkinson singled out as the score’s “freshest” song), and the 
expansive finale “Investigation.” 

Atkinson said Face the Music was a “bountiful” circus and merry-go-round, and he praised the “spectacle 
magic” of Hassard Short’s décor, the “ebullient” pacing and direction by George S. Kaufman, and Boland’s 
performance “in her sharpest manner.” Albertina Rasch’s dance that accompanied “On a Roof in Manhattan” 
was “a work of art,” the first-act dance finale “The Mirror” was “stunning” in the “old tradition,” and what 
he referred to as the “Times Square ballet” was “expressionistic” (this last may have been an accompanying 
dance for Murray’s “Manhattan Madness”). Hart’s “sharp and deadly” satire was “essential” to the “hilarity” 
of the “bold satire,” which named names “without mercy,” and the presence of former New York Governor 
Al Smith and New York City Mayor James J. Walker in the opening night audience provided an “added fillip 
to a mordant evening.” 

Benchley said the “grand” musical was staged in a “spectacular manner” with “both artistic and funny” 
sets, and while Berlin “blaze[d] no trails in his score, most of his [musical] memories” were his own, and it 
seemed “good to hear some music which is satisfied with being melodious and pleasant to listen to.” Benchley 
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also spent a paragraph providing the background of the title of Berlin’s song “I Say It’s Spinach (and the Hell 
with It),” which had been inspired by a New Yorker cartoon (the program thanked the magazine for its permis- 
sion to use the phrase). 

An unsigned review in Time said the “breathless lampooning” in Hart’s “showmanlike” script didn’t 
spare the “contemporary metropolitan scene,” found “On a Roof in Manhattan” a “memorably tuneful” num- 
ber, and noted that the “extravagance” of the courtroom scene was done up “in the Earl Carroll manner.” In 
sum, the work was “the most impressive musical show in town and one of the two funniest.” 

In her review of the Broadway opening of Face the Music, Katharine Lyons in the Boston Traveler said the 
evening was “the last word in musical production,” with a “melodic” score, settings “that take your breath 
away,” and in general “a lavish affair stunningly staged.” If the satire wasn’t quite so “profuse” or “sharp” as 
Of Thee I Sing, there was still “rich material” in the humor. The New Amsterdam Theatre was the “ideal 
tenant” for a show of such “grandeur and spectacle,” and like “Wintergreen for President” the “shrewd stag- 
ing” of the first number “Lunching at the Automat” established the tone of the evening. 

During the tryout, “The Nudist Colony” was cut; songs dropped in preproduction were “Reisman’s Put- 
ting It On,” “Two Cheers Instead of Three,” “The Police of New York,” “The Dancing Cops,” and “How 
Can I Change My Luck?” During the Broadway run, “Torch Song” was dropped but later reinstated for the 
post-Broadway tour. 

The musical was presented in a concert version on March 29, 2007, by Encores! at City Center for five per- 
formances (with Judy Kaye as Mrs. Meshbesher) and was recorded by DRG Records (CD # DRG-CD-92781). 
Except for the dance number “The Mirrors,” the entire score was retained and three unused songs (“Two 
Cheers Instead of Three,” “The Police of New York,” and “How Can I Change My Luck?”) were reclaimed 
for the production. A fourth number (“If You Believe”) was used in the concert (it had been written for, but 
not used in, the 1930 film Reaching for the Moon, and was later introduced by Johnnie Ray in the 1954 film 
There’s No Business Like Show Business). 

RCA Victor’s early series of LP releases includes Dance Music from “Hot Cha” and “Face the Music” 
(RCA Victor LP # L-16008) by Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra; the selections from Face the Music are “Soft 
Lights and Sweet Music,” “I Say It’s Spinach (and the Hell with It),” “On a Roof in Manhattan,” and “Let’s 
Have Another Cup of Coffee.” Andrea Marcovicci’s collection Always, Irving Berlin (Cabaret Records CD # 
CACD-5014—2) includes “Manhattan Madness” and “Let’s Have Another Cup of Coffee.” 

Face the Music was the first of Berlin’s two Broadway scores during the decade, and it was soon fol- 
lowed by his hit revue As Thousands Cheer. Unlike Cole Porter, Richard Rodgers, Harold Arlen, and Ar- 
thur Schwartz, all of whom seemed to be represented on Broadway almost every season during the decade, 
Berlin chose to work in Hollywood, where he wrote memorable scores for such hit films as Top Hat (1935), 
Follow the Fleet (1936), and On the Avenue (1937), scores that include such evergreens as “Isn’t This a 
Lovely Day (to Be Caught in the Rain)?,” “Cheek to Cheek,” “Let Yourself Go,” “Let’s Face the Music 
and Dance,” “I’ve Got My Love to Keep Me Warm,” “This Year’s (Crop of) Kisses,” and “Slumming on 
Park Avenue.” Even his generally less-than-impressive score for Carefree (1938) yielded a gem in “Change 
Partners.” 

Comedian Mary Boland made her musical theatre debut with Face the Music, and mid-way through 
the decade appeared in one more musical, Cole Porter and Moss Hart’s satiric Jubilee, where she played a 
celebrity-obsessed queen who reads movie magazines in the throne room. Today she is perhaps best known 
for her role as the Countess de Lave in the 1939 film version of The Women, where she’s incessantly worried 
about la publicité, la publicité. 


MARCHING BY 


“A New Musica PLAY” 


Theatre: 46th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: March 3, 1932; Closing Date: March 12, 1932 

Performances: 12. 

Book: Ernst Neubach (English book adaptation by Harry Clarke and Harry B. Smith) 

Lyrics: Ernst Neubach (English lyrics by Harry B. Smith with additional lyrics by Harry Clarke, Edward Eliscu, 
Mack Gordon, George Hirst, Guy Robertson, and George Waggoner) 

Music: Jean Gilbert (additional music by Gus Arnheim, Neil Moret, Harry Revel, and Maurie Rubens) 
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Based on the 1929 operetta Hotel Stadt-Lemberg (book and lyrics by Ernst Neubach and music by Jean Gil- 
bert), which in turn was based on a novel by Lajos Biro. 

Direction: J. C. Huffman; Producer: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: ensembles staged by J. C. Huff- 
man and dances arranged by Allan K. Foster; Scenery: Watson Barratt; Costumes: Ernest Schrapps (name 
sometimes given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest R. Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro); Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: George Hirst 

Cast: Prologue—Cornelia Chason (Elsa), Jack Lee (Lieutenant Muller), Herbert Weber (Butler), Jack Leslie 
(Hans Von Arnheim), Guy Robertson (Lieutenant Franz Almasy), Desiree Tabor (Countess Anna Von 
Hatfield), Betty Davis (Edda Von Goetzen}, Walter Palm (Captain Goerlich), Kenneth Paige (Sergeant), 
Ralph Slear (Lieutenant Hauser), Philip Lord (Colonel Popen), Betty Dair (Eva), and Officers, Soldiers, and 
Guests played by the ensemble; The Play—John J. Walsh (Captain Von Zedlitz), Arthur Singer (Lieutenant 
Kaufman), Walter Nagle (Lieutenant Donnheim), Charles Christie (Captain Bauer), Roy Vitalis (Lieuten- 
ant Dorch), Victor Young (Lieutenant Schantz), Kenneth Paige (Sergeant), Herbert Weber (A Cossack}, 
Philip Lord (Colonel Popen), Kathleen Edwardes (Ilsa), Katherine Skidmore (Mitzi), Joan Dudley (First 
Girl), Betty Dair (Second Girl), Marie Valday (Third Girl), Victor Casmore (Anton Androssy}, Solly Ward 
(Elias Butterman), Desiree Tabor (Anna), Ethel Norris (Ilma Sachalow), Guy Robertson (Lieutenant Franz 
Almasy), John Walsh (Sergeant Karloff), Donald Burr (Sasha Sachaloff), Leonard Creeley (Colonel Petroff), 
Hugh Miller (Ivan Tarnoff), Arthur Geary (Major Orloff], Gerald Moore (Orderly), Samuel Krevoff (Nicoli); 
Ladies and Maids: Marie Valday, Sonia De Calva, Cornelia Chason, Margaret Miller, Carol Laski, Betty 
Dair, Eleanor Standish, Elizabeth Taylor, Evelyn Muller, Marie Costello, Betty Davis, Eva Sawyer, Mary 
McDonald, Joan Dudley; Officers and Soldiers: Earl Mason, Donald Smith, Charles Kingsley, Charles 
Christie, Jerry Moore, Larry Lawrence, Jack Lee, Jack Leslie, Arthur Singer, Claude Goehring, Herbert 
Weber, James Sheri, Earl Marvin, Owen Pauline, Frederick Grieve, Ralph Slear, Giles McIntyre, Roy Vi- 
talis, Robert Grant, Walter Nagle, William Hubert, Wilbur Demarest, Kenneth Paige, Sam Bunin, Joseph 
Conley, Victor Young, Walter Palm, Fred Stamm 

The musical was presented in a prologue and two acts. 

The action takes place in 1914 and 1915 in and around Lemberg, Austria. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Prologue: “On Thru the Night” (lyric by Mack Gordon, music by Harry Revel] (Officers and Ladies} 
and “Here We Are in Love” (Desiree Tabor, Guy Robertson); “Marching By” (lyric by Harry Clarke and 
Guy Robertson, music by Gus Edwards) (Guy Robertson, Ensemble]; “Here We Are in Love” (reprise) 
(Desiree Tabor); “It Might Have Been You” (lyric by George Waggoner, music by Gus Arnheim and Neil 
Moret) (Ethel Norris, Donald Burr); “We're on Our Way to Hell” (lyric by Mack Gordon, music by Harry 
Revel) (Officers, Soldiers); “All’s Fair in Love and War” (Leonard Creeley, Ensemble); “Let Fate Decide” 
(lyric by Harry B. Smith, music by Maurie Rubens) (Desiree Tabor, Leonard Creeley); “I Gotta Keep My 
Eye on You” (lyric by Mack Gordon, music by Harry Revel) (Ethel Norris, Donald Burr); “Finery” (Desiree 
Tabor, Leonard Creeley); Finale (Desiree Tabor, Guy Robertson, Leonard Creeley) 

Act Two: Opening: “Light Up” (Leonard Creeley, Officers); “Forward March into My Arms” (Ethel Norris, 
Donald Burr); “I Love You, My Darling” (lyric by Edward Eliscu and George Hirst, music by Jean Gilbert) 
(Desiree Tabor, Guy Robertson); “ All’s Fair in Love and War” (reprise) (Leonard Creeley, Officers, Soldiers, 
Maids); Finale (Company) 


Titled Arms and the Maid during its tryout (with Mady Christians in the leading female role), and then 
announced as Marching By for the Majestic Theatre with Natalie Hall, Marching By opened at the 46th Street 
Theatre with Desiree Tabor and was a quick flop that lasted less than two weeks (Hall opted to join the cast 
of Vincent Youmans’s Through the Years). As Hotel Stadt-Lemberg, the musical had opened in Hamburg, 
Germany, in 1929 and was based on a novel by Lajos Biro. 

The critics complained that Marching By was an impossibly old-hat operetta, and with innovative stag- 
ings for revues like Three’s a Crowd and The Band Wagon and fresh subject matter for book shows such as 
The Cat and the Fiddle, Of Thee I Sing, and Face the Music, there was a growing intolerance for lazy shows 
that regurgitated the old formulas. Even the worthy Through the Years couldn’t get by because it fell back 
on old traditions and didn’t quite have the courage to strike out on its own. 
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Set in Lemberg, Austria, before and during the early years of World War I, Marching By was a strictly- 
by-the-book romance of Countess Ann Von Hatfield (Desiree Tabor) and Austrian Lieutenant Franz Almasy 
(Guy Robertson), the latter forced to impersonate a hotel waiter when the Russians invade the city. Best Plays 
reported that Russian Colonel Petroff (Leonard Creeley) has designs on Anna, “but not for long” and by “11:10 
Franz and Anna are reunited and in splendid voice.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the evening ran “true to form” and thus the stalwart Guy Rob- 
ertson stood “out in front of the boys with his shirt open at the neck and his larynx open to full-speed” while 
Desiree Tabor “stood blondely” and shot “the soprano works with considerable effect” while villainous 
Leonard Creeley was “full-throated and terribly lecherous into the bargain.” In fact, “the whole thing” was 
“much like the old days.” 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that because musicals had recently made so much prog- 
ress, the “old journeyman brand seems a little more depressing than ever.” The “musical stage had marched 
swiftly by every department of Marching By and left it far to the rear.” The “shoddy” production was “dull” 
and “hackneyed” with “regulation” music, the songs were “screamed” in “piercing vocal tones,” and the 
comedy material consisted of “tattered remainders.” An unsigned review in Time said the book was “uncon- 
sciously jovial” and Jean Gilbert’s score was “pleasant.” 

Incidentally, Marching By might contain an operetta first: instead of the boys celebrating the joys of drink, 
Time reported the boys tramped in and sang “Light Up,” an ode to the pleasures of cigarette and pipe smoking. 
Unfortunately, it seems “Light Up” and other tantalizingly titled numbers such as “Forward March into My 
Arms” and “We’re on Our Way to Hell” went unrecorded. 


HOT-CHA! 


“LAID IN Mexico” / “THE BROWN AND HENDERSON MusicAL COMEDY” 


Theatre: Ziegfeld Theatre 

Opening Date: March 8, 1932; Closing Date: June 18, 1932 

Performances: 119 

Book: Lew Brown, Ray Henderson, Mark Hellinger, and H. S. (Hy) Kraft 

Lyrics: Lew Brown 

Music: Ray Henderson 

Based on the (probably unproduced) play An Old Spanish Custom by H. S. (Hy) Kraft. 

Direction: Dialogue staged by Edgar MacGregor and Ed Lilley (T. B. McDonald, Technical Director); Producer: 
Florenz Ziegfeld; Choreography: Bobby Connolly; Scenery: Joseph Urban; Costumes: Charles LeMaire; 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Al Goodman 

Cast: Buddy Rogers (aka Charles “Buddy” Rogers) (Jack Whitney), Arthur Page (Hoffman}, Roy Sedley (Rev- 
enue Man}, Bob Gleckner (José Diaz), June MacCloy (Mae Devlin), Marjorie White (Toodles), June Knight 
(Dorothy Maxwell), Bert Lahr (Alky Schmidt), Nick Basil (Bus Boy), Jack Daley (Conductor), Louis Del- 
gardo (Brakeman], Rose Louise (later, Gypsy Rose Lee) (Girl in Compartment}, Tito Coral (Ramon La 
Grande}, Lynne Overman (Hap Wilson], Lupe Vélez (Conchita), Jules Espailly (Store Keeper, Manuel), The 
Hernandez Brothers (The Three Troubadors), John Fulco (Gendarme), Alma Ross (Servant), Vic Munro 
(Lopez), Charles La Torre (Doctor), Miriam Batista (Ramona}, Veloz and Yolanda, Antonio (Tony) and 
Renee De Marco, Revva Reyes, Jack Holland, Eleanor Powell, Marjorie Logan; Ladies of the Ensemble: 
Pauline Moore, Dorothy Flood, Neva Lynn, Lilyan Picard, Lorelle McCarver, Joan Burgess, Marion Santre, 
Alice Burrage, Mina Ruskin, Georgia Ellis, Diana Walker, Ethel O'Dell, Grace Moore, Boots Mallory, Jean 
Howard, Frances Kruger, Dorothy Kal, Marjorie Fisher, Kay Stewart, Louise Allen, Theo Phane, Pearl Har- 
ris, Polly Ray, Mary Alice Rice, Molly Wakefield, Prudence Edgar, Lorraine Webb, Theo Holley, Sherry 
Pelham, Mary Ann, Marjorie LaVoe, Dorothy Day, Mercedes Hughes, Florence Healy, Gloria Kelly, Dody 
Donnelly, Gertrude Sheffield, Lou Ann Meredith, Frances Markey, Evelyn Lowrie, Jane Lane, Harriette 
Fink, Pat Hastings, Catherine O’Neill, Rosalie Milan, Iris Adrian, Marion Volk, Virginia Biddle, Carol 
Renwick, Marion Dixon, Mildred Webb, Mary Joan Martin, Mary Coyle, Marie Stevens, Betty Dumbris; 
Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Alan DeSylva, Herman Belmonte, Lester Ostrander, Wilburn Riviere, Louis 
Delgardo, John Fulco (Fulso), Basil Prock, Alfonzo Iglesias, Thomas Thompson, Stanley Howard, George 
O’Brien, Efir Vitis, Tom Kelly, Leonard Berry, Edwin Marsh, William Ruppel 
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The musical was presented in two acts. 
The action takes place during the present time in New York City and Mexico City. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Chorus (Rosalie Milan, Theo Phane, Lou Ann Meredith, Iris Adrian, Mildred Webb, Cath- 
erine O’Neill, Jane Lane, Mary Alice Rice, Louise Allen, Pat Hastings, Carol Renwick, Pearl Harris, Mary 
Coyle, Prudence Edgar); “You Can Make My Life a Bed of Roses” (June Knight, Buddy Rogers); “You Can 
Make My Life a Bed of Roses” (reprise) (Ensemble}); “So This Is Mexico” (The American Girls); “Con- 
chita” (Lupe Vélez, Ensemble); “I Want Another Portion of That” (Marjorie White, Bert Lahr); “Say What 
I Wanna Hear You Say” (aka “Say”) (Lupe Vélez, Buddy Rogers, Ensemble); “Little Old New York” (June 
MacCloy); “José, Can’t You See!” (Marjorie White, Bob Gleckner, Ensemble); “Fiesta” (Miriam Batista, 
Male Ensemble); “Shawl Dance” (Ensemble, Veloz and Yolanda, Antonio and Renee De Marco); “It’s 
Great to Be Alive” (June Knight, Ensemble); “Say What I Wanna Hear You Say” (reprise) (Lupe Vélez, 
Buddy Rogers); “I Make Up for That in Other Ways” (Bert Lahr, Mary Ann, Marjorie LaVoe, Dorothy 
Flood, Catherine O'Neill, Alice Rice, Dody Donnelly, Pat Hastings, Jane Lane) 

Act Two: Opening Chorus (Ensemble}; “There I Go Dreaming Again” (June Knight, Ensemble}; “There’s 
Nothing the Matter with Me” (Marjorie White, Ensemble}; “You Can Make My Life a Bed of Roses” (re- 
prise) (June Knight, Buddy Rogers); “The Procession” /“The Day of the Bull Fight” (Company); “Song of 
the Matadors” (Miriam Batista, Male Ensemble); Finale (Company) 


Hot-Cha!, whose tagline proclaimed it was “Laid in Mexico,” was the last new musical produced by Zieg- 
feld, and despite its star quality and colorful production values, it wasn’t a hit. The lavish carnival starred 
Bert Lahr and lasted little more than three months, and some four weeks after the show closed the legendary 
producer was dead. His final Broadway production was a revival of Show Boat (see entry), which opened two 
months after the premiere of Hot-Cha! and played until the following October (the early programs for the 
revival featured a photo from the musical, but after Ziegfeld’s death his picture appeared on the cover along 
with the words “Ziegfeld Production, Show Boat, Florenz Ziegfeld’s Last and Greatest Show”). 

Speaking of program covers, Ziegfeld gave Hot-Cha! an opening night program that outdid his earlier 
one for Smiles. That program was jacketed with a shiny silver foil-like cover that included the name of the 
musical but little else. For Hot-Cha!, the program was encased with a shiny gold-colored cover and included 
a comic etching of Lahr in full matador regalia. 

Hot-Cha! dealt with the Golden Fleece Club in New York, which because of its floorshow antics has a 
penchant for getting into trouble with the police. The club’s owner tires of the endless raids and decides to 
move the club and the floorshow to Mexico City, where he won’t be harassed by city officials. When everyone 
arrives south of the border, they discover that the club’s hapless waiter Alky Schmidt (Lahr) has inadvertently 
come along for the ride because he was accidentally locked inside a ladies’ room on the train. 

The evening was a loosely constructed affair designed to provide Lahr with enough room for his shtick, 
and one of his comic misadventures comes about when he unwittingly takes on the profession of matador. 
Perhaps the job isn’t as daunting as it seems because Alky’s trainer brings on a docile calf for him to prac- 
tice with, and certainly the little creature can’t be too imposing an opponent in the bull ring. But when a 
full-grown steer quietly makes his stage entrance and nudges Alky from behind, Alky seems to have second 
thoughts about his newly chosen profession. 

Besides the irreplaceable Lahr, the evening included singers Charles “Buddy” Rogers and June Knight for 
straightforward ballads, the irrepressible cut-up Marjorie White for comedy songs, Lupe Vélez and Miriam 
Batista for exotic local-color numbers, and the teams of Veloz and Yolanda and Antonio (Tony) and Renee 
DeMarco for specialized dancing sequences. And of course there were carloads of lush décor by Joseph Urban, 
colorful costumes by Charles LeMaire, an orchestra conducted by Al Goodman, and, according to the pro- 
gram, “75—Glorified Girls—75.” In other words, just your typical Ziegfeld musical. 

Unfortunately, Lahr’s vehicle didn’t wear as well as Ziegfeld’s Eddie Cantor jamboree Whoopee, which 
was also set in “exotic” territory (California backwoods country). Whoopee’s book was better constructed, 
and, of course, its score was a superior one that introduced a number of evergreens. Unfortunately, Ray Hen- 
derson’s songs for Hot-Cha! didn’t include one or two breakout hits that established themselves as standards, 
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and the book was less than enthusiastically received by the critics. As a result, the musical lasted little more 
than three months on Broadway, but what months those must have been, for Lahr was in full throttle with 
songs and routines that allowed him to break loose into his surreal brand of zany comedy and sometimes 
blue routines. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times reported that Lahr’s “mugging merriment” provided the “hearti- 
est horseplay” of the season as he smashed “his uncomprehending way through a jungle of a plot” and twisted 
“his mobile map into fantastic grimaces.” Atkinson said they didn’t “come much sillier” or “much funnier” 
than Lahr, and “old-time” musical comedy provided “slapstick comics the time and space they require.” 

The evening included such suggestively titled songs as “I Make Up for That in Other Ways,” which ac- 
cording to Atkinson was sung by Lahr with “anatomical gestures,” and one assumes Lahr and White made 
merry with the leeringly titled “I Want Another Portion of That.” Robert Benchley in the New Yorker reported 
there was a “big comedy moment” that was “so sudden and unexpected and horrendous that it almost lifts 
the show into the pioneer class,” a moment that couldn’t be “described without sounding a little unpleasant, 
and also it should not be described.” In this “enormously funny” sequence, Lynne Overman explains “the 
art of lovemaking” to Lahr and perhaps he describes it “too well” because it results in a “shock to Mother 
Nature.” Benchley said that “whoever dared” to retain this sequence “displayed a flash of genius,” and the 
critic further warned that if one was “squeamish it would be well to duck out before the big bullfight scene.” 

As for the score, Benchley found it “nice without being startling,” Atkinson said it was “tinny,” and an 
unsigned review in Time said the songs weren't “particularly tuneful” but noted Lahr was no doubt “correct” 
when he sang “I Make Up for That in Other Ways.” 

During the run, “Little Old New York” and “It’s Great to Be Alive” were cut, and “They All Need a Little 
Hot-Cha” was added. During the tryout, the song “For You” was cut. 

Future film dancing star Eleanor Powell was in the production, and although the New York program didn’t 
cite her name in any particular numbers, the world premiere Washington, D.C., tryout program indicates that 
for the sequence when the matadors enter the bull ring she was the featured dancer. Note that among the cast 
members is Rose Louise, who played the role of a young woman in a train compartment (there seems to be no 
record of whether the future Miss Gypsy Rose Lee sang out or not}. The musical’s juvenile lead was Charles 
“Buddy” Rogers, a popular entertainer who was then known as “America’s Boy Friend.” 

RCA Victor’s early series of LP releases includes Dance Music from “Hot Cha” and “Face the Music” 
(RCA LP # L-16008) by Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra; the Hot-Cha! selections are “You Can Make My 
Life a Bed of Roses,” “There I Go Dreaming Again,” and “Say” (aka “Say What I Wanna Hear You Say”). The 
first volume of the collection DeSylva, Brown &) Henderson Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD- 
144) includes two numbers from the musical, “There I Go Dreaming Again” and “You Could Make My Life 
a Bed of Roses”; the second Henderson Revisited collection (Painted Smiles CD # PSCD-145) (Can) includes 
“Say What I Wanna Hear You Say” and “It’s Great to Be Alive.” 

Unfortunately, the score’s two risqué numbers (“I Want Another Portion of That” for Lahr and White and 
“I Make Up for That in Other Ways” for Lahr and the chorus girls) as well as what surely must have been a 
guilty-pleasure groaner called “José, Can’t You See!” (which featured White) seem to have gone unrecorded. 
By the way, White always played cut-up secondary blonde leads in her Broadway and film appearances, and 
she shines in her film roles, which include two musicals by DeSylva, Brown, and Henderson, Sunnyside Up 
(1929) and Just Imagine (1930); in the former she sang “It’s Great to Be Necked” and in the latter she intro- 
duced the jaunty “Never Swat a Fly.” For Movietone Follies of 1930 she sang “I'd Love to Be a Talking Picture 
Queen” and in Happy Days (1930) her big number was “I’m on a Diet of Love.” 


WHAT?S IT TO YOU? 


“AN INTIMATE REVUE” 


Theatre: Provincetown Playhouse 

Opening Date: March 17, 1932, Closing Date: March 22, 1932 

Performances: 4 

Sketches and Lyrics: John F. Grahame 

Music: Alexander Maissel 

(Other production information, including names of cast members and titles of sketches and musical numbers, 
is not available.) 
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Today, a production on the order of What’s It to You! would be considered an Off-Broadway revue, but 
in earlier years no one seemed to care much about the distinction between uptown and downtown offerings, 
and often all were lumped together as part and parcel of a theatre season. Critics and audiences certainly 
knew there was a distinction between small shows that cropped up in intimate theatres usually located in 
downtown neighborhoods and the offerings seen in the traditional theatre district, but it seems all shows 
were viewed as part of the theatrical melting pot, and no one seemed concerned about semantics regarding a 
theatre’s location, size, and contracts. 

Newspapers discussed these small shows, and reports of them sometimes cropped up in seasonal sum- 
maries along with traditional Broadway fare. As a result, when the New York Times presented its overview of 
the 1931-1932 season, the newspaper divided the shows generically (dramas, book musicals, musical revues, 
revivals, foreign offerings, Theatre Guild presentations, etc.). As a result, the musical revues listed in the 
Times’ seasonal summary included the ninth edition of Earl Carroll Vanities, the eleventh edition of George 
White’s Scandals, The Laugh Parade, and, yes, What’s It to You? Size and location clearly didn’t matter be- 
cause all these shows were revues of one sort or another that had opened during the season and there wasn’t 
any need to classify them in regard to the locale of their theatres. 

To be as inclusive as possible and to present a complete picture of all types of musical theatre (and musi- 
cal theatre—-related) events that opened in New York during the decade, this book discusses “fringe” musicals 
like What’s It to You? (as well as such presentations as The Provincetown Follies, Entre-Nous, Pepper Mill, 
and others) with the understanding that although in the 1930s they were lumped together with regular Broad- 
way offerings they would clearly be considered Off-Broadway productions today. 

Not much seems known about the obscure What’s It to You? It was a fast flop that played four perfor- 
mances between March 17 and March 22, 1932, and J.B. (John Byram] in the Times said it was a “hopeless” 
revue presented by “a willing but misguided band of amateurs, not one of whom displayed the slightest tal- 
ent for the stage or knowledge of what to do upon it.” He noted that the “steadily diminishing audience” 
members provided their own answer to the show’s title, and he admitted that he himself left after the first 
act. Because the sketches were “silly,” the lyrics “either reminiscently bad or just bad,” and the music “point- 
less,” it was best “to pretend that the whole matter never came up.” 


BLACKBERRIES OF 1932 


“A SepiA Musica Revue” / “A DANCcICAL REVUE PRESENTED TO You Just AS You Expect TO See IT” 


Theatre: Liberty Theatre 

Opening Date: April 4, 1932; Closing Date: April 23, 1932 

Performances: 2.4 

Book: Eddie Green 

Lyrics and Music: Donald Heywood and Tom Peluso 

Direction: Ben Bernard; Producer: Max Rudnick and Ben Bernard; Choreography: Sidney Sprague and Lew 
Crawford; Scenery: Myer Kanin and Buell Scenic Studios; Costumes: Gowns designed by Gladys Douglas; 
Lighting: “Electrical effects” by William Noon; Musical Direction: Sam Wooding 

Cast: Mantan Moreland, Tim Moore, Dewey “Pigmeat” Markham, Johnny Lee Long, Georgette Harvey, 
Sammy Paige, Baby Goins, Eddie Greene, Jackie Mabley (later known as “Moms” Mabley), Charles Ray; 
also, Susaye Brown, Amon Davis, John Dickens, Alice Harris, Monte Hawley, Johnny Lee Long, Natalie 
Long, Thelma Meers, Harold Norton, Kay Parker, Helen Powell, Robert Raines, Charles Ray, Gertrude 
Saunders, Billy Shepard, Musa Williams; and Martin and Boisseau, Drake and Morton, The Brown Mad- 
caps, The Three Bubbles, The Three Yorkers, The Bon Bons (Georgette Harvey, Kay Parker, Musa Wil- 
liams, and Natalie Long), The Burma Maids, The Zula (possibly Zulu) Maids 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “On the Levee” (Georgette Harvey, Robert Raines, Ensemble, The Brown Madcaps); “Blackberries” 
(Martin and Boisseau, The Brown Madcaps); “In Steps and Taps” (The Three Bubbles); “Harlem Rotis- 
serie” (sketch by Dewey “Pigmeat” Markham and Johnny Lee Long) (Waiter: Dewey “Pigmeat” Markham, 
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Customer: Kay Parker; Clarence: Charles Ray; Rudolph: Johnny Lee Long); “Brown Sugar” (Susaye Brown, 
The Brown Madcaps); “Bucking the Traffic” (Eddie Green, Monte Hawley, Amon Davis); “A Few Moments 
with Sammy Paige”; “Love Me More (Love Me Less)” (lyric by Ben Bernard, music by Tom Peluso} (The 
Sweethearts: Charles Ray and Alice Harris; The Harmony: played by The Bon Bons—Georgette Harvey, Kay 
Parker, Musa Williams, and Natalie Long; Bliss: Baby Goins; The Presents: The Brown Madcaps); “Pay Me 
My Dime” (sketch by Tim Moore and Mantan Moreland) (Tim Moore, Mantan Moreland); “Rhythm” (Drake 
and Morton); “Burma Lou” (John Dickens, Alice Harris, The Burma Maids), “Dance of Soudan” (Thelma 
Meers, Harold Norton}; Dance Specialty (The Three Yorkers); The Bon Bons (Georgette Harvey, Kay Parker, 
Musa Williams, Natalie Long), “Big Doings in the Big House” (sketch by Dewey “Pigmeat” Markham and 
Johnny Lee Long) (A Prisoner: Johnny Lee Long; Another Prisoner: Dewey “Pigmeat” Markham; Condemned: 
Billy Shepard; A Gun Moll: Jackie “Moms” Mabley; Guards, Prisoners, Others: Ensemble]; “The Georgia 
Camp Meeting” (sketch by Tim Moore and Mantan Moreland) (The Wayward Boy: Tim Moore; The Deacon: 
Mantan Moreland; The Sisters: The Bon Bons (Georgette Harvey, Kay Parker, Musa Williams, Natalie Long); 
“A Real Ripe Blackberry” (program note indicates “numbers” in this sequence by Eddie Green and Hughie 
Walker) (Gertrude Saunders); “The Dice Game” (Eddie Green, Monte Hawley); “Making the Picture” (The 
Extra: Eddie Green; The Director: Monte Hawley); “On the Old Washboard” (At the Board: Georgette Harvey) 
(sequence includes “Washing Your Blues Away,” sung by Company) 

Act Two: “Drums of Africa” (The Chief: Robert Raines; The Girl: Helen Powell; The Rival: Monte Hawley; 
Zula Maids: Female Ensemble); Midnite Steppers; “A Harlem ‘Speak’” (Bartender: Dewey “Pigmeat” 
Markham; Detective: Johnny Lee Long; Customer: Sam Paige; Customer: Amon Davis; Owner: Monte 
Hawley; Hot Mama: Georgette Saunders), “Harlemania” (“conceived by Lee ‘Harlemania’ Posner’); Su- 
saye Brown with The Brown Madcaps, Martin and Boisseau; “Dial It” (sequence included “Trying to Dial 
It” with Eddie Green and “Dialing It with Ease” with Natalie Long); Jackie (“Moms”) Mabley, “Harlem’s 
Queen of Comedy”; “Ye Olde Hock Shop” (sketch by Tim Moore and Mantan Moreland) (The Boss: Tim 
Moore; The Boss’ Partner: Mantan Moreland; Trying to Borrow: Georgette Harvey; On the Stuff: Monte 
Hawley); Finale: “Those Good Old Minstrel Days” (Charles Ray, Company) 


Blackberries of 1932 was yet another of the season’s black revues that had a disappointing run. Despite 
the presence of Mantan Moreland, Tim Moore, Jackie (“Moms”) Mabley, Baby Goins, and other favorites in 
the cast, and despite a number of songs and sketches that covered safe revue topics from both black and white 
shows (speakeasies, the movies, the big house, a hock shop, a dice game, a levee number, a minstrel number, 
an African number, and an Old Dixie meeting sequence}, the show couldn’t manage more than twenty per- 
formances. But it did better than the seven-performance run of Fast and Furious, which had opened earlier in 
the season and had featured three of Blackberries’ leading players (Moore, Mabley, and Baby Goins). 

J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times noted that the first act wound down toward eleven o’clock, and 
for all he knew the performance was still going on as he wrote his review. Blackberries was a “long” but 
only an occasionally “merry” evening, and the “good” and “bad” numbers were “indiscriminately mixed” 
and thus the show was “literally weighed down with material.” If the production was “carefully pruned and 
edited” it could be a “lively farrago,” but as things stood, the “liveliness, talent and high spirits” had to face 
an “uphill battle against the details of a banal, unimaginative presentation.” As for the score, Byram singled 
out “Love Me More (Love Me Less)” and said it “promised to have an independent existence on the radio.” 


THE BLUE BIRD (1932; Third Edition) 


“A RussiAN REVUE” 


Theatre: Cort Theatre 

Opening Date: April 21, 1932; Closing Date: May 8, 1932 

Performances: 20 

Music: Incidental music by N. Gogotzky 

Direction: Yascha Yushny (G. Sjusin, Stage Director; Frank Kaiser, Technical Director); Producer: S. Hurok; 
Choreography, Scenery, Costumes, and Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: N. Gogotzky 

Cast: Isa Kremer; V. Arenzwari-Yushny, M. Chenkina, A. Damansky, N. Dobrinin, J. Jaroff, K. Javorsky, P. 
Kosmowskaja, Elena Lelik, D. Libidins, M. Marewa, Ivan Orlik, E. Porfiriewa, L. Resnik, E. Runich, G. 
Sjusin, J. Spivak, E. Wadimoff, Yascha Yushny 

The revue was presented in two acts. 
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Musical Numbers 


Act One: “St. Petersburg (1825)” (Mmes. M. Chenkina and P. Kosmowskaja; Messrs. A. Damansky, N. Do- 
brinin, J. Jaroff, K. Javorsky, D. Libidins, L. Resnik, J. Spivak, G. Sjusin, E. Wadimoff); “The Bottle Stop- 
pers” (Mmes. P. Kosmowskaja and E. Porfiriewa; Messrs. A. Damansky, K. Javorsky, J. Jaroff, D. Libidins, 
L. Resnik); “Yugoslavian Washerwomen” (Mmes. V. Arenzwari-Yushny, E. Lelik, P. Kosmowskaja, M. 
Chenkina, E. Runich, M. Marewa); “The Volga Boatmen” (Messrs. A. Damansky, N. Dobrinin, K. Javor- 
sky, J. Jaroff, D. Libidins, L. Resnik, J. Spivak); “At the School-Gate” (Mmes. E. Runich, M. Marewa, E. 
Porfiriewa, E. Lelik, L. Kosmowskaja; Mr. N. Dobrinin}; “Dance of the Boyars” (Mme. E. Lelik and Messr. 
I. Orlik); “The Little Huntsman” (Mmes. L. Kosmowskaja, M. Marewa, E. Porfiriewa; Mr. Dobrinin); 
“Souvenir of Switzerland” (Mmes. M. Marewa and E. Porfiriewa; Messrs. K. Javorsky, N. Dobrinin, L. 
Resnik, J. Spivak); “With the Gypsies” (“A Picture of Moscow in 1860”): (a) Song—“A Friendly Chat” (D. 
Libidins), (b) Song—“The Gypsies Were Coming” (Mme. P. Kosmowskaja); (c) Song: “Flow, My Wine” (E. 
Wadimoff); (d) Song—“Sparkle, My Star” (Ida Kremer); (e) Song—“It Will Storm, It Will Rain” (Mme. E. 
Runich); and (f} Dance (M. Ivan Orlik; Mme. E. Lelik; Merchant: N. Dobrinin; An Old Crony: K. Javorsky) 

Act Two: “Alkmaar” (“A Cheese Market in Holland”) (The Blue Bird Ensemble); “Folk-Songs and Ballads” 
(Isa Kremer); “Yushny’s Cossack Chorus” (Conducted by Mme. M. Marewa and Mr. Yushny), “The Eve- 
ning Bells” (A Poem by Thomas Moore] (J. Jaroff, Ensemble}; “Gossips ‘Round the Samovar” (Mmes. V. 
Arenzwari-Yushny, L. Kosmowskaja, M. Chenkina, M. Marewa, E. Porfiriewa, E. Runich); “The Russian 
Market-Women” (Mmes. V. Arenzwari-Yushny, L. Kosmowskaja, M. Marewa, E. Porfiriewa); “Easter 
Time in Russia” (“Russian Province in 1890”) (The Blue Bird Ensemble, Isa Kremer) 


Yascha Yushny’s Russian revue The Blue Bird was similar in nature to Nikita Balieff’s Chauve-Souris 
offerings (for more information, see New Chauve-Souris) in its display of nostalgic songs and dances from 
the pre-Revolutionary days of Old Russia, and, like Balieff, Yushny introduced the musical sequences and 
occasionally participated in the action. Among the revue’s numbers were looks at St. Petersburg in 1825, Yu- 
goslavian washerwomen at their work, Russian women shopping at the market, a schoolroom, a visit to the 
Moscow of 1860 with some visiting gypsies, a trip to Switzerland (with the performers portraying mechanical 
toy-box figures), travels to a cheese market in Holland, and gossiping women around a samovar. There was 
also the inevitable “Song of the Volga Boatmen,” a singing chorus of Cossacks, and from Isa Kremer a few 
minutes of Russian folk songs and ballads, sung in both Russian and English. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said The Blue Bird was “inferior” to the earlier presentations 
by Balieff, but compared to the recent New Chauve-Souris Yushny’s offering was both “vastly superior” and 
a “mighty friendly evening.” The work was “frank and simple” and provided a “sociable” event, and he noted 
nothing was “jollier than Russian costuming and make-up.” 

An unsigned review in Time found Yushny a “droll and genial” host, said the Swiss mechanical toy 
number was “charming,” and praised Kremer’s “astonishing” repertoire, including a French lullaby, an Ital- 
ian street song, an old English lyric ballad, and a song for a Kentucky mountain woman who sings while 
she sews. 

Yushny had presented two editions of a similar revue that played on Broadway at the Frolic Theatre. The 
first edition opened in 1924 as Seeniaya Ptitza and the second in 1925 as The Blue Bird, and they played for a 
total of eighty performances. These productions included a few performers who later appeared in the current 
revue, and the 1925 and 1932 productions also shared the sequence “The Evening Bells.” At least one source 
states the 1932 version is a revival, but it’s more in the nature of another edition in Yushny’s occasional series 
of nostalgic trips to Old Russia. 


THERE YOU ARE 


“A Musica PLAY” 


Theatre: George M. Cohan Theatre 

Opening Date: May 16, 1932; Closing Date: May 2.1, 1932 
Performances: 8 

Book: Carl Bartfield 

Lyrics: William Heagney and Tom Connell 

Music: William Heagney 
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Direction: Horace Sinclair; Producer: Hyman Adler; Choreography: Vaughn Godfrey; Scenery: Carlo Studios; 
Costumes: Eaves and Bertha Beres; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Fred Hoff 

Cast: Melba Marcel (Chita), Adrian Rosley (Pasquale Costeo), Bruce Norman (Captain Louis Fidelio), Robert 
Capron (Dick Longwood), Arthur Marlowe (Pedro], Berta Donn (Julia Danville}, Ilse Marvenga (Carolita 
Rodriguez), Peggy O’Connor (Peggy Hastings), Joseph Lertora (Governor Don Jose Gomez), Walter Armin 
(Hidalgo Fernandez Bravo Herrara), Andrew Keller (Pancho), Hyman Adler (Senor Cambro), Roy Cropper 
(Lloyd Emerson), Louis Salvo (Friar Francesco}, Wee Griffin (Hostess of The Blue Dove}, Gertrude Stanton 
(Lead Dancer at The Blue Dove}; Other Hostesses of The Blue Dove: Roberta Blake, Mona Medlin, Geor- 
gina Dieter; Other Dancers at The Blue Dove: Mary Downes, Marjorie Rich, Eleanor Martin, Dorothy 
Richmond, Helen Newton, Marjorie Sohmer, Rosalind Rensing, Virginia May; Villagers: Eddis Phillips, 
Dorothy Turry, Ruth Kramer, Theresa Hyle; Aviators: David Johns, Jack Malone, Arthur Van Haelst, Cor- 
nelius Pilcher; Peasants: Armundi Muzzi, William Dunn, David Tulin, Gwilym William; Peons: Marvin 
Briggs, Edwardo Salvo, George Zorini; Musicians: Louis Napolis, Leon Sabaters; Waiters: Arthur Marlowe, 
Andrew Keller; Diablo’s Followers: Andrew Keller, Tom Green, Jose Spiro, Louis Carrera; Friars: Juan 
Perez, Antonio Gonzalez, Julian Morales 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Satero, Mexico. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Ensemble (Melba Marcel, Adrian Rosley, Ensemble); “Haunting Refrain” (Joseph Letora, 
Wee Griffin, Ensemble); “There You Are” (Robert Capron, Wee Griffin, Ensemble); “Lover’s Holiday” (Ilse 
Marvenga, Ensemble), “They All Love Me” (Adrian Rosley, Dancers at The Blue Dove); “Aces Up” (Roy 
Cropper, Aviators); “Safe in Your Arms” (Ilse Marvenga, Roy Cropper); “Love Lives On” (Hyman Adler, 
Ensemble); Finaletto (Ilse Marvenga, Hyman Adler, Joseph Letora, Peggy O’Connor, Berta Donn, Robert 
Capron, Bruce Norman, Ensemble} 

Act Two: Opening (Adrian Rosley, Ensemble); “More and More” (Ilse Marvenga),; “The Sound of the Dream” 
( Bruce Norman, Dancers at The Blue Dove}; “Wings of the Morning” (Roy Cropper); “The Love Potion” 
(Ilse Marvenga, Berta Donn, Peggy O’Connor); “Just a Little Pent-House and You” (Peggy O’Connor, 
Robert Capron); “Carolita” (Joseph Letora, Ensemble); “Tambourine Dance” (Dancers at The Blue Dove); 
“La Zarzuelm” (dance) (music by P. Lacome) (Gertrude Stanton); “Senorita” (Berta Donn, Robert Capron); 
“Legend of the Mission Bells” (Hyman Adler, Ensemble); Finale (Company) 


Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said There You Are took place “down in Mech-hi-co” and noted 
it was “hard to discover” just how the heroine’s “trying situation” came about. Perhaps the reason was 
known only to the gods of operetta. It seems that in order for singer Carolita Rodriguez (Ilse Marvenga) to save 
the man she loves (American aviator Lloyd Emerson, played by Roy Cropper], she must enter into a forced 
marriage with the wicked Governor Don Jose Gomez (Joseph Lertora}. But Best Plays reported that before 
she could save herself “from a fate worse than anything she could think of at the moment,” the flamboyant 
Senor Cambro (played by Hyman Adler, the show’s producer) stepped in to save the situation. And it’s not for 
nothing that in his double life Cambro is really the popular and well-known bandito Diablo. Added to this 
would-be merry mix were dance hall “hostesses,” peons, peasants, villagers (merry or otherwise), banditos, 
Franciscan friars, American aviators, musicians, and lots of dancing girls. 

Atkinson said the almanac had reported that the current time was a “period of stupidity,” and if the cre- 
ators of There You Are “had conspired to fill an evening with hackneyed dullness they could hardly have suc- 
ceeded more conspicuously.” He noted that “seldom has a book been more cheerfully muddled” with “stock 
figures” and “stock song cues” which turned up “in their routine places.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said There You Are was “a revival without having ever been produced 
before,” one which included “practically everything we never wanted to see again.” Yes, the opening chorus 
saluted the joys of drinking; yes, there was a comic landlord bustling about; yes, the hero was “ze best damn 
caballero in all Mehi-ho”; yes, the heroine was “ze most beautiful senorita”; yes, the bandit was “ze most 
dangerous”; and, yes, the songs sported such titles as “Safe in Your Arms,” “Love Lives On,” “Legend of the 
Mission Bells,” and “Just a Little Pent-House and You.” (Who knows about the latter, but it would seem to 
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have been more at home in a smart musical about New Yorkers, the kind of brash ditty Ann Pennington or 
Marjorie White might have performed.) Benchley concluded it was a “tough break” for There You Are to open 
during the same week as the Show Boat revival, and then decided it was a “tough break for it to open at all.” 

In the original production of The Student Prince in Heidelberg, Ilse Marvenga had created the role of the 
barmaid Kathie who works at the Inn of the Three Golden Apples, and for There You Are she was employed 
as a singer at the Inn of the Blue Dove, and so she was apparently at home in her new environment. But in 
view of her performance, Benchley said he “must renew” his “old protest against sopranos being comical.” 

For perhaps more than any other reason, There You Are was doomed because it dealt with banditos, a 
subject not particularly friendly to musical theatre. Almost thirty years to the day of the Broadway premiere 
of There You Are, two “bandito” musicals flopped mightily during the spring of 1962. We Take the Town 
(with Robert Preston as Pancho Villa and a score that included the lovely ballad “How Does the Wine Taste?” 
and the tongue-twisting comedy number “Silverware”} shuttered during its pre-Broadway tryout, and the Off- 
Broadway musical The Difficult Woman (set in Buenos Aires at the turn of the nineteenth century) crashed at 
the Barbizon-Plaza Theatre after just three showings. Later, the 1978 musical Pancho Villa and Major Young 
was presented to the public for a special one-performance Off-Off-Broadway run-through, but after this initial 
showing it seems to have completely disappeared. Even Rouben Mamoulian’s 1936 bandito film musical The 
Gay Desperado didn’t make much of an impression. 


SHOW BOAT 


“AMERICA’S MusicAL ROMANCE” 


Theatre: Casino Theatre 

Opening Date: May 19, 1932; Closing Date: October 22, 1932, 

Performances: 180 

Book and Lyrics: Oscar Hammerstein II 

Music: Jerome Kern 

Based on the 1926 novel Show Boat by Edna Ferber. 

Direction: Oscar Hammerstein, II; T. B. McDonald, Technical Director; Producer: Florenz Ziegfeld; Chore- 
ography: Sammy Lee; Scenery: Joseph Urban; Costumes: John Harkrider; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical 
Direction: Oscar Bradley 

Cast: Allan Campbell (Windy), Charles Ellis (Steve), James Swift (Pete, Old Sport), Tess Gardella, aka Aunt 
Jemima (Queenie), Edna May Oliver (Parthy Ann Hawkes), Charles Winninger (Cap’n Andy), Eva Puck 
(Ellie), Sammy White (Frank), Francis X. Mahoney (Rubber Face), Helen Morgan (Julie), Dennis King 
(Gaylord Ravenal}, Thomas Gunn (Vallon), Norma Terris (Magnolia, Kim as an adult), Paul Robeson 
(Joe), Gladstone Waldrup (Faro Dealer, Jeb), Phil Sheridan (Gambler), Jack Daley (Backwoodsman, Jim), 
Dorothy Denese (La Belle Fatima), Annie Hart (Landlady), Estelle Floyd (Ethel), V. Ann Kaye (Sister)], 
Mildred Schwenke (Mother Superior), Evelyn Eaton (Kim as a child), Mari Helgren (Mary), Robert Faricy 
(Jake), Pat Mann (Man with Guitar), J. Lewis Johnson (Charlie), Gertrude Walker (Lottie), Tana Kamp 
(Dolly), Maurine Holmes (Hazel), Laura Clairon (Old Lady on Levee); Jubilee Singers: Bertha Baker, Ma- 
mie Cartier, Estelle Floyd, Blanche Glenn, Marion Hairston, Mae Haygood, Rhogenia Jamison, Charlotte 
Junius, Angeline Lawson, Henrietta Lovelace, Hattie King Reavis, Maude Simmons, Billie Wallace, L. 
Mardo Brown, Henry Davis, Leon Diggs, Ray Giles, William Haskins, Edgar Hall, J. Louis Johnson, James 
Lillard, John Mobley, Lancelot Pinard, Robert Raines, Wen. Talbert, Charles Willis; Female Ensemble: 
Stella Bailey, Elsie Behrens, Betty Collette, Evelyn Hannons, Flo Johnson, Mary Lange, Gertrude Lowe, 
Rita Marks, Doris Maye, Nellie Mayer, Eleanor Tierney, Una Val, Violet Arnold, Flo Ward, Vivian Keefer, 
Marion Harcke, Clementine Rigeau, Polly Porter; Male Ensemble: Walter Costello, Charles Davis, Wil- 
liam Ehlers, Del Fradenburg, John Fredrik, Herbert Lyle, Richard McAllister, James McKay, Pat Mann, 
Joseph Olney, Earle Sanborn, Phil Sheridan, Charles Spencer, Archie Thomson, Lee Timmans, Gladstone 
Waldrup; Levee Dancers: Bessie Allison, Rachael Beech, Billie Campbell, Theresa Jentry, Ethel Moses, 
Lucia Moses, Dolly McCormick, Inez Persaud, Ethel Sheppard, Jennie Salmons, Selma Sampson, Tillie 
Thomas, Elida Webb; Chicago Sightseers, Dandies, Barkers, and Others: Marcelle Edwards, June Elkins, 
Caja Eric, Maurine Holmes, V. Ann Kay, Tana Kamp, Evelyn Joslyn, Elsie Rossi, Mildred Schwenke, Lu- 
cille Taylor, Gertrude Walker, Rose Mariella, Terry Wynn, Meredith Howard, Virginia Howard, Walter 
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Costello, Charles Davis, William Ehlers, Dell Fradenburg, John Fredrik, Herbert Lyle, Richard McAllister, 
James McKay, Pat Mann, Joseph Olney, Earle Sanborn, Phil Sheridan, Charles Spencer, Archie Thomson, 
Lee Timmans, Gladstone Waldrup 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Natchez, Mississippi, and in Chicago during the period 1887-1927. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Cotton Blossom” (Ensemble); “(Only) Make Believe” (Dennis King, Norma Terris}; “Ol’ Man 
River” (Paul Robeson and Jubilee Singers); “Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man” (Helen Morgan, Tess Gardella, 
Norma Terris, Paul Robeson, Allan Campbell); “Life Upon the Wicked Stage” (Eva Puck, Female En- 
semble); “Till Good Luck Comes My Way” (Dennis King, Male Ensemble}; “I Might Fall Back on You” 
(Eva Puck, Sammy White, Female Ensemble}; “C’mon, Folks” (aka “Queenie’s Ballyhoo”) (Tess Gardella, 
Jubilee Singers, Levee Dancers); “You Are Love” (Norma Terris, Dennis King); Act One Finale (“Oh, Tell 
Me, Did You Ever”) (Ensemble) 

Act Two: Opening: “At the Fair” (aka “Sports of Gay Chicago” and “Dandies on Parade”) (Sightseers, Dandies, 
Barkers, Others); “Why Do I Love You?” (Norma Terris, Dennis King, Charles Winninger, Edna May Oli- 
ver, Chorus); “In Dahomey” (Jubilee Singers, Dahomey Dancers); “Bill” (lyric by P. G. Wodehouse; revised 
lyric by Oscar Hammerstein II) (Helen Morgan); “Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man” (reprise) (Norma Terris); 
Service and Scene Music, St. Agatha’s Convent; “Goodbye, My Lady Love” (lyric and music by Joseph E. 
Howard) (Sammy White, Eva Puck]; “Magnolia’s Debut at Trocadero Music Hall” (“After the Ball,” lyric 
and music by Chares K. Harris) (Norma Terris); “Ol’ Man River” (reprise) (Paul Robeson); “Hey, Fellah” 
(Tess Gardella, Jubilee Singers); “Why Do I Love You?” (reprise) (Norma Terris, Female Ensemble}; Se- 
quence: (a) Kim’s Imitation of Her Mother (Norma Terris); (b) Dance (Betty Collette); and (c) Tap Dance 
(Una Val); Finale (Company) 


Florenz Ziegfeld’s final production was the revival of Show Boat, his greatest musical. It opened at the 
newly named Casino Theatre (formerly the Earl Carroll Theatre) for 180 performances, and during its run 
Ziegfeld died. With him passed a theatrical era that has never been replicated in terms of lavishness, and today 
his last name still defines theatrical opulence in the grand manner. 

The original production of Oscar Hammerstein II and Jerome Kern’s musical had opened on Broadway 
just four and a half years earlier and was first presented at the Ziegfeld Theatre on December 27, 1927, for 
572 performances. The revival was just as lavish and included a number of players from the original cast, 
including Norma Terris (Magnolia], Helen Morgan (Julie), Charles Winninger (Cap’n Andy}, Edna May Oliver 
(Parthy], Eva Puck (Ellie), Sammy White (Frank), Tess Gardella (Queenie), and even Francis X. Mahoney (Rub- 
ber Face}. From the 1928 London production, Paul Robeson reprised his role of Joe (which was originated by 
Jules Bledsoe for the original Broadway run) and Dennis King was Gaylord Ravenal. During the run, Bertha 
Belmore replaced Edna May Oliver, and then for the revival’s national tour Bledsoe succeeded Robeson. 

J. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Ziegfeld should keep reviving Show Boat “until Dooms- 
day” because it was “still the most beautifully blended musical show we have had in this country,” a “thor- 
oughbred” that was “a work of art and a classic.” Both Atkinson and Robert Benchley in the New Yorker 
thought Dennis King and Paul Robeson were better than their predecessors, and this time around Benchley 
paid more attention to the songs for Sammy White and Eva Puck, which had “smart” lyrics by Hammerstein. 
In fact, Benchley decided it was time to “call attention to young Mr. Hammerstein’s not-enough-recognized 
claim to distinction as a lyricist and a librettist.” 

The work was groundbreaking in its unflinching look at racism, miscegenation, and unhappy marital 
relationships, and it included complex characters with faults and weaknesses not found in the era’s typical 
musical-comedy population. Gaylord is an irresponsible gambler who deserts his wife, Magnolia, and their 
baby, Kim, and when the bounder takes off for parts unknown he leaves behind an envelope with two-hundred 
dollars for Magnolia .. . and a note that suggests she move in with her parents Cap’n Andy and Parthy. The 
somewhat annoyingly naive Magnolia doesn’t seem to learn from her unhappy experiences, and by the end of 
the musical displays a lack of backbone. Despite Gaylord’s callous abandonment of her and their child some 
three decades earlier, she meekly welcomes him back into the family fold. But the musical ends on an ironic 
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note when Gaylord and Magnolia are greeted on the levee by an old lady who tells them she had attended 
their wedding three decades earlier and is so happy to see that their marriage was a success. 

Julie is also depicted in situations undreamed of by Irene, Sally, Sunny, Mary, Polly, Kay, and other title 
characters who populated the era’s mostly Cinderella-story musicals: married to the white man Steve, who 
eventually deserts her, the mulatto Julie ends up a lonely alcoholic. 

The work is also innovative in its depiction of the passing of time. The bittersweet, epic-like story sur- 
veyed forty years in the lives of generally unhappy people, and much of the action revolves around the Mis- 
sissippi show boat Cotton Blossom. Hammerstein’s book provides a somewhat impressionistic view of the 
characters, a few of whom (like Julie and Steve) drift away without neatly orchestrated explanations of their 
fates. “Ol’ Man River” functions as the musical’s theme song and is often misunderstood by some who nar- 
rowly interpret it as a comment about racism. First and foremost, the song is an existential statement about 
the ravages of time. The river eternally and relentlessly flows by, untouched and unconcerned with the joys 
and sorrows of those who live and die on its waters and shores. 

The work includes two songs not written by Kern and Hammerstein. The lyric and music of “Goodbye, 
My Lady Love” was by Joseph E. Howard, and “After the Ball” was by Charles K. Harris and had been inter- 
polated into the national tour of the long-running 1891 hit A Trip to Chinatown. The tryout of Show Boat 
also included three non-Kern and Hammerstein songs, all dropped prior to the Broadway opening: “Hello, My 
Baby” (aka “Hello! Ma Baby”) was a popular 1890s song by Joseph E. Howard and Ida Emerson (and it made an 
amusing comeback as a vaudeville routine for an alien in Mel Brooks’s 1987 Star Wars spoof Spaceballs) and 
“Coal Black Lady” and “Bully Song” seem to have been traditional songs used in the score for verisimilitude. 
Kern had a somewhat annoying penchant for occasionally using music by other composers in order to provide 
authentic atmosphere and nostalgia to the time period of his musicals, and in his and Hammerstein’s next 
collaboration Sweet Adeline (1929) his overture consisted of a medley of well-known turn-of-the-twentieth- 
century favorites. It would have been far more interesting had Kern composed his own versions of nostalgic 
turn-of-the-century pastiche. 

With a lyric by P. G. Wodehouse, “Bill” had originally been written for Oh Lady! Lady!! (1918) but was 
cut from the show during its pre-Broadway tryout. The song resurfaced the following year with a new lyric 
by B. G. (Buddy) DeSylva in Zip Goes a Million, which closed prior to Broadway (this time around, the song’s 
title referred to paper currency). For Show Boat, Hammerstein slightly revised Wodehouse’s lyric, and both 
Wodehouse and Hammerstein are officially cited as the song’s lyricists. 

After the current revival, Show Boat was next launched on Broadway in a revised production that opened 
on January 5, 1946, at the Ziegfeld Theatre, the home of the original 1927 production. It played for 418 per- 
formances and included a new song (“Nobody Else but Me”), which was the last Kern ever composed (he died 
a few weeks before the revival’s premiere). This revival spawned two national companies that toured for a 
total of sixteen months, and the second company kicked off its tour with a limited engagement at City Center 
beginning on September 7, 1948, for fifteen performances. Three interrelated productions (presented by the 
New York City Opera Company and the New York City Center Light Opera Company) played during 1954 
for a total of twenty performances (two engagements in the spring and one in the fall), and the latter company 
also revived the work at City Center on April 12, 1961, for fourteen showings. 

The musical’s next New York engagement was produced by the Music Theatre of Lincoln Center at the 
New York State Theatre on July 19, 1966, for sixty-four performances. There were also two Broadway reviv- 
als: on April 24, 1983, at the Uris Theatre for seventy-three performances (during the run, the theatre was 
renamed the Gershwin) and on October 2, 1994, at the Gershwin for 949 performances. The latter production 
was a lavish $8.5 million presentation directed by Harold Prince, and it restored one song (“Mis’ry’s Comin’ 
Aroun’”) which had been cut during the original 1927 tryout (more below). 

The first London production opened on May 3, 1928, at the Drury Lane for 350 performances and included 
one new song, “Dance Away the Night” (as noted above, Paul Robeson was Joe). A later London revival 
opened on July 29, 1971, at the Adelphi Theatre for 910 showings and the cast included Cleo Laine as Julie. 

There have been three film versions of the musical. The first was a part-silent, part-talkie released by 
Universal in 1929 (with a spoken and sung prologue which includes original cast members Helen Morgan, 
Jules Bledsoe, and Tess Gardella as well as Ziegfeld himself). The faithful and entertaining 1936 film version 
by Universal includes Irene Dunne (who played Magnolia during the original production’s post-Broadway 
tour), original Broadway cast members Helen Morgan, Charles Winninger, and Sammy White, and Robeson 
from the original London production, others in the film are Allan Jones (Gaylord), Hattie McDaniel (Queenie), 
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Helen Westley (Parthy}, and Queenie Smith (Ellie). Kern and Hammerstein wrote three new songs for the film, 
“I Have the Room above Her,” “Ah Still Suits Me,” and “Gallivantin’ Aroun’”. The misguided 1951 MGM ad- 
aptation compressed the action into an approximate ten-year period and thus completely lost the epic sweep 
of the story. Both the 1936 and 1951 versions are available on DVD (the former by Warner Brothers Archive 
Collection and the latter by Warner Home Video # 30000032268). 

In one sense, there are really three-and-a-half film versions of Show Boat because Till the Clouds Roll By, 
MGM’s 1946 biography of Kern, includes a mini-version of the musical with a sequence of songs performed 
by Kathryn Grayson (who later starred as Magnolia in the 1951 version), Tony Martin (Gaylord), Lena Horne 
(Julie), and Virginia O’Brien (Ellie). The film’s finale offers one of the most grandiose and campy sequences 
of the era: dressed in a white tuxedo and standing atop a pedestal while flanked by the MGM Orchestra and 
Chorus, Frank Sinatra sings... “Ol’ Man River.” 

Among the books about the musical are Miles Kreuger’s Show Boat: The Story of a Classic American 
Musical (1977), Todd Decker’s Who Should Sing “Ol’ Man River”: The Lives of an American Song (2014), and 
Decker’s Show Boat: Performing Race in an American Musical (2015), all published in hardback by Oxford 
University Press. The script of the 1928 London production was published in paperback in Great Britain by 
Chappell & Co. Ltd. in 1932, and the Broadway script was published in a boxed-set hardback collection by 
the Library of America in 2014 (which also includes the scripts of fifteen other musicals). The lyrics of all 
the Show Boat songs are included in the hardback collection The Complete Lyrics of Oscar Hammerstein II. 

The best and most complete recording of the score is the lavish 1988 three-CD set by EMI Records (# 
CDS-7-49108-2), conducted by John McGlinn, the studio cast includes Frederica Von Stade, Jerry Hadley, and 
Teresa Stratas. The set offers a number of songs deleted from the tryout of the original production as well as 
numbers cut during preproduction; “Dance Away the Night” from the 1928 London production; the three 
songs written for the 1936 film; and “Nobody Else but Me” from the 1946 revival. 

There are a few recordings of various songs performed by members of the original Broadway and Lon- 
don companies, and of the other numerous recordings of the score, the 1962 studio cast album released by 
Columbia Records (LP # OL-5820/OS-2220) and by Sony Classical/Columbia/Legacy (CD # SK-61877} is a 
particular standout with Barbara Cook and John Raitt in the leading roles. The cast album of the 1946 revival 
was recorded by Columbia Records (LP # ML-4058) and the CD was issued by Sony Broadway (# SK-53330). 

Incidentally, the latter part of the second act of Show Boat has always been problematic. The characters 
have aged, and the focus is now on Kim, who carries on the family’s show-business tradition and is in fact a 
Broadway star. In some productions, Magnolia and Kim are portrayed by the same actress, in others by differ- 
ent actresses, and in at least one version the adult Kim was completely eliminated. As noted, the 1951 film 
version compressed the action into about ten years, and so by the finale Kim is no more than eight or nine 
years old. 

The song “It’s Getting Hotter in the North” and its spot in the 1920s sequence are emblematic of the 
musical’s second-act problems. For the first performance of the 1927 tryout, the number was performed by 
Kim (Norma Terris} and the chorus, but once it was cut Terris performed a series of impersonations of the 
era’s celebrities. For the 1928 London production, the new song “Dance Away the Night” was added for the 
1920s scenes; for the 1936 film, another new song was substituted (“Gallivantin’ Aroun’”}; for the 1946 re- 
vival, yet another new song was written (“Nobody Else but Me”); and for the 1994 revival Kim was given a 
dance number (“Kim’s Charleston”). 

From its very first tryout performance, Show Boat was hailed as a major musical. The world premiere 
took place at the National Theatre in Washington, D.C., on Tuesday, November 15, 1927, and the Washing- 
ton critics immediately recognized that here was a distinctive and important new musical with a great score. 
They noted that the main task for the show’s creators was to trim the work to a manageable length during 
the course of the pre-Broadway tour. 

Harold Phillips in the Washington Star reported that the first performance began at 8:30 p.m., and as 
he left the National Theatre after the final curtain he noticed that down the street the clock at the Post Of- 
fice Building (now the Trump International Hotel) showed 12:50 p.m. He wrote that before the show began, 
Charles Winninger appeared on stage and asked the audience to withhold applause for those songs they didn’t 
like. But the audience not only applauded Winninger, they applauded “everything else that followed.” As a 
result, the “public enthusiasms were of little help” to the musical’s creators as to what needed cutting. (For 
the record, Phillips singled out three “hits in the making,” “Ol’ Man River,” “Make Believe,” and “Can’t 
Help Lovin’ Dat Man.”) 
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Leonard Hall in the Washington Daily News wrote that for his pre-curtain speech Winninger told the 
audience that for this first public performance Ziegfeld was determined to present “every rehearsed scene.” 
Hall said “Ol’ Man River” was “one of the thrills of the evening” and “a crasher of the first water,” and 
“Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man” would probably become the score’s hit song. He concluded that “the monster 
is a pretty show, with life, color and joy” and “all it needs is a lot of beating, cutting and caressing.” 

John J. Daly in the Washington Post said Show Boat was “the last word in musical production” and 
“comes near being the unfinished masterpiece of musical plays,” and he noted that when “properly finished, 
as it will be, it should prove the high mark of showmanship.” He predicted that one song was “destined to 
become as popular as the Volga Boatman’s Song—a Negro river melody, ‘Ol’ Man River.’” He also mentioned 
that the opening performance offered a somewhat “loose” story, but “experienced eyes saw in this grand at- 
tempt to make a musical play of a novel one of the finest gestures ever made on the American musical stage.” 

Well, they worked fast in those days, and for the show’s second performance at the next day’s matinee, 
eight songs had been dropped: “Mis’ry’s Comin’ Aroun’”, “I Would Like to Play a Lover’s Part,” “Cheer Up,” 
“My Girl,” “Coal Black Lady,” “Bully Song,” “Hello, Ma Baby,” and “It’s Getting Hotter in the North.” 


YEAH MAN 


“THE ALL NEGRO REVUE OF SONG, DANCE AND LAUGHTER” 


Theatre: Park Lane Theatre 

Opening Date: May 26, 1932; Closing Date: May 2.7, 1932 

Performances: 2. 

Dialogue (Sketches): Leigh Whipper and Billy Mills 

Lyrics and Music: Al Wilson, Charles Weinberg, and Ken Macomber; additional songs by Porter Grainger 

Direction: Lorenzo Campbell (Marcus F. Slayter, Stage Director); Producers: Campbell and Wank; Choreog- 
raphy: Marcus F. Slayter; Scenery: Fredericks Studios; Costumes: Brooks; Lighting: L. Salzman, “Light 
Conductor”; Musical Direction: Billy Butler 

Cast: Mantan Moreland, Rose Henderson, Lily Yuen, Hilda Perleno, Peggy Phillips, Marcus Slayter, Adele 
Hargraves, Eddie Rector, Billy Mills, Leigh Whipper, Walter Brogsdale, Russell Graves, Harry Fiddler, 
Jarahal, Roy and Rastus, Shorty Snowden, Pansy Peryment, Millie Holmes, Jack Hutchins, Annise Da- 
vis, Ernest Coleman, Helen Heartwell, Edith Austin, Ralph Henry, Esselene Hilton, Rabbit Taylor, Larri 
Loerear, Harry Priolieu, Bernice Gray; The Melodee Four, Eloise Bennett and The Stepping Quintette, 
The Lindy Hoppers (Pansey Peryment and Ralph Henry, Edith Austin and Rabbit Taylor, Esselene Hilton 
and Shorty Snowden), The Yeah Man Singers, Marcus F. Slayter’s 16 Brownskin Hurricanes, Billy Butler's 
“Yeah Men,” The Singing Syncopaters, The Harlemites 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Act One: Prologue (Rose Henderson, Billy Mills}; Mississippi Levee Scene: (a) “Mississippi Joys” (Ensemble); 
(b) “Gotta Get de Boat Loaded” (Stevedores); (c) “Dancing Fool” (Lily Yuen, Chorus); (d) “Fighting Sin” 
(“miniature” [sketch]} (Captain: Billy Mills; Brother Lowdown: Shorty Snowden; Sister Newcomer: Pansey 
Peryment; Brother Hightower: Walter Brogsdale; Sister Broadcast: Rose Henderson; Brother Soblack: Man- 
tan Moreland; Brother Newcomer: Harry Fiddler; Sister Beenyer: Millie Holmes); and (e) “That’s Religion” 
(lyric and music by Porter Grainger) (Billy Mills, The Singing Syncopaters); “At the Barbecue” (Eloise Ben- 
nett and The Stepping Quintette),; “Boy Wanted” (sketch) (Boy: Mantan Moreland; Boss: Walter Brogsdale; 
Friend: Jack Hutchins; Million-Dollar Baby: Adele Hargraves; Razor Jim: Leigh Whipper); Specialty: Roy 
and Rastus; “I’m Always Happy When I’m in Your Arms” (Hilda Perleno, Marcus Slayter, Eddie Rector); 
“Racketeers” (sketch) (Beer Paraders: Mantan Moreland and Billy Mills; On the Spot: Russell Graves; 
Racketeers: Leigh Whipper and Walter Brogsdale}; “I’ve Got What It Takes” (Eloise Bennett and Girls, as- 
sisted by Ernest Coleman); “The Village Thief” (sketch, which includes song “Lonely Pickaninny,” sung 
by Jarahal) (Thief: Jarahal; Sheriff: Walter Brogsdale; First Woman: Millie Holmes; Second Woman: Annise 
Davis); “Dr. Jasper” (sketch) (Patient: Mantan Moreland; Doctor: Walter Brogsdale; Nurse: Eloise Bennett; 
First Girl Friend: Helen Heartwell; Second Girl Friend: Annise Davis; Third Girl Friend: Millie Holmes; 
Boy Friend: Billy Mills); “Crazy Idea of Love” (Adele Hargraves, Girls); “Qualifications” (lyric and music 
by Porter Grainger) (Rose Henderson, Billy Mills); Specialty: Eddie Rector; Finale: “It’s Modernistic” (Lily 
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Yuen and Company, including The Lindy Hoppers, Pansey Peryment and Ralph Henry, Edith Austin and 
Rabbit Taylor, and Esselene Hinton and Shorty Snowden) 

Act Two: “Harlem—Seventh Avenue at 131st Street” (sketch, which includes songs “Come to Harlem,” sung 
by Billy Mills and The Harlemites, and “The Spell of Those Harlem Nights,” sung by Rose Henderson, Ed- 
die Rector, and Mantan Moreland; Harlem Kid: Shorty Snowden; Hot Mamma: Pansey Peryment; A Piece 
of Harlem Driftwood: Rose Henderson); “Baby, I Could Do It for You” (Lily Yuen, Russell Graves, Girls); 
“Sightseeing in China” (sketch) (Billy Mills, Harry Fiddler); “Shady Dan” (Eloise Bennett, The Stepping 
Quintette]; “Give Me Your Love” (Hilda Perleno, Eddie Rector); “The Town of It” (sketch) (Autoist: Billy 
Mills; Brother Hightower: Walter Brogsdale; Sister Beenyer: Millie Holmes; Lowdown: Mantan Moreland); 
“A Harmonious Interlude”; “Bamboo Land” (sketch, which includes song “Shake Your Bamboo,” sung by 
Adele Hargraves and Girls; Tourists: Billy Mills, Walter Brogsdale; Native Dancer: Larri Loerear); “Rail- 
roading” (sketch, which takes place in “Deepo, Lefhere, Mississippi”) (Train Caller: Harry Priolieu; Ticket 
Agent: Leigh Whipper; Porter: Mantan Moreland; Brother Soblack: Billy Mills; Minnie Redd: Lily Yuen; 
Sally Green: Eloise Bennett; Bessie White: Hilda Perleno; Mammy: Rose Henderson; Magnolia: Bernice 
Gray); Specialty: Roy and Rastus; Finale (Eddie Rector and company) 


Yeah Man (for the program’s title page) or Yeah-Man (for the program’s cover] was a fast flop that, depend- 
ing on the source, lasted for either two or four performances. Seven different sources (some of which no doubt 
drew upon the same source} disagreed on the number of showings, with five of them citing four performances 
and three citing two showings. Because the musical opened on Thursday May 26 and closed the next day, 
it would seem that two performances is the correct number, which means that Yeah Man is the 1931-1932 
season’s shortest-running musical. 

Yeah Man was the season’s fifth and final black musical, all of them quick failures (in chronological or- 
der, the others were Fast and Furious, Singin’ the Blues, Sugar Hill, and Blackberries of 1932). And Mantan 
Moreland appeared in no less than three of them: Blues (forty-five performances), Blackberries (twenty-four 
performances), and now Yeah Man. Lily Yuen had previously appeared in Furious (seven performances), and 
for that show had introduced “It’s Modernistic” (lyric and music by Porter Grainger and John Dallavo). For 
Yeah Man, she sang “Modernistic,” which was no doubt the same song (for this number, no lyricist or com- 
poser were cited in the Yeah Man program, but Grainger was one of the revue’s composers). 

J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times reported that the opening of Yeah Man had been postponed four 
times, and when the show finally premiered it “struck out for Harlem by way of Dixie,” a trail that was in- 
deed “well-worn.” The show began like so many other black revues with a levee number in Mississippi, and 
then later proclaimed in two back-to-back songs that one should “Come to Harlem” and enjoy “The Spell 
of Those Harlem Nights.” And of course the show hit upon such favorite revue topics as Prohibition and 
racketeering. 

Byram noted the evening was a “shrill and tuneless farrago” with “lugubrious” and “pretty vague” humor, 
but he praised the “tireless” Moreland whose “smile is one of the friendliest omens the theatre has to offer” 
and who did his “good-natured best” even though the authors had failed “to think up much for him to do.” 


EV) 


1932-1933 Season 


HEY NONNY NONNY! 


Theatre: Shubert Theatre 

Opening Date: June 6, 1932; Closing Date: July 2, 1932 

Performances: 32 

Sketches: Florence Calkins, Richy Craig Jr., Ogden Nash, Harry Ruskin, Frank Sullivan, and E. B. White 

Lyrics: Mostly by Max and Nathaniel Lief; other lyrics by Mann Holiner, Herman Hupfeld, Malcolm Mc- 
Comb, and Ogden Nash 

Music: Mostly by Michael H. Cleary; other music by Herman Hupfeld, Will Irwin, and Alberta Nichols 

Direction: Alexander Leftwich; Producers: Forrest C. Haring and John H. Del Bondio; Choreography: Dave 
Gould; Scenery: Raymond Sovey and Jo Mielziner; Costumes: Costumes executed by Gussie Reid; Light- 
ing: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Sherry Magee 

Cast: Frank Morgan, Ann Seymour, Richy Craig Jr., Dorothy McNulty (later known as Penny Singleton), Jack 
McCauley, Joan Carter-Waddell, Jerry Norris, Ernest Sharpe, Ralph Sanford, Mildred Tolle, Wilma Cox, Andy 
Loftus, Alexander Leftwich Jr.; The Hey Nonny Girls: Gertrude Blake, Billie Burns, Edna Eustace, Mitzi 
Garner, Ruth Gordon, Gypsy Hollis, Tina Marie Jensen, Joann Larkin, Bunny Moore, Jean O’Neill, Estelle 
Phillips, Rita Reese, Virginia Renaud, Charlotte Stoll, Bee Sullivan, Peggy Walsh, Deniston Wilson; Note: 
According to Best Plays, Frances Maddox (possibly Maddux) and Maurice Brown were also in the production. 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Note: Unless otherwise noted, all songs are by lyricists Max and Nathaniel Lief and composer Michael H. 
Cleary. 


Act One: “Television” (sketch by Florence Calkins) (Frank Morgan, Company); “Personally Yours” (The Hey 
Nonny Girls); “Tell Me Something about Yourself” (Dorothy McNulty, Jack McCauley); “Permanent Pas- 
sion” (sketch by E. B. White) (Louisa: Ann Seymour; Mr. Blauvelt: Jerry Norris; Mrs. Blauvelt: Joan Carter- 
Waddell; Doctor Ludwig: Ernest Sharpe; Mrs. Ludwig: Wilma Cox); “Hey Nonny Nonny” (lyric by Ogden 
Nash, music by Will Irwin) (Principals); “Easily Amused” (sketch by Ogden Nash) (Frank Morgan); “This 
Is Different, Dear” (The Hey Nonny Girls); “Manhattan Lullaby” (Ann Seymour); “Three Little Colum- 
nists” (Jack McCauley, Jerry Norris, Ernest Sharpe), “Be a Little Lackadaisical” (lyric and music by Herman 
Hupfeld) (Dorothy McNulty, The Hey Nonny Girls]; “Life Is Just a Bowl of Eugene O’Neills” (sketch by 
Frank Sullivan) (Announcer: Jerry Norris; Gene: Frank Morgan; Earl: Jack McCauley; Alice: Ann Seymour; 
Gerald Baddun: Ernest Sharpe; Norn: Mildred Tolle); Richy Craig Jr., assisted by Mildred Tolle; “Lady in 
Waiting” (lyric by Mann Holiner, music by Alberta Nichols) (Ann Seymour); “Majestic Hotel” (sketch by 
Richy Craig Jr.) (Editor: Richy Craig Jr.; Reporter: Frank Morgan; Others: Jack McCauley, Ernest Sharpe, 
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Jerry Norris, Dorothy McNulty, Wilma Cox, Ralph Sanford, Andy Loftus, Alexander Leftwich Jr.}; “On My 
Nude Ranch with You” (Dorothy McNulty, Jack McCauley, Company) 

Act Two: “I Didn’t Know That It Was Loaded” (Mildred Tolle, Ernest Sharpe, The Hey Nonny Girls]; “Orientale 
Moderne” (music by Will Irwin) (Joan Carter-Waddell); “Minsky’s Metropolitan Opera” (sketch by Richy 
Craig Jr., lyric by Max and Nathaniel Lief, and music by Michael H. Cleary) (Jerry Norris, Emest Sharpe, Ann 
Seymour, Jack McCauley, Richy Craig Jr., Jean O’Neill, Ralph Sanford, Dorothy McNulty, Andy Loftus, The 
Hey Nonny Girls); “I’m Really Not That Way” (lyric by Malcolm McComb, music by Will Irwin) (Frank Mor- 
gan); “Wouldn’t That Be Wonderful” (lyric and music by Herman Hupfeld) (Dorothy McNulty, Jerry Norris); 
Richy Craig Jr., assisted by Mildred Tolle; “In Those Good Old Horsecar Days” (lyric by Malcolm McComb, 
music by Will Irwin) (Ernest Sharpe, Jack McCauley, Jerry Norris); “Hollywood” (sketch by Harry Ruskin) 
(Frank Morgan, Joan Carter-Waddell); “Let’s Go Lovin’” (lyric and music by Herman Hupfeld) (Dorothy 
McNulty assisted by Jerry Norris, Ralph Sanford, Jack McCauley, and The Hey Nonny Girls}; “The Season 
Ended” (Joan Carter-Waddell, Jerry Norris); Finale (“conceived” by Florence Calkins) (Company) 


The season got off to a slow start with two short-running revues, Hey Nonny Nonny! and Chamberlain 
Brown’s Scrap Book. The former starred Frank Morgan, and the material included a sketch about that new 
invention called television (“Television,” the show’s opening number); another sketch looked at the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Opera if Minsky were in charge and he produced Carmen; and one sketch kidded 
the gloomy plays of Eugene O’Neill (“Life Is Just a Bowl of Eugene O’Neills”). Another sketch looked at Hol- 
lywood; one seems to have been a travesty of Grand Hotel (here, “Majestic Hotel”); one song sprinkled some 
nostalgia on the proceedings (“In Those Good Old Horsecar Days”); and another spoofed gossip columnists 
(“Three Little Columnists”). But the first-act finale may have been the most interesting number of all, when 
Dorothy McNulty, Jack McCauley and the company sang the intriguingly titled “On My Nude Ranch with 
You,” which doesn’t seem to have made the Hit Parade. 

J.H. in the New York Times liked some of the material (especially the O’Neill spoof and the jibes at gossip 
columnists), enjoyed the “dry-humored” Richy Craig Jr., whose monologues were “successfully” presented in 
the “easy-going ways of the good vaudevillian,” and praised Frank Morgan’s “winning” shtick of blandness 
mixed with hesitant speech (and the comedian could also put over a lyric with “neat precision”). Otherwise, 
the evening lacked a point of view and too often the songs tinkled with an “unfortunate sameness.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker admitted it wasn’t “much of a compliment” to praise the revue as 
“the best thing of its kind in town” because there was “nothing else in town of its kind at the moment.” But 
“it ought to hold out very well when, and if, it does have some competition.” He liked the combination of 
“Old World culture” and a “sense of depravity” that marked the O’Neill spoof, and mentioned that “Majestic 
Hotel” and the Minsky/Metropolitan sketches went “the whole hog toward madness.” As for Morgan, he was 
perhaps “rather dazed” in such surroundings after having starred in The Band Wagon, but he was “always 
equal to the emergency” and he lent a “Big Time atmosphere” to the evening. 

An unsigned review in Time also praised the O’Neill spoof, which presented “the most elaborate buf- 
foonery in the show” and was full of puns (one character is “mortally a-Freud,” and another, who consents 
to a request, says, “Well, if you incest”). “In the Good Old Horsecar Days” was a “close relative” to “Sweet 
Adeline,” and “For Better or for Worse” (which was added to the revue during the run, with lyric by Max and 
Nathaniel Lief and music by Michael H. Cleary) was “the most tuneful number.” 

Note that Dorothy McNulty later changed her name to Penny Singleton and played the title role in a 
string of twenty-eight Blondie movies between 1938 and 1950. The Hey Nonny Girl named Ruth Gordon is 
not the famous actress. 

Five songs from Hey Nonny Nonny resurfaced two months later when they were performed in The Pass- 
ing Show, which closed during its pre-Broadway tryout (“Three Little Columnists,” “Be a Little Lackadaisi- 
cal,” “On My Nude Ranch with You,” “In Those Good Old Horsecar Days,” and “The Season Ended”). 


CHAMBERLAIN BROWN’S SCRAP BOOK 


Theatre: Ambassador Theatre 
Opening Date: August 1, 1932; Closing Date: August 8, 1932 
Performances: 10 
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Direction: Chamberlain Brown, Charles Schofield, and Robert Lively; Producer: Chamberlain Brown; Chore- 
ography, Scenery, Costumes, and Lighting: Uncredited, Musical Direction: Smith Ballew 

Cast: (Note—Names of performers are listed alphabetically.) Laurette Adams, William L. Andrews, John 
Armstrong, Florence Auer, Smith Ballew and His Orchestra, Valerie Bergere, Helen Bertram, Barbara 
Blair, Dwight Butcher, Carl Carmen, Terry Carroll, Frazer Coleman, Ruth Conley, Stella Demette, Mae 
Dix, Kate Woods Fiske, Robert Gordon, Betty Hanna, Vinton Haworth, Ina Hayward, Ray Hedge, Charles 
Hedley, Barre Hill, Marjorie Hoffman, Jonathan Hole, Frank Huyler, Paul Jacchia, Harold Kennedy, Pris- 
cilla Knowles, Salvatore LoCurto, Leda Lombard, Francis Lyman, Dorothy MacDonald, Edwin MacKenna, 
Nancy McCord, David Morris, Ethel Norris, John Patrick, Lillian Ridley, The Ritz Quartette (Chester 
Bree, Neil Evans, James Ryan, and William H. Stamm), Charles Schofield, Almira Sessions, Cecile Sher- 
man, Danny Simmons, Autumn Simms, Peter Smallwood, Louis Tanno, Paul Taubman, 3 Flashes of 
Lightning, Leslie Urbach, Valerie Valaire, Percy Verwaynen, Herbert Warren, Pierre Watkin, Ernest Whit- 
man, Robert Williamson, Edwin Wilson 


Sketches and Musical Sequences 


Act One: Overture (The Smith Ballew Orchestra}; “The Birth of the Vaudeville Bill”: (a) “If It Ain’t Love” 
(lyric by Andy Razaf, Don Redman, and Thomas “Fats” Waller, music by Andy Razaf and Thomas “Fats” 
Waller) (Singer and Mistress of Ceremonies: Ina Hayward; The Man in the Box: Frank Huyler; Mrs. Knick- 
erbocker: Almira Sessions; The Usher: Carl Carmen; Mr. Knickerbocker: Charles Schofield; Patron: Har- 
old Kennedy) and (b) “Myrt and Marge” (radio sketch) (Vinton Haworth, Ray Hedge); “Moving Pictures” 
(sketch) (Casting Director: Herbert Warren; Office Boy: Leslie Urbach; Terry Carroll: As Herself; Director: 
Louis Tanno); “Harlemade”: (a) “My Mom” (lyric and music by Walter Donaldson) (Ernest Whitman); (b) 
3 Flashes of Lightning; and (c) “The Penitent” (Monte: William L. Andrews; Williams: Percy Verwaynen; 
Freddi: Lillian Ridley; Ashley: Ernest Whitman); “The Torch Singer”: “Another Love Affair” (Leda Lom- 
bard); “Operetta—The Mode ‘Costume Room’”: (a) Helen Bertram: As Herself (*); Toni Cummings: Frazer 
Coleman; Mable Stork: Nancy McCord); (b) Medley (The Ritz Quartette}; and (c) “Song of the Vagabonds” 
(The Vagabond King, 1925; lyric by Brian Hooker, music by Rudolf Friml) (Charles Hedley, Chorus); 
“Shakespeare”: Scene from King John by William Shakespeare (Constance: Florence Auer; Cardinal: Pierre 
Watkin); “In a Radio Station” (sketch) (Ray: Ray Hedge; Ina: Ina Hayward; Station Announcer: Jonathan 
Hole; The Noises: Peter Smallwood; The Pilot: Vinton Haworth; Edna Wallace Hopper: Valerie Valaire; 
Tony Wons: Frazer Coleman; The Mills Brothers: The Ritz Quartette}; “Grand Opera”: (a) Prologue from I 
Pagliacci (music by Ruggiero Leoncavallo) (Barre Hill); and End of Act IV from Carmen (music by Georges 
Bizet) (Carmen: Stella Demette; Don Jose: Charles Hedley; Escamillo: Barre Hill; Claque: Frank Huyler, 
John Patrick, Carl Carmen, Dwight Butcher, Salvatore LoCurto, John Armstrong); “East Lynne” (sketch) 
(Spirit of Dramatic Stock: Peter Smallwood, Lady Isabel: Priscilla Knowles; Joyce: Valerie Valaire; Barbara 
Hare: Ruth Conley; Sir Francis Leveson: Pierre Watkin; Archibald Carlyle: Robert Gordon); “Musical 
Comedy: That New Gang of Mine”: (a) “Skit Skat” (Song—Barbara Blair, The Ritz Quartette; Sketch— 
Francis Cameron: Jonathan Hole; Drina: Ethel Norris; Wanda: Betty Hanna; Pierre Roy: Edwin MacKenna; 
Larsen Todsen: Louis Tanno; Therese: Marjorie Hoffman; Phil: Francis Lyman); (b) “Forward March” 
(Dancers: Ethel Norris, Francis Lyman; Bartender: Robert Williamson; Lieutenant: Leslie Urbach; The 
Gang: The Ritz Quartette; Martin Wentworth Rutledge: Edwin Wilson; Isadore: Autumn Simms; Cynthia 
Cameron: Valerie Valaire); (c) Dance (Edwin MacKenna); (d) “Loving You the Way I Do” (Hot Rhythm, 
1930; lyric by Jack Scholl and Will Morrissey, music by Eubie Blake) (Ethel Norris); (e) “Entrance of Tod- 
son” from Die Walkure (music by Richard Wagner) (Louis Tanno); (f) “My Hideaway” (Frazer Coleman); 
and (g) “Oceans of Love” (Valerie Valaire, Company) 

Act Two: Songs (The Smith Ballew Orchestra); “The Community Players: Picking a Play” (sketch) (Kitty De 
Wolfe: Valerie Bergere; Enid: Laurette Adams; Grace: Autumn Simms; Helene Gillette: Betty Hanna; Ken- 
neth: Paul Jacchia; Cab: Leslie Urbach; John De Wolfe: Herbert Warren; Mr. Volpi: Louis Tanno); “Con- 
cert”: (a) ‘Come to the Fair” (lyric and music by Easthope Martin and Helen Taylor) (Charles Hedley); 
(b) Piano Concert: Konzertstuck in F Minor, Opus 79 (music by Carl Maria von Weber) (Paul Taubman); 
and (c) Selection from I] Trovatore (music by Giuseppe Verdi) (Cecile Sherman, Charles Hedley); “Bur- 
lesque” (sketch) (Woman: Mae Dix; Man: Harold Kennedy); Strip Dance: “You’re My Everything” (The 
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Laugh Parade, 1931; lyric by Mort Dixon and Joe Young, music by Harry Warren) (Dorothy MacDonald); 
“Drama”: “Taken from Life” (sketch) (Mother: Florence Auer; Father: Pierre Watkin; Older Son: Charles 
Hedley; Older Son’s Wife: Ruth Conley; Brother: David Morris); “Vaudeville”: (a) “My Silent Love” (lyric 
by Edward Heyman, music by Dana Suesse) (Ina Hayward); (b) “Lullaby of the Leaves” (lyric by Joe Young, 
music by Bernice Petkere) (Ina Hayward); (c) “Sleep, Baby Sleep” (lyric and music by Johnny Tucker and 
Joe Schuster) (Kate Woods Fiske}; and (d) “The Irish Rag” (Danny Simmons); Finale: “O.K. America” 
(Company) 

(*) Note: For this sequence, the New York Times reported that Helen Bertram performed numbers from Flo- 
rodora (London, 1899; New York, 1900), Erminie (London, 1885; New York, 1886], and The Chocolate 
Soldier (Vienna, 1908; New York, 1909). 


Chamberlain Brown’s Scrap Book was a revue that threw in everything, possibly even the kitchen sink. 
The hodgepodge covered virtually every genre of show business: vaudeville, burlesque, the movies, radio, 
Harlem entertainment, torch singers, strip teasers, operettas, opera, musical comedy, drama, Shakespeare, and 
classical music. There was even a sketch about community theatre. 

J.B. (John Byram) in the Times said “vaudeville it definitely was, although the trained seals and acrobats 
were missing.” Had the “long, noisy, uncontrolled, and undiscriminating” evening been “whipped into shape 
and produced with a little care” the show might have emerged as an “entertainment” instead of a “melee.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the “best act” of the evening was a burlesque sketch in which one-time 
Minsky performer Mae Dix disrobed and did “strange things with her famed indiarubberlike stomach”; fol- 
lowing Mae’s routine, Dorothy MacDonald also disrobed, but “more teasingly.” 

Time reported that while producer Brown classified the production as “vaudeville,” Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation deemed it a “revue” and ordered the thirty-three Equity members who were in the production to quit 
or face expulsion from the union. But no one quit the show, no one was ousted from the union, and the show 
played two performances daily, plus a Sunday showing, at prices in the twenty-five cents to one-dollar range. 
In the meantime, Best Plays reported that because the “potpourri of vaudeville” was “strung together on so 
slender a thread of plot,” Equity permitted Sunday-night showings. But for all the brouhaha between Brown 
and Equity, the show managed just ten performances before shuttering. 


RUMBA (aka CUBAN OVERTURE) 


Music: George Gershwin 

Theatre: Lewisohn Stadium 

Opening Date: August 17, 1932 

The work was performed by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra and conducted by Albert 

Coates. 

As noted in the entry for George Gershwin’s Second Rhapsody, orchestral works by Broadway and opera 
composers represented in this book are included in order to provide a chronological context for their theatre 
works. 

On February 28, 1932, an article in the New York Times noted that Gershwin spent “his Havana vacation 
in an exhausting study of the Cuban rumba dance music with a view to composing a work around the peculiar 
rhythms of this native music.” Later articles in the newspaper reported that the self-described “symphonic 
overture” titled Rumba would include a “full orchestra augmented by the maracas, gourd, bongo and Cuban 
sticks of the usual marimba ensemble.” 

The work was first presented on August 17, 1932, at Lewisohn Stadium in an evening exclusively devoted 
to Gershwin music, and conductor Albert Coates and guest conductor William Daley shared the podium 
(for Rumba, Coates conducted). H.T. in the Times wasn’t all that impressed by the evening, and noted that 
Gershwin “achieved last night what only Beethoven and Wagner” had done at Lewisohn Stadium during the 
season: “a program all to himself.” The critic wondered “what would it profit us to inveigh against the mani- 
fest disproportionateness of singling out Mr. Gershwin as the one American composer to be honored thus?” 
Did it have to do with such a matter as “the Great God Publicity”? Further, if Gershwin had “pretentions” 
for consideration as “a truly gifted composer,” then the “almost unvarying sameness and formlessness” of 
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the evening’s selections weren’t helpful. But “on his own terms” Gershwin had “a native and indigenous 
voice.” As for the Rumba, it “was merely old Gershwin in recognizable form.” 

The program included the first performance of the Second Rhapsody at Lewisohn Stadium as well as 
An American in Paris, Rhapsody in Blue, Concerto in F, the overture to Of Thee I Sing, and such songs as 
“Wintergreen for President,” “Fascinating Rhythm,” “The Man I Love,” “Liza,” and “I Got Rhythm.” Oscar 
Levant was piano soloist for Concerto in F, and Gershwin was piano soloist for the Rhapsody in Blue, the 
Second Rhapsody, and the medley of his Broadway songs. 

The Times reported that seventeen thousand concertgoers attended the event (and were “enormously 
enthusiastic”), and that four thousand were turned away (“many protesting bitterly”). 

A few months later Gershwin changed the title of Rumba to Cuban Overture. The work has been re- 
corded numerous times, including a Deutsche Grammophon collection (CD # 431-625-2) by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and conducted by James Levine (the recording also includes Rhapsody in Blue, An 
American in Paris, and a suite from Porgy and Bess). 


SMILING FACES 


“A New Musical Comepy”’ 


Theatre: Shubert Theatre 

Opening Date: August 30, 1932; Closing Date: September 24, 1932 

Performances: 33 

Book: Harry Clarke 

Lyrics: Mack Gordon 

Music: Harry Revel 

Direction: R. H. Burnside; Producer: Although uncredited, The Messrs. Shubert were the producers; Chore- 
ography: Merriel Abbott; Scenery: Watson Barratt; Costumes: Ernest Schrapps (name sometimes given as 
Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest R. Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro} and George Jacobson, Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Uncredited 

Cast: Barbara Williams (Helen Sydney), Bradford Hatton (George Black, Waiter), Roy Royston (Robert, aka 
Bob, Bowington), Boyd Davis (Perkins), Charles Collins (Arthur Lawrence), Hope Emerson (Amy Edwards], 
Ray Romain (First Assistant], Tom Romain (Second Assistant), Dorothy Stone (Peggy Post}, Fred Stone 
(Monument Spleen), Isabel O’Madigan (Sybilla Richter], Adora Andrews (Cordonia Potts}, Ali Yous- 
soff (Horatio Dalrymple}, Eddie Garvie (Edward Richter}, Doris Patston (Mildred McKay), Harold Offer 
(Bellhop), Rex Coover (Minister), Carl Duart (Bishop); The Merriel Abbott Dancers: Peaches Dahl, May 
Haas, Rose Kirsner, Fritzi Deuss, Eileen Moss, Lorraine Santchi, La Norma Bourgeois, Genevieve Irwin, 
Dorothy Bell, Merle Smith, Evelyn Pearce, Josephine Buckley, Pauline Bensinger, Peggy Marshall, Mildred 
Ocen, Florence Wilson; Show Girls: Leone Krans, Myrtle Candee, Jeanne Ellyn, Helene Cambridge, Rena 
McAfee, Janice Winter, Eleanor Fairley, Agatha Phillips; Boys: Thomas Sternfeld, Joe Kaye, Harold Offer, 
John Perkins, Frank Kimball, Clark Leston, Carl Duart, Rex Coover 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Long Island and in Havana. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening: “Sport Is Sport” (Barbara Williams, Tom Romain, Ray Romain, The Merriel Abbott Danc- 
ers, Chorus); “I’ve Fallen Out of Love” (Dorothy Stone, Show Girls, Boys); “Sweet Little Stranger” (Doro- 
thy Stone, Charles Collins, The Merriel Abbott Dancers); “Shakin’ the Shakespeare” (Fred Stone, Dorothy 
Stone); Finaletto: “Shakin’ the Shakespeare” (reprise) (Barbara Williams, Ensemble); “Thank You, Don’t 
Mention It” (Dorothy Stone, Charles Collins, Roy Royston); “Smart Set” (Four Abbotteers, Ensemble); 
“Poor Little, Shy Little, Demure Little Me” (Hope Emerson, Boys); “(There’s a Bluebird at My Window 
and a) Landlord at My Door!” (Fred Stone, Show Girls); “There Will Be a Girl” (Dorothy Stone, Charles 
Collins); Finale (Company) 
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Act Two: “In Havana” (Barbara Williams, Ensemble, The Merriel Abbott Dancers); “Think of My Reputation” 
(Dorothy Stone, Roy Royston); “Quick Henry the Flit” (Roy Royston); “Can’t Get Rid of Me” (Fred Stone, 
Hope Emerson); “Little Stucco in the Sticks” (Doris Patston, Roy Royston]; “(I) Stumbled Over You (and 
Fell in Love)” (Doris Patston, Charles Collins); “Falling Out of Love” (Dorothy Stone, Boys); “Acrobatic 
Dance” (Dorothy Bell, The Merriel Abbott Dancers); Specialty (Fred Stone}; “There Will Be a Girl” (re- 
prise) (Dorothy Stone, Roy Royston; danced by Tom Romain and Ray Romain), “(It’s Just an) Old Spanish 
Custom” (Hope Emerson); Finale (Company) 


Like so many of Fred Stone’s musicals, Smiling Faces was something of a family affair. He played the role 
of film director Monument Spleen, and during the pre-Broadway tour the character of film star Peggy Post 
was played by his daughter Paula, and for New York by his daughter Dorothy. For the tryout, Billy Taylor 
performed the role of Arthur Lawrence, and for Broadway was succeeded by Dorothy’s husband Charles Col- 
lins. Like his previous effort Ripples (which had starred Stone; his wife, Allene Crater; and their daughters 
Dorothy and Paula), Stone’s magic didn’t quite work for Smiling Faces and so it wasn’t a hit on the order of 
The Wizard of Oz (1903) and The Red Mill (1906). The new musical was gone in four weeks and was Stone’s 
swan song to Broadway. But at least the show was somewhat timely in its setting: Gershwin’s Rumba (which 
was soon retitled Cuban Overture) had premiered at Lewisohn Stadium two weeks earlier, and the entire 
second act of Smiling Faces took place in Havana. 

The fluffy plot dealt with movie actress Peggy (Dorothy), who can’t marry blueblood Arthur (Collins) be- 
cause of her lack of social status. But rich boy Bob Bowington (Roy Royston) comes up with a novel idea: he 
and Peggy will marry, she’ll achieve instant social acceptance, they can then get divorced, and with such an 
advantageous marriage behind her she can wed Arthur. But cupid gets in the way, and Bob and Peggy decide 
they’ll stay married. 

Brooks Atkinson (who now no longer called himself J. Brooks Atkinson) in the New York Times said the 
“hackneyed” musical was “completely uninspired” and surrounded by “dullness,” and if its script were pub- 
lished “everyone associated with it would die of mortification.” Although Fred had “little of the suppleness 
and lightness” of his earlier years, he danced “sprightly” and was occasionally reminiscent “of his foolish, 
straw-man youth.” The Merriel Abbott Dancers “creditably” acquitted themselves, the décor was “hand- 
some,” and the costumes “tastefully selected.” As a result, Smiling Faces was a “pleasant entertainment to 
gaze at after a summer of empty theatres.” 

An unsigned review in Time noted that the plot was “elaborately trite” and said there were two good 
songs, “(I) Stumbled Over You (and Fell in Love)” and “(There’s a Bluebird at My Window and a} Landlord at 
My Door!” While there was “a great deal of dancing,” there wasn’t “quite enough” because if the cast had 
danced all the time, the musical would have been a “fine show.” The critic also mentioned that the show’s 
“sexy” jokes dealt exclusively with the “intermediate sex” and provided an example: Question: “Since this 
is A Midsummer Night’s Dream, you don’t mind if I wander around among the fairies?” Answer: “That’s up 
to you—lead your own life.” 

In October 1928, Fred had been scheduled to appear with Dorothy in Three Cheers, but in August was 
seriously injured in an airplane accident and so his friend Will Rogers stepped in to replace him (for more 
information, see Ripples). For Smiling Faces, Stone did an impersonation of Rogers (probably in his second 
act specialty sequence). 

The collection Arden and Ohman (Volume 2) (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1975-3A/3B) includes two 
songs from the score sung by Frank Luther with dual pianists Victor Arden and Phil Ohman and Their Or- 
chestra, “(I) Stumbled Over You (and Fell in Love)” and “There Will Be a Girl.” Unfortunately, other songs in 
the show such as “Shakin’ the Shakespeare,” “Quick Henry the Flit,” and “Little Stucco in the Sticks” seem 
to have gone unrecorded. 

Note that Mack Gordon and Harry Revel’s score included “It’s Just an Old Spanish Custom”; for the 1934 
Paramount film We’re Not Dressing, the team’s song “It’s Just a New Spanish Custom” was performed by 
Ethel Merman and Leon Errol and was later recorded by Merman. It seems likely both are the same number, 
but with a change of title. 

It wasn’t surprising that the New York program failed to credit a lighting designer (very few musicals 
did during the era), but it was odd that no producer or musical director was cited. It seems that the Messrs. 
Shubert produced, and while Oscar Bradley was the show’s musical director during the tryout, no one seems 
to know who stood at the podium during the thirty-three Broadway performances. 
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BALLYHOO OF 1932 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: September 6, 1932; Closing Date: November 26, 1932 

Performances: 95 

Book (Sketches): Norman Anthony; additional dialogue by Sig Herzig 

Lyrics: E. Y. Harburg 

Music: Lewis E. Gensler 

Direction: Book directed by Gus Shy; Producers: Ballyhoo Productions, Inc. (Bobby Connolly, Lewis E. 
Gensler, Norman Anthony, and Russell Patterson); Choreography: Bobby Connolly; Scenery and Cos- 
tumes: Russell Patterson; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Sam Gurski’s Ballyhoo Orchestra 
conducted by Max Meth 

Cast: Willie Howard, Eugene Howard, Jeanne Aubert, Lulu McConnell, Bob Hope, Vera Marshe (formerly 
Marsh), Hugh Cameron, Gloria Gilbert, Tom Harty, Donald Stewart, Ralph Sanford, Paul Hartman, 
Grace Hartman, Lucille Clay Osborne, Milton Leroy, Jack Stillman, Priscilla Gumey, Billy Marvil, Paul 
Murdock, Ray Halberg, Nina Mae McKinney, Sunny O’Dea, Edna Pence, Alice Carleton; The Albertina 
Rasch Specialty Dancers: Dorissa Nelova (Leading Dancer), Helene Carson, Vida McLain, Margaret 
Durande, Ruth Fischer, Josephine Robert, Inga Anderson, Mary Brooks, Marguerite Slattery; Dancers: 
Marjorie Baglin, Firley Banks, Mildred Borst, Lucille Brodin, Marion Forbes, Barbara Coswell, Dorothy 
Day, Gigi Gilpin, Gloria Glennon, Rosalie (possibly Rosalind) Golden, Irene Hamlin, Helen Hannan, 
Ann Hardman, Pearl Harris, Jane Lane, Constance Madison, Evelyn March, Sonny Nelson, Catherine 
Reynolds, Bernice Roberts, Rita Stone, Ruth Tara, Dorothy Van Hest, Amy Weber, Flo Spink; Show 
Girls: Julia Barker, Patricia Brooks (possibly Brookes), Ethel Britton, Phyllis Carrol, Teresa Cordova, 
Pat Dolan, Irene Stevens, Ruth Reiter, Olivia Scevioure, Frances Sinclair, Drucilla Strain; Gentlemen of 
the Ensemble: Leon Alton (possibly Elton), Al Bloom, Jack Coogan, Ray Dawley, Jack Douglas, Buddy 
Hertelle, Dock Kennedy, Bill Meader, Gordon Merrick, John Peters, Jack Ross, Sid Salzer, Dan Weyler, 
Joe Cary (possibly Carey); Singers (probably The Jubilee Singers}: Nixon Gro, Todd Clarence, Simmons 
Gro, Felix Douglas, Joe Willis, Maurice Willis, Lloyd Mitchell, Paul Johnson, Frederick Whieldin, E. N. 
Broadnox, Juane Hernandez, John Ricks 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Ballyhoo Complaint Department” (Bob Hope); “Times Square” (sketch) (Newsboy: Al Bloom; 
Delivery Man: Buddy Hertelle; Miss Park Avenue: Florence Earle; Minister: Paul Hartman; Nurse: Fir- 
ley Banks; Baby: Rosalind Golden; D.A.R.: Lucille Clay Osborne, Dorothy Van Hest, Gloria Glennon, 
Ruth Reiter; Sandwich Men: Sid Salzer, Jack Douglas, Jack Ross, Joe Cary, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Ensemble); “Falling Off the Wagon” (Tom Harty, Vera Marshe, Girls and Boys); “Penthouse” (sketch) 
(Mr. Goldman: Willie Howard; Mr. Goldman: Eugene Howard; Shanahan: Ralph Sanford); “Thrill Me” 
(She: Jeanne Aubert; He: Milton Leroy; Street Singer: Donald Stewart); Bob Hope; “Street Car” (sketch] 
(First Passenger: Willie Howard, First Lady: Lulu McConnell; Second Lady: Lucille Clay Osborne; 
Conductor: Ralph Sanford; Drunk: Paul Hartman); “Old-Fashioned Wedding” (Bob Hope, Vera Marshe, 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Bridal Party; dance specialty by The Albertina Rasch Specialty Dancers); 
“Columbus Circle” (sketch) (Orator: Willie Howard; Radicals: Ensemble); “How Do You Do It?” (Don- 
ald Stewart, Ladies of the Ensemble; dance by Jack Stillman, Priscilla Gurney); “A Hollywood Training 
Camp” (sketch) (Doorman: Ralph Sanford; Margreta Garbitch: Jeanne Aubert; Manager: Paul Murdock; 
Entourage: Lucille Clay Osborne, Patricia Brookes, Priscilla Gurney, Grace Hartman; Ronald Gable: 
John Peters; Clark Montgomery: Paul Hartman; Whattaman Jones: Tom Harty; Fiddler: Billy Marvil; 
Reporters, Spectators, and Ushers: Ensemble); “Hillbillies” (sketch) (Willie Howard, Eugene Howard, 
Ray Halberg, Billy Marvil); “Big Business” (sketch) (First Operator: Vera Marshe; Second Operator: Lu- 
cille Clay Osborne; Mr. Throckmorton: Hugh Cameron; Mr. McGillicuddy: Ralph Sanford), “Mad about 
Yonkers” (Willie Howard, Vera Marshe, Lucille Clay Osborne, Girls); “Talker Backer” (Bob Hope}; Fi- 
nale: “Ballyhujah” (sung by Willie Howard; sketch included—President: Eugene Howard; Senator from 
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Maine: Paul Hartman, Senator from Kentucky: Tom Harty; Senator from Texas: Hugh Cameron; Sena- 
tor from California: Ralph Sanford; Porter: Willie Howard; Politician: Ralph Sanford; Minsky: Bob Hope; 
Recruiting Officer: Paul Murdock; Newsboy: Tom Harty; Realtor: Jack Stillman; Auctioneer: Al Bloom; 
Medicine Man: Donald Stewart; Movie Barker: Leon Elton; Senators, Pages, Ladies of the Ensemble, and 
Choir: Company) 

Act Two: “Love, Nuts and Noodles” (Nina Mae McKinney; danced by Girls}; “A Pullman Smoker” (sketch) 
(First Traveller: Eugene Howard; Second Traveller: Bob Hope; Third Traveller: Willie Howard; Con- 
ductor: Ralph Sanford); “How Do You Do It?” (reprise) (The Albertina Rasch Specialty Dancers); “An 
Evening at Home” (sketch) (Mr. Pincus: Willie Howard; Mrs. Pincus: Lulu McConnell); “Roulette 
Wheel” (sequence includes “Riddle Me This,” sung by Donald Stewart; dance by Gloria Gilbert, Sunny 
O’Dea, and Girls and Boys); Bob Hope; “What Have You Got to Have?” (Jeanne Aubert, Willie Howard, 
Girls); “An Old-Fashioned Garden” (sketch) (Dick: Bob Hope; Bill: Donald Stewart; Betty: Vera Marshe; 
Mrs. Colfax: Florence Earle; Meadows: Hugh Cameron; Yvonne: Bernice Roberts); “Rigoletto” (sketch) 
(Soprano: Edna Pence; Soprano: Eugene Howard; Contralto: Alice Carleton; Baritone: Willie Howard); 
Finale (Company) 


The short-running Ballyhoo of 1932 followed the season’s previous revues Hey Nonny Nonny! and Cham- 
berlain Brown’s Scrap Book, which ran for thirty-two and ten respective performances. But at least Ballyhoo 
did appreciably better during its stay on Broadway, and it managed a run of almost three months. 

Ballyhoo gave audiences a chance to see two old favorites (Willie and Eugene Howard) and a new face 
named Bob Hope, who’d been in a handful of shows and was now a featured performer and the revue’s master 
of ceremonies (this on-the-job training no doubt prepared him for all those years of hosting the Oscars). The 
evening also featured the up-and-coming Paul and Grace Hartman, who would be welcome Broadway fixtures 
for almost twenty years. 

The revue was inspired by the then popular magazine Ballyhoo, which specialized in irreverent and some- 
times racy humor, much of it directed at advertisements. The magazine’s editor, Norman Anthony, served as 
the revue’s major sketch writer as well as one of its coproducers, and Russell Patterson’s sets and costumes 
captured the look of the magazine’s drawings. And of course no self-respecting revue could overlook a spoof of 
Hollywood, and so Ballyhoo offered “A Hollywood Training Camp,” and among the stars kidded were Ronald 
Gable, Clark Montgomery, and Margreta Garbitch. 

J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times said the revue was “lively and noisy” if not “downright disor- 
derly,” and the show’s first act finale “Ballyhujah” told the audience the only cure for the Depression blues 
was to pray to the great god Ballyhoo, advice that didn’t make much sense but brought the act to a “stir- 
ring” conclusion. The evening was never “witty or pointed” and “only occasionally” was “funny.” And two 
sequences “set a new low mark for tastelessness and vulgarity,” one of which was the “Street Car” sketch, 
“as vulgar a bit as the recent revue stage has turned up.” But the “valuable” Willie Howard gave his “best,” 
including his impersonations of a “Hebraic Scotsman” and of a radical who urges the masses to “rewolt! re- 
wolt!” Byram noted that Bob Hope was a “self-confident” comedian. 

E.B.W. (E. B. White) in the New Yorker said “simple body functions” came into their own in Ballyhoo and 
it was “probably just as well that the stage has finally decided to experiment with the idea” because “nobody 
can appreciate how well off the theatre was before all taste was abandoned till he has seen” Scene 6 (this was 
the “Street Car” skit, in which Willie Howard carried what Time said was “the most essential fixture for his 
bathroom”). Otherwise, the “spirited, melodious, and discouraging entertainment” then “reached its gloomy 
zenith in Scene 13, behind a hedge” (the sketch “Man about Yonkers”). 

The unsigned Time notice said the evening concentrated on spoofing advertisements, and when Willie 
Howard was “chief concentrator” the show was funny. The critic mentioned there were a “few good tunes” in 
the score, including “While We Have Bromo Seltzer in Our Love Nest” (which wasn’t listed in the program, 
and may have been the song “Old-Fashioned Wedding”). 

During the run, the sketch “Reunion in the 60s” was added. For the second edition of George White’s 
Music Hall Varieties and for the 1936 edition of George White’s Scandals, Willie Howard and Eugene Howard 
reprised their sketch “Rigoletto.” 

The collection Life’s a Funny Present (Rialto Records CD # SLRR-9306) includes “How Do You Do It?” 
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FLYING COLORS 


“THe New Howarb Dietz Revue” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: September 15, 1932; Closing Date: February 25, 1933 

Performances: 188 

Sketches: Unless otherwise noted, all sketches by Howard Dietz. 

Lyrics: Howard Dietz 

Music: Arthur Schwartz 

Direction: Howard Dietz; Producer: Max Gordon; Choreography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery and Lighting: Nor- 
man Bel-Geddes; Costumes: Constance Ripley; Musical Direction: The Al Goodman Orchestra conducted 
by Tom Jones 

Cast: Clifton Webb, Charles Butterworth, Tamara Geva, Patsy Kelly, Jean Sargent, Albertina Vitak, Imo- 
gene Coca, Larry Adler, Philip Loeb, Jay Wilson, Helen Carrington, June Blossom; The Albertina Rasch 
Dancers: Dorothy Dodd, Aida Conkey, Carol Renwick, Rosalie Trego, Katherine Laughlin, Teddy West, 
Florence Chumbecos, Katherine Mullowny, Irene McBride, Lillian Duncan, Virginia Whitmore, Wilma 
Roelof, Phyllis Cameron, Enis Early, Evelyn Monte, Ruth Gormley, Francis Nevins, Nancy Dolin, Max- 
ine Darrow, Janet Carver, Girls: Monette Moore, Bobby Johns, Consuelo Harris, Jackie Godfrey, Mildred 
Davenport, Lucille Watson, Leonore Cox, Winnie Johnson, Muriel Cook, Dolores Townsend, Elsie Bur- 
rows, Myrtle Quinland, Billie Yarbo, Wilhelmina Gray, Vera Bracken, Alfreda Allman, Lucille Cole, Dora 
White, Elida Webb; Boys: George Kirk, David Johns, George Magis, George Raymond, William Miley, 
Morrie Siegel, Lloyd Ericson, John Walsh 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Celebration” (Company); “Lost in a Crowd” (sketch by Howard Dietz and Charles Sherman) 
(Charles Butterworth, Others); “Two- Faced Woman” (Tamara Geva, Girls); “A Rainy Day” (Clifton 
Webb); “Just Around the Corner” (Jay Wilson, George Kirk, Philip Loeb); “Mother Told Me So” (Dorothy 
Dodd, Aida Conkey, Carol Renwick, Rosalie Trego, Katherine Laughlin, Teddy West, Florence Chum- 
becos, Katherine Mullowny, Irene McBride, Lillian Duncan, Virginia Whitmore, Wilma Roelof, Phyllis 
Cameron, Enis Early, Evelyn Monte, Ruth Gormley, Francis Nevins, Nancy Dolin, Maxine Darrow, Janet 
Carver); “On the American Plan” (sketch by Howard Dietz and George S. Kaufman) (Clifton Webb, Patsy 
Kelly, Others); “A Shine on Your Shoes” (Buddy Ebsen, Vilma Ebsen, Monette Moore, Larry Adler); “A 
Christmas Card” (George Kirk, David Johns, George Magis, George Raymond, William Miley, Morrie 
Siegel, Lloyd Ericson, John Walsh); “Sister Act” (Clifton Webb, Charles Butterworth, Philip Loeb); “Bon 
Voyage” (sketch by Howard Dietz and Corey Ford) (Lessie Bevis: Patsy Kelly; Uncle Norman: Philip Loeb; 
Papa: Jay Wilson; Mama: Helen Carrington; Cousin Carrie: June Blossom; Mr. Oliver: George Kirk; Mrs. 
Oliver: Vilma Ebsen; Junior: Larry Adler; Jo-Jo: Imogene Coca; Passengers, Steward, Porter, Others: En- 
semble); “Alone Together” (danced by Clifton Webb and Tamara Geva; sung by Jean Sargent); “The Har- 
vey Woofter Five Point Plan” (Charles Butterworth); “Louisiana Hayride” (Clifton Webb, Tamara Geva, 
Monette Moore, Bobby Johns, Consuello Harris, Jackie Godfrey, Mildred Davenport, Lucille Wilson, 
Leonore Cox, Winnie Johnson, Muriel Cook, Dolores Townsend, Elsie Burrows, Myrtle Quinland, Billie 
Yarbo, Wilhelmina Gray, Vera Bracken, Alfreda Allman, Lucille Cole, Dora White, Elida Webb, Boys) 

Act Two: “Reprise” (Ensemble]; “Service” (sketch by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connolly) (Charles But- 
terworth, Philip Loeb); “Mein Kleine Akrobat” (Clifton Webb, Girls); “Smokin’ Reefers” (Jean Sargent, 
Ensemble); “It Was Never Like This” (Buddy Ebsen, Vilma Ebsen, Imogene Coca, Larry Adler); “The 
Surgeon’s Debut” (Doctor Eric Trevelyan: Clifton Webb; Harold Jasper: Charles Butterworth; Miss Maris: 
Imogene Coca; Doctor Kaufman: Philip Loeb; Mrs. Balfour-Chatfield: Helen Carrington; Katherine: June 
Blossom; Fanny: Jean Sargent; Photographer, Attendant, Musicians, Others: Ensemble); “Riding Habit” 
(Tamara Geva, Boys); “The Salesman” (sketch by Howard Dietz and Corey Ford) (Mr. Tillinghast: Charles 
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Butterworth; Mrs. McVitty: Patsy Kelly}; Valse Finaletto: “My Heart Is Part of You” (Clifton Webb, Al- 
bertina Vitak); “Fatal Fascination” (Charles Butterworth, Patsy Kelly); “Day After Day” (Clifton Webb), 
“All’s Well” (Clifton Webb, Charles Butterworth, Tamara Geva, Patsy Kelly, Company) 


Flying Colors was another of the new-styled smart and intimate revues with scores mostly by Howard 
Dietz and Arthur Schwartz, and while the formula worked for The Little Show, Three’s a Crowd, and The 
Band Wagon, there was a feeling that Flying Colors trod overly familiar territory. The revue was capitalized 
at $125,000, and, according to its producer, Max Gordon, in his autobiography, Max Gordon Presents, it lost 
every penny. But the show managed a run of almost six months, and its sketches, songs, and scenic effects 
sure sound special. And the star-studded cast included Clifton Webb, Charles Butterworth, Patsy Kelly, Ta- 
mara Geva, Imogene Coca, and brother-and-sister dance team Buddy and Vilma Ebsen. 

For its era, the word intimate in its theatrical sense meant a show that avoided the mega-sized casts typi- 
cal of an Earl Carroll production, but by today’s standards a show like Flying Colors, with a cast of some sixty 
performers, would be considered about as large and lavish as they come. 

At least seven songs in Dietz and Schwartz's score have enjoyed an afterlife. The cheerful Depression 
picker-upper “A Shine on Your Shoes” is probably the revue’s best-known number, and it and the carnival- 
like “Louisiana Hayride” were interpolated into MGM’s 1953 film The Band Wagon (incidentally, the latter 
makes a nice companion piece to Schwartz and Oscar Hammerstein II’s “Tennessee Fish Fry,” which was 
introduced in the 1940 New York World’s Fair revue American Jubilee). The darkly romantic if somewhat 
bleak ballad “Alone Together” was on the order of “Dancing in the Dark” from The Band Wagon (one critic 
referred to it as “Dancing in the Schwartz”) and was part of Judy Garland’s legendary 1961 Carnegie Hall 
concert (and is preserved on the concert’s recording). “Two-Faced Woman” was filmed for The Band Wagon, 
cut prior to the movie's release, and then used in the Joan Crawford 1953 soap opera Torch Song. The merry 
lament “Triplets” was dropped during the tryout, became part of two other shows during the mid- and late 
1930s, and then much later emerged as one of MGM's greatest musical moments when it was added to The 
Band Wagon film. “Mein Kleine Akrobat” was interpolated into the 1936 London musical Follow the Sun. 
And “Smokin’ Reefers” has become a quaint novelty item of the era (a program note helpfully identified 
reefer as “a narcotic cigarette, made from the mariahuana weed, frequently smoked in the tropics and recently 
popular in Harlem”). For more information about “Two-Faced Woman,” see The Band Wagon, and for more 
details about “Triplets,” see the concluding paragraph of this entry. At least two other songs from the score 
enjoyed currency, “A Rainy Night” and “Fatal Fascination,” and note that the second act opening “Reprise” 
was apparently a new song and not a reprise of one heard earlier in the revue. 

The sketches were mostly by Dietz, with assistance from George S. Kaufman, Marc Connelly, Corey 
Ford, and Frank Sherman. A particular standout was “The Surgeon’s Debut” in which a surgeon makes his, 
yes, surgical debut in a manner befitting a stage celebrity making his first movie. In the operating room are 
photographers and musicians, with Webb the star doctor and Butterworth the hapless patient. Another sketch 
(“On the American Plan”) featured a hotel for suicides, and an unsigned review in Time noted that when a 
guest jumps from the twenty-third floor we’re told he made a “very pretty landing”; another guest demands 
orange juice with his cyanide; and a frustrated guest who can afford a room no higher than the second floor 
jumps out his window, returns to his room in order to jump out again, and endlessly repeats the cycle. 

Time liked a sequence when Butterworth told Kelly that on his trip to Europe aboard the Ile de France 
he was seasick just one time, for five days and five nights. The critic said “A Rainy Day” was the score’s best 
song; “Alone Together” the best dance; “Smokin’ Reefers” the evening’s “shocker”; and “Louisiana Hayride” 
offered the most “ingenious” set. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times also used the word “ingenious” to describe what Norman Bel- 
Geddes devised for “Louisiana Hayride.” The designer utilized film as part of the décor, and the accompanying 
movie provided an “eye-filling display” as it gave a “focal depth to a fluid and enrapturing vista.” Although 
Atkinson said the revue had “taste, skill and finished splendor,” he nonetheless found the evening a “tepid 
copy” of its “spirited predecessors.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker praised the “attractive” newcomers Buddy and Vilma Ebsen, and 
noted they took “a lot of bows,” and he decided the evening’s best number was “Sister Act,” a “droll bur- 
lesque” of Southern sister acts performed by Webb, Butterworth, and Philip Loeb (all apparently in drag). 
Benchley mentioned that “Christmas Card” was a snow scene set to “excellent Christmas music” (and At- 
kinson described the sequence as “genuinely romantic”). 
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The revue underwent numerous changes during the tryout. Albertina Vitak was the principal dancer, 
but when Tamara Geva joined the cast the dances for Vitak were divided between the two; Agnes de Mille 
and Warren Leonard were the choreographers, but were replaced by Albertina Rasch; and four numbers were 
cut: the sketch “The Farmer’s Son,” the dance sequence “The Butler Carries On,” and the songs “Break the 
Rhythm” and “Triplets.” 

The tryout was also notorious for the attempted suicide of producer Max Gordon, in a would-be grisly imi- 
tation of the revue’s hotel sketch. Depressed by his financial situation, he tried to kill himself in Philadelphia's 
Forrest Theatre during the revue’s tryout but was restrained and later hospitalized. In his above-referenced 
autobiography, Gordon reported that he looked at the Forrest's marble staircase and then ran to the top of the 
steps and began to climb the balustrade. He said he remembered nothing else about the incident, and was later 
told he threatened to jump. When he returned to his hotel suite, he tried to jump out the window. At this point, 
his wife called a doctor, who sedated him; he was later admitted to a sanitarium. With rest and treatments he 
recovered, and his career rebounded. He was especially successful with comedies, a number of which became 
some of the biggest hits of the 1930s and 1940s, including his greatest success, Garson Kanin’s Born Yesterday 
(1946), which played for 1,642, performances. Among his other hits were The Women (1936; 657 performances); 
My Sister Eileen (1940; 864 performances), Junior Miss (1941; 710 performances); The Doughgirls (1942; 671 
performances); and his final show The Solid Gold Cadillac (1953; 526 performances). 

Original cast performances by Clifton Webb for “A Rainy Day” and Jean Sargent for “Alone Together” 
are included in the two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Met/Sony Records # MET-802-CD). 
Cast member Sargent (and Ted Waring and Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians) recorded a number of songs from 
the revue on RCA Victor’s short-lived early version of LP releases; the Flying Colors set (released by RCA 
LP # L-16016) includes “Louisiana Hayride,” “A Shine on Your Shoes,” “A Rainy Day,” “Mother Told Me 
So,” “Smokin’ Reefers,” “Two-Faced Woman,” and “Alone Together.” The collection The Music of Arthur 
Schwartz Volume One (Box Office/JJA Records LP # JJA-1975-6/A-6/B) includes “Louisiana Hayride” (The 
Eva Jessye Choir with Leo Reisman’s Orchestra), “A Shine on Your Shoes” (Frank Luther with Leo Reisman’s 
Orchestra), “A Rainy Day” (Clifton Webb with Leo Reisman’s Orchestra), “Mother Told Me So” (Beatrice 
Lillie and unidentified orchestra), medley of “Smokin’ Reefers” and “Two-Faced Woman” (Fred Waring’s 
Orchestra), “Two-Faced Woman” (Skinnay Ennis with Hal Kemp’s Orchestra}, and “Alone Together” (Jean 
Sargent with Fred Waring’s Orchestra). 

The two-LP collection Dietz & Schwartz: Alone Together (Monmouth Records # MR-6604/6605) includes 
“Fatal Fascination,” “A Shine on Your Shoes,” “Alone Together,” “Louisiana Hayride,” and “A Rainy Day”; 
Arthur Schwartz Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-137) includes “Smokin’ Reefers”; Beatrice 
Lillie Sings (JJC Records LP # ST-3003) includes “Mother Told Me So”; and the soundtrack album of The Band 
Wagon (Rhino Records CD # R2—72253) includes “Triplets,” “Louisiana Hayride,” “A Shine on Your Shoes,” 
and the deleted “Two-Faced Woman.” 

As noted, “Triplets” had a convoluted history. The madcap song about three babies who hate one another 
was first heard during the tryout of Flying Colors, where it was performed by Webb, Kelly, and Coca. It was 
cut before the show reached Broadway, but later resurfaced during the tryout of Dietz and Schwartz’s 1935 
revue At Home Abroad, and there it was performed as a solo by Beatrice Lillie. It was again dropped prior 
to New York, and finally made its Broadway debut in Dietz and Schwartz’s 1937 book musical Between the 
Devil when it was performed by The Tune Twisters (Andy Love, Jack Lathrop, and Bob Wacker), who during 
the show’s tryout were known as The Savoy Club Boys. For the 1953 film The Band Wagon, the triplets ter- 
rible were Fred Astaire, Nanette Fabray, and Jack Buchanan (who had starred in Between the Devil sixteen 
years earlier). 


EARL CARROLL VANITIES (1932; Tenth Edition) 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST REVUE” / “Most STUPENDOUS EDITION” 


Theatre: Broadway Theatre 

Opening Date: September 27, 1932; Closing Date: December 10, 1932 

Performances: 87 

Sketches (Dialogue): Jack McGowan; additional dialogue by Eugene Conrad; additional sketches by Ethel 
Shannon Jackson, Jack Murray, and Raymond Peck 
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Lyrics: Ted Koehler; additional lyrics by Sidney Clare, Haven Gillespie, Edward Hayman, and Charles Tobias 

Music: Harold Arlen; additional music by Richard Meyers, Andre Renaud, Peter Tinturin, and Henry Tobias 

Direction: Dialogue staged by Edgar MacGregor (W. Oden Waller, Technical Direction); Producer: Earl Car- 
roll; Choreography: Ballets by Gluck Sandor and dances by Ned McGurn; Scenery and Costumes: Vin- 
cente Minnelli; Lighting: Uncredited (“cold light” effect by Stewart C. Whitman); Musical Direction: Ray 
Kavanaugh 

Cast: Will Fyffe, Andre Randall (singer), Andre Renaud (pianist and composer}, Edwin Styles, Milton Berle, 
Helen Broderick, Harriet Hoctor, Lillian Shade, Josephine Huston (aka Houston), Max Wall, Beryl Wallace, 
Marcelle Edwards, Keith Clark, John Hale, Lester Crawford, Earl Christie, Ted Wilson, Andy Costello, 
Bruno Sarti, Martin Roses, Ubaldo Russo, Euna Sinnott; The Most Beautiful Girls in the World: The Tall 
Ones—Nelda Kincaid, Vivian Keefer, Flo Ward, Flo Johnson, Dolores Grant, Agatha Hoff, Betty Sund- 
mark, Lorna Rodionoff, Ida Michaels, Gay Orlova, Lydia Resh, Betty Dell, Clare Carter, Evelyn Crowell, 
Evelyn Kelly, Ann Taranda, Ann Howard, Helen Callahan, Martha Mackay, Evelyn Goslyn, Marion Volk, 
Audrey Arlington, Louise Estes, Hazel Nevin, Rosalie Fromson, Fay Lytell, Olive McLay, Helene Marano, 
Barbara Rand, Ruth Mann, Billy Joyce; The Small Ones: Elizabeth Deignan, Patricia Roe, Sybil Elaine 
Krinney, Hilda Regal, Katheryne Becker, Sylvia P. Brown, Kathaleen Gaughran, Cora Joyce Melnick, Betty 
Ann Pulis, Jacqueline Mousette, Peggy Hunter, Renee Goldberg, Phylis Ann Slattery, Elinor Keenan, Ruth 
Snyder, Mazie Gibson, Hazel Brandt; The Celebrated Helen Jackson Girls: Marjorie, Lilly Lee, Cecelia, 
May, Peggy, Molly, Jacqueline, Elsie, Doris, Eileen, Babs, Marie, Chilli, Gladys, Ethel, Lenore, Sheila (pro- 
gram identified dancers only by their first names) 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 
Note: * denotes lyrics by Ted Koehler and music by Harold Arlen. 


Act One: Overture (Ray Kavanaugh and His Vanities Band); Café de la Paix, Paris; “My Darling” (lyric by Ed- 
ward Heyman, music by Richard Meyers) (John Hale, Josephine Huston); The Celebrated Helen Jackson 
Girls (precision dancers); French Line Pier, New York; The Docking of the Champlain; Introduction of Lil- 
lian Shade (singer); Introduction of Andre Randall (singer, who performed an unidentified song), Introduc- 
tion of Edwin Styles (“sophisticated star”); Introduction of Helen Broderick (comedienne), Introduction of 
Milton Berle (comedian); Introduction of Will Fyffe (comedian); “The Most Beautiful Girls in the World” (*) 
(The Most Beautiful Girls in the World); “Along Came Love” (lyric by Charles Tobias and Haven Gillespie, 
music by Henry Tobias (Josephine Huston); A Swing of Gardenias; The Luminous Maypole; Introduction 
of Max Wall (pantomimist); “Mourning Becomes Impossible” (Mortimer: Milton Berle; Millie: Josephine 
Huston; Sidney: Will Fyffe; Emma: Helen Broderick; Girl: Beryl Wallace; George: Lester Crawford; Pennant 
Man: Earl Christie; Sara: Lillian Shade; Chuck: John Hale); Introduction of Keith Clark (novelty artist), 
Introduction of Andre Renaud (pianist); Introduction of Harriet Hoctor (dancer); “Love Is My Inspiration” 
(lyric by Ted Koehler, music by Andre Renaud) (John Hale}; “What Price Jokes” (sketch by Jack Murray 
“and Everybody”) (Joe Miller Jr.: Milton Berle; Mrs. Joe Miller Jr.: Lillian Shade; John Madison Sr.: Edwin 
Styles); “The Hospital” (Nurse: Evelyn Crowell; First Girl: Marcelle Edwards; Second Girl: Beryl Wallace; 
Third Girl: Josephine Huston; Fourth Girl: Helen Broderick; Doctor: Andre Randall), “I’ve Got a Right to 
Sing the Blues” (*) (Lillian Shade}; “The Golden Pillars of Justice” (“Judgment of Modern Music”) (sequence 
includes “Blues Ballet”) (Beryl Wallace, Marcelle Edwards}; Announcement (Andre Randall); “The Prob- 
lem” (Bo: Milton Berle; Hank: Lester Crawford), “The Centenarian” (Minister: Edwin Styles; John: Will 
Fyffe); “The Oriental Express” (The Celebrated Helen Jackson Girls); “The Telegram” (Mrs. Bragg: Helen 
Broderick), “The Inebriate” (Will Fyffe); “The Cabinet of Doctor X” (Mimi: Josephine Huston; Albert: An- 
dre Randall; Doctor X. Lummox; Edwin Styles; Miss Scrib: Helen Broderick; John: Max Wall; Paul: Milton 
Berle); “A Street in Vienna” (The Viennese Publisher: Ted Wilson; Publisher’s Daughter: Beryl Wallace; 
Lady: Marcelle Edwards; Gentleman: Andy Costello; Johann Strauss: John Hale); Vision of Lovely Girls; 
The Source of the Danube; “The Soul of the Danube” (Harriet Hoctor); “The Blue Danube”; Finale 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Ray Kavanaugh and His Vanities Band); “Through a Mirror” (sequence includes song 
“Take Me Away,” sung by Josephine Huston, who was assisted by Betty Sundmark and John Hale; lyric by 
Sidney Clare and Charles Tobias, music by Peter Tinturin); “A Tree of Mystic Beauty”; “Love in Five Lan- 
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guages” (Andre Randall; English Girl: Josephine Huston; Englishman: Andre Randall; French Girl: Helene 
Callahan; Frenchman: Andre Randall; German Girl: Marcelle Edwards; German: Andre Randall; Spanish 
Girl: Beryl Wallace; Spaniard: Andre Randall; Russian Girl: Gay Orlova; Russian: Andre Randall; Russian: 
Bruno Sarti; Spaniard: Max Wall; German: Martin Roses; Frenchman: Ubaldo Russo; Englishman: Edwin 
Styles); “Studio W.M.C.A.” (Announcer: Milton Berle; Singer: Lillian Shade); “Tela-Vision” (56 Vanities 
Girls), “W(hjater Mess” (Aviator: Andre Randall; Aviatrix: Helen Broderick); “Forsaken” (lyric by Edward 
Heyman, music by Richard Meyers} (Josephine Huston); “The Raven” (Harriet Hoctor); “Gossip” (Clare: 
Clare Carter; Vivian: Vivian Keefer; Evelyn: Evelyn Crowell; Nelda: Nelda Kincaid; Marcelle: Marcelle 
Edwards; Beryl: Beryl Wallace); “The Engineer” (Will Fyffe); “Strictly Professional” (sketch by Ethel Shan- 
non Jackson) (Lil: Helen Broderick; Mazie: Josephine Huston; Bill: John Hale; Pedestrian: Lester Crawford, 
Santa Claus: Milton Berle}; “Rockin’ in Rhythm” (*) (Lillian Shade); “On the Side of the Building”; “The 
Mysterious Red Light”; “The Sinking City”; “The Apache” (Max Wall); “Trial by Jury” (sketch by Ray- 
mond Peck) (Judge: Will Fyffe; Clerk of the Court: Eddie Jones; Foreman of the Jury: Ted Wilson; Defen- 
dant: Milton Berle; Attorney for Defense: Edwin Styles; Prosecutor: Lester Crawford; Blind Justice: Euna 
Sinnott); “The Midshipmen” (The Celebrated Helen Jackson Girls), “The Bar Relief” (McPherson: Will 
Fyffe; Helen: Helen Broderick; Barman: Martin Roses; Andre: Andre Randall; Milton: Milton Berle; Teddy: 
Edwin Styles); The International Four; “The Spiral Curtain”; Finale 


Earl Carroll was back again for the tenth edition of his series, and according to a program note his was a 
tireless and unceasing effort to ensure that “beauty shall predominate in any and all his offerings.” The pro- 
gram went on to assure us that all the Earl Carroll girls were like a “large family” and “each and every one is 
a personal friend” of Carroll and they “lunch or dine in groups with him at intervals and air their ideas and 
grievances.” Moreover, they were given “every comfort and luxury possible” in their dressing rooms, staff 
were warned “against disrespectful attitudes towards them,” and every year on his birthday Carroll assembled 
“all the girls and their mothers for a celebration.” 

The program was breathless with superlatives. The show was “America’s Greatest Revue”; the Earl Carroll 
Girls were the “most beautiful”; the Helen Jackson Girls were “the world’s most famous group of precision 
dancers”; Lillian Shade, the “most promising” of young singers; Andre Randall, a “charming star” and singer; 
Edwin Styles, a “sophisticated star”; Helen Broderick, a “beloved comedienne”; Milton Berle, “the outstanding 
discovery of the present season”; Will Fyffe, “Scotland’s greatest character comedian”; Max Wall, “London’s 
most popular dancing pantomimist”; Andre Renaud, “the most popular pianist of France”; Harriet Hoctor, 
America’s first dancer (that is, “America’s premier danseuse”); and Keith Clark, “an outstanding novelty in 
the European Music Hall” whose “rare ability” was .. . the “dexterous manipulation of lighted cigarettes.” 

Further, a sequence titled “A Swing of Gardenias” employed “mechanical effects,” “The Cabinet of Doc- 
tor X” used a special “electrical effect,” “The Blue Danube” offered a “plastic setting,” “The Mysterious 
Red Light” was the “effect of a Hundred Hands,” and “The Luminous Maypole” was “the first use of cold 
light on the stage.” This last, by the way, was described by Time as a sequence during which the chorus girls 
promenaded in the dark and carried “long glass tubes of rare gases” that lit up “in weird pale colors” when 
exposed to an electro-magnetic field. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times wryly noted this was “an event 
of considerable scientific importance.” 

One sequence boasted “56 Vanities Girls,” but doing the math for this kind of assertion wasn’t always 
easy and it was never precisely clear how the final number was tallied. For example, in this production the 
Earl Carroll girls themselves (both “The Tall Ones” and “The Small Ones”) numbered forty-eight, and if we 
count the seventeen “guest” dancers The Celebrated Helen Jackson Girls (after their “reigning success” in 
London, Paris, and Berlin, they were here making their American debut), we come up with fifty-five chorines, 
and so maybe one of the featured singers, dancers, or sketch performers was thrown into the mix in order to 
come up with the magic number of fifty-six. 

The revue included the jaded comedienne Helen Broderick, who had recently appeared in The Band 
Wagon, and the show marked the Broadway debut of comic Milton Berle, who two decades later would be 
known as “Mr. Television” (and because of his popularity in that medium was spoofed by Phil Silvers in 
the 1951 Broadway musical Top Banana). Speaking of television, a few of the revues in the early 1930s were 
fascinated with the subject: Vanities offered “Tela-Vision” (performed by those fifty-six Vanities girls), Who 
Cares? included the sketch “So This Is Television,” and the opening number of Hey Nonny Nonny! was 
“Television.” Spoofs of Eugene O’Neill were also popular, and the current revue kidded the playwright with 
“Mourning Becomes Impossible.” 
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Unlike the annuals of the Ziegfeld Follies and George White Scandals ilk, the Vanities never seemed 
to produce a hit song, but this time around the series introduced a bona fide hit with the evergreen “I Got a 
Right to Sing the Blues,” lyric by Ted Koehler and music by Harold Arlen. 

Atkinson said the revue had “no more distinction than a vaudeville bill” and in these “lean” days Car- 
roll’s previous “sumptuousness” had “given way to commonplace backgrounds and costumes of ordinary 
hues.” Sometimes the “nostalgic” and “sinful” Carroll of old emerged with a “rude jest” or a “glimpse of the 
female form” (which compelled the “modest playgoer to lower his eyes”), but otherwise the emphasis was on 
European performers, a broadening that found Carroll “out of his element.” However, Broderick was lively 
company with her “poisonous breeding” and newcomer Berle offered a “certain derivative exuberance.” 

E.B.W. (E. B. White} in the New Yorker said the evening had “an elaborate and studied cheesiness,” and he 
was amused that a “wistful” program note warned producers in Paris, London, and Berlin to dare not “infringe 
on the novelty scenes and mechanical effects.” He assumed the “Tree of Mystic Beauty” (with chorus girls 
“lying sumptuously along the branches and spilling from every crotch and knot”) was a novelty scene and 
decided it “must be fun infringing on a number like that.” 

An unsigned review in Time noted the revue was more “subdued” than usual but “in dirty remarks” the 
show lived up to its predecessors. Berle was Carroll’s “chief male funster” and the “acme of hysterical vulgar- 
ity,” including an imitation of someone of “uncertain gender.” Berle also occasionally shouted “depraved” 
announcements over a loudspeaker, and although he was “less mad” than Jimmy Durante and “less subtle” 
than Willie Howard, he was “noisily unique” in his “horrid humor.” 

During the tryout, four sketches were cut: “The Berth of the Blues,” “The Unemployed,” “The Last Re- 
sort” (about a coroner, and some of the performers played “First Slab,” “Second Slab,” etc.}, and “The Rose 
Bush” (the latter sounds amusing, especially with Helen Broderick playing a “serpentine dancer”). Also cut 
was the dance number “Those Green Pajamas.” 


BELMONT VARIETIES 


Theatre: Belmont Theatre 

Opening Date: September 28, 1932, Closing Date: October 1, 1932 

Performances: 6 

Sketches and Dialogue: Sam Bernard II, Robert Burk (possibly Burke), Roslyn Harvey, Helen Leary, Nolan 
Leary, and Henry Lloyd 

Lyrics: Sam Bernard II, Robert Burk (possibly Burke), Hernandez (first name unknown), Mildred Kaufman, 
Charles Kenny, and Lucien La Riviere 

Music: Angelo Bettinelli, Anna Bacon Dodge, Non Egen, Charles Godard, Hernandez (first name unknown), 
Hubas (first name unknown), Victor Jacobi, Alvin Kaufman, Henry Lloyd, Charles Posnak, Joaquin Val- 
verde, and Serge Walter 

Direction: Max Scheck and Sam Bernard II; Producer: Richard G. Herndon; Choreography, Scenery, Cos- 
tumes, and Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Henry Lloyd and Louis Polansky 

Cast: Ted (possibly Tad) Allen, Diane Andre, Lilyan Astaire, Margie Barrett, Roy Benson, Phillipe Borgia, Rob- 
ert Burk (possibly Burke}, Gustavo Carrasco, Gordon Clarke, Blanche Collins, Maryon Dale, Mura Dehn, 
Mauricette Ducret, Jane Dudley, Marjorie Enters, Baroness Erzi, Roslyn Harvey, Leo Henning, Carol 
Holmes, James Kelly, Charles Kenny, Lucien La Riviere, Shawni Lani, Ray Lee, Jeanette Leland, Eddie 
Leslie, Lita Lopez (possibly Lope), Monsieur Maurice, Martha Merrill, Virginia Mortimer, Pierce O’Hearn, 
Bert Prival, Edith Reinhardt, Grace Sherman, William Sunderman, Josette Tapie, Harriette Wesley, Elea- 
nore (possibly Elenore) Wood, Marion Young; Pianists: Henry Lloyd, Louis Polansky 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Pier 57” (sketch by Helen and Nolan Leary) (Company); Monsieur Maurice; “Hitting the New 
High” (lyric by Sam Bernard II and Robert Burk, music by Henry Lloyd) (Maryon Dale, Leo Henning), 
“What Time Bulova?” (sketch) (Eddie Leslie); “Sparkling Champagne” (music by Victor Jacobi) (Baron- 
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ess Erzi); “Canadian Trappers” (sketch) (Batiste: William Sunderman; Chanine: Charles Kenny), “Lonta- 
nanza” (music by Angelo Bettinelli) (Gustavo Carrasco); “Back Seat of a Taxi” (dialogue by Helen and 
Nolan Leary; lyric by Charles Kenny, music by Serge Walter) (Marjorie Enters, Lucien La Riviere; danced 
by Marjorie Enters and Phillipe Borgia); “Charming Interlude” (sketch by Roslyn Harvey) (Roslyn Harvey); 
“Another Language” (sketch) (Blanche Collins); “Skit-Bits” (sketches included “Say It with Flowers,” 
“On the Wrong Track,” and “It Pays to Advertise”) (sketches by Sam Bernard II and Nolan Leary) (various 
members of company); “Oahu” (dance) (Shawni Lani, Ted Allen); “I Paused, I Looked, I Fell” (lyric by Sam 
Bernard II and Robert Burk, music by Henry Lloyd) (Edith Reinhardt, Leo Henning; danced by Bert Prival); 
“A Nice Young Man (with a Magic Personality)” (Roy Benson, assisted by Diane Andre), “Left Bank” 
Sequence: (a) “Blind Alleys” (lyric by Charles Kenny, music by Serge Walter); (b) “Lament” (lyric by Sam 
Bernard II and Robert Burk, music by Henry Lloyd); and (c) “Mauricette” (lyric by Sam Bernard II and Rob- 
ert Burk, music by Henry Lloyd) (Mauricette Ducret, Josette Tapie, William Sunderman, Charles Kenny, 
Ray Lee, Pierce O’Hearn, Gordon Clarke); “The Primitive Ebony” (music by Anna Bacon Dodge) (Mura 
Dehn); “Something New and It’s You” (lyric by Mildred Kaufman, music by Alvin Kaufman) (Maryon 
Dale, Leo Henning); “Park Ave.” (lyric by Charles Kenny, music by Serge Walter) (William Sunderman, 
Charles Kenny); “A Lady of the Jury” (sketch by Sam Bernard II, Henry Lloyd, and Robert Burk) (Lilyan 
Astaire); “His Invitation to Love” (lyric by Mildred Kaufman, music by Alvin Kaufman) (Lita Lopez, Luc- 
ien La Riviere, Gustavo Carrasco, Marjorie Enters, Phillipe Borgia, Eleanore Wood) 

Act Two: “Degas Ballet” (music by Charles Godard) (Virginia Mortimer, Diane Andre, Carol Holmes, Roslyn 
Harvey, Marion Young, Josette Tapie, Bert Prival); “Echoes of Seville” Sequence: (a) “Clavelitos” (lyric and 
music by Joaquin Valverde} and (b) “Capullito de Aleli” (lyric and music by Hernandez) (Lita Lopez); “A 
Good Reason” (sketch) (Detective: James Kelly; Inspector: William Sunderman; Bride: Jeanette Leland); 
“The Swan” (Mura Dehn); “That’s You” (lyric by Charles Kenny, music by Serge Walter) (Mauricette Du- 
cret, William Sunderman); “No Thank You” (lyric by Mildred Kaufman, music by Alvin Kaufman) (Mau- 
ricette Ducret); “You Took My Breath Away” (lyric by Sam Bernard II and Robert Burk, music by Henry 
Lloyd) (Marion Young, Lucien La Riviere); “Hungarian Chanson” (music by Hubas) (Baroness Ezri]; “The 
River Will Sweep You Away” (lyric by Sam Bernard II and Robert Burk, music by Henry Lloyd) (William 
Sunderman); “Autograph of You” (lyric by Mildred Kaufman, music by Alvin Kaufman) (Maryon Dale, Ray 
Lee, Pierce O’Hearn, Gordon Clarke); “Goona’Goona” (lyric by Charles Kenny, music by Serge Walter) (El- 
eanore Wood, Shawni Lani}; “Automotivation” (lyric by Sam Bernard II and Robert Burk, music by Henry 
Lloyd) (Maryon Dale, Edith Reinhardt); “Tango Eschuchame” (dance) (Marjorie Enters); “Bonbonera” (lyric 
by Charles Kenny, music by Serge Walter) (Lita Lopez); “Tu sais” (lyric by Charles Kenny, music by Serge 
Walter) (Mauricette Ducret); “When Greek Meets Greek” (aka “Lizi-Strata’) (dance] (music by Charles Pos- 
nak) (Mura Dehn, Jane Dudley); “Love, Where Are You Now?” (music by Serge Walter) (Gustavo Carrasco, 
Marjorie Enters, Phillipe Borgia, Harriette Wesley); “High Yellow” (Blanche Collins); “Yes and No” (lyric 
by Lucien La Riviere, music by Non Egen) (Lucien La Riviere}; “Etiquette” (lyric by Sam Bernard II and 
Robert Burk, music by Henry Lloyd; dialogue by Helen and Nolan Leary) (Lilyan Astaire, Lucien La Riv- 
iere); “Bon Voyage” (Company) 


Like Chamberlain Brown’s Scrap Book, Belmont Varieties (and its revised edition Manhattan Varieties) was 
a revue devised for out-of-work Equity performers, and it gave them a chance to display their talents and provide 
them exposure to producers or agents in search of new talent. The show also served as entertainment for unem- 
ployed actors, and at least one review mentioned that many in the audience were out-of-work Equity members. 

Richard G. Herndon (the “captain”) produced (“brought in”) the revue, which was written by writers or 
“stewards,” and this somewhat belabored seagoing motif started the evening with the sketch “Pier 57” and 
ended it with the finale “Bon Voyage.” 

Different sources cite the opening night as September 6, September 26, and September 28, and sources dis- 
agree on the number of performances that were presented (either six or eight showings]. Best Plays gives two 
opening dates, September 6 and 26, and states that the number of showings totaled eight, and besides providing 
alternate opening dates, Best Plays referred to the revue’s title as both Belmont Varieties and Belmont Vanities. 

The revue collapsed after less than one week, and closed on October 1, but Herndon brought it back to 
another theatre (the Cosmopolitan) on October 21 in a slightly revised edition titled Manhattan Varieties 
(which Best Plays referred to as Manhattan Vanities), where it played for eleven performances before closing 
on October 29. 
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Best Plays notes that the second version opened on October 21 at the Cosmopolitan as Cosmo Vanities 
(although that title was surely Cosmo Varieties), but soon changed its name to Manhattan Vanities (but 
clearly there was never a Vanities with that title, and the correct name was Manhattan Varieties). On October 
15, the New York Times reported that the revised edition would be titled Cosmo Varieties; on October 18, 
the newspaper noted that the title had been changed to Manhattan Varieties; and when the Times reviewed 
the October 21 opening night performance it referred to the revue as the Manhattan (not Cosmo) Varieties. 

Ring Bells! Sing Songs! doesn’t refer to the revue at all, not under any of the title variations provided by Best 
Plays. But Musicals of the 1930s briefly mentions Belmont Varieties (with an opening night of September 26 
for a total of eight performances) and only indirectly references a second edition (without mentioning its title). 

This book references both revues, the first as Belmont Varieties (Belmont Theatre, September 28, six 
performances] and the second as Manhattan Varieties (Cosmopolitan Theatre, October 21, eleven perfor- 
mances). These dates reflect the opening night reviews in the Times, which appeared in the next day’s paper. 
The Times listed the number of weekly performances for Belmont Varieties (seven evening performances and 
three matinee performances on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays}, and based on an opening night of 
September 28 and a closing one of October 1, the revue played just six performances before closing. 

In his review of Belmont Varieties (which was published in the Times on September 29}, J.B. (John Byram) 
notes the show opened “last night” after “several postponements.” The cast included thirty-nine performers, 
and instead of a full orchestra there were just two pianists. Byram mentioned that the evening served as both 
an “audition” and an “entertainment,” and “without doubt” it was the former and “only infrequently” did 
it succeed as the latter. He singled out three sequences, “Lizi-Strata,” a “gay bit” with a “faintly forbidding 
title” that spoofed the world of classical ballet; a “Degas Ballet” which was “less hackneyed” than most of 
the evening’s material; and “Back Seat of a Taxi,” the score’s “most tuneful” number. He reported that the 
opening night audience “applauded the show as if they were seeing a combination of such superior diversions 
as the first Charlot’s Revue, the Scandals of 1926 and The Band Wagon. They weren't.” 


OL’ MAN SATAN 


“A PLAY WITH INCIDENTAL Music” 


Theatre: Forrest Theatre 

Opening Date: October 3, 1932; Closing Date: October 22, 1932 

Performances: 2.4 

Play: Donald Heywood 

Lyrics and Music: Some songs (such as “Home beyond the River”) were by Donald Heywood, and others were 
probably traditional. 

Direction: William A. Shilling, Producer: Shillwood Productions; Scenery: “Scenic Investure” by Continer 
& Golding; Costumes: Uncredited; Lighting: Zeke Colvan; Musical Direction: Choir directed by Donald 
Heywood 

Cast: A. B. Comatheire (Satan), Dan Michaels (Saul), Lionel Monagas (Peter, Murderer), Georgette Harvey 
(Ma Jackson], Phyllis Hunt (Josh), Edna Thomas (Maggie), Mike Jackson (Gabriel), Laurence Chenault 
(Moses), Hayes L. Prior (Noah), Walter Richardson (David), Alice Ramsey (Sister Bright, Procuress}, 
Tressie Legge (Sister Crabtree), Lorenzo Tucker (Teacher), Freeman Fairley (Number Three Imp], Mary 
Jane Watkins (Becky), Kolly Mitchell (Soldier), Hilda Offley (First David Temptress), Bee Freeman (Second 
David Temptress), Herbert Ellis (Keeper of Souls), Fred Miller (Farmer}, Walter Robinson (Paul), DeKoven 
Thompson (James), James McPheeters (John, Disciple), Taylor Gordon (Disciple), Luther Henderson (Dis- 
ciple), David Bethe (Disciple), Clyde Faison (Noah’s Temptress), Florence Lee (Jezebel), Arthur McLean 
(Maggie’s Protector], Eva Allen (Ishma), Malinda Brown (Mandy), Herbert Ellis (Zeke), Lorenzo Turner 
(Jack), Doris Kirstead (Liza) Cleo Harris (Lou), Ismay Andrews (Sister Johnson}, May Bell (Chief Operator); 
Telephone Operators in Hades: Rena Mitchell (Silks), Elenor Hines (Greed), Hortense Carter (Lust), Mary 
Lloyd (Money), Mary Allen (Gambling), Theresa Gallo (Vice), Ruth Boyd (Jewelry), Carmile Fenner (Pas- 
sion), Dora Bacote (Deceit), and Lima Irving (Treachery); James Cook (Hunchback), Ralph Ramson (Blind 
Man), Helen Nelson (Mother), Wardell Saunders (Racketeer), Ellen Baylor (Primrose), Cleo Harris (Merrie}, 
Helen Moore (Soloist with Heavenly Choir); Imps: Martin Slade, Benjamin Small, John Johnson, Donald 
Ford, Sherokee Thornton, Norman Rucker, Willis Cross, H. C. Joscelyn, Clem Hunt, Charles Maynard, 
Rector Smith, and Brooks Beckwith; The Donald Heywood Choir 
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The play with music was presented in three acts. 
The action takes place during past and present times, on Earth, in Heaven, and in Hell. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: It appears that all the songs were performed by The Donald Heywood Choir. 


Act One: “Watermelon Time”; “Trouble Don’t Last Always”; “Time Ain’t Long”; “I Know the Lord”; “I 
Know the Word”; “Hol’ On”; “Go Down, Moses” 

Act Two: “Ain’t It a Shame”; “Home beyond the River”; “Te Deum, Laude Amus”; “Blind Man” 

Act Three: “Smiles”; “Angel Song”; Finale 


Donald Heywood’s play with music Ol’ Man Satan is in a sense a companion piece to Marc Connolly’s 
The Green Pastures. But in this case, there wasn’t an emphasis on reenactments of familiar biblical stories 
and instead the evening examined the ways of Satan. A program note explained that the plot “is a negro 
mammy’s conception of the story of the rise and fall of Satan, and her mental picture of it is, therefore, far 
from authentic.” 

Specifically, with her older children off to a camp meeting, Ma Jackson (Georgette Harvey) tells her 
youngest child, Josh (Phyllis Hunt), the story of Satan’s never-ending attempt to tempt man and thus bring 
about his downfall. Satan has an office in Hell where he can plan his evil deeds, and even has a bevy of tele- 
phone operators who call potential victims in the hope of luring them to their doom (among the names of the 
operators are Greed, Lust, Gambling, Vice, Passion, Deceit, and Treachery). 

OI’ Man Satan was generally dismissed by critics and audiences and managed a run of only three weeks. 
J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times noted that the work had been continuously postponed since Au- 
gust, and while he praised the cast members for their commitment to the play, he noted that Heywood wrote 
“earnestly” but with a “childish crudity” in his attempt “to copy, both in manner and mood, parts” of the 
“superlative” The Green Pastures. But Heywood missed “the point entirely” and his play lacked “exulta- 
tion” and “emotional depth.” The work was “confused, over-ambitious, and somewhat repetitious” and it 
was hampered by poor direction. Byram noted that singer Walter Richardson was the hit of the evening, but 
he had “considerable competition” from the stagehands, who “frequently made a tremendous clatter, against 
which neither the forces of good nor evil could triumph.” 

An unsigned review in Time said A. B. Comatheire was a “Lenox Avenue Lucifer” sent to Hell by a “mi- 
crophonic Jehovah.” Eventually the evening began to wallow in “confusion,” and when at the final curtain 
the cast lifted their hands in “thanksgiving,” one wasn’t sure just why they did. The critic noted that the 
production’s “high point” was Richardson’s “Across the River” (“Home beyond the River” in the program). 
E.B.W. (E. B. White) in the New Yorker mentioned that the production’s “incidental music was supposed to 
carry [the play] along,” but “all you can say” is that the work was “an attempt to write fancifully by somebody 
whose fancy had no wings.” 

The Times later reported that Ol’ Man Satan was “abruptly halted” at the Saturday evening performance 
on October 22, and the “sparse” audience was dismissed because of a dispute between the company and the 
person who controlled the Forrest Theatre. The latter had given word that the show was to close after the 
Friday-evening performance and was surprised to discover a performance had been given at the following 
day’s matinee. Therefore, he left instructions that the Saturday night showing was to be halted. The article 
also noted the show “probably holds the world’s record for the length” of rehearsal time, which took place 
“on and off for the greater part of a year.” The opening itself had been pushed back several times because of 
“incomplete financing,” and one of the production’s “greatest expenses” was the cost of paying the salaries 
of the thirty-one stage hands. 


NEW “AMERICANA” (aka J. P. MCEVOY’S NEW “AMERICANA” ) 


“A Musicat Revue” / “Most Novet Revue Ever STAGED” 


Theatre: Shubert Theatre 
Opening Date: October 5, 1932; Closing Date: December 10, 1932, 
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Performances: 77 

Book (Sketches): J. P. McEvoy (additional sketch by Sig Herzig) 

Lyrics: E. Y. Harburg and John (Johnny) Mercer 

Music: Harold Arlen, Vernon Duke, Jay Gorney, Bernard Herrmann, Burt (Burton) Lane, Everett Miller, Rich- 
ard Myers, Winthrop Sargent, and Henry Souvaine 

Direction: Book (sketches) staged by Harold Johnsrud; Producer: Lee Shubert; Choreography: John Boyle and 
Charles Weidman; Scenery and Lighting: Albert R. Johnson; Costumes: Constance Ripley; Musical Direc- 
tion: Jay Gorney 

Cast: George Givot, Albert Carroll, Don Barclay, Gordon Smith, Rex Weber, Ralph Locke, Lillian Fitzgerald, 
Francetta Malloy, Peggy Cartwright, Lloyd Nolan, Georgie Tapps, Allan Mann, The Musketeers, Charles 
Weidman and His Dancers (including José Limon, Letitia Ide, Cleo Atheneos, Sylvia Manning, and Wil- 
liam Matons), The Doris Humphrey Dance Group, Sue Hastings’ Marionettes (Sue Hastings, Myrtil 
Turner, Frank Sullivan, and Yvonne Magna}, Alfredo Rode and His Royal Tzigane Orchestra, The “Ameri- 
cana” Girls, Ensemble; also, Paul Davin, Renny McEvoy, Gene Hirsh, Kathryn O'Neill, John Perkins, Carl 
Hoppe, and Pauline Laurence 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Dedication” (sketch) (Mr. Bustlebumper: George Givot; Mr. Button: Ralph Locke; Cynthia Block- 
Bullock: Peggy Cartwright; “Nails” Malarky: Lloyd Nolan; Mr. Blott: Rex Weber; The Forgotten Man: 
Don Barclay) and “Uncle Sam Needs a Man Who Can Take It” (Don Barclay, Ensemble); “Get That Sun 
into You” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Richard Myers) (Francetta Malloy, Girls; Dancer: Georgie 
Tapps); “Séance” (sketch) (Medium: Albert Carroll; Little Arbutus: Lillian Fitzgerald; Mr. Button: Ralph 
Locke; Mr. Bustlebumper: George Givot; Mr. Blott: Rex Weber; The Forgotten Man: Don Barclay); “Whis- 
tling for a Kiss” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg and John Mercer, music by Richard Myers) (Paul Davin, The 
Musketeers, Lillian Fitzgerald, Rex Weber, Ensemble}; “Speakeasy” (sketch) (“Nails” Malarky: Lloyd 
Nolan; Malarky’s Moll: Francetta Malloy; Customer: Rex Weber; Buddy: Gordon Smith; Cynthia: Peggy 
Cartwright); “Dance Fantastique” (Allan Mann); “Satan’s Little Lamb” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg and John 
Mercer, music by Harold Arlen) (Singers: Francetta Malloy and The Musketeers; Dancers: The Charles 
Weidman Dancers, The Doris Humphrey Dance Group, The “Americana” Girls}; “Doom over Kansas” 
(sketch) (Alfalfa: Don Barclay; Neuristhenia: Lillian Fitzgerald; Anernia: Pauline Laurence; Mope: Rex 
Weber; Bunke: Ralph Locke); “You’re Not Pretty but You’re Mine” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by 
Burt Lane) (Peggy Cartwright, Gordon Smith, Girls), “Breadline”(sketch) (“Nails” Malarky: Lloyd Nolan; 
Butch: Albert Carroll; Mr. Bustlebumper: George Givot; Mrs. Warren Block-Bullock: Lillian Fitzgerald; 
Cynthia: Peggy Cartwright; Breadline: Rex Weber, Renny McEvoy, José Limén, William Matons, Gene 
Hirsh, Georgie Tapps, Allan Mann, The Musketeers, Men); “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” (lyric by 
E. Y. Harburg, music by Jay Gorney) (Rex Weber, The Musketeers, Men); Dance: “The Forgotten Man” 
(Peggy Cartwright, Georgie Tapps, Allan Mann); “Let Me Match My Private Life with Yours” (lyric by 
E. Y. Harburg, music by Vernon Duke) (Singers: Albert Carroll and Girls; Dancer: Georgie Tapps); “Ring- 
side—Madison Square Garden” (dance) (music by Winthrop Sargent) (Referee: Charles Weidman; Boxers: 
José Limon and William Matons); “Reunion in Receivership” (sketch) (Stage Doorman: Don Barclay; Mr. 
Button: Ralph Locke; Harry Richman: George Givot; Lynn Fontanne: Albert Carroll; Jack Pearl: Rex We- 
ber); “Five Minutes of Spring” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Jay Gorney) and Finale (staged by Charles 
Weidman) (Company) 

Act Two: Alfredo Rode and His Royal Tzigane Orchestra; “North Woods Romance” (Don Barclay); “Would’ja 
for a Big Red Apple?” (lyric by John Mercer, music by Henry Souvaine and Everett Miller) (Peggy Cart- 
wright, Gordon Smith, Girls); “Dividend to You” (sketch by Sig Herzig); “Amour a la militaire” (music by 
Bernard Herrmann) (Charles Weidman, Cleo Atheneos, José Limon, Sylvia Manning); “Vox Cop” (sketch) 
(Sol Neddick: Ralph Locke; Jitters: Renny McEvoy; Mr. Button: Lloyd Nolan; Note: Lillian Fitzgerald and 
John Barclay, in the roles of Sadie and Bennie, were part of this sketch, but their characters may not have 
been added until later in the run); “The Shakers” (The Doris Humphrey Dance Group; Accompaniment 
by Pauline Lawrence); “Pooh-Pooh-Pourri” (Sue Hastings’ Marionettes—Puppeteers: Sue Hastings, Myrtil 
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Turner, and Frank Sullivan; Announcer: Yvonne Magna); “The Dictator” (sketch) (“Nails” Malarky: Lloyd 
Nolan; Mr. Bustlebumper: George Givot; Mr. Button: Ralph Locke; Page: Kathryn O'Neill, Herbert Blott: 
Rex Weber; The Forgotten Man: Don Barclay); Finale: “Senatorial Broadcast” (Company) 


J. P. McEvoy’s New “Americana” was a more sober-sided revue than usual, and perhaps the nature of its 
material slightly bewildered critics and audiences. In any case, the show didn’t catch on and was gone within 
ten weeks, but the revue holds an important place in the history of musical theatre because it introduced 
what became the theme song for the Depression. The era had produced cheer-up, get-happy numbers on the 
order of “On the Sunny Side of the Street” (from Dorothy Fields and Jimmy McHugh’s International Revue) 
and “Let’s Have Another Cup of Coffee” (from Irving Berlin’s Face the Music), and these songs were designed 
to emphasize that Americans could still make do with simple pleasures while looking forward to better 
times. But Americana’s “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” was no cheerful pep talk: Jay Gorney’s music was 
dramatic and mournful, and E. Y. Harburg’s lyric was touching as well as accusatory. Here was an unflinch- 
ing look at the Depression and the stark reality that people were hungry and there weren’t enough jobs to go 
around. 

But no decent revue could hold up its head without kidding personalities of the day, and so here New York 
City Mayor James J. Walker and actress Lynn Fontanne were targets of satire (the latter was impersonated by 
Albert Carroll, in a drag role). Even Sue Hastings’ Marionettes got into the act and ribbed former New York 
Governor Al Smith, John D. Rockefeller, and Herbert Hoover. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the revue’s ideas were “a little confused” but offered much 
that was “extraordinarily beautiful.” There was little “merriment” in the show, but Lee Shubert mounted the 
production “to the most exacting taste,” and scenic and lighting designer Albert R. Johnson “splashed color 
recklessly” across the stage and “conjured something bizarre out of light,” while the creations of costume 
designer Constance Ripley provided “a dashing footlight appearance.” And with Gorney’s “raffish march- 
ing song for the panhandlers” (“Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?,” of course) and the” dynamic” dances by 
Charles Weidman and Doris Humphrey, the revue was a “mettlesome” one with “unusual artistic qualities” 
(Atkinson singled out the “Ringside—Madison Square Garden” dance as one that gave “dance a new prestige 
in the theatre”). And “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” was “the first song of the year that can be sung.” The 
“plaintive and thundering” number “expressed the spirit of these times with more heart-breaking anguish 
than any of the prose bards of the day.” Otherwise, the revue lacked “innocent enjoyment” and because the 
distance between the evening’s “finest” and “cheapest” material was “uncommonly vast” you left the Shu- 
bert Theatre “in a disgruntled mood.” 

J.C.M. in the New Yorker said the production lacked the “wit and liveliness” expected from a revue, but 
noted Johnson’s décor and lighting effects offered “blurs and giddy blots,” and a dance depicting Shakers was 
a “bit of a surprise in a Broadway revue” and contributed to the evening’s “occasional effective strangeness.” 
The critic commented on the “breadline fantasy” and said “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” was “a rather 
successful song.” An unsigned review in Time said Rex Weber led “a band of breadline tatterdemalions” in 
the “genuinely stirring” “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” 

Incidentally, later in the season Weber appeared in the first American production of Kurt Weill’s The 
3-Penny Opera where he created the role of Mr. Peachum and introduced “Song of the Aimlessness of Life.” 

The program credited the revue’s “book” to J. P. McEvoy, a somewhat common practice during the era 
when sketches and spoken dialogue in a revue were sometimes cited as a show’s “book.” In this case, McEvoy 
created continuity in many of the sketches by the use of recurring characters such as Mr. Bustlebumper, Mr. 
Button, The Forgotten Man, and gangster “Nails” Malarky (the latter an early appearance by later film and 
television performer Lloyd Nolan). 

During the run, the revue underwent considerable revision and much of the material was reordered. Al- 
fredo Rode and His Royal Tzigane Orchestra were dropped; comedian Phil Baker and singer Tamara Drasin 
(later known as Tamara) joined the cast, with the former given top billing; and “Séance,” “Doom over Kan- 
sas,” and “Dividend to You” were cut. 

This was the “new” Americana, and it was the third and final in McEvoy’s series, the first of which 
opened in 1926 for 224 performances and the second in 1928 for seven showings. 

Hollywood saluted “The Forgotten Man” in the stirring “Remember My Forgotten Man” (lyric by Al 
Dubin and music by Harry Warren) from Gold Diggers of 1933, where it was sung by Etta Moten and then 
later by a dubbed Joan Blondell. 
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MANHATTAN VARIETIES 


Theatre: Cosmopolitan Theatre 
Opening Date: October 21, 1932; Closing Date: October 29, 1932. 
Performances: 11 


Manhattan Varieties was a revised version of Belmont Varieties, which had opened a few weeks earlier 
at the Belmont Theatre and closed after six performances. For more information, see entry for the first revue. 

The current edition had a slightly larger cast than the earlier edition, and, instead of two pianists, the new 
version opted for a full orchestra. 

Five cast members from the first production didn’t return for the current engagement (Blanche Collins, 
Baroness Erzi, Leo Henning, Monsieur Maurice, and Grace Sherman}, and fifteen performers joined the show 
(Phil Arnold, Louise Baer, Herbert Bien, Grace Cornell, Don DeLeo, Dorothy Dare, Violet Dell, Renee Graff, 
Florence Herbert, J. F. Kelly, Violet Paulson, Alexis Rothov, Valodia Vestoff, Jeanne Walton, and someone 
identified as T.F.S.}. 

The following sketches, songs, and dances weren’t retained for the current edition: “Hitting a New High,” 
“Sparkling Champagne,” “Canadian Trappers,” “Lontananza,” “Charming Interlude,” “Another Language,” 
“Skit-Bits” (which included the sketches “Say It with Flowers,” “On the Wrong Track,” and “It Pays to Ad- 
vertise”), “The Primitive Ebony,” “A Good Reason,” “The Swan,” “That’s You,” “No Thank You,” “You 
Took My Breath Away,” “Hungarian Chanson,” “Goona’Goona,” “Tango Eschuchame,” “Tu sais,” “High 
Yellow,” and “Etiquette.” All the remaining numbers in the first production were retained, albeit one or two 
with slight song-title variations. 

Added for the new edition were: “The Master,” “Do the Swank,” “Romance,” “Modernistic Rhythm,” “The 
Phantom President,” “Dance of Death,” “Radio,” “Dance Africana,” and “Mysteries of Life.” There were also 
five in-one scenes for the performer T.F.S. and an in-one scene apiece for Roslyn Harvey and Phil Arnold. 

J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times said the new production was a “necessarily augmented and 
slightly improved” version of Belmont Varieties, but the evening was still “spotty” and continued “to lack 
distinction and any especial originality.” It remained an “audition” rather than a “well-assembled entertain- 
ment,” and he noted that a number of unemployed performers were in the audience and “applauded gener- 
ously.” He mentioned that Lilyan Astaire impersonated Beatrice Lillie, Ed Wynn, Bert Lahr, and other names 
of the day, and said the revue’s “high spot” was still the burlesque of classical dance “Lizi-Strata” (“When 
Greek Meets Greek”), which was again performed by Mura Dehn and Jane Dudley. In fact, Byram noted that 
the evening’s dances were “among the production’s relatively few striking features.” 


TELL HER THE TRUTH 


“A Musica FARCE” 


Theatre: Cort Theatre 

Opening Date: October 28, 1932; Closing Date: November 5, 1932 

Performances: 11 

Book and Lyrics: R. P. Weston and Bert Lee 

Music: Jack Waller and Joseph Tunbridge 

Based on the 1916 play Nothing but the Truth by James Montgomery (which in turn had been based on the 
1914 novel of the same name by Frederick S. Isham). 

Direction: Morris Green and Henry Thomas; Producer: Morris Green; Scenery: Joseph Tiechner Studios; Cos- 
tumes: Jay-Thorpe under supervision by Bianca Stroock; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Gene 
Salzer 

Cast: Raymond Walburn (Dick), Lou Parker (Office Boy), Hobart Cavanaugh (Maclean), Andrew Tombes (Mr. 
Ralston), William Frawley (Mr. Parkin), Jack Sheehan Jr. (Bobbie or Bob), Thelma White (Polly), Edith 
Davis (Helen), Margaret Dumont (Mrs. Ralston), Lillian Emerson (Gwen), Louise Kirtland (Ethel), Berta 
Donn (Martha); “Special vocalizations” by May Muth, Muriel Muth, and Dorothy Essig; Gene Salzer’s 
Salon Orchestra 

The play with music was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Shingle Haven. 
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Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Hoch (Hot) Caroline” (Thelma White, Edith Davis, Jack Sheehan Jr., Andrew Tombes, Raymond 
Walburn); “Happy the Day” (Jack Sheehan Jr., Lillian Emerson) 

Act Two: “Won’t You Tell Me Why?” (Louise Kirtland); “Sing, Brothers” (William Frawley, Company); 
“That’s Fine” (Jack Sheehan Jr., Lillian Emerson); “Tell Her the Truth” (Thelma White, Edith Davis, Jack 
Sheehan Jr., Raymond Walburn) 

Act Three: “Horrortorio” (Jack Sheehan Jr., Andrew Tombes, Raymond Walburn, William Frawley, Hobart 
Cavanaugh) 


The short-lived play with music Tell Her the Truth was based on James Montgomery’s popular 1916 play 
Nothing but the Truth, which in turn had been based on Frederick S. Isham’s 1914 novel of the same name. As 
Yes, Yes, Yvette, a full-fledged musical version of the material opened on Broadway at the Sam H. Harris The- 
atre on October 3, 192.7, for forty performances with Jeanette MacDonald (in the title role), Jack Whiting, and 
Charles Winninger. Tell Her the Truth began life in London when it opened on June 14, 1932, at the Saville 
Theatre for 234 performances (with Bobby Howes as Bobbie}, and was still playing there when the Broadway 
version premiered. J.B. (John Byram) in the New York Times said “everything” had been done to the original 
farce except to “put it up in tablet form and sell it at the chain drug stores.” 

The story centered on a $10,000 bet placed by Bobbie (Jack Sheehan Jr.) that he will tell nothing but the 
truth for twenty-four hours. 

Byram said the musical numbers were “quite the brightest feature” of the show. There was “life” in 
“Hoch Caroline” and “melody” in “Happy the Day,” and “Sing, Brothers” (which was performed by William 
Frawley, later Fred Mertz on I Love Lucy) was an “infectious, full-throated” number. As for the third act’s 
“Horrortorio,” Byram said it was a “hodge-podge of operatic bits, which is superior in execution to most 
numbers of its kind.” Otherwise, the “routine” evening was “more often dull than lively” and was “devoid 
of subtlety or sophistication.” 

Besides William Frawley, the musical featured the Marx Brothers’ favorite foil, Margaret Dumont. 

Three songs from the show were recorded by the London cast members (“Happy the Day,” “Sing, Broth- 
ers,” and “Horrortorio”) for Columbia Records, and Ray Noble and the New Mayfair Orchestra recorded four 
songs (“Happy the Day,” “Sing, Brothers,” “That’s Fine,” and “Hoch Caroline”) for HMV Records. 

Incidentally, a variation of the plot showed up in Warner Brothers’ 1950 musical Tea for Two (which 
wasn’t a film version of No, No, Nanette but nonetheless included a few songs from that 1925 stage produc- 
tion). In Tea for Two, Nan (Doris Day) makes a bet with her uncle Max (S. Z. “Cuddles” Sakall) that in order 
to win $25,000 she’ll answer “no” to every question, and will never once utter the word “yes” for a forty-eight 
hour period. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR 


“A MusicAL ADVENTURE” / “A MODERN ROMANTIC OPERETTA”’ 


Theatre: Alvin Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the 44th Street Theatre) 

Opening Date: November 8, 1932; Closing Date: September 16, 1933 

Performances: 342 

Book and Lyrics: Oscar Hammerstein II 

Music: Jerome Kern 

Direction: Oscar Hammerstein II and Jerome Kern; Producer: Peggy Fears; Scenery: Joseph Urban; Costumes: 
John W. Harkrider; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Victor Baravalle 

Cast: Al Shean (Doctor Walther Lessing}, Charles Belin (Herman), Mary McQuade (Tila), Katherine Car- 
rington (Sieglinde Lessing), Walter Slezak (Karl Reder), Marty Semon (Burgomaster), Robert Williamson 
(Pflugfelder), Robert Rhodes (Town Crier), Cliff Heckinger (Heinrich), George Bell (Apothecary), Lydia Van 
Gilder (Widow Schreimann}, Paul Donah (Father Joch}, Carrie Bridewell (Frau Pflugfelder)], Edward Hayes 
(Hans), Reinald Werrenrath (Cornelius), Nicholas Joy (Ernest Weber), Harry Mestayer (Uppmann), Dorothy 
Johnson (Marthe), Natalie Hall (Frieda Hatzfeld), Tullio Carminati (Bruno Mahler), Desha (Hulde}, Carrie 
Weller (Stout Mother), Carl Edem (Stout Father], George Dieter (Stout Mother and Stout Father’s Son], 
George Ludwig (Waiter), Alfred Russ (Zoo Attendant), Laura (Bear), H. Pallenberg (Bear Trainer), Alexis 
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Obolensky (Herr Direktor Kirschner), Ivy Scott (Frau Direktor Kirschner, aka Lilli), Kathleen Edwards 
(Sophie), Frank Dobert (Assistant Stage Manager), Marjorie Main (Anna), Carl Spiegel (Baum), William 
Torpey (Gusterl), Georg Gerhardi (Tobacconist), Paul Janert (Doctor); Members of the Edendorf Choral So- 
ciety: Sopranos—Leone Newman, Kathleen Edwards, Finette Walker, Claire Cole; Mezzos—Marion Stu- 
art, Sally Hadley, Gertrude Houk; Contraltos—June Elkins, Vivian Vance, Rose Collins, Frances Marion; 
Tenors—Eugene King, Alfred Russ; Second Tenors—Georg Gerhardi, Alexander McKee, Robert Rhodes; 
Baritones—Norman Gray, Paul Donah, Paul Janvert; Bassos—Anton Lieb, Frank Dobert, John Brook; 
Members of the Edendorf Walking Club—Sopranos—Rita Marks, Beatrice Berenson, Marie Cartwright, 
Leone Newman, Anne Moss, Theo Bayles, Finette Walker, Grace Panvini, Kathleen Edwards, Carol Gay; 
Mezzos—Katherine Spector, Nomy Bencid, Marguerite Morano, Peggy Burgess, Helen Taylor, Virginia 
Ray, Marion Stuart; Contraltos—Peggy Frazier, Elise Joyce, Rosalind Shaw, Mary Alice Rice, Georgina 
Dieter, Betty Howson, Beatrice Hannen, Tamara Zoya, Vivian Vance, Frances Marion, Alexander McKee, 
Robert Rhodes, Norman Gray, John Brook; Edendorf Girls: Joan Kent, Marcelle Miller, Rene McAfee, Noel 
Gordon, Diana Walker, Frances Kruger, Mary Lange, Stella Bailey, Jane Manners 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Edendorf, Bavaria, and in Munich, Germany. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Doctor Lessing’s Chorale: (a) “Melodies of May” (Edendorf Choral Society) and (b) “I’ve Told Every 
Little Star” (Walter Slezak); “Prayer” (Walter Slezak, Katherine Carrington, Ensemble}; “There’s a Hill 
beyond a Hill” (Edward Hayes, Edendorf Walking Club); “Scene Music”; “And Love Was Born” (Reinald 
Werrenrath); “Bubble Dance” (Desha); “I’ve Told Every Little Star” (reprise) (Walter Slezak, Katherine 
Harrington); “Scena from Bruno’s Play Tingle Tangle”: (a) “I’m Coming Home” (“Letter Song”) (Tullio 
Carminati); (b) “I’m Alone” (Aria) (Natalie Hall); and (c) “I Am So Eager” (Duo) (Tullio Carminati and 
Natalie Hall with Ensemble); Finaletto (Dorothy Johnson, Nicholas Joy, Al Shean) 

Act Two: “One More Dance” (Tullio Carminati); “Night Flies By” (Natalie Hall); “When the Spring Is in 
the Air” (Katherine Carrington, Ensemble), “In Egern on the Tegern See” (Ivy Scott); “The Song Is You” 
(Tullio Carminati),; Excerpt from Tingle Tangle (Orchestra); “I’m Alone” (reprise) (Natalie Hall); “The 
Song Is You” (duo reprise) (Natalie Hall, Tullio Carminati); Scena: “We Belong Together” (Walter Slezak, 
Katherine Carrington, Reinald Werrenrath, Company); Finale (Company) 


Oscar Hammerstein II and Jerome Kern’s Music in the Air was the season’s longest running musical and 
was praised for the freshness and originality of its book and its richly melodic score. The book hasn’t held up 
well, but the score remains one of the era’s finest, and two songs (“I’ve Told Every Little Star” and “The Song 
Is You”) have become standards. 

The story begins in a small Bavarian village where local music teacher Doctor Walther Lessing (Al Shean) 
and schoolmaster Karl Reder (Walter Slezak) have written the respective music and lyric for a lovely song 
(“I’ve Told Every Little Star”). Dr. Lessing, Karl, and the doctor’s daughter (and Karl’s girlfriend) Sieglinde 
(Katherine Carrington) travel to Munich to see if the doctor’s old school friend and now music publisher 
Ernest Weber (Nicholas Joy) will publish the song. Weber is producing the new musical Tingle Tangle by 
Bruno Mahler (Tullio Carminati), which will star the tempestuous prima donna Frieda (Natalie Hall). Bruno 
and Frieda are in the midst of an affair that’s starting to fade, and soon Bruno is charmed by Sieglinde, and 
Frieda by Karl. When Bruno and Frieda finally come to a parting of the ways, the new musical is refashioned 
for Sieglinde, who is clearly out of her element in the professional theatre. So Frieda returns to salvage the 
show and rekindle her affair with Bruno, and the sadder-but-wiser Karl, Sieglinde, and Doctor Lessing return 
to their village. But they soon receive the happy news that the doctor and Karl’s song has been published, and 
on that note Karl and Sieglinde reunite and forgive one another for their misunderstandings in the big city. 

The musical was highly unusual because the songs weren’t part of the narrative and thus didn’t further 
the plot or develop character. Instead, all were presentational and were performed either as entertainments (a 
children’s play song; numbers performed by a choral society; a walking club song; a number enjoyed by the 
patrons of a beer garden; a song from the past that is happily recalled by a character) or as rehearsal songs (from 
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Tingle Tangle, the musical-within-the-musical). But one number seemed to momentarily break the musical’s 
internal rule of no narrative songs. According to the script, when Bruno becomes enthralled with Sieglinde 
and finds himself “in an intense sweep of emotion,” he serenades her with the ethereal “The Song Is You.” 
However, it’s later revealed that the song is a discarded one for a musical Bruno wrote years earlier, and he’s 
found it always works as a good seduction number when he meets a new flame (one character wryly notes 
that the song has had “many a private performance”). 

The musical was also notable for its experimentation with dialogue and background music. Sometimes 
the spoken dialogue was synchronized in “counter metre” to underlying musical themes played by the or- 
chestra, and for the published script Hammerstein wrote that the dialogue was a combination of rhyme, blank 
verse, and prose, and was spoken “without any apparent consciousness on the part of the performers that it 
is anything but prose.” Music played such an integral part in the production that Hammerstein and Kern pro- 
vided musical names for each scene: the four scenes in the first act were titled Leit Motif, Etude, Pastoral, and 
Impromptu, and the seven scenes in the second act were Sonata, Nocturne, Caprice, Rhapsody, Intermezzo, 
Humoresque, and Rondo. “One More Dance” and “Night Flies By” share the same music, and “Melodies of 
May” is based on the second movement of Beethoven’s Piano Sonata No. 3 in C, Opus 2. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Kern and Hammerstein had “emancipated” the musical 
drama by avoiding a “superannuated formula” and by creating a story that flowed “naturally out of a full- 
brimming score.” Here was an evening of “heartening delight” in which Kern had filled his music box “with 
tunes in all of his most alluring genres.” Kern had found a way for them to be sung “spontaneously,” and 
Hammerstein had “spun” a “sentimental adventure that warms the vocal chords.” Atkinson singled out a 
number of songs, including “Melodies of May,” “I’ve Told Every Little Star,” “In Egern on the Tegern See,” 
and “When the Spring Is in the Air” (but he didn’t mention “The Song Is You”], and he praised the “trained 
voices” of the singers, noting that “no musical play for some time has represented so high a standard of musi- 
cal accomplishment.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the show offered one of Kern’s “loveliest” scores; Burns Mantle 
in the Daily News praised the “melodious triumph”; Gilbert Gabriel in the New York American noted that 
the musical was “something to be seen, heard and treasured”; and an unsigned review in Time said the mu- 
sical was the first collaboration between Kern and Hammerstein since Show Boat in 1927 (the reviewer had 
forgotten about Sweet Adeline in 1929), praised Kern’s “exquisite” score, and singled out “I’ve Told Every 
Little Star,” “Night Flies By,” and “In Egern on the Tegern See.” 

Note that Frieda’s maid Anna was played by Marjorie Main, who later became one of Hollywood’s best- 
known character actresses and was Ma Kettle in the popular movie series, and for the production’s film 
version (see below}, she reprised the role. And buried deep in the chorus of the stage production was Vivian 
Vance, who two decades later became famous as second banana to Lucille Ball in the long-running television 
series I Love Lucy. As the 1930s progressed, Vance created featured roles in Cole Porter’s Anything Goes and 
Red, Hot and Blue and in Harold Arlen’s Hooray for What!, and in 1941 had a leading role in Porter’s Let’s 
Face It. Vance’s on-camera husband (and off-camera nemesis) on I Love Lucy was William Frawley, who ap- 
peared in Tell Her the Truth, which had opened just a few days before Music in the Air. 

During the Broadway run, Natalie Hall continued in the role of Frieda, and Bettina Hall (Natalie’s sister) 
succeeded Katherine Carrington as Sieglinde. For the national tour, Vivienne Segal was Frieda. 

It appears that Music in the Air was the first Broadway musical to have a full-fledged cast album. On its 
experimental LP series of the era, the company had released an album of songs from Flying Colors by origi- 
nal cast member Jean Sargent, and of course on 78 RPM releases various Broadway performers had recorded 
single versions of songs they’d introduced on Broadway. But RCA’s album of Music in the Air (78 RPM set # 
39001) released eight songs from the score by five of the production’s principals (along with other singers and 
an ensemble}. The songs are “There’s a Hill beyond a Hill,” “We Belong Together,” “I’ve Told Every Little 
Star,” “One More Dance,” “And Love Was Born,” “In Egern on the Tegern See,” “When the Spring Is in the 
Air,” and “The Song Is You,” and the performers include original cast members Katherine Carrington, Natalie 
Hall, Tullio Carminati, Al Shean, and Reinald Werrenrath. An advertisement noted that “photographs of the 
artists in costume and colorful scenes from the merry musical story adorn the disc.” 

The script was published in an undated paperback edition by Chappell & Co. (Great Britain). The col- 
lection The Complete Lyrics of Oscar Hammerstein II includes all the lyrics for the musical, including one 
unused song (“Good Girl”). 
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The work was a hit in London, where it opened at His Majesty’s Theatre on May 19, 1933, for 275 perfor- 
mances with Arthur Margetson (Bruno) and Mary Ellis (Frieda), Broadway’s original Rose-Marie. 

The 1934 film version by Fox Film Corporation was directed by Joe May, and one of the screenplay 
writers was Billie (later Billy) Wilder. The cast included Gloria Swanson (Frieda), John Boles (Bruno), Dou- 
glass Montgomery (Karl), and June Lang (Sieglinde); Al Shean (Doctor Lessing) and Marjorie Main (Anna} 
reprised their Broadway roles. The film is quite faithful to the stage production, and Swanson and Boles are 
particularly delightful as the temperamental and egotistical show folk. One of the film’s highlights is their 
two-person enactment of Bruno’s operetta, and Swanson makes the most of her vampy character’s determi- 
nation to seduce the strappling shorts-wearing Karl. Eight songs were retained (“Melodies of May,” “There’s 
a Hill beyond a Hill,” “I Am So Eager,” “I’ve Told Every Little Star,” “The Letter Song” [aka “I’m Coming 
Home” ], “I’m Alone,” “One More Dance” [“Night Flies By”], and “We Belong Together”); “In Egern on the 
Tegern See” was briefly used as background scoring; and rumor has it that “The Song Is You” was filmed 
but dropped prior to release. 

Virtually all the film versions of Kern’s musicals have been released on DVD (Sally, Sunny, Show Boat, 
Sweet Adeline, Roberta, and Very Warm for May [filmed as Broadway Rhythm]), even Kern and Hammer- 
stein’s obscure High, Wide and Handsome, which was written directly for the screen and released in 1937. 
But the film version of Music in the Air remains stubbornly elusive and has never been released on any home 
video format. To my knowledge, the film was last shown publically in 1972 at New York’s Theatre 80 St. 
Marks when that venue had temporarily become a showcase for vintage and often obscure films (at the show- 
ing I attended, the film’s star, Gloria Swanson, made an appearance). 

The musical was revived on Broadway on October 8, 1951, at the Ziegfeld Theatre for fifty-six perfor- 
mances, and was directed by Hammerstein (the program notes stated the direction was “after the pattern of 
the original staging, credit for which [Hammerstein shares] with the composer”). The cast included Mitchell 
Gregg (Karl), Lillian Murphy (Sieglinde), Dennis King (Bruno), Jane Pickens (Frieda), and Charles Winninger 
(Doctor Lessing). Because of the era’s politics, the action was moved from Bavaria and Germany to Switzer- 
land. Atkinson had been taken with the original production, but in his review of the revival he was chagrined 
to realize what “queer tricks the memory plays.” In 1932, he had praised the “emancipated” book and its lack 
of clichés, but now he was shocked to discover that much of the first act was “wasted on some silly mumbo- 
jumbo about wicked city people and the composition of an old operetta.” But the music was still enjoyable, 
and he noted that while “ours is a graceless world, the lovely Kern score is still full of friendship, patience, 
cheerfulness and pleasure.” 

The 1951 revival had first been produced in summer stock, where it included the interpolation of Kern 
and Hammerstein’s “All the Things You Are” from Very Warm for May. The Broadway revival omitted one 
song from the original production (“And Love Was Born”) and didn’t include “All the Things You Are.” The 
revival’s cast album was scheduled to be recorded by RCA Victor (early New York programs featured a full- 
page ad for the recording}, but was canceled. However, RCA elected to record the songs with the Al Goodman 
Orchestra and Chorus and cast member Jane Pickens (LP # LK-1025). The album includes an overture and ten 
songs, and was later issued by Sepia Records (CD # 1085) with a number of bonus tracks by Pickens, including 
two duets (with Alfred Drake} from Kiss Me, Kate. 

The musical was revived by Encores! on February 5, 2009, for five performances, and the cast members 
included Kristin Chenoweth (Frieda) and Douglas Sills (Bruno). In his review for the Times, Ben Brantley said 
watching the musical was “like being imprisoned in a cuckoo-clock,” and he remarked that the script was 
“one of those gently witty parodies of a quaint art form that wind up seeming quainter than the real thing.” 
But he praised Rob Berman’s musical direction and noted that the orchestra gave “full due to Kern’s rhapsodic 
melodies.” 

AEI Records (CD # AEI-CD-024) released a recording of songs from the musical that were apparently taken 
from a radio broadcast. The selections include the overture, “And Love Was Born,” “I’ve Told Every Little 
Star,” “In Egern on the Tegern See,” “I Am So Eager,” “The Song Is You,” “There’s a Hill beyond a Hill,” 
“When the Spring Is in the Air,” “I’m Alone,” various reprises, the finale, and playout music. Bonus tracks 
include London cast member Mary Ellis performing “I’ve Told Every Little Star,” “I’m Alone,” and “The Song 
Is You.” Jerome Kern Treasury (Angel Records CD # 0777-7-54883-2-6) includes “In Egern on the Tegern See” 
and “The Song Is You,” both in their original orchestrations; the former is sung by Jeanne Lehman and the 
latter by Thomas Hampson (with the London Sinfonietta conducted by John McGlinn). 
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THE DUBARRY 


“THE OPERETTA”’ / “THE WoriD-FAMOUS OPERETTA”’ 


Theatre: George M. Cohan Theatre 

Opening Date: November 22, 1932; Closing Date: February 4, 1933 

Performances: 87 

Book: As Grafin DuBarry, original German libretto by F. Zell and Richard Genee; as Die DuBarry, revised 
German libretto by Paul Knepler, J. M. Willeminsky, and Hans Cremer; English adaptation by Rowland 
Leigh and Desmond Carter 

Lyrics: English lyrics by Rowland Leigh 

Music: Carl Millocker; music arranged by Theo Mackaben (possibly Mackeben) 

Direction: Production staged by Morris Green and book directed by Rowland Leigh; Producer: Morris Green 
by arrangement with Theatreverlag, Berlin (production under the management of Bernard Klawans) (Tillie 
Lebang was also one of the operetta’s producers, albeit an uncredited one); Choreography: Dorothea Berke; 
Scenery and Costumes: Vincente Minnelli; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Edward Lissman 

Cast: Pert Kelton (Margot), Lolita Robertson (Madame Libille}, Iris Newton (Gwen May}, Robinson Newbold 
(Marquis de la Marche}, Percy Waram (Comte DuBarry], Melba Forsythe (Elise), Grace Moore (Jeanne, later 
Madame DuBarry}), William Hain (René Levallery), Alexis Sandersen (Hubert Oronais), Len Saxon (La Jeune 
Moreau), Mildred Gethins (Landlady), Harold Crane (Comte Bordeneau), Fenton Barrett (Prince de Soubise], 
Charles Angelo (Baron Chamard], James Phillips (Comte Fragonard), Roberta Pierre (Therese), Helen With- 
ers (Didine], Helen Raymond (Madame Sauterelle), Vivian Vernon (Sophie), Patricia Clarke (Ninon), Marion 
Santry (Josephine), Jean Andree (Suzanne), Eleanor Manning (Violet), Craig Williams (Maitre Cascal], Ethel 
Britton (Maid to Madame DuBarry), Max Figman (Duc de Choiseul], Joyce Coles (La Canargo}, Jack Rees 
(Prince Lavery), Nana Bryant (Marechale de Luxenbourg}, John Clarke (Comte Lammond), Marion Green 
(Louis XV); Ladies of the Ensemble: Madaline De Sauter, Mildred Gethers, Eleanor Manning, Marjory Miller, 
Jean Andree, Patricia Clarke, Conseulla Flowerton, Iris Newton, Patricia Parsons, Roberta Pierre, Melba 
Forsythe, Helen Withers, Vivian Vernon, Paula Maysak, Ethel Britton, Marion Santree, Ruth Hale; The 
Dorothea Berke Ballet: Georgine Stokes, Esther Whetton, Jeane Kroll, Jerry Williams, Alma Wertley, Verta 
Kunkel, May Sigler, Lo Iven, Clare Gould, Marjory Marlow, Ruth Haidt, Roland Poucel, Marie Rio; Gentle- 
men of the Ensemble: Stanley Lipton, Leslie Ostrander, J. Horn, Tully Millet, Carl Rose, Henry Devitt, H. 
Belmonti, L. Davis, Raymond Tobin, M. Remnek, Jack Lee, Arthur Roland, Paul Owen 

The operetta was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the period 1764-1765 in Paris and Versailles. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Chorus (Pert Kelton, Girls); “Today” (Grace Moore, Girls); Finaletto (Grace Moore}; “On 
the Stage” (Pert Kelton, Robinson Newbold); “Without Your Love” (Grace Moore, William Hain), “If I Am 
Dreaming” (William Hain); “Happy Little Jeanne” (Grace Moore); “Gustave” (Pert Kelton); “Pantalettes” 
(Charles Angelo, Harold Crane, Robinson Newbold, Percy Waram, Fenton Barrett, James Phillips); “Pan- 
talettes” (reprise); “Dance for the Gentlemen” (Grace Moore, Girls); “I Give My Heart” (Grace Moore), “I 
Give My Heart” (reprise/finale) (Grace Moore} 

Act Two: Prelude: “I Give My Heart” (reprise) (Orchestra); “Minuet” (Jack Rees, Joyce Coles, The Dorothea 
Berke Ballet); “Beauty” (Grace Moore, Chorus); “The Road to Happiness” (Grace Moore, William Hain), 
“Ga-ga” (Pert Kelton, Robinson Newbold); Finaletto (Grace Moore, William Hain); “If 1 Am Dreaming” 
(reprise) (William Hain, Chorus); “In the Bois” (Pert Kelton, Robinson Newbold); Ballet (Joyce Coles, The 
Dorothea Berke Ballet); “The DuBarry” (Grace Moore, Chorus); Finale (Grace Moore, Company) 


Metropolitan Opera soprano Grace Moore returned to Broadway after eight years in a lavish if heavily 
revised version of Carl Millocker’s 1879 operetta Grafin DuBarry, which as Die DuBarry had been readapted 
in 1931. The critics praised Moore’s performance and agreed that the show’s physical production by Vincente 
Minnelli was lavish, but the operetta could manage no more than nine weeks of performances. 
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The story told the familiar one of poor Jeanne (Moore), who works in a millinery shop, weds nobleman 
Comte DuBarry (Percy Waram), becomes the Madame herself, and eventually captures the attention of King 
Louis XV (Marion Greene) and becomes his mistress. The operetta emphasized the romance and attendant 
scandal of it all, but understandably sidestepped Madame DuBarry’s grim date with the guillotine during the 
French Revolution. 

The Dubarry and George White’s Music Hall Varieties opened on the same night, and Brooks Atkinson 
in the New York Times elected to review the former. He said Moore’s voice was “effortless and brilliant” and 
“in the higher registers that tax most operetta songsters she has a rapturous sweetness of tone.” Millocker’s 
score, however, was “sturdy and uninspired,” and despite a book that reportedly had been “revised, edited, ar- 
ranged and adapted,” the libretto (“like Lear’s hand”) had the smell of “mortality” and lacked both originality 
and humor. But the cast was big enough “for a courtesan’s entourage” and the “beflounced costumes” were 
“handsome.” But some of the dresses measured “a full block across,” and the “entrances and exits became 
something of a traffic problem.” In one scene, Moore wore a gown of gold, and in the “lustrous” stage light- 
ing it was “such a dazzling creation that these critical eyes are still blinded” and thus the costume was “no 
great aid to the writing profession.” 

An unsigned review in Time also noted that the original German libretto had been “adapted, rewritten and 
revised,” but it looked “sumptuous,” and Moore was “handsome” and gave “a brilliant solo performance.” 

Millocker’s operetta had been first presented as Grafin DuBarry at the Theatre an der Wien in Vienna 
on October 31, 1879, with a libretto by F. Zell and Richard Genee. Millocker died in 1899, and some three 
decades later his operetta was adapted by Paul Knepler, J. M. Willeminsky, and Hans Cremer as Die DuBarry 
in 1931 at the Admiralspalast in Berlin; and the first production in English was presented in London on April 
14, 1932, at His Majesty’s Theatre for a run of 397 performances. 

During the New York run, “Gustave” and “In the Bois” were cut. During the tryout, Howard Marsh 
played the role of René Levallery, and was succeeded by William Hain; Marsh’s departure must have been at 
the last minute, because Best Plays includes him (and not Hain) in the opening night cast. 

RCA Victor Records (78 RPM # 36086) released DuBarry Selections by the New Light Symphony Or- 
chestra and an unidentified soprano; the six selections are “Without Your Love,” “Pantalettes,” “I Give My 
Heart,” “Beauty (Today),” “The DuBarry,” and “Summer’s Night” (note that the latter doesn’t appear in the 
New York program). Four contemporary recordings of the score were released, two by Grace Moore (“I Give 
My Heart” and “The DuBarry”), one with Moore and Richard Crooks (“Without Your Love”), and one with 
Crooks (“If 1 Am Dreaming”), the two recordings by Moore were assigned release # 1614, and the latter two 
# 1615 (the name of the company is unclear, but may have been Encyclopedia of Records). The operetta was 
released in German on a two-CD set by Documents Classics. 

Moore made her Broadway debut in Jerome Kern’s 1920 revue Hitchy-Koo and introduced two songs by 
the composer (“Moon of Love” and “Treasure Island”), and then appeared in the 1923 and 1924 editions of Ir- 
ving Berlin’s Music Box Revue (in the former, she and John Steel introduced “An Orange Grove in California,” 
and during the run, the eventual standard “What’ll I Do?” was added to the score and was also introduced by 
Moore and Steel). She made her Met debut in 1928 as Mimi in Puccini’s La boheme and sang there for a total 
of sixteen seasons. She also starred opposite Lawrence Tibbett in the 1930 film version of Sigmund Romberg’s 
The New Moon (the film was titled New Moon), received a Best Actress Academy Award nomination for her 
performance in the 1934 film One Night of Love (which also starred Tullio Carminati, one of the leading 
players in Music in the Air), and she starred in the 1937 film I’ll Take Romance, in which she introduced the 
classic title song (lyric by Oscar Hammerstein II and music by Ben Oakland). She was the subject of the 1953 
biographical film So This Is Love, where (according to Leonard Maltin in his Classic Movie Guide) she was 
“antiseptically played” by Kathryn Grayson. 

Note that character actress Pert Kelton had a major role in The DuBarry. Later, she was Mrs. Paroo in 
the original 1957 Broadway production of The Music Man and reprised the role for the 1962 film version. In 
1960, she appeared in Frank Loesser’s Broadway musical Greenwillow and with Lee Cass sang the memorable 
comic duet “Could’ve Been a Ring.” 


GEORGE WHITE’S MUSIC HALL VARIETIES (1932; First Edition) 


Theatre: Casino Theatre 
Opening Date: November 22, 1932, Closing Date: December 31, 1932 
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Performances: 48 

Sketches: Billy K. Wells and George White 

Lyrics: Irving Caesar, Herman Hupfeld, Frank Littau, Herb Magidson, Max Rich, and Jack Scholl 

Music: Harold Arlen, Irving Caesar, Herman Hupfeld, Frank Littau, Carmen Lombardo, Max Rich, Jack 
Scholl, and Sam H. Stept 

Direction: George White; Producer: George White; Choreography: Russell Markert; Scenery: Curtains and 
materials by Dazians; Costumes: Charles LeMaire (other costumes by Kiviette and William Bass Dress 
Corporation); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Al Goodman 

Cast: Harry Richman, Lili Damita, Bert Lahr, Eleanor Powell, Vivian Fay, The Hudson Wonders, The Loomis 
Sisters (Maxine and Virginia), Betty Kean, Barre Hill, The Four Mullen Sisters (Kathleen, Imelda, Mary, 
and Monica], Herr Al Gordon, Joseph Donatella, Helen Gordon, Helen Arnold, Thomas Phillips, Peggy 
Moseley, James Howard, Hilda Knight, Joseph Vitale, Ethel Lawrence, Hazel Boffinger, Joanna Allen, Viv- 
ian Porter; George White’s Dancing Beauties: Peggy Moseley, Hilda Knight, Ethel Lawrence, Hazel Boffin- 
ger, Joanna Allen, Vivian Porter, Peggy Ring, Betty Allen, Alma Saunders, Gay Delys, Barbara Pepper, 
Nancy Nelson, Edwina Steel, Maria Steel, Marjorie Baglin, Sunny Kest, Lela Manor, Lila Manor, Evelyn 
Nichols, Ruth Doran, Betty Collette, Pam McAvoy, Evelyn Neilson, Zynaida Spencer, Alice Jordan, Paula 
Sands, Helen Dongan, Connie Alderson, Lenora McDermott, Gwen Tremble, Renee Landeau, Peggy Van 
Oden, Marie Graham, Peggy Seal, Madeline Lawson, Joy Marsh, Edna Eustace, Rita Macklin 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Il Prologo” (Harry Richman); George White’s Dancing Beauties; Dance (Eleanor Powell); “Third 
Degree” (sketch) (Suspect: Bert Lahr; Detective: Thomas Phillips; Chief: Harry Richman; Second Suspect: 
Al Gordon; Third Suspect: Barre Hill, Fourth Suspect: James Howard); “Birds of a Feather” (lyric by Irving 
Caesar, music by Carmen Lombardo} (The Loomis Sisters; danced by Vivian Fay); “So I Married the Girl” 
(lyric by Herb Magidson, music by Sam H. Stept) (Harry Richman, Lili Damita),; “The Waltz That Brought 
You Back to Me” (lyric by Irving Caesar, music by Carmen Lombardo) (Barre Hill, Helen Arnold, George 
White’s Dancing Beauties]; “All’s Wet That Ends Wet” (sketch) (Announcer: Nancy Nelson; Mr. Smyler: 
Bert Lahr; Mrs. Smyler: Betty Kean; Mr. Tipler: Harry Richman, Mrs. Tipler: Helen Gordon; Policeman: 
Thomas Phillips); Song Specialty (The Four Mullen Sisters); “The Wolf” (sketch) (Girl: Lily Damita; Pedro: 
Thomas Phillips; Wolf: Harry Richman); Herr Gordon’s Dogs (Announcer: Hilda Knight]; “Sweet Liar” 
(lyric and music by Irving Caesar) (Harry Richman, Lily Damita),; “Cabin in the Cotton” (lyric by Irving 
Caesar, music by Harold Arlen) (Bert Lahr, George White’s Dancing Beauties); Dance (Eleanor Powell); 
“Two Feet in Two-Four Time” (lyric by Irving Caesar, music by Harold Arlen) (The Loomis Sisters, 
George White’s Dancing Beauties, Harry Richman, Lila Damita, Bert Lahr); Note: Although not listed in 
the opening night program, Richman performed “I Love a Parade” (lyric by Ted Koehler and music by 
Harold Arlen) as part of the first act finale (see below for more information). 

Act Two: “Rah, Rah, Rah” (lyric by Irving Caesar and Herb Magidson, music by Sam H. Stept}) (George White’s 
Dancing Beauties); “A Close Shave” (sketch) (Barber’s Daughter: Helen Gordon; Customer: Bert Lahr); 
“Beauty and the Beast” (dance) (Vivian Fay); “Oh, Lady” (lyric Herb Magidson, music by Sam H. Stept} 
(Harry Richman, Lily Damita}); Song Specialty (The Loomis Sisters}; “My” (sketch) (The Wife: Lili Damita; 
The Friend: Harry Richman; The Husband: Thomas Phillips; The Other Fellow: Bert Lahr); “Hold Me 
Closer” (lyric and music by Max Rich, Frank Littau, and Jack Scholl) (Barre Hill, Helen Arnold, George 
White’s Dancing Beauties); “A Bottle and a Bird” (lyric and music by Irving Caesar) (Bert Lahr); Dance 
(Joseph Donatello); Song Specialty (Harry Richman); “The Date” (sketch) (A Fellow: Bert Lahr; Another 
Fellow: Harry Richman; The Girl: Lily Damita); “Turn Out the Lights and Go to Bed” (lyric and music by 
Herman Hupfeld) (Harry Richman, Lili Damita, Bert Lahr, The Four Mullen Sisters, Company) 


George White’s Music Hall Varieties lasted for just six weeks, and two days after its closing White 
brought in a second edition on January 2, 1933, which shuttered on January 21 after three weeks (see entry). 
The Casino Theatre was unlucky in its last years: Earl Carroll couldn’t make a go of it when he refurbished 
the venue and named it after himself, and in fact because of financial difficulties he was forced to move his 
1931 Vanities to another theatre. Ziegfeld leased the theatre and renamed it the Casino, and while his revival 
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of Show Boat managed a run of almost six months, the current Varieties and its second edition were fast flops, 
and the theatre’s final legitimate offering, Sigmund Romberg’s Melody, lasted just a few weeks. After that, 
the playhouse temporarily became a nightclub, was later converted into a dime store, and was demolished in 
1990. 

Varieties and the operetta The DuBarry opened on the same night, and because Brooks Atkinson in the 
New York Times elected to attend the latter, second-stringer J.B. (John Byram) covered the revue. The critic 
found the evening “average” but noted if it were “considered solely as an entertainment” it was “pretty fair” 
because the best seats sold for only $2.50. Dancer Eleanor Powell was “excellent” in her routines, but the 
overall choreography by Russell Markert was only “workmanlike” and not “inspired.” Further, the revue 
lacked the lavish décor of old, but Harry Richman, Lily Damita, and Bert Lahr appeared throughout the eve- 
ning and proved of “great assistance” to bolster a somewhat lackluster evening. Lahr was at his best, once as 
a “faintly Germanic” owner of a dog act, another in an impersonation of Al Jolson, and another time (in what 
must have been the evening’s finest moment] in a parody of Clifton Webb. 

An unsigned review in Time said Powell was “possibly the best lady tap-dancer in the business,” and 
“funnyman” Lahr’s “noisy gullet has seldom been put to wider use” in a succession of six songs and sketches, 
including the Webb impersonation. 

As “Herr Gordon's Dogs,” the dog sketch was included in both editions of the Varieties but the programs 
weren't specific in regard to who performed the sequence. Herr Al Gordon was part of the cast and was the 
dog trainer, but Lahr clearly took part in the sketch, and as Byram noted, Lahr portrayed a “faintly Ger- 
manic” owner of a dog act. The 1926 edition of White’s Scandals had included a sketch titled “Walking Dogs 
Around,” and perhaps this sketch inspired the current one. 

Although it wasn’t listed in the opening night program, Harold Arlen and Ted Koehler’s “I Love a Parade” 
was interpolated into the score for Harry Richman as part of the first act finale. Richman had recorded the 
song a few months earlier, and his rendition is included in the two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties, 
which was released by Met/Sony Records (# MET-802-CD). The song had first been introduced in the 1931 
Cotton Club revue Rhythmania. 

The revue borrowed at least five sequences from earlier editions of George White’s Scandals: “A Close 
Shave” had been seen in the 1926 edition as “Lady Barber” (where Willie Howard was the hapless customer); 
the current sketch “My” had first been presented in 1926 with that title; the 1926 dog sketch “Walking Dogs 
Around” seems to have been renamed “Herr Gordon’s Dogs” for the current production; the current “All’s 
Wet That Ends Wet” was from the 1928 edition, where it was called “Home Brew” (and included Harry Rich- 
man as one of the performers); and the dance “The Beauty and the Beast” had been seen in the 1929 edition. 

The current Varieties marked the third musical within a month to feature a performer who would become 
a staple on television’s I Love Lucy twenty years later. Tell Her the Truth featured the already veteran Wil- 
liam Frawley, the future Fred Mertz; one of the chorus members of Music in the Air included singer Vivian 
Vance, the future Ethel Mertz; and one of George White’s Dancing Beauties was none other than Barbara Pep- 
per. Yes, as those steeped in I Love Lucy lore know, Barbara Pepper, a lifelong friend of Lucille Ball’s, appeared 
in nine episodes of I Love Lucy. 
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TAKE A CHANCE 


Theatre: Apollo Theatre 

Opening Date: November 26, 1932; Closing Date: July 1, 1933 

Performances: 243 

Book: B. G. (Buddy) DeSylva and Laurence Schwab (additional dialogue by Sid Silvers) 

Lyrics: B. G. (Buddy) DeSylva 

Music: Richard A. Whiting, Nacio Herb Brown (for some reason, the tryout, New York, and post-Broadway 
programs identified the latter as Herb Brown Nacio}, and Vincent Youmans 

Direction: Edgar MacGregor; Producers: Laurence Schwab and B. G. (Buddy) DeSylva; Choreography: Bobby 
Connolly; Scenery: Cleon Throckmorton; Costumes: Frocks by Kiviette and Charles LeMaire; Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Max Meth 

Cast: Jack Haley (Duke Stanley), Sid Silvers (Louie Webb}, June Knight (Toni Ray), Ethel Merman (Wanda 
Brill), Jack Whiting (Kenneth Raleigh), Douglas Wood (Andrew Raleigh), Mitzi Mayfair (Consuelo Ra- 
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leigh), Robert Gleckler (Mike Caruso), Josephine Dunn (Thelma Green), George Pauncefort ( Butler); Cast 
Members of the revue-within-the-musical Humpty Dumpty: Oscar Ragland, Sara Jane, John Grant, Louise 
Seidel, Lee Beggs, Al Downing, Andrew Carr, Louise Carr; Dancers: Louise Allen, Gerry Billings, Lucille 
Brodin, Flo Brooks, Jean Carson, Marian Dixon, Helen Fairweather, Emily Fitzpatrick, Arline Garfield, 
Frances Gordon, Ethel Green, Marian Herson, Julie (aka Juliette) Jenner, Dorothy Kal, Gloria Kelly, Paula 
King, Jane Lane, Evelyn Laurie, Florence Mallee, Anna Marie McKenney, Frances McHugh, Dorothy Mor- 
gan, Julia Pirie, Blanche Poston, Adelaide Raleigh, Mildred Webb, James Ardell, Henry King, Clark Leston, 
Edward Shane; The Ritz Quartette: William H. Stamm, Edward Delridge, Neil Evans, and Chet Bree; The 
Admirals: Tommy Ladd, Jack Armstrong, Budd Kehlner, and Paul Pegue 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time, much of it in and around the Embassy Theatre. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: * denotes music by Vincent Youmans; music for all other songs by Richard A. Whiting. 


Act One: “The Life of the Party” (Night Club Girls, Guests); “Should I Be Sweet” (*) (June Knight); “So Do I” 
(*) (Jack Whiting, June Knight, Guests); “I Got Religion” (*) (Ethel Merman); Specialty (Andrew Carr and 
Louise Carr); Humpty Dumpty Revue Sketch: “Blackmail” (Ronald: Jack Whiting; Maid: Louise Seidel; 
Mrs. Krankel: Josephine Dunn; Jeeves: Oscar Ragland; Connolly: John Grant; Lora: Ethel Merman; Mr. 
Krankel: Lee Beggs); “She’s Nuts about Me” (Jack Haley); “Tickled Pink” (Jack Whiting, Girls); “Turn Out 
the Light” (Sid Silvers, Jack Haley, June Knight, Jack Whiting, Girls); “Charity” (Guests); “Waltz” (Mitzi 
Mayfair); “(Oh, How) I Long to Belong to You” (*) (Jack Whiting, June Knight); “Rise and Shine” (*) (Ethel 
Merman, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Tonight Is Opening Night” (Ensemble); “(You’re an Old) Smoothie” (Jack Haley, Ethel Merman); 
Specialty (Andrew Carr and Louise Carr); Humpty Dumpty Revue Number: Sketch—Boss: Lee Beggs; 
Runner: John Fleming; First Mate: John Grant; The Queen: Ethel Merman and Song—“Eadie Was a Lady” 
(Ethel Merman, Ensemble); Humpty Dumpty Number: Humpty Dumpty Revue Sketch: “Daniel Boone’s 
Defense” (Preacher: Oscar Ragland; Boone’s Wife: June Knight; Trapper: Sid Silvers; Daniel Boone: Jack 
Whiting; Indian Girl: Mitzi Mayfair; General Duquesne: Jack Haley); “Should I Be Sweet” (Revue Version) 
(*) (June Knight); Specialty (Mitzi Mayfair), Finale (Ensemble) 


As Humpty Dumpty, Take a Chance underwent a tumultuous tryout and was all but written off as one 
of the season’s first failures. But rewriting, recasting, and the last-minute addition of Vincent Youmans to the 
creative team resulted in a hit that became the season’s third-longest-running musical. For more information 
about the tryout, see Humpty Dumpty. Note that once Humpty Dumpty was revised as Take a Chance, the 
show under its new name began a second tryout and encountered problems of its own (see below). 

The story centered on the production of a revue called Humpty Dumpty. Lovable con men Duke (Jack 
Haley) and Louie (Sid Silvers) become involved with society boy Kenneth Raleigh (Jack Whiting], who fi- 
nances the revue. They temporarily abscond with his money, and their platonic friend Toni (June Knight) tries 
to straighten matters out. But she makes things worse when Kenneth thinks she’s part of the fraud, and only 
after various financial and romantic confusions do things settle down: Humpty Dumpty is a hit and Kenneth 
and Toni become a happy twosome. Ethel Merman played the part of Wanda, one of the cast members of 
Humpty Dumpty. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times referenced the show’s pre-Broadway problems (“enough prelimi- 
nary misfortunes to discourage an alley cat”), but the “fast, loud and funny” musical was now in fine fettle 
and was “the rowdiest entertainment of this cautious season.” The evening’s “carnival spirit” moved at a 
“brisk tempo” and the “syncopated jubilee singer” Ethel Merman had “never tossed herself with quite so 
much abandon into ballads and pagan revival numbers,” including “I Got Religion” (performed in her “epic 
style”), “Rise and Shine,” and her show-stopper “Eadie Was a Lady.” 

Eadie, like her musical-comedy cousins Katie (“Katie Went to Haiti”), from Cole Porter’s Du Barry Was a 
Lady and Jenny (“The Saga of Jenny”), from Kurt Weill and Ira Gershwin’s Lady in the Dark, is a lady of dubi- 
ous virtue, but her saga ensured us that she “had class with a capital K,” and Atkinson said the comic ballad 
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was “in the grand style of sentiment” and it was a “joy” to watch Merman “toss herself whole-heartedly” 
into the “street-corner tune.” The critic also noted that just days before the Broadway opening some of the 
show’s costumes were destroyed in a backstage fire, but you’d never guess it because “the colors, the lustrous 
fabrics and the designs represent style with a cap-i-tul K.” 

R.L. in the New Yorker said the show’s plot was “eminently suitable for dropping,” but it managed to 
juggle the “better features” of both the revue and musical comedy formats. As a result, the evening was 
“highly cheerful, bright, and good-looking,” and Merman was given two “grand” songs, “Rise and Shine” and 
“Eadie Was a Lady.” 

Merman recorded two songs from the score, “Eadie Was a Lady” and “You're an Old Smoothie.” The 
two-LP collection Through the Years with Vincent Youmans (Evergreen Records # MRS-6401/02) includes 
two songs that were heard in the production (“Rise and Shine” and “Oh, How I Long to Belong to You”) and 
two dropped prior to New York (“I Want to Be with You” and “My Lover” [with a different lyric, the latter 
had been heard as “The Bowery,” aka “Blue Bowery,” in Smiles]). The collection Vincent Youmans Revisited 
(Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-142} includes “Rise and Shine,” “Should I Be Sweet,” and “I Want to Be 
with You” as well as the cut songs “My Lover” and “More Than Ever,” and the collection American Song- 
book Series: Richard Whiting (Smithsonian Collection of Recordings CD # RD-048-22-A-24571) includes the 
complete two-part version of “Eadie Was a Lady” (sung by Merman) and “You're an Old Smoothie” (Lee Wiley 
and Billy Hughes with Victor Young and His Serenaders). 

The collection American Songbook Series: Vincent Youmans (Smithsonian Collection of Recordings CD 
# AD-048-20-A-24582] includes “I Want to Be with You” (Mary Martin). The collection The Carioca: Songs 
of Vincent Youmans (Arabesque Records CD # Z-6692) with Joan Morris and Robert White (and William 
Bolcom at the piano) includes “So Do I,” “Rise and Shine,” and “Oh, How I Long to Belong to You.” And the 
collection Orchids in the Moonlight: Songs of Vincent Youmans (Arabesque Records CD # Z-6670}, also with 
Morris, White, and Bolcom, includes “My Lover.” 

Paramount’s 1933 film version was directed by Laurence Schwab (who coproduced and cowrote the stage 
version) and Monte Brice, and the players include original cast members June Knight and Robert Gleckler. 
Others in the film cast are Lillian Roth (who sang “Eadie Was a Lady”), Cliff (“Ukelele Ike”) Edwards, James 
Dunn, Charles “Buddy” Rogers, and Dorothy Lee. Two other numbers retained for the film were “Turn Out 
the Light” and “Should I Be Sweet.” Harold Arlen, E. Y. Harburg, and Billy Rose’s “It’s Only a Paper Moon” 
(which had first been introduced in The Great Magoo) was interpolated into the score, and among the new 
songs were “New Deal Rhythm” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg and music by Roger Edens) and “Night Owl” (lyric 
and music by Herman Hupfeld). 

As Humpty Dumpty, the musical had undergone a chaotic tryout, and even in its revised version as Take 
a Chance the show still seemed to be somewhat cursed. During the Newark tryout of Take a Chance, Mer- 
man became ill and the opening had to be postponed for several days, and as mentioned above a backstage fire 
destroyed many of the costumes. And once the show settled into its Broadway run, there was more trouble. 
The Times reported that during the December 10 matinee, and just prior to the beginning of a production 
number, a piece of scenery fell onto the stage and injured three chorus girls (Mildred Stevens, Frances Gordon, 
and Julie Jenner; Gordon and Jenner were in the opening-night cast, but it appears that Stevens joined the pro- 
duction soon after the Broadway premiere). Stevens and Gordon were treated on the spot for “minor injuries,” 
but Jenner reportedly suffered from shock, was taken to the hospital, and because of possible fractures was 
given X-rays. In a late January program, her name was listed among the cast members, and so apparently she 
quickly recovered from her injuries. 

Take a Chance was the last new Broadway musical to feature music by Youmans. The composer’s final 
theatrical venture was in 1944, when he produced Vincent Youmans’ Ballet Revue (aka Vincent Youmans’ 
“Fiesta”), which didn’t include any of his music and closed during its pre-Broadway tryout. 


GAY DIVORCE 


“AN INTIMATE MusicAL COMEDY” 


Theatre: Ethel Barrymore Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the Shubert Theatre) 
Opening Date: November 29, 1932; Closing Date: July 1, 1933 
Performances: 248 
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Book: Dwight Taylor (book adaptation by Kenneth Webb and Samuel Hoffenstein) 

Lyrics and Music: Cole Porter 

Based on the unproduced play An Adorable Adventure by J. Hartley Manners. 

Direction: Howard Lindsay; Producers: Dwight Deere Wiman and Tom Weatherly; Choreography: Carl 
Randall and Barbara Newberry; Scenery: Jo Mielziner,; Costumes: Costumes “under the supervision of” 
Raymond Sovey; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Gene Salzer 

Cast: Taylor Gordon (Robert), G. P. Huntley Jr. (Teddy), Fred Astaire (Guy), Jean Frontai (Gladys), Helen Al- 
len (Vivian), Mary Jo Mathews (Doris), Betty Starbuck (Barbara), Eleanor Etheridge (Phyllis), Joan Burgess 
(Joan), Dorothy Waller (Joyce), Eric Blore (Waiter), Billie Green (Ann), Luella Gear (Hortense], Claire Luce 
(Mimi), Martin Cravath (Porter), Erik Rhodes (Tonetti), Sonia B. Fitch (Sonia), Pat Palmer (Pat), Mitzie 
Garner (Diana), Edna Abbey (Claire), Jacquie Simmons (Elaine), Ethel Hampton (Edith), Grace Moore (Ev- 
elyn), Hulda Hedvig (Elizabeth Pratt), Roland Bottomley (Mr. Pratt) 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in London and at a seaside hotel. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “After You, Who?” (Fred Astaire); “Why Marry Them?” (Betty Starbuck, Girls); “Salt Air” (G. P. 
Huntley Jr., Betty Starbuck, Girls); “After You, Who?” (reprise) (Fred Astaire); “I Still Love the Red, White 
and Blue” (Luella Gear); “Night and Day” (Fred Astaire, Claire Luce); “How’s Your Romance?” (Erik 
Rhodes, Girls) 

Act Two: “What Will Become of Our England?” (Eric Blore, Girls); “I’ve Got You on My Mind” (Fred Astaire, 
Claire Luce); “Mr. and Mrs. Fitch” (Luella Gear); “You’re in Love” (Fred Astaire, Claire Luce, Erik Rhodes) 


Cole Porter’s Gay Divorce was billed as an intimate musical, and it was basically a bedroom Continental 
farce set mostly at a seaside hotel in England. There were no big production numbers, the cast numbered 
only twenty-five (a parsimonious number by the era’s standards), the “short” Porter score consisted of ten 
songs, and the show starred Fred Astaire in his first musical without his sister Adele (and Gay Divorce was 
his final Broadway musical, because once his Hollywood career took off, he never returned to the New York 
stage). Others in the cast were cut-ups Luella Gear, Eric Blore, and Erik Rhodes. Porter’s score offered one 
of his most enduring evergreens, the ethereal ballad “Night and Day,” and other songs included Astaire and 
Claire Luce’s jaunty “I’ve Got You on My Mind,” Gear’s jaundiced saga about “Mr. and Mrs. Fitch,” and her 
wry observation that “I Still Love the Red, White and Blue.” 

At 248 performances, the show became the season’s second-longest-running musical, was made into a hit 
film that starred Astaire and Ginger Rogers in their second movie together, and featured Blore and Rhodes in 
re-creations of their Broadway roles. 

The plot revolved around Mimi (Luce) who through her lawyer hires professional correspondent Tonetti 
(Rhodes) to meet her at a seaside resort, a meeting that will “compromise” her and thus establish grounds for 
divorce proceedings. Guy (Astaire) has seen Mimi from afar and is infatuated with her, and he accidentally 
discovers the password by which Tonetti will introduce himself to Mimi as the correspondent. Because Guy 
doesn’t understand the significance of the password, Mimi assumes that Guy is the correspondent, and so the 
plot took off in a merry round of mistaken identities and misunderstandings, all of which eventually pave the 
way for Guy and Mimi to spend all their nights and days together. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times found the evening a “flat and mirthless entertainment beneath 
a highly polished exterior” with “bedroom fiddle-faddle” and “glib small talk” that became “singularly tire- 
some after the first five minutes.” In Luce, Astaire had a partner “who can match him step for step and who 
flies over the furniture in his company without missing a beat.” And Astaire himself stamped “out his ac- 
cents with that lean, nervous agility that distinguishes his craftsmanship.” But for all that, it seemed that 
“the joyousness of the Astaire team is missing now that the team has parted.” 

Porter’s score had “the proper dash and breeding,” and “I Still Love the Red, White and Blue” was “sar- 
donic,” “Mr. and Mrs. Fitch” was “politely coarse,” and “You're in Love” and “Night and Day” paid “gentle- 
manly respects to romance.” But it was difficult to be “fervent” about the score because Astaire and Luce 
were singers “only by necessity” and thus the songs came across as “perfunctory.” 
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R.L. in the New Yorker said Astaire had “never danced more engagingly,” that Luce wasn’t Adele Astaire 
but didn’t “leave you too haunted” by her, and although Porter’s score wasn’t “quite up to his usual stuff,” 
it was “still impish enough in music and lyrics.” The critic concluded by suggesting that the show needed 
“more music” and “less plot.” An unsigned review in Time noted that the evening provided a “generous 
measure of polite entertainment” but was occasionally “thin” and “unfunny.” Further, the opening night was 
“marred” by “the brandied roarings of a number of Mr. Astaire’s fashionable friends.” 

During the tryout, H. Langdon Bruce (as the waiter) was succeeded by Eric Blore. Dropped during prepro- 
duction were “Fate” and “A Weekend Affair.” 

After the New York run, the show toured with Joseph Santley (Guy), Dorothy Stone (who had succeeded 
Luce during the New York run), and Gear, Blore, and Rhodes in reprises of their New York roles. Astaire, 
Luce, Blore, and Rhodes also returned to the show for its London premiere at the Palace Theatre on November 
2, 1933, for 180 showings. Perhaps understandably, “What Will Become of Our England?” (which speculated 
about the Prince of Wales and his love life) was dropped from the score; and Porter wrote three new songs for 
the production, “Never Say No,” “Waiters vs. Waitresses,” and “I Love Only You.” 

Astaire recorded three songs from the score (“Night and Day,” “After You, Who?,” and “I’ve Got You 
on My Mind”), and the first two are included in the two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Met/ 
Sony Records # MET-802-CD). The two-CD collection Gershwin, Kern, Porter: Overtures, Film Music (EMI 
Records # 72.43-5-68589-2-3) includes the original overture of Gay Divorce (which covers five songs, “How’s 
Your Romance?,” “After You, Who?,” “You're in Love,” “I’ve Got You on My Mind,” and “Salt Air”) as well 
as a late 1930s arrangement of “Night and Day” orchestrated by Hans Spialek. Cole Porter Revisited Volume 
III (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-105) includes “Why Marry Them?” and “You're in Love”; the fourth 
volume in the series (CD # PSCD-117) includes “T Still Love the Red, White and Blue” as well as a medley of 
four songs (the unused “Fate” and “A Weekend Affair,” the London addition “I Love Only You,” and Broad- 
way’s “Salt Air”); and the CD release of the cast album of the 1965 Off-Broadway revue The Decline and Fall 
of the Entire World as Seen Through the Eyes of Cole Porter (Painted Smiles Records # PSCD-124) includes 
bonus tracks of “How’s Your Romance?” and “I’ve Got You on My Mind” (the cast album’s original release by 
Columbia Records LP # OL-6410 and # OS-2810 and its later LP reissue by Painted Smiles # PS-1340 doesn’t 
include the two Gay Divorce tracks). 

The collection The Complete Lyrics of Cole Porter includes the lyrics for all the extant songs. 

As noted, the cast of RKO’s 1934 film version included Astaire, Rogers, Blore, and Rhodes, and others in 
the movie were Alice Brady, Edward Everett Horton, and a very prominent chorus girl named Betty Grable. 
Film censorship rules of the era wouldn’t allow the subject of divorce to be treated lightly, which resulted in 
a slight alteration of the film’s title. The logic was that a divorce itself could not be gay, but a partner in the 
proceedings could be, and so the morals of moviegoers everywhere were saved when the title was changed 
from Gay Divorce to The Gay Divorcee. Of course, during the era the word gay had a different meaning, but 
even then it was a code word for homosexuality among the cognoscenti. In Noel Coward’s 1929 operetta 
Bitter Sweet, a quartette of effete young men sing “(We All Wear a) Green Carnation” and inform us they’re 
“the reason for the ‘Nineties being gay.” They sing of their “sleek and willowy” figures, their delight in col- 
lecting porphyry bowls, and their feeling of being “rather Grecian.” In order to distinguish themselves from 
unenlightened souls and to signal their preferences to one another, each wears a green carnation. 

The film retained just one song from Porter’s score, “Night and Day.” “The Continental” (which became 
the first to win the Academy Award for Best Song) and “A Needle in a Haystack” were by lyricist Herb Mag- 
idson and composer Con Conrad, and “Let’s K-nock K-nees” and “Don’t Let It Bother You” had lyrics by 
Mack Gordon and music by Harry Revel. The film was released on DVD as part of an Astaire and Rogers col- 
lection that includes Swing Time, Top Hat, and Shall We Dance (Warner Brothers/Warner Home Video/TCM 
Turner Classic Movies Greatest Classic Films Collection). The film was also released separately on DVD by 
the Warner Brothers Archive Collection. 

The musical briefly toured in 1941 with Charles Collins (Guy) and Paula Stone (Dorothy’s sister}, and 
Gear again reprised her New York performance. Except for “What Will Become of Our England?,” all the 
songs from the original Broadway production were retained, and four were added to the score: the non-Porter 
“The Continental” from the film version; two songs from Porter’s 1938 musical You Never Know (“For No 
Rhyme or Reason” and “From Alpha to Omega”); and “My Lord, the Carriage Awaits,” which may not be 
by Porter. 
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An Off-Broadway revival opened on April 3, 1960, at the Cherry Lane Theatre for twenty-five perfor- 
mances with a cast that included Frank Aletter (Guy), Judy Johnson (Mimi), Beatrice Arthur (Hortense), and 
Arny Johnson (Tonetti). In previews, Jimmy (aka Jimmie) Thompson, Evelyn Ward, and Evelyn Page played 
the respective roles of Guy, Mimi, and Hortense. The production retained “Salt Air,” “After You, Who?,” 
“Night and Day,” “How’s Your Romance?,” “I’ve Got You on My Mind,” “Mr. and Mrs. Fitch,” and “You're 
in Love”; “I Still Love the Red, White and Blue” was cut during previews; “Why Marry Them?” and “What 
Will Become of Our England?” weren’t retained; and a number of songs were interpolated from various stage 
and film scores by Porter, including “Take Me Back to Manhattan” (The New Yorkers) and “Most Gentlemen 
Don’t Like Love” (Leave It to Mel). 

Arthur Gelb in the Times wasn’t impressed by the “sad, sad” revival, but liked Helen Pond and Herbert 
Senn’s décor and Ann Roth’s costumes, all of which were in variations of black, white, and silver with occa- 
sional bursts of color. Gelb also noted that Beatrice Arthur was “a kind of brunette Elaine Stritch.” The cast 
album, which was to have been recorded by Columbia (LP # OL-54890 and # KOS-2023), was canceled due to 
the production’s brief run. 

The musical was revived Off Off Broadway on February 24, 1987, at the Kaufman Theatre for thirty-nine 
performances; the book was adapted by Robert Brittan, and the cast included Oliver Woodall (Guy), Debra 
Dickinson (Mimi), Joaquin Romaguera (Tonetti), and Karen Ziemba (Barbara). The score included seven songs 
from the original production (“After You, Who?,” “Salt Air,” “Night and Day,” “How’s Your Romance?,” 
“T’ve Got You on My Mind,” “Mr. and Mrs. Fitch,” and “How’s Your Romance?”}; and omitted three (“Why 
Marry Them?,” “I Still Love the Red, White and Blue,” and “What Will Become of Our England?”). The re- 
vival also included the previously unused “A Weekend Affair”; “I Love Only You” from the London produc- 
tion; and a number of interpolations from other Porter scores, including “Why Shouldn’t I?” (Jubilee). 

On June 9, 1993, a limited-engagement concert revival was presented without amplification at Carnegie 
Hall’s Weill Recital Hall for six performances, and was conducted by John McGlinn. Bernard Holland in the 
Times said the “creaky” book was rescued by Porter's “beautiful music,” here played by a twenty-three mem- 
ber orchestra and sung by a fifteen-member cast. As Hortense, Judy Kaye had “the delivery to fill any space 
powerfully and articulately,” and Kurt Ollmann’s Tonetti “embraced the audience with his round baritone 
and easy speaking voice.” But Rebecca Luker (Mimi) and Robert Westenberg (Guy) seemed “at sea”; she sang 
“prettily” but read her lines “in a barely understandable mumble,” and while he “projected dialogue quite 
well” his “modest” singing voice made “Night and Day” sound “depressingly frayed and wan.” 


THE GREAT MAGOO 


Theatre: Selwyn Theatre 

Opening Date: December 2, 1932; Closing Date: December 10, 1932, 

Performances: 11 

Play: Ben Hecht and Gene Fowler 

Song: “If You Believe (Believed) in Me” (aka “It’s Only a Paper Moon”) (lyric by Billy Rose and E. Y. Harburg, 
music by Harold Arlen), sung by Claire Carleton. 

Direction: George Abbott; Producer: Billy Rose; Scenery: Herman Rosse; Costumes: Constance Ripley; Light- 
ing: Special lighting effects by New York Calcium Light Co. 

Cast: Charlotte Granville (Tante), Victor Kilian (Sailor Burke), Dennie Moore (Jackie), Jack Hazzard (Harry 
Costello}, Muriel Campbell (Pauline), Charles Henderson (Inspector), Harry Green (Moe Weber), Millard 
Mitchell (Sam), Claire Carleton (Julie Raquel}, Paul Kelly (Nicky], Della Lorraine (Gypsy Dancer), Evelyn 
Gaile and Mildred Stansill (Fatima Twins), Joe Ploski (Dummy Nolan), Emil Hoch (Waiter), Evelyn Gaile 
and Mildred Stansill (Rathskeller Girls), Percy Kilbride (Hanratty),; Weber’s Band: Louis Savarese, Wally 
Curtis, Vic Piemonte, Al Savarese, John Porpora, Al Gentile, Eddie Bergman, and John Sylvester; Gilbert 
Douglas (Mr. Ritchie), Violet Barney (La Sylphe), Juan Varro (Mario), Joseph Greenwald (Harry Aarons), 
Ronnie Madsen (Wench}, Lloyd Pickney (Mr. McGinnis), John Butler (Leo McCafferty), Joe Fields (Profes- 
sor Jonas); Dancing Girls, Amusement Seekers, Others: Various member of the cast 

The play was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Coney Island and Manhattan. 
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Ben Hecht and Gene Fowler’s The Great Magoo wasn’t a musical, but with direction by George Abbott, 
a story with multiple plot lines, a number of colorful musical-comedy-type characters, an elaborate physi- 
cal production, and a large cast (which outnumbered The Gay Divorce}, it must have seemed like a musical 
comedy in which virtually all the songs and dances had been removed at the last minute. 

But the play included one song, and that number became enormously popular. The program referenced 
the song as “If You Believe (Believed) in Me,” with lyric by Billy Rose (the play’s producer) and E. Y. Harburg 
and music by Harold Arlen. The song was later retitled “It’s Only a Paper Moon,” and the iconic number has 
taken its place as one of the evergreens in the American songbook. Tennessee Williams used the song in A 
Streetcar Named Desire (1947) to depict Blanche’s tenuous grip on reality, and in 1973 the song served as the 
inspiration for the title of Peter Bogdanovich’s Depression-era, con-artist saga Paper Moon, and the number 
was prominently featured in the movie. 

The Great Magoo was a rowdy look at the underside of show business in Coney Island and Manhattan, 
the carnival barkers and the hucksters, the trollops and the flagpole sitters, the flea circuses and the cheap 
theatrical boarding houses. Here was a soiled and seedy world, and the plot focused on the disreputable Nicky 
(Paul Kelly), a barker at Coney Island who becomes involved with girlie-show dancer Julie (Claire Carleton). 
Theirs is an on-and-off affair, but when she gets a break and seems headed for Broadway fame, she leaves 
him. He drinks too much, but finds time to dally with Jackie (Dennie Moore), whose jealous boyfriend Burke 
(Victor Kilian) is a flagpole sitter (from his perch he watches her with binoculars and insists that she keep the 
curtains open and the lights on so he can tell if she’s cheating on him). On a foggy night when Burke can’t see 
anything, Nicky prepares to seduce Jackie. After some preliminary foreplay (which the script indicates gives 
Nicky “an air of excitement”), he tells her that “Ole Uncle Nicholas is hisself again!” (Nicky later indicates 
“Nicholas” is “as permanent as a wooden leg.”) Ultimately, Julie’s show business dreams crash, she turns to 
prostitution, and ends up in a fleabag hotel where she and Nicky are eventually reunited. They head off for a 
new life, but the final curtain ends on a decidedly unromantic note when a character reminds Julie to be sure 
and pack her “douche-bag.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times found the “garish” evening “stale and malodorous,” and noted 
the authors wrote “in scraps and isolated episodes of local color.” For “men of the world,” Hecht and Fowler's 
“hokum and sentimentality” were “astonishingly naive,” but Abbott did all he could with the script. R.L. 
in the New Yorker indicated that some of the play’s “incidental material” was “more lively than the main 
story,” the “whole thing” wasn’t “nearly so exciting as the authors hoped,” and the “religious dirtying-up” 
didn’t “help much.” An unsigned review in Time said the show was a “vulgar, undistinguished, gratuitously 
profane presentation.” 

The show lasted just eleven performances, and posted a closing notice for December 10. But on December 
12 the Times reported that Rose announced the show would continue, and then on December 13 the newspa- 
per said the play had been “definitely withdrawn” on December 10. In the meantime, the Times noted that 
prior to the play’s premiere Hecht and Fowler had rejected Paramount Pictures’ offer of $60,000 for the screen 
rights, but after the disastrous reviews and the short run, Paramount bought the film rights “for a figure far 
below” the previous offer. 

Paramount made two film versions of the play, in 1934 and 1939, and counting the source material itself, 
every version introduced a hit song: the play of course offered “It’s Only a Paper Moon”; the 1934 film version 
was titled Shoot the Works (which wasn’t related to the 1931 Broadway revue) and introduced the lovely bal- 
lad “With My Eyes Wide Open, I’m Dreaming” (lyric by Mack Gordon, music by Harry Revel), which years 
later became a hit all over again with Patti Page’s multivoiced rendition; and the 1939 film version, which 
was titled Some Like It Hot, included the swinging number “The Lady’s in Love with You” (lyric by Frank 
Loesser, music by Burton Lane}, which became a hit for Glenn Miller and His Orchestra. Both film versions 
didn’t include “It’s Only a Paper Moon” in their scores, but Paramount’s 1933 film adaptation of Take a 
Chance included the song. 

The films cleaned up the play’s story line. According to A.D.S. in the Times, the “remarkably dull” Shoot 
the Works had “been scrubbed, rinsed and dried” and so now the play’s “stench” and its humor was “washed 
out.” The cast included Jack Oakie, Ben Bernie, Dorothy Dell, Roscoe Karns, and William Frawley, and be- 
sides “With My Eyes Wide Open, I’m Dreaming,” the score (with a total of six songs by eight lyricists and 
composers) included something titled “A Bowl of Chop Suey and You-ey” (lyric and music by Ben Bernie, Al 
Goering, and Walt Bullock). 
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The second film version was released as Some Like It Hot in 1939, and starred Bob Hope, Shirley Ross, 
Una Merkel, and Gene Krupa and His Orchestra. Once the classic 1959 Billy Wilder film of the same name 
was released, the 1939 film was retitled Rhythm Romance for television showings and home video release. 

The Times reported that the script of The Great Magoo was announced for publication on November 25, 
1932, in a hardback edition by Covici-Friede, and noted it would contain “extraneous material not usually 
found in the book versions of plays.” This material would include the authors’ “explanations” of the charac- 
ters and various “asides” to the reader. The Times later said the book’s publication date had been postponed 
to December 15 because additional material would be added to the edition, including “extensive” forewords 
by the authors and six full-page colored plates by the play’s scenic designer Herman Rosse. There weren't any 
forewords in the published edition, but the vivid plates by Rosse were included, and these were mostly half- 
page drawings that depicted the various sets Rosse had created for the production. The text includes the lyric 
of a song written by Hecht and Fowler, which wasn’t titled (a best-guess title is “"Cause I Got You”); the song 
was replaced by “It’s Only a Paper Moon,” and a footnote in the script includes the lyric by Rose and Harburg. 

The play received a lavish revival by the Hartford Stage Company at the John W. Huntington Theatre in 
Hartford, Connecticut, on November 12, 1982. Mel Gussow in the Times said the plot was “no worse than 
the book for the average musical of the period,” but then reminded the reader that the show wasn’t a musical. 
Asa result, the script was slack and “insubstantial as cotton candy” (but Sandy Faison sang “It’s Only a Paper 
Moon” and its reprises in a “lilting” fashion, and because these moments were “easily the most appealing 
aspect of the evening” one felt the play should have been a musical}. Another revival opened in October 1998 
at the 24th Street Theatre in Los Angeles, and F. Kathleen Foley in the Los Angeles Times said the “Damon 
Runyon wannabe” was “mediocre.” Foley reported that for this production the asides in the published script 
were incorporated into the show, were spoken by two characters who no doubt were meant to be the two 
authors, and their comments provided some “insights into the genesis of a bona fide, hard-boiled turkey.” 

And what about the show’s title? The etymology of the word magoo is unclear, and Atkinson noted the 
show was “enigmatically” titled. In the context of the script, the word seems to be a derogatory slang word 
for women, perhaps the equivalent of broads. In American Theatre, Gerald Bordman states the title is “ap- 
parently” derived from “a contemporary expression for a person someone loves,” and in an article about the 
Hartford production, Alvin Klein in the Times reported that the revival’s director Mark Lamos said the title 
was “odd and puzzling” (at one point in the article, Klein refers to Julie as a “Coney Island dance-hall girl—in 
slang, a ‘magoo’”). Foley indicates the word is used in the play when Nicky describes Julie as “the woman of 
his dreams.” 

In the issue of Time dated July 26, 1943, an article indicates that rather than referring to a secret war mis- 
sion in such a way that it might be identified by an enemy, the neutral word magoo was substituted. On the 
other hand, the word is used in the 1945 film Christmas in Connecticut and clearly seems to refer to tricking 
someone with flimflam in order to get what one wants (a male hospital patient wants heartier meals, and a 
fellow patient tells him the only way to get more substantial food is to flirt with his nurse by giving her “the 
old magoo”). 


WALK A LITTLE FASTER 


“A New Revue” 


Theatre: St. James Theatre (during run, the revue transferred to the Selwyn Theatre} 

Opening Date: December 7, 1932; Closing Date: March 18, 1933 

Performances: 119 

Sketches: R. (Robert) MacGunigle and S. J. Perelman 

Lyrics: E. Y. Harburg 

Music: Vernon Duke 

Direction: Book directed by Monty Woolley and production staged by Woolley and by Albertina Rasch; 
Producer: Courtney Burr; Choreography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery: Boris Aronson; Costumes: Kiviette; 
Lighting: George Schaff; Musical Direction: Nick Kempner conducting Sidney Kay’s Orchestra 

Cast: Beatrice Lillie, Bobby Clark, Paul McCullough, Evelyn Hoey, John Hundley, Donald Burr, Dorothy Mc- 
Nulty (later known as Penny Singleton), Dave Fitzgibbons, Dorothy Fitzgibbons, Jerome Andrews, Owen 
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Coll, Jerry Norris, Lloyd Harris, Patricia Dorn, Katherine Hall, Bernice Lee, Albertina Vitak, Douglas 
Gerard, Stephen Irving, Leslie McLeod, William Culloo, Serge Krasnoff; Specialty Dancers: Melva Cor- 
nell, Virginia Allen, Margarete Slattery, Barbara Williams, Kathleen Van Noy, Mary Grace Van Noy, Kay 
Lazelle, Rose Tyrrel, Nona O’Tera, Molly Peck; Ladies of the Ensemble: LaVonne Gundry, Alyce Downey, 
Joan English, Ruth Cunliffe, Amalie Ideal, Greta Lewis, Ruth Porter, Charlotte Stoll, Sunny Reddy, Wanda 
Wood, Denny Wilson, Bee Sullivan, Tina Marie Jensen, Polly Porter, Georgia MacTaggart, Sue Hicks 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 
Note: Unless otherwise noted, all songs are by E. Y. Harburg and Vernon Duke. 


Act One: Overture (Sidney Kay’s Orchestra with Edgar Fairchild and Robert Lindholm at the Steinways); 
Opening: “Can Can” and “That’s Life” (Bobby Clark, Paul McCullough]; “Unaccustomed as I Am” 
(Bernice Lee, Donald Burr, Girls); “Scamp of the Campus” (sketch by S. J. Perelman) (“Babs” Huneker: 
Rose Tyrell; “Boots” Kaplan: Patricia Dorn; Alice Bread: Dorothy Fitzgibbons; Penelope Goldfarb: Bea- 
trice Lillie; Sport Cardini: Bobby Clark, Stacy Updegraff: John Hundley; Policemen: Douglas Gerard and 
Lloyd Harris); “Off Again, On Again” (Patricia Dorn, Katherine Hall, Bernice Lee); “Marionettes” (Danc- 
ing Ensemble); “Quel bijou” (sketch by R. MacGunigle) (Beatrice Lillie); “April in Paris” (Evelyn Hoey; 
danced by Albertina Vitak and Jerome Andrews); Beatrice Lillie; “Moscow Merry-Go-Round” (sketch by 
S. J. Perelman) (The Dictator: Bobby Clark; Boris: Paul McCullough; Commissars: Lloyd Harris, Douglas 
Gerard, Stephen Irving, Leslie McLeod; Commissar from the Volga: Donald Burr; Red Guards: William 
Culloo and Serge Krasnoff; The Bearded Stranger: Owen Coll}; Specialty; “Where Have We Met Before?” 
(John Hundley, Sue Hicks, Donald Burr, Patricia Dorn); “A Penny for Your Thoughts” (Jerry Norris, Doro- 
thy McNulty; danced by Girls and Kay Lazelle); “Frisco Fanny” (lyric by Earl Crooker, music by Henry 
Sullivan) (Frisco Fanny: Beatrice Lillie; Sourdough: Bobby Clark; Bartender: Paul McCullough; Miners: 
Lloyd Harris, Douglas Gerard, Stephen Irving, Leslie McLeod, William Culloo, Serge Krasnoff); Finale: 
“Saturday Night” (Evelyn Hoey; danced by Albertina Vitak and Jerome Andrews, Dave and Dorothy 
Fitzgibbons, Girls) 

Act Two: Opening: “Pomp and Circumstance”; “The Girl Friend” (sketch by R. MacGunigle) (Nancy Fixit: 
Beatrice Lillie; Actress: Katherine Hall; Maid: Dorothy Fitzgibbons); “(So) Nonchalant” (lyric by E. Y. 
Harburg and Charles Tobias) (Evelyn Hoey; danced by Girls and Dave and Dorothy Fitzgibbons); “The 
Professor Himself” (sketch by R. MacGunigle) (Professor Peter Peckham: Bobby Clark; Mr. Amos Van 
Rensellaer: John Hundley; Mrs. Amos Van Rensellaer: Katherine Hall; Inspector Barry: Owen Coll; Ren- 
frew: Paul McCullough; Murphy: Lloyd Harris); Beatrice Lillie “with Apologies” (sequence includes “I 
Apologize,” lyric and music by Al Hoffman, Al Goodhart, and Ed Nelson); “Time and Tide” (“with a 
bow to Herr Offenbach”) (John Hundley, Girls); “End of a Perfect Night” (Beatrice Lillie, Bobby Clark); 
“Speaking of Love” (Donald Burr, Dave and Dorothy Fitzgibbons, Girls); “Mayfair” (lyric by Rowland 
Leigh, music by William Waliter) (Mrs. George Buckingham: Beatrice Lillie; Mr. George Buckingham: 
John Hundley; Maid: Evelyn Hoey; Lord Slosh: Owen Coll; Lady Slosh: Katherine Hall; Butler: Leslie 
McLeod); Finale (Company) 


Although the revue Walk a Little Faster boasted clowns Beatrice Lillie, Bobby Clark, and Paul Mc- 
Cullough, direction by Monty Woolley, choreography by Albertina Rasch, scenery by Boris Aronson, cos- 
tumes by Kiviette, songs mostly by E. Y. Harburg and Vernon Duke (which included the classic “April in 
Paris”), sketches by S. J. Perelman, and one sketch (“The Girl Friend,” by R. MacGunigle) which became a 
Lillie classic, the revue managed just three months on Broadway. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said we shouldn't be “ungrateful” because it was a “privilege” 
to see the “harlequins” Lillie, Clark, and McCullough “together in one entertainment.” But their show was 
“totally uninspired” and used “only the surface of the genius at its disposal.” True, Lillie appeared as the 
scamp of the campus in the old college days of 1906; played Frisco Fanny in a Yukon saloon of the nineteenth 
century; and with Clark burlesqued the “intellectual” dancing of Clifton Webb and Tamara Geva in Flying 
Colors. And Clark and McCullough satirized modern-day Russia (with Bobby as Stalin}, and later Bobby ap- 
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peared as a criminologist named Professor Peter Peckham. But the revue didn’t allow Lillie to be her “funni- 
est,” and Clark and McCullough needed someone to write a “good knockabout sketch” for them. Otherwise, 
the show was a “tumid brew of turns and songs.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said Bobby was there to “leer” and “garner laughs,” and Lillie had 
“seldom been more comic,” and an unsigned review in Time noted Lillie was in “top form” (and singled out 
a number of her routines, including the sketch “The Girl Friend,” in which she appeared as an unwelcome 
friend who barges into a leading lady’s dressing room and proceeds to give her unwanted and unhelpful advice) 
but felt that Clark and McCullough should have been allowed to use their old material because here their 
sketches were lacking (but even if the material was disappointing, no one should miss the spectacle of watch- 
ing Lillie and Bobby lampoon Webb and Geva in “End of a Perfect Night”). 

During the run, the sketch “The Professor Himself” was dropped; the sketch “The Man from 42nd Street” 
(by Harry Richman) was added; Dorothy McNulty (later known as Penny Singleton) left the production; and 
Sunny O’Dea joined the show and was given an unnamed second-act specialty. The sketch “The Girl Friend” 
was reprised by Lillie when it was interpolated into the post-Broadway tour of At Home Abroad, and as “A 
Star’s First Night,” the sketch was again performed by Lillie for her revue An Evening with Beatrice Lillie 
which opened on October 2, 1952, at the Booth Theatre for 276 performances. 

The collection Harold Arlen and Vernon Duke Revisited Volume II (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD- 
127) includes four songs from Walk a Little Faster, “Off Again, On Again” and a medley of “That’s Life,” “(So) 
Nonchalant,” and “A Penny for Your Thoughts.” Of course, the evergreen “ April in Paris” has been recorded 
numerous times. 

Walk a Little Faster was the first production to play at the newly named St. James Theatre, formerly 
known as Erlanger’s Theatre. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND / THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Theatre: Civic Repertory Theatre (during run, the play with music transferred to the New Amsterdam Theatre) 

Opening Date: December 12, 1932; Closing Date: May 6, 1933 

Performances: 127 

Play: Eva Le Gallienne and Florida Friebus 

Music: Richard Addinsell 

Based on the novels Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (1865) and Through the Looking Glass (1872) by Lewis 
B. Carroll (Carroll was a pseudonym for Charles Lutwidge Dodgson). 

Direction: Eva Le Gallienne; Producer: The Civic Repertory Theatre (Eva Le Gallienne, President); Choreog- 
raphy: Ruth Wilton; Scenery and Costumes: Irene Sharaff (designed after the drawings by John Tenniel]; 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Sigmund Sanders 

Cast: For Act One—Josephine Hutchinson (Alice), Richard Waring (White Rabbit; alternates, Freddy Rendulic 
and Doris Sawyer), Nelson Welch (Mouse, Gryphon), Joseph Kramm (Dodo), Walter Beck (Lory), Robert H. 
Gordon (Eaglet), Landon Herrick (Crab, Mad Hatter), Burgess Meredith (Duck, Dormouse), Sayre Crawley 
(Caterpillar), Tonio Selwart (Fish Footman), Robert F. Ross (Frog Footman), Charles Ellis (Duchess), Flor- 
ida Friebus (Cheshire Cat), Donald Cameron (March Hare), David Marks (Two of Spades), Arthur Swenson 
(Five of Spades), Whitner (later, Whit) Bissell (Seven of Spades), Joseph Schildkraut (Queen of Hearts), 
Harold Moulton (King of Hearts}, Nelson Welch (Gryphon), Lester Scharff (Mock Turtle), Howard da Silva 
(Cook), David Turk (Knave of Hearts); Clubs (program didn’t provide first names): Jacobsen, Lloyd, Green, 
and Dwenger; Hearts (program didn’t provide first names): Tittoni, Ballantyne, Cotsworth, Pollock, Fox, 
Scourby, Milne, Marsden, and Leonard 

For Act Two—Leona Roberts (Red Chess Queen], Robert H. Gordon (Train Guard), Robert F. Ross (Gentle- 
man Dressed in White Paper, Front Legs of Horse), Richard Waring (Goat), Florida Friebus (Beetle), David 
Turk (Hoarse Voice), May Sarton (Gnat), Agnes McCarthy (Gentle Voice), Landon Herrick (Tweedledum], 
Burgess Meredith (Tweedledee), Eva Le Gallienne (White Chess Queen), Margaret Love (Sheep), Walter 
Beck (Humpty Dumpty), Howard da Silva (White Horse}, William S. Phillips (Back Legs of Horse), Sayre 
Crawley (Old Frog), Adelaide Finch (Shrill Voice, Singer), Ruth Wilton (Singer); Marionettes (program 
didn’t provide first names; all marionettes under the direction of A. Spolidoro): English, Beck, Snaylor, 
Nurenburg, Hill, Tittoni, Marsden, Bauer, and Pollock 
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The play with music was presented in two acts. 
The action takes place during the late Victorian era in England and in Wonderland. 


Scenes 


Act One: “Alice at Home”; “The Looking Glass House”; “White Rabbit”; “Pool of Tears”; “Caucus Race”; 
“Caterpillar”; “Duchess”; “Cheshire Cat”; “Mad Tea Party”; “Queen’s Croquet Ground”; “By the Sea”; 
“The Trial” 

Act Two: “Red Chess Queen”; “Railway Carriage”; “Tweedledum and Tweedledee”; “White Chess Queen”; 
“Wool and Water”; “Humpty Dumpty”; “White Knight”, “Alice Crowned”; “Alice with the Two 
Queens”; “The Banquet”; “Alice at Home Again” 


Eva Le Gallienne and Florida Friebus’s adaptation of Lewis B. Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking Glass dramatized the most famous characters and incidents in Carroll’s stories, in- 
cluding the Mad Tea Party, Alice’s Trial, the White Rabbit, the Cheshire Cat, Humpty Dumpty, Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, and of course the White Queen’s existential promise of jam yesterday and jam tomorrow 
but never jam today. 

The work wasn’t a full-fledged musical, but Richard Addinsell’s score included incidental and dance 
music as well as the occasional song. The production utilized marionettes, and Irene Sharaff’s décor and cos- 
tumes were in the style of John Tenniel’s drawings for the original stories (upstage, the scenery moved along 
on a rolling cyclorama). In general, the adaptation came across as Alice’s Greatest Hits because the narrative 
lacked linear progression and was instead a series of surreal vignettes that depicted Alice’s “curiouser and 
curiouser” adventures. 

After a special dress rehearsal and benefit performance on December 11, 1932 (which had its own special 
program), the work opened on the following evening and played at Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre for 
almost two months before transferring to the New Amsterdam Theatre. The run lasted for 127 performances, 
but Le Gallienne never gave up on the project. She revived the play on April 5, 1947, at the International 
Theatre, where it ran for 100 showings (as she had for the current production, Le Gallienne played the White 
Queen, and others in the cast were Bambi Linn as Alice and Julie Harris as the White Rabbit). On Decem- 
ber 23, 1982, and almost fifty years to the day of the original production’s premiere, the play opened at the 
Virginia Theatre with Le Gallienne again on hand as the White Queen. Kate Burton (Richard’s daughter] was 
Alice, and Linn returned in order to create the staging for what the program referred to as “movement” and 
which no doubt included dance and other stylized movements for the performers. But the show managed 
less than three weeks on Broadway and closed at a reported loss of $2 million (the 1932 production had cost 
$23,000 to mount). Jack Kroll in Newsweek said the 1982 version came across like “a theatrical Macy’s pa- 
rade,” and Howard Kissel in Women’s Wear Daily suggested the evening was more in the nature of a British 
Christmas pantomime. 

In his review of the original production, Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the adaptation 
wasn’t “precisely” a play and was clearly “too long,” but was nonetheless “light, colorful and politely fan- 
tastic.” He further noted that the adaptors had “solved for the stage the impenetrability” of Carroll’s stories, 
and he commented that the “wood notes wild” of Addinsell’s score were “sympathetic” to the action and 
provided an aria titled “Beautiful Soup” (to the accompaniment of background music, the Walrus and the 
Carpenter emerged as marionettes “swaying solemnly above the waltzing oysters”). 

For the 1982 revival, Addinsell’s score was adapted by Jonathan Tunick. Frank Rich in the Times found 
the music “slight but pretty” and “attractively” adapted by Tunick; Douglas Watt in the New York Daily 
News said the music was “old-fashioned, though pleasantly so”; Clive Barnes in the New York Post decided 
the “painless” music was like a collaboration by Noel Coward and Ivor Novello in the style of Gilbert and 
Sullivan; and Kissel found the music “tame” and said he preferred the “lively” score written for the 1951 
Walt Disney cartoon version. 

Cast member and co-adaptor Florida Friebus is probably best remembered as the mother of Dobie Gillis on 
the popular CBS television series The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis (1959-1963), Whitner (later, Whit) Bissell 
(Seven of Spades) became a steady-working character actor in the movies; and Josephine Hutchinson (Alice) 
is now probably best remembered as the sweet-but-threatening hostess who infuriates Cary Grant during 
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the early scenes of Alfred Hitchcock’s North by Northwest. Burgess Meredith (Crab, Dormouse, and Twee- 
dledee), Howard da Silva (Cook, White Knight), and Joseph Schildkraut (in the drag role of Queen of Hearts) 
had lengthy film and theatrical careers, and Joseph Kramm (Dodo) later won the Pulitzer Prize for Drama for 
his 1952 play The Shrike. 

There have been numerous musical adaptations of Carroll’s Alice stories, including a number of Off- and 
Off-Off-Broadway versions such as Alice with Kisses (1964; closed in previews but memorialized with its 
window card tacked on the wall of Max Bialystock’s office in the 1967 film The Producers), Alice in Wonder- 
land (Bil Baird’s 1975 marionette version); For the Snark Was a Boojum, You See (1977); The Passion of Alice 
(1977), Alice in Concert (a 1980 adaptation by Elizabeth Swados); and Alice (a 1995 version by Robert Wilson 
with music cowritten by Tom Waits). An excitingly choreographed and imaginatively designed Broadway- 
bound Alice premiered in Philadelphia in 1978 and closed there almost as soon as it opened; in 1979, But 
Never Jam Today lasted just one week on Broadway; and Frank Wildhorn’s 2011 Wonderland played for a 
month. There was even an “adult” musical version (as Alice in Wonderland) which opened Off Off Broadway 
in 2007; set in a trailer park in Weehawken, New Jersey, the musical’s flyer proclaimed that Alice finds herself 
in an “erotic Wonderland.” 


TEATRO DEI PICCOLI (aka THE PICCOLI OF VITTORIO 
PODRECCA) (1932) 


“MASTER MARIONETTE SHOW OF THE ERA” / “CONTINENTAL VARIETY SHOW” 


Theatre: Lyric Theatre (during run, the puppet revue transferred to the George M. Cohan Theatre} 

Opening Date: December 22, 1932; Closing Date: March 5, 1933 

Performances: 129 

Direction: Vittorio Podrecca; Producer: S. Hurok; Scenery: Bruno Angoletta; Costumes: Caramba; Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Emilio Cardellini 

Cast: Singers—Emilo Cabello, Lia Podrecca, Thea Carugati, Mario Serangeli, Giuseppe Costa, Dario Zani, 
Augusto Galli, Irma Zappatta, Carlo Pessina, Rosina Zotti, Cissie Rossi; Manipulators and Operators of 
Marionettes—The families of Gorno, Dell’Acqua, Possidoni, Forgioli, Borogni, Donati, Rosagni, Vanelli, 
and Gabutti 

The revue was presented in three acts, with two different second acts that alternated throughout the run. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Mme. Blondinette (Equilibrist on a Cord); Mistinguett; Bil-Bal-Bul (Flying Trapeze Artist); Clowns 
(“Fantasic”); Night in Venice; The Bullfight; “Patio” (sung by Irma Zappatta) 

Act Two: (Matinees] 

The Sleeping Beauty (words by Gian Bistolfi, music by Ottorino Respighi) with Emilio Cabello (King), Rosina 
Zotti (Queen), Irma Zappatta (Princess), Carlo Pessina (Prince Charming), Lia Podrecca (Blue Fairy), Cis- 
sie Rossi (Green Fairy), G. Palazzo (The Old Spinner), N. Galli (The Jester), Dario Zani (The Ambassador), 
and Others (portraying Nightingale, Cuckoo, Good Fairies, The Roses, Torches, Spiders, Dignitaries, and 
Ladies of the Court) 

The Sleeping Beauty was presented in three mini-acts with the following sequences, which take place respec- 
tively in 1620, 1640, and 1940: (1) Nocturne; Invitation to the Fairies; Baptism of the Princess; Vengeance 
of the Green Fairy; The Blessing of the Stars; (2) The Old Spinner; The Enchantment; (3) Three-Hundred 
Years Afterward 

Act Two: (Evenings) 

Selections from The Geisha (lyrics by Harry Greenback and music by Sidney Jones) with Lia Podrecca (Mi- 
mosa San), Mario Serangeli (Chinaman), Carlo Pessina (Katana), Augusto Galli (Marquis Imari), and Ro- 
sina Zotti (Molly); Little Tropical Revue; Tim-Tom-Tam (Tropical Trio); In the Manner of Josephine Baker 
(sung by Lia Podrecca); Salome (Equatorial Dance}; Sisters; Finale 

Act Three: Chinese Ladder Act; Miss Legnetti (aka The Signorina Legnetti); Three Thieves in a Cage; The 
Learned Donkey; The Concert Party (music by Franz Liszt and other composers) (The Piccoli Pianist) 
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The marionette revue Teatro dei Piccoli (aka The Piccoli of Vittorio Podrecca, Theatre of the Piccoli, 
and Vittorio Podrecca’s The Piccoli) was here making the second of four Broadway visits. As The Marionette 
Players, the troupe opened on September 10, 1923, at the Fulton Theatre for sixteen performances; after the 
current production, the revue opened on January 8, 1934, for forty-five performances (see entry); and the final 
visit took place on March 21, 1940, at the Majestic Theatre for thirty performances when Podrecca had been 
forced to flee Italy because of the war. With his fellow marionettes, singers, musicians, and of course the 
almost life-sized puppets themselves, they performed on the stages of North and South America during the 
war years. 

The unquestionable highlight of the evening was the final sequence which introduced the Piccoli Pianist, 
an irascible and temperamental master of the keyboard who doesn’t suffer anyone gladly, certainly not sing- 
ers, and probably not even the audience. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “extraordinary 
fellow” plunged with fury “into all the giddy pyrotechnics of concert performing” and while watching him 
you began “to have grave misgiving about the sincerity of platform artists.” Moreover, the pianist peered at 
singers “with the most subtly malicious cock of his head,” and herewith it would “be impossible to listen to 
a concert pianist with the least respect.” 

During the Broadway presentation in 1940, Burns Mantle in the New York Daily News noted that the 
pianist acknowledged the audience with “humble grace” and then proceeded to toss back his coat-tails, flip 
through his sheet music, deftly play the piano, sometimes beat his knees against the piano if the music was 
jazzy, and even occasionally fall asleep while he played. 

Atkinson noted that “without being alive” Podrecca’s creations seemed “to have all that is essential to 
life.” They commented on human beings, and through their caricatures you were “forced to conclude that 
the human race has not pitched its endeavors very high.” The evening was “uncommonly exhilarating” but 
“fraught with the gravest danger” because the puppets might turn on the puppeteers and demand “the rights 
their genius deserves.” This was a “horrible thought” and thus “the human race had best look to its laurels.” 

Note that at evening performances the marionettes offered selections from Sidney Jones’s 1896 operetta 
The Geisha, which had been revived on Broadway in 1931 (see entry). 

The souvenir program included a personal message from Mussolini himself, with a one-line comment 
that perhaps could be taken in more ways than one: “This little theatre brings our no longer little Italy 
through the world.” 


SHUFFLE ALONG OF 1933 


“A New Musica Comeby”’ 


Theatre: Mansfield Theatre 

Opening Date: December 26, 1932; Closing Date: January 7, 1933 

Performances: 17 

Book: Flournoy E. Miller 

Lyrics: Noble Sissle 

Music: Eubie Blake 

Direction: Walter Brooks; Producer: Mawin Productions, Inc. (George E. Wintz); Choreography: Charlie Davis 
and Addison Carey; Scenery: Karl (possibly Carl) O. Amend; Costumes: Robert Stevenson and Helen Ma- 
hieu; Lighting: “electrical effects” by Duwico; Musical Direction: Noble Sissle’s Park Central Orchestra 
conducted by Eubie Blake 

Cast: Lavaida Carter (Edith Wilkes), Marshall Rodgers (Taxi Ben), Edith Wilson (Mrs. Jones), Mantan Moreland 
(Caesar Jones}, Louise Williams (Customer), George Jones Jr. (Jim Williams), Fay Conty (possibly Canty) 
(Sylvia Williams), Noble Sissle (Tom Sharp}, Flournoy E. Miller (Steve Jenkins), George McClennon (Dave 
Coffey), Clarence Robinson (Harry Walton), Vivienne Baber (Alice Walker), Howard Hill (Sam), Taps Miller 
(Farmer Taps), Joe Willis (Sheriff), James Arnold (Summons Server), Catherine Brooks (Stenographer), 
Herman Reed (Office Boy), Ida Brown (Telephone Girl), Romaine Johns (Shipping Clerk), Adolph Hender- 
son (Waiter); At the piano: Eubie Blake; Singers: Louise Williams, Ida Brown, Catherine Brooks, Aurora 
Edwards, Annis Davis, Roy Holland, Adolph Henderson, Douglass Felix, Rudolph Scott, Herman Reed, 
Bernie Brown, Larry Seymour, Joe Willis, Romaine Johns, James Arnold, Tony Gaytzera, James Anderson, 
David Collins; Dancing Girls: Julia Moses, Roberta Lowery, Dorothy Williams, Eloise Thompson, Grayce 
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Browne, Carolyn Rich, Claudette Heyward, Nannine Joyce, Thelma Salmons, Iris Parker, Peggy Wharton, 
Mildred Roberts, Virginia Braunnum (possibly Brannum), Lyle Smith, Edna Mae Holly; Dancing Boys: 
Willie Avant, Roy Carter, Arthur Daily, Taps Miller, Bill Bailey, Derby Wilson, Henry Williams; Dance 
Specialty: The Four Flash Devils 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Jimtown, Mississippi. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Labor Day Parade” (Ensemble); “Sing and Dance Your Troubles Away” (Lavaida Carter, Ensemble); 
“Chickens Come Home to Roost” (George Jones Jr., Lavaida Carter, Fay Conty); “Bandana Ways” (Edith 
Wilson, The Four Flash Devils, Taps Miller, Peggy Wharton, Ensemble); “Breakin’ ‘Em In” (Taps Miller, 
Derby Wilson, Bill Bailey); “In the Land of Sunny Sunflowers” (Clarence Robinson, Fay Conty, Ensemble}; 
“Sugar Babe” (Noble Sissle, Lavaida Carter, Vivienne Baber), “Joshua Fit de Battle” (Edith Wilson, Male 
Ensemble); Dance Specialty (Roy Carter, Arthur Daily); “Sore Foot Blues” (George McClennon); “Glory” 
(Noble Sissle, Company) 

Act Two: “Saturday Afternoon” (Store Clerks, Ensemble); “Here ’Tis” (Lavaida Carter, Mantan Moreland, 
Nannine Joyce, Joe Willis, Ensemble, Annis Davis, Louise Williams), “Falling in Love” (Fay Conty, Clar- 
ence Robinson); “Dusting Around” (George McClennon); “Tf It’s Any News to You” (Edith Wilson, Man- 
tan Moreland); “Reminiscing” (Noble Sissle, Eubie Blake), “Harlem Moon” (Lavaida Carter]; “You Got to 
Have Koo Wah” (Noble Sissle); Finale (Company) 


The three Broadway Shuffle Along productions are often miscategorized as revues, but all were book 
musicals. Shuffle Along of 1933 was set in Jimtown (the locale of the 1921 Shuffle Along) and like Fine and 
Dandy it presaged the later The Pajama Game in its look at factory workers and blue-collar life. The song 
titles were redolent of workday life (“Labor Day Parade,” the store clerks’ “Saturday Afternoon,” and the 
deleted “Waiting for the Whistle to Blow” and “We’re a Couple of Salesmen”) and the characters included 
factory men, office boys, shipping clerks, stenographers, and telephone operators. 

The story revolved around the goings-on at the U-Eat-Um Molasses Factory in Jimtown, Mississippi, 
where the factory’s owners are struggling to keep the company afloat and must deal with the added problem 
of two slick Northerners who arrive in town with the intention of fleecing them. 

B.C. (Bosley Crowther) in the New York Times said there had been better black shows “with more torrid 
music and wilder dancing” than the current one, but the new musical would do. It was no “prize-winner,” but 
the cast and chorus members “flung” themselves into the proceedings, Noble Sissle’s band under the direc- 
tion of Eubie Blake deserved a “posey,” and Blake’s score included the stand-outs “Here ‘Tis” and “Dusting 
Around.” An unsigned review in Time also singled out these two numbers, and noted that George McClennon 
stopped the show with an “eccentric dance” and “Sore Foot Blues.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker liked singer Edith Wilson, comic Mantan Moreland, and a few “agree- 
able” songs, and indicated the plot’s “homelike air” included characters who were “personally concerned” in 
the action, all of which made Jimtown “seem like a rather cozy place in which to live.” 

For at least part of the tryout, the show’s title was Shuffle Along of 1932. During the tryout, the following 
songs were dropped: “Keep Your Chin Up,” “Waiting for the Whistle to Blow,” “Lonesome Man,” “We’re a 
Couple of Salesmen,” “You Don’t Look for Love,” and “Arabian Moon” (the latter no doubt an early version 
of “Harlem Moon”). 

The first Shuffle Along opened on May 23, 192.1, at the 63rd Street Music Hall for a lengthy run of 504 
performances. The book was by Flournoy Miller and Aubrey Lyles, lyrics by Sissle, and music by Blake, and 
it yielded two standards, “I’m Just Wild about Harry” and “Love Will Find a Way.” In 1976, a lavish archival 
re-creation of the musical was issued by New World Records (LP # NW-260) and includes lyrics, essays, and 
photographs. Harbinger Records (CD # HCD-3204) released Sissle and Blake Sing “Shuffle Along”; and Arkiv- 
Music/Masterworks Broadway Records (CD # 88697-96188 -2) reissued studio cast recordings of Shuffle Along 
and Blackbirds of 1928, which had originally been released on a ten-inch LP set by RCA Victor (# LPM-3154). 

The third Shuffle Along opened on May 8, 1952, at the Broadway Theatre for four performances (Paul Ge- 
rard Smith and Miller wrote the book, Sissle’s lyrics were supplemented by ones written by Floyd Huddleston, 
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and Blake’s score included additional music by Joseph Meyer). The cast members included Avon Long, 
Thelma Carpenter, and Blake and Miller, and the first act took place in Italy during 1945 and the second the 
following year in New York City’s garment district. This musical interpolated “I’m Just Wild about Harry” 
and “Love Will Find a Way’ from the 1921 production; “Here ’Tis” from the current 1932 production; and 
1952's “Swanee Moon” and “Falling” may have been rewritten versions of 1932’s “Arabian Moon” /“Harlem 
Moon” and “Falling in Love”; 1921’s “Bandana Days” may have been 1932’s “Bandana Ways”; and note that 
at the end of the 1932 and 1952 musicals Sissle and Blake appeared as themselves in a “Reminiscing” se- 
quence where they sang a medley of their songs. 

Shuffle Along, or the Making of the Musical Sensation of 1921 and All That Followed seemed poised to 
become one of the hits of the 2015-2016 theatre season, but it floundered after 100 performances and lost 
a small fortune. It opened on April 28, 2016, at the Music Box Theatre, and the cast included Brian Stokes 
Mitchell (as Flournoy E. Miller), Joshua Henry (Noble Sissle), Brandon Victor Dixon (Eubie Blake), and Billy 
Porter (Aubrey Lyles). 


GEORGE WHITE’S MUSIC HALL VARIETIES (1933; Second Edition) 


Theatre: Casino Theatre 

Opening Date: January 2, 1933; Closing Date: January 21, 1933 

Performances: 2.4 

Sketches: Billy K. Wells and George White 

Lyrics: Irving Caesar and Herb Magidson 

Music: Harold Arlen, Irving Caesar, Cliff Friend, George Gershwin, Carmen Lombardo, and Sam H. Stept 

Cast: Harry Richman, Bert Lahr, Willie Howard, Eugene Howard, Tom Patricola, Eleanor Powell, The Loomis 
Sisters (Maxine and Virginia), Melissa Masson, Roger Gray, Herr Al Gordon, Joseph Vitale, James Howard, 
Helen Gordon, Lucille Osborne, Thomas Phillips, Edna Pence, Alice Carleton; George White’s Dancing 
Beauties: Connie Alderson, Betty Allen, Marjorie Baglin, Pearl Bradley, Dorothy Daly, Helen Dell, Edna 
Eustace, Myra Gerald, Beverly Gordon, Julia Gorman, Marie Graham, Pearl Harris, Florence Healy, Chic 
Jordan, Madeline Lawson, Leonore McDermott, Rita Macklin, Lela Manor, Lila Manor, Joan Marsh, Kay 
Michels, Jewell Morse, Nancy Nelson, Marion O’Day, Barbara Pepper, Dorothy Phillips, Peggy Seal, 
Zynaida Spencer, Betty Sundmark, Gwen Tremble, Amy Weber, Eleanor Witt 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Note: As noted below, most of the sequences in the revue had been first performed in the 1926, 1928, and 1931 
editions of George White’s Scandals and in the first (1932) edition of George White’s Music Hall Variet- 
ies (see separate entries for the 1931 Scandals and the 1932 Varieties). For the songs and sketches first 
heard in these revues, their titles are followed by the names of the productions in which they’d originally 
appeared. For more information about the sketch “Herr Gordon’s Dogs,” see entry for the 1932 edition 
of the Varieties. 


Act One: George White’s Dancing Beauties; Tom Patricola; “There Never Was a Girl Like You” (lyric by 
Herb Magidson, music by Cliff Friend) (Harry Richman, Barbara Pepper, Marion O’Day, Dorothy Phillips, 
Betty Sundmark, Betty Allen, Nancy Nelson); “A Close Shave” (as “Lady Barber,” the sketch had been 
performed in the 1926 edition of Scandals) (Barber's Daughter: Helen Gordon; Customer: Bert Lahr), “A 
Hundred Years Ago” (may have been a retitled version of “Twenty Years Ago,” from 1926 Scandals) (The 
Loomis Sisters, George White’s Dancing Beauties); “Pay the Two Dollars” (sketch by Billy K. Wells from 
the 1931 Scandals) (Sam Pincus: Willie Howard; Abe Steiner: Eugene Howard; Special Officer: James 
Howard; Warden: Joseph Vitale}; “Close to You” (George White’s Dancing Beauties); Bert Lahr; Dance 
(Melissa Masson); “Two Feet in Two-Four Time” (from the 1932 Varieties; lyric by Irving Caesar, music 
by Harold Arlen) (George White’s Dancing Beauties); Dance (Eleanor Powell); “The Feud” (sketch from the 
1926 Scandals) (Willie Howard, Eugene Howard, Virginia Loomis, Thomas Phillips, Joseph Vitale, James 
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Howard, Roger Gray); “Cabin in the Cotton” (from the 1932 Varieties; lyric by Irving Caesar, music by 
Harold Arlen) (Bert Lahr); Harry Richman; “Rhapsody in Blue” (music by George Gershwin) (Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue” had been interpolated into the score of the 1926 Scandals) (Harry Richman, Willie 
Howard, Eugene Howard, George White’s Dancing Beauties) 

Act Two: “A Hundred Years Ago” (reprise) (George White’s Dancing Beauties); “Bums” (sketch from the 1928 
Scandals) (Harry Richman, Willie Howard, Eugene Howard); “A Bottle and a Bird” (from the 1932 Variet- 
ies; lyric and music by Irving Caesar) (Bert Lahr); “The Duel” (sketch from the 1931 Scandals) (The Gen- 
eral: Willie Howard; Aide: Joseph Vitale; The Spy: Helen Gordon); Song Specialty (The Loomis Sisters); 
“The Waltz That Brought You Back to Me” (from the 1932 Varieties; lyric by Irving Caesar, music by Car- 
men Lombardo) (George White’s Dancing Beauties); Herr Gordon’s Dogs (probably sketch “Walking Dogs 
Around,” from the 1926 Scandals); “The Governor” (sketch from the 1926 Scandals) (Tom Patricola); 
“So I Married the Girl” (from the 1932 Varieties; lyric by Herb Magidson, music by Sam H. Stept) (Harry 
Richman, Eleanor Powell); “Quartet from Rigoletto” (Willie Howard, Eugene Howard, Edna Pence, Alice 
Carleton); “The Date” (sketch) (A Fellow: Bert Lahr; Another Fellow: Harry Richman; The Girl: Virginia 
Loomis); Dance (Eleanor Powell); “Club Richman” 


George White didn’t have much luck with his first Music Hall Varieties. It was clearly billed as a variety 
show, but perhaps critics and audiences still expected a lavish revue on the order of White’s famously opu- 
lent Scandals series and assumed that any production with White’s name attached would ensure a bountiful 
evening of stars and huge choruses, new songs and sketches, and acres of luxuriant scenery and costumes. 
The first edition of Varieties included cast members Bert Lahr, Harry Richman, Lili Damita, Eleanor Powell, 
assorted sister acts and the like, and of course there was a large contingent of White’s “Dancing Beauties.” But 
clearly the evening was a scaled-down version of White’s earlier revues, and Depression economics cut back 
on the number of cast members and curbed the scenic opulence of yore. As a further cost-saving measure, 
material from earlier White productions was recycled for the two Varieties. 

Two days after the first edition closed, the new one opened. Lahr, Richman, and Powell were still on 
board, but the loss of Damita was compensated by the addition of Willie and Eugene Howard, who had 
brightened so many of the earlier Scandals. In fact, with Richman, the Howards, and dancer Tom Patricola 
on board, the show must have seemed like a Scandals’ cast reunion. Further, there were so many old routines 
held over from the Scandals (and from the first edition of the Varieties) that the evening could easily have 
been called Highlights from... 

The new edition fared worse than its predecessor and was gone in three weeks. J.B. (John Byram) in the 
New York Times suggested the reason a second edition could open so quickly after the first was because much 
of the material had “been tried and played so many times before” and thus a great deal of rehearsal time 
wasn’t necessary. Byram said the show was “worth the money that one is assessed to see it,” and Willie and 
Eugene Howard brought “laughter and delight” to the audience, Lahr employed his “fantastic” facial contor- 
tions and “impossible guttural mouthings,” Richman sang as he “always” sang, and the Loomis Sisters sang 
and looked beautiful. Byram noted that the opening-night curtain was delayed by thirty minutes, and also 
mentioned that White announced there weren’t any programs to hand out to the audience because of “his 
own absence of mind.” Byram decided there must be some “significance” in regard to the forgotten programs, 
“but this department refuses to seek it out.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said White offered “a good show, if you haven't seen it all somewhere 
before,” and suggested the evening seemed “more like a benefit than a regular show.” 

Note that Willie and Eugene Howard here again performed their evergreen sketch “Rigoletto.” It had been 
included in the earlier Ballyhoo of 1932, and they later reprised it for the 1936 edition of George White’s 
Scandals. 


THE EMPEROR JONES 


Theatre: Metropolitan Opera House 

Opening Date: January 7, 1933; Closing Date: March 18, 1933 

Performances: 6 (in repertory) 

Libretto: Louis Gruenberg, Eugene O’Neill, and “compiled” by Kathleen De Jaffa 
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Music: Louis Gruenberg 

Based on the 1920 play The Emperor Jones by Eugene O'Neill. 

Direction: Alexander Sanine; Producer: The Metropolitan Opera Company; Choreography: Hemsley Winfield, 
Scenery and Costumes: Jo Mielziner, Lighting: Uncredited; Choral Direction: Giulio Setti; Musical Direc- 
tion: Tullio Serafin 

Cast: Lawrence Tibbett (Brutus Jones), Marek Windheim (Henry Smithers), Pearl Besuner (Native Woman], 
Hemsley Winfield (Congo Witch Doctor); Soldiers, The Formless Fears, Jeff, The Negro Convicts, The 
Prison Guards, The Planters, The Auctioneer, The Slaves, Others: The Metropolitan Opera Company 
Chorus and The Hemsley Winfield Dance Group 

The opera was presented in one act. 

The action takes place during the present time on an island in the West Indies. 


With the world premiere of Louis Gruenberg’s The Emperor Jones, the Metropolitan Opera Company 
continued its ambitious mission of presenting new American operas (for more information, see Peter Ibbet- 
son). The Emperor Jones was one of the season’s major musical events, for here was the world premiere of the 
operatic version of a controversial play by Eugene O’Neill which was sung by Lawrence Tibbett, who thanks 
to his films and recordings was probably the country’s best-known opera singer. 

The work’s first performance was for the matinee of January 7, 1933, which was broadcast live on the 
radio, and the Met presented it for a total of six New York and four touring performances during the season 
(during the 1933-1934 season, it was performed five more times, three performances at the Met and two on 
tour). The short opera was in one act and was always presented by the Met on a double bill with a second 
short opera or with the single act of another (such as the second act of Lakme); for the world premiere of The 
Emperor Jones, Pagliacci was also performed. Note that O’Neill is cited as the opera’s co-librettist, no doubt 
because the opera included spoken dialogue taken directly from the text of his play. 

O’Neill’s story was a stark and unflinching depiction of Brutus Jones (Tibbett), a Pullman porter turned 
gambler and murderer who breaks out of prison and escapes to an island in the West Indies where he becomes 
a brutal dictator. His followers eventually turn on him and kill him (in the opera, he commits suicide). 

Olin Downes in the New York Times said the opera was the finest ever written in America and Tibbett’s 
performance was a “supreme achievement” and a “great masterpiece of dramatic interpretation.” The “su- 
perbly potent” music was “prodigiously sure, headlong, fantastical, brutal in its approach” and was “mas- 
terly” in its depiction of “the glimmerings, the shadows, the hallucinations and the stench of the jungle.” 
The highpoint of Tibbett’s performance was Jones’s flight through the jungle before his suicide. In this surreal 
sequence, Jones sees the accusatory forms of his murder victims, island ghosts, and a montage of his early 
life, and he fires his precious silver bullets at the insubstantial past. He runs through the jungle darkness 
and discards his royal and military clothes until he’s stripped down to his loin cloth, and then with his one 
remaining bullet ends his life. 

Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker said the production was “another advance for the Metropolitan” 
and Tibbett was now established “as the first singing actor of the day.” He “brilliantly” and “convincingly” 
played the title role, first as the “over-dressed” dictator and then as the “under-dressed victim of his own 
imagination.” Gruenberg’s music was an “under-score” with only occasional stretches “of out-and-out sing- 
ing.” Otherwise, most of the music was “harmonic and orchestral coloring” with “bits of recitative, sections 
of spoken singing, and much undraped dialogue.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the work was “the most exciting U.S. opera yet written” and for Tib- 
bett it was the “fine crown” of his career. The baritone was made up to look “realistically brown” and he 
captured the “soft, natural Negro dialect” which was “perfectly suited to the smooth, dark color of his voice.” 
Pitts Sanborn in the New York World Telegram stated that the “orchestral commentary” often seemed more 
in the nature of “remembered convention” than “inspired imagination,” but noted Gruenberg made “par- 
ticularly pungent use of syncopated rhythms or of an inserted spiritual.” Tibbett’s performance was one of 
“intelligence and unflagging care and a high degree of skill,” and the audience’s ovation seemed “principally” 
directed to the singer. 

Originally, the opera was to have premiered in Berlin prior to the American production. It was sched- 
uled for the Staatsopera under the baton of Erich Kleiber, but the Times reported the Berlin production 
was canceled because the “current feeling” in Germany opposed the importation of “foreign artists and 
foreign art.” 
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The libretto was published in paperback by Fred Rullman, in 1932 in a two-act edition. Tibbett recorded 
at least one sequence from the opera (“Standin’ in the Need of Prayer”), which is included in Nimbus Records’ 
CD collection Lawrence Tibbett: From Broadway to Hollywood; George London’s collection Of Gods and 
Demons (Sony/Masterworks Heritage CD) also includes the sequence. 

In 1967, the Met presented another world premiere of an opera based on an O'Neill play when Marvin Da- 
vid Levy’s Mourning Becomes Electra was part of the company’s inaugural season at its new home in Lincoln 
Center. There have been a number of other lyric adaptations of O’Neill’s plays, including Erik Chisholm’s 
Dark Sonnet, a mid-1950s work that was one of three one-act musicals produced Off Broadway under the um- 
brella title of Murder in 3 Keys and was based on O’Neill’s 1916 mono-drama Before Breakfast; Bob Merrill's 
two Broadway musicals New Girl in Town (1957) and Take Me Along (1959), which were respectively based 
on Anna Christie (1922) and Ah, Wilderness! (1933); Edward Thomas’s 1989 opera Desire Under the Elms 
(1924), and another musical adaptation of The Emperor Jones that was presented in 1984 at the American 
Music Theatre Festival with music by Coleridge-Taylor Perkinson and was a self-described “theatre dance 
work built around” O’Neill’s drama. Another musical version of Ah, Wilderness! was MGM's 1948 Summer 
Holiday (lyrics by Ralph Blane and music by Harry Warren). 

Note that composer Gruenberg’s opera Jack and the Beanstalk had been produced on Broadway in 1931. 


PARDON MY ENGLISH 


“THe New MusicaAL ComeDy” 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 

Opening Date: January 20, 1933; Closing Date: February 25, 1933 

Performances: 46 

Book: Herbert Fields 

Lyrics: Ira Gershwin 

Music: George Gershwin 

Direction: Book directed by John McGowan, production staged by Vinton Freedley, and technical direction 
by Erick Huneker; Producers: Alex A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley; Choreography: George (aka Georgie) 
Hale; Scenery: John Wenger; Costumes: Robert Ten Eyck Stevenson; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direc- 
tion: Earl Busby 

Cast: Tony Blair (Mr. Preston), Eleanor Shaler (Mrs. Preston], Jack Davis (Robin), Robert Spencer (College 
Student), William Lilling (Another College Student), Cliff “Charlie” Hall (Schultz), Betty Hamilton (Girl), 
Carl Randall (Johnny Stewart), Barbara Newberry (Gerry Martin}, Harry T. Shannon (McCarthy), Lyda 
Roberti (Gita), George Givot (Michael Bramleigh aka Golo), Jack Pearl (Commissioner Bauer), Gerald 
Oliver Smith (Doctor Richard Carter), Josephine Huston (Ilse Bauer), Ruth Urban (Magda), Wilma Roeloff 
(Anna), George Shields (Inn-Keeper), John Cortez (Karl), Jack Carver (Heinrich); Ladies of the Ensemble: 
Gene Brady, Lauretta Bruns, Maxine Darrell, Eva Farrell, Dorothy Frank, Betty Hamilton, Virginia How- 
ard, Peggy Bancroft, Meredith Howard, Marion Harcke, Irene Kelly, Ruth Marshal, Marion Nevins, Elsie 
Neal, Jacqueline Paige, Clare Carter, Edith Nelson, Helen Hannon, Gloria Pierre, Myrtle Patterson, Wilma 
Roeloff, Cynthia Thompson, Meta Korbett, Irene Kimmel, Rosil Benda, Marion Newberry, Billie Seward, 
Marie Clyde, Mildred Fenton, Barbara Smith; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Harry Griffin, Tom Lannon, 
Jack Barrett, Albert Amato, Eddie Ryan, Raymond Hitchcock, Kenneth Rogers, Eugene Ashley, Kai Han- 
son, Jimmy Thompson, Joe Kaye, Beau Tilden, Gordon Cross, Thomas Burke, Efrim Vitis, Don Cortez, 
Vance Elliott, Harold Sternberg, Norman Curtis, William Lilling, Irving Green, Johnny Perkins; Schuhp- 
ladlers: Joe Gerhei, Hans Kiendl, Mack Gassl, Alex Atzenbeck, Joe Wagner, Max Seidl 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Dresden and Schandau, Germany. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “(In) Three-Quarter Time” (John Cortez, Ruth Urban, Ensemble}; “The Lorelei” (Carl Randall, Bar- 
bara Newberry, Ensemble); “Pardon My English” (Lyda Roberti, George Givot],; “Dancing in the Streets” 
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(Dancing Ensemble); “So What?” (Jack Pearl, Josephine Huston, Guests); “Isn’t It a Pity?” (George Givot, 
Josephine Huston); “My Cousin in Milwaukee” (Lyda Roberti, Policemen]; “Hail the Happy Couple” 
(Carl Randall, Barbara Newberry, Bridesmaids), “The Dresden Northwest Mounted” (Jack Pearl, Police- 
men); “The Luckiest Man in the World” (George Givot, Girls); Finale: “What Sort of Wedding Is This?” 
(Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Tonight” (George Givot , Josephine Huston); “Where You Go, I Go” (Lyda Roberti, Jack Pearl); 
“I’ve Got to Be There” (Carl Randall, Barbara Newberry, Girls); Finaletto (Principals, Ensemble); “The 
Dresden Northwest Mounted” (reprise) (Jack Pearl, Policemen); Finale: “He’s Not Himself” (Principals, 
Ensemble) 


George and Ira Gershwin’s Pardon My English underwent one of the most chaotic tryouts of the era, but 
for all the work done on the show during its pre-Broadway engagements in four cities (Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
Newark, and Boston), the work lasted for just six weeks on Broadway. It’s been suggested that a lighthearted 
farce set in the Germany of 1933 might be the reason the musical didn’t go over well with audiences, but 
clearly there were more problems with Pardon My English than just its locale. 

The book was by Herbert Fields and Morrie Ryskind, but the latter left the production and insisted that 
his name be removed from the credits. Further, the leading roles of Michael/Golo and Ilse underwent a con- 
stant change of performers. Jack Buchanan was succeeded by George Givot for Broadway, and during the brief 
New York run of six weeks Givot was then succeeded by Joseph Santley. Ona Munson was later followed by 
Roberta Robinson, who was then replaced by Josephine Huston. Moreover, the musical director (and one of 
the show’s orchestrators) Adolph Deutsch was succeeded by Earl Busby. 

The book was radically revised, five songs were dropped (Fatherland, Mother of the Band,” “Freud and 
Jung and Adler,” “He’s Oversexed!,” “Watch Your Head,” and “No Tickee, No Washee”), and one (“Together 
at Last”) was cut during preproduction. One or two numbers underwent slight title changes (“You Go Where 
I Go” became “Where You Go, I Go”), and Gita’s “The Lorelei” (sung by Lyda Roberti during early tryout 
performances) was assigned to Johnny and Gerry (Carl Randall and Barbara Newberry) once those characters 
were added to the story. And because Jack Pearl and Lyda Roberti’s respective German and Polish accents 
fractured their comic English, the show’s title meant exactly what it said. 

There were really two versions of Pardon My English. The tryout version revolved around Golo and Gita, 
two gang members who run a speakeasy in Dresden that serves soft drinks, beverages banned by the German 
government. It turns out that Golo has two personalities and is actually a British royal named Michael Bram- 
leigh, and whenever he’s hit on the head he becomes the other person. The plot conveniently ensures that 
Golo/Michael is constantly hit on the head, and thus the stage action runs rampant with confusion, including 
Golo/Michael’s involvement with Ilse, the daughter of Police Commissioner Bauer (Pearl). The two young 
lovers plan their wedding, but the day before the nuptials a birdhouse falls on Michael, who of course then 
turns into Golo and forgets about the marriage. 

For the Broadway version, Golo and Gita are jewel thieves who seem to steal virtually worthless items 
(such as a royal prince’s monocle), and Golo is more of a kleptomaniac than an out-and-out criminal. Mean- 
while, the American dance team Johnny and Gerry are mistaken for Golo and Gita and are arrested, and Golo/ 
Michael falls in love with Ilse, perhaps not to the dismay of Gita, who has her eye on Bauer. As for Bauer and 
his bumbling policemen, they’re more in the nature of Keystone Cops than serious men of the law, and when 
told that the coast is clear, Bauer states he has absolutely no interest in California’s weather (and whenever 
he has left-over clues from a case, he sells them to the secondhand clues man). 

There were clearly wild comic possibilities in the farce, and what should have been merry Marx Brothers— 
styled mayhem instead fell flat. But the memorable score was a cornucopia of lush ballads, comedy numbers, 
and choral pieces. The evergreen “Isn’t It a Pity?” might well be the ultimate Gershwin love song, and “The 
Luckiest Man in the World” is a sadly neglected romantic number. The rollicking “My Cousin in Milwaukee” 
and “The Lorelei” were top-notch comic turns, and the debonair “I’ve Got to Be There” was Astairable in its 
smooth and delectable invitation to go out on the town where “music is playing” and “couples are swaying.” 
“Where You Go, I Go” was a delightfully assertive declaration, and the demented “No Tickee, No Washee” 
(which was rewritten as “What Sort of Wedding Is This?”) depicted outraged wedding guests who demand the 
return of their presents once Michael and Ilse’s wedding is abruptly called off. 

In the tryout version, Michael undergoes psychoanalysis in order to try and overcome his dual personal- 
ity, but his psychiatrists aren’t very helpful. The sequence included three songs for the doctors (“Freud and 
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Jung and Adler,” “He’s Oversexed!,” and “Watch Your Head”) in which the “six sex psychos” tell us they’re 
delighted to treat Michael because cases of “mental aberration” pay twice as well as ordinary physical ail- 
ments. But for all that, their best advice for the hero is to “watch his head,” something he already knows and 
which was the reason he came to them in the first place. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the musical was a “fast” but “routine” show whose “good 
taste” was “set by Minsky.” As soon as the evening began there was a “bathroom joke,” and from there the 
show rolled “around the gutter” with a “smugness” in which “dirt” was “sprinkled around” and drew “atten- 
tion to the odor.” The musical was “smartly and luxuriously produced” and “speed, color and noise [gave] it a 
look of musical comedy liveliness,” there were “blaring café tunes” in Gershwin’s score (Atkinson’s favorite 
was “Dancing in the Streets”), and, oh, yes, the chorus boys had “the privilege of wearing short pants and 
slapping each other violently on the most resilient portions of the anatomy.” Otherwise, Pardon My English 
was “a little too gross for downright enjoyment.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the show fell “short of big-time specifications in score, dialog, and 
situation,” but the notice singled out “My Cousin in Milwaukee” and “Where You Go, I Go” as the show’s 
“best” songs. Robert Benchley in the New Yorker noted that whenever a show underwent “a lot of doctoring 
on the road, the doctors themselves” catch the disease and then “the whole thing turns into a shambles.” He 
also mentioned that if you’d never before heard songs by the Gershwins, “you might not know this score is 
definitely not one of their major works.” 

Thanks to Elektra/Nonesuch Records (CD # 79338-2), a “performing edition” of the score was restored 
by Tommy Krasker, which includes both used and deleted songs, and returned “The Lorelei” to Gita. This 
is surely one of the most delightful of all show music recordings, and should be in the collection of every 
lover of theatre music. Conducted by Eric Stern, the singers include William Katt (Michael/Golo), Michelle 
Nicastro (Ilse), Arnetia Walker (Gita), and John Cullum (Bauer), five other singers, a chorus of nineteen, and 
an orchestra of twenty-seven. Unfortunately, the title song wasn’t part of the recording, reportedly because 
the lyric wasn’t one of Ira Gershwin’s favorites. 

The collection The Complete Lyrics of Ira Gershwin includes the lyrics of all the used and unused songs 
(including the title song). Incidentally, in his Lyrics on Several Occasions, Ira Gershwin discusses the traumas 
associated with the musical and notes that Jack Buchanan bought out his contract in order to leave the show. 
Gershwin also mentions that on opening night the combination of a “lukewarm” audience and a “bad” cold 
induced him to leave the theatre twenty minutes after the curtain went up, and by nine-thirty he was home. 

On May 15, 1987, a special concert performance of Pardon My English and Gershwin’s 1924 London musi- 
cal Primrose was presented for a one-performance engagement at the Coolidge Auditorium at the Library of 
Congress with Kim Criswell (Gita], Jack Dabdoub (Bauer), George Dvorsky (Johnny), Cris Groenendaal (Mi- 
chael}, Rebecca Luker (Ilse), and John Sinclair (Doctor Steiner, a role cut during the tryout). The concert was 
conducted by John McGlinn and included the complete “psychiatric” sequence (“Freud and Jung and Adler,” 
“He’s Oversexed!,” and “Watch Your Head”), “Fatherland, Mother of the Band,” “No Tickee, No Washee,” 
and “Together at Last.” 

The musical was later produced at City Center by Encores! on March 25, 2004, for five performances. 
Rob Fisher conducted, and the cast included Emily Skinner (Gita), Rob Bartlett (Bauer), Brian d’Arcy James 
(Michael), Jennifer Laura Thompson (Ilse, here named Frieda), and Tom Alan Robbins (Doctor Steiner) (the 
concert eliminated the roles of Johnny and Gerry, and their numbers were assigned to other characters). 

In his review of the Encores! production, Ben Brantley in the Times said that David Ives’s adaptation was 
a “pleasure palace” of “magic” that “might be mistaken for heaven.” Ives infused the story with “zaniness,” 
there was the “happiest bad-taste choreography” since “Springtime for Hitler,” Ira Gershwin contributed 
“highbrow-lowbrow” lyrics, and George Gershwin’s music matched the “lyrics’ fusion of worldliness and 
puerility, but with a flair that makes pastiche a serious art form.” 


FACE THE MUSIC (1/933; Return Engagement) 


“IRVING BERLIN’s MusicAL ComMeDY REVUE” 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 
Opening Date: January 31, 1933; Closing Date: February 25, 1933 
Performances: 32 
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Book: Moss Hart 
Lyrics and Music: Irving Berlin 
Direction: Book directed by George S. Kaufman and production staged by Hassard Short; Producer: Producing 

Associations, Inc., by arrangement with Sam H. Harris; Choreography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery: Albert 

R. Johnson; Costumes; Kiviette and Wald; Lighting: Hassard Short; Musical Direction: Emil Newman 
Cast: Robert Emmett Keane (Hal Reisman], Nancy McCord (Kit Baker), John Barker (Pat Mason Jr.), Mary Bo- 

land (Mrs. Meshbesher], Peter Sargent (Mrs. Meshbesher’s Footman], Margot Adams (Miss Eisenheimer)], 

Charles Lawrence (Martin Van Buren Meshbesher), George Anderson (Mr. O’Rourke), Inez Goetz and 

Colleen Ward (A Sister Team), Margaret Lee (Pickles), Jack Good (Joe), Don Costello (Louis, Mr. O’Ryan)}, 

Dorothy Drum (Mme. Elise), Martha Tibbetts (Mme. Elise’s Assistant), Daniel Sullivan (Postman), Pat 

O'Keefe (May), John Ehrle (Rodney St. Clair, Prosecuting Attorney}, Oscar Polk (Rivington), Frank Dob- 

son (Sheriff), George Marshall (Stage Doorman], Thomas Arace (Detective), Bob Baldwin (Bartender), 

Thomas Reynolds (Judge Furioso); The Albertina Rasch Dancers: Betty Eisner (Leading Dancer), Vera 

Fredericks (Captain), Janet Carver, Peggy Dell, Martha Merrill; The Girls: Pat O’Keefe, Dolly Widell, 

Alice Brent, Martha Tibbetts, Marie Gale, Margot Adams, Virginia Mandracia, Vivian Roscoe, Louise 

Taylor, Inez Goetz, Colleen Ward, Kay Apgar, Margaret Fitzpatrick, Carol Clyde, Janet Biesantz, Joan 

Abbey; The Boys: Bob Long, Howard Morgan, Fred Nay, Guy Daly, Martin Dennis, Bert Doughty, Jack 

Wolfe, Ed. Crosswell, Ray Santos, James Babbitt, Bob Grey, Frank Conway, Ed. Murray, Jack Richards, 

Marty Rhiele, E. D. Howell 
Irving Berlin and Moss Hart’s “musical comedy revue” Face the Music had opened on February 17, 1932, 
at the New Amsterdam Theatre for 165 performances; it closed there on July 9, and then embarked on a na- 
tional tour that included the current limited four-week return engagement. For the original production, Mary 
Boland had created the flashy role of Mrs. Myrtle Meshbesher, had later toured with the show, and of the 
major principals in the original was the only one to appear in the current mounting. (For more information 
about the show and a list of its musical numbers, see entry for the original production.) 

For at least part of the tour, Lois Ravelle appeared in the role of A Lady of the Evening and sang “Torch 
Song.” But for the current engagement, both the performer and the song were absent. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols} in the New York Times noted that during the year since the musical had first opened, 
New York had undergone three mayors (James J. Walker, Joseph V. McKee, and John P. O’Brien) and the gen- 
eral political climate had altered. But the musical remained the same, and so perhaps it was the audience that 
had really changed: the political business and its knowing comments about little tin boxes “had their day 
in the prints” and now their satire evinced a “ripple” rather than a “gale” of laughter. But Boland was back, 
and while “nothing [could] be added at this late date” about her performance, he reported she was “still” the 
indomitable Mrs. Myrtle Meshbesher. 


MELODY 


“A New MusicaL ROMANCE” 


Theatre: Casino Theatre 

Opening Date: February 14, 1933; Closing Date: April 22, 1933 

Performances: 79 

Book: Edward Childs Carpenter 

Lyrics: Irving Caesar 

Music: Sigmund Romberg 

Direction: George White; Producer: George White; Choreography: Bobby Connolly; Scenery: Joseph Urban; 
Costumes: Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Al Goodman 

Cast: Act One—First Period: Paris, 1881: Harrison Brockbank (Jean Blanchon), Mildred Parisette (Mariette), 
Milton Douglas (Leon Tabar), Carl Rose (Henri Fanchery), Marjorie Dille (Lizette), Everett Marshall 
(Tristan Robillard), Hal Skelly (Frangois Trapadoux), Vivian Fay (Jacqueline Grimaud), Neil Moore 
(Sergeant Perecin), Evelyn Herbert (Andree DeNamours), Valerie Bergere (Lise), Victor Morley (Compte 
Gustave DeNamours], George Houston (Pierre), Jerome Daley (Antoine), Peggy Moseley (Camille), Rose 
Louise (aka Gypsy Rose Lee) (Claire Lolive); Bridesmaids: Hope Dare, Alma Saunders, Georgia Ellis, Lois 
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Eckhart, Hazel Boffinger, Hilda Knight, Peggy Moseley, Johanna Allen, Toni Chase; Frederick B. Manatt 
(Lazare); Act Two—Second Period: Loos, 1906: Milton Leroy (Max De Laurier), George Houston (Pierre), 
Victor Morley (Compte Gustave DeNamours), David Morton (Designer); Dress Models—Hazel Boffinger 
(# 1—Pour Le Sport), Georgia Ellis (# 2—Pour Le Voyage}, Lois Eckhart (# 3—Pour Le Matin), Hilda Knight 
(# 4—Pour Midi), Hope Dare (# 5—Pour Déjeuner), Peggy Moseley (# 6—Pour L’Aprés Midi}, Johanna Al- 
len (# 7—Pour Diner), Toni Chase (# 8—Pour L’Opéra}; Glenn Graham (Butler), Evelyn Herbert (Andree 
the Viscomptess deLaurier), Hal Skelly (Francois Trapadoux), Venita Varden (Angelique Normand), Jeanne 
Aubert (Eugenie Revelle), Louise Kirtland (Ninon Revelle); Act Two—Third Period: New York City and 
Paris, 1933: Neil Moore (Clerk), Ina Ray (Phoebe Jones), Harrison Brockbank (Anstruther), Hal Skelly 
(Francois Trapadoux), Walter Woolf (George Richards), Mildred Parisette (Sabine Pataille), Marjorie Dille 
(Vivienne Grandet), Evelyn Herbert (Paula De Laurier, aka Mlle. De Chatelain), Milton Douglas (Toby), 
Charles Fowler (Bob), Consuelo Flowerton (Marie), Michael Dalmatoff (Boris), Jack Saltzman (Waiter), 
Lyle Evans (Shabby Man), Carlos Roca (Louis Le Beau); Ladies of the Ensemble: Toni Chase, Johanna 
Allen, Peggy Moseley, Hilda Knight, Hazel Boffinger, Lois Eckhart, Georgia Ellis, Alma Saunders, Hope 
Dare, Ruth Doran, Betty Collette, Drucilla Strains, Pam McAvoy, Billy Cortez, Jane Moxon, Paula Sands, 
Evelyn Neilson, Evelyn March, Winnie Torney, Peggy Ring, Edwinna Steele, Maria Steele, Anne Collins, 
Gay Delys, Mildred Borst, Evelyn Nichols, Gloria Mossman, May Muth, Jeanne Kriston, Marjorie Dille, 
Sylvia Roberts, Olga Leigh, Consuelo Flowerton, Madge Symile; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Edward 
Martin, Barry Hyams, David Leigh, Carroll Godwin, John Fredericks, Walter Taron, Arthur Craig, David 
Norton, George Collins, Al Bennett, Carl Rose, Carl Weber, Carlos Roca, Ralph Moran, Richard Black, 
Glenn Graham 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in three time periods: in Paris during 1881; in Loos during 1906; and in New York City 
and Paris during 1933. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (Milton Douglas, Mildred Parisette, Ensemble); “Our Little Lady Upstairs” (Everett Mar- 
shall, Ensemble); “Melody” (Evelyn Herbert), “I’d Write a Song” (Everett Marshall}, Ballet (Vivian Fay, 
Girls); “Good Friends Surround Me” (George Houston, Evelyn Herbert, Ensemble}; “On to Africa!” (Hal 
Skelly, Frederick B. Manatt, Conscripts); Reprise (unidentified in program, but probably “On to Africa!”) 
(Everett Marshall); “I Am the Singer, You Are the Song” (Evelyn Herbert, Everett Marshall); Finale Act 
One (Evelyn Herbert, Everett Marshall) 

Act Two: “Musical Interlude” (Milton LeRoy, George Houston, Victor Morley); “In My Garden” (Evelyn 
Herbert); “Rendezvous” (Jeanne Aubert, George Houston, Victor Morley}; “Pompadour” (Jeanne Aubert, 
Hal Skelly); Finaletto (Louise Kirtland, Evelyn Herbert, Milton LeRoy), “Never Had an Education” (Neil 
Moore, Girls); “Musical Interlude” (Walter Woolf, Neil Moore, Hal Skelly); “The Whole World Loves” 
(Walter Woolf, Milton Douglas, Charles Fowler, Mildred Parisette, Ensemble); “Give Me a Roll on a 
Drum” (Evelyn Herbert, Ensemble}; “Tonight May Never Come Again” (Evelyn Herbert, Walter Woolf); 
Finale Ultimo (Evelyn Herbert, Walter Woolf, Hal Skelly, Ensemble} 


Sigmund Romberg’s Melody couldn’t overcome its shopworn operetta formula, and so despite its opu- 
lence the work was gone after a few weeks. Yes, here again was an across-the-decades romance that promised 
that love lost in one generation will somehow bloom in another. The first act took place in the Paris of 1881, 
the second in Loos during 1906, and the third during 1933 in New York City and Paris. And of course operet- 
tas always liked “exotic” locales, and France fit the bill for this requirement. 

Evelyn Herbert was a stalwart Rombergian, having previously appeared in three of his operettas (Princess 
Flavia in 1925, My Maryland in 192.7, and The New Moon, the 1928 smash hit that ran for 509 performances}, 
and for Melody she played three characters. In the first act, she was the unhappy Andree DeNemours, and 
perhaps her greatest tragedy is that the opening night program couldn’t decide on her last name (de Nemours, 
DeNemours, DeNamours). She’s forced into marriage with Pierre (George Houston), the Viscompte de Laurier 
(but maybe De Laurier or deLaurier, for here the program was again confused), but is secretly in love with the 
composer Tristan (Metropolitan Opera baritone Everett Marshall), who goes off to an unnamed but convenient 
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war in Africa and dies late in the first act, never to be seen again until the final curtain call (Robert Benchley 
in the New Yorker noted that Houston also disappeared early on, and so no doubt both Houston and Marshall 
sat around backstage and chatted about “the old days in act one”). 

By 1906 and the second act, Herbert’s Andree was now a matron, albeit a titled one known as the Vis- 
comptess deLaurier (but not de Laurier or De Laurier), thus fulfilling another operetta rule that if the hero or 
heroine aren’t of royal blood, they should at least sport a title by marriage. And by the third act (set in the 
New York City and Paris of 1933], Herbert played her own granddaughter Paula De Laurier (but not deLaurier 
or de Laurier), who marries George Richards (Walter Woolf), the grand-nephew of Francois Trapadoux (Hal 
Skelly), who was one of poor Tristan’s best friends (Benchley remarked that throughout the three acts Skelly 
grew “older and older and whiter and whiter”). In this way, fate is somehow fulfilled because even though 
Andree and Tristan were denied love in 1881, her granddaughter and his best friend’s grand-nephew will find 
love in 1933, which just goes to show that thwarted romance in one year can blossom fifty-two years later 
between two other people. 

An unsigned review in Time said Melody was the kind of musical in which “by 11 o’clock, most of the 
actors are impersonating their grandchildren.” And while the show didn’t offer much for the “funnybone,” it 
was “handsome” and “melodious,” and “if you are patient and like Romberg music, you should enjoy your- 
self.” Producer George White had been somewhat parsimonious with his two earlier Varieties, but he lav- 
ished Melody with what Benchley termed “de-luxe” production values by spending “plenty of ultra-modern 
dollars into recalling the homespun joys of yesteryear.” Further, Urban’s décor captured the worlds of Paris, 
Loos, and Manhattan, Charles LeMaire’s costumes were “lovely,” and “fifty or sixty beautiful young ladies” 
had been taught by choreographer Bobby Connolly “to do the pavane and other pagan steps.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times thought the musical leaned toward the “dull side” with its 
“pedestrian romance,” and noted that White’s production only came alive during the scenes of 1933 when 
the producer was “on his old stomping ground.” But if you wanted to hear “workmanlike music well sung,” 
Herbert, Marshall, Houston, and Woolf were the ones to do it because Romberg brought to every song “a vol- 
ley from the orchestra” which made “singers fill their lungs.” Atkinson noted that “Our Little Lady Upstairs” 
and “I’d Write a Song” gave the show a “sincere and dashing beginning,” and “Tonight May Never Come 
Again” and the drinking song “Good Friends Surround Me” commanded a “respectful hearing.” 

Operettas also required that the old folks kick up their heels with fusty humor, and here again Melody 
didn’t disappoint when it required Skelly and Jeanne Aubert to masquerade as oldsters. Atkinson didn’t enjoy 
seeing Auber as a “clattering and clucking old lady,” and he observed that the “old blades are put up to the 
stuffy sort of grimaces and philandering that went out with flat heels.” 

During preproduction, the musical was known as Love Story. Note that the role of George’s mistress 
Claire Lolive was played by Rose Louise, here on the brink of show-business immortality when she changed 
her name to Gypsy Rose Lee and found a new profession. 

The collection The Broadway Musicals of 1933 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-017) includes “I’d Write 
a Song.” 

Melody was the final show to play the Casino. It soon became a night club, then for decades was a dime 
store, and then in 1990 was demolished. 


RUN, LITTLE CHILLUN! 


“A Necro FoLtk Drama” / “A Necro Music-DRAMA” 


Theatre: Lyric Theatre 

Opening Date: March 1, 1933; Closing Date: June 17, 1933 

Performances: 126 

Book, Lyrics, and Music: Hall Johnson 

Direction: Frank Merlin (Louis M. Simon, Stage Director; Juanita Hall, Assistant Stage Director); Producer: 
Robert Brockmore; Choreography: Doris Humphrey; Scenery: Cleon Throckmorton; Costumes: Helene 
Pons; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Hall Johnson, Choral Director (and Jester Hairston, As- 
sistant Choral Director) 

Cast: Edna Thomas (Ella); Children—Esther Hall (Organist), Marietta Canty (Bessiola Hicks), and Jeems Jack- 
son (Jimmie Waters), Other Children—Henri Wood, Bennie Tattnall, Nell Taylor, and Edna Commodore; 
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Olive Ball (The Reverend Sister Luella Strong), Mattie Shaw (Sister Mattie Fullilove), Bertha Powell (Sister 
Flossie Lou Fullilove), Ray Yeates (Brother Bartholomew Little), Walter Price (Brother Esau Redd), Rosa- 
lie King (Sister Mahalie Ockletree), Pauline Rivers (Sister Judy Ann Hicks), Lulu Hunt (Sister Lulu Jane 
Hunt}, Carolyn Hughes (Sister Susie May Hunt], Edward Broadnax (Brother George W. Jenkins}, Milton 
Lacey (Brother Jeremiah Johnson), Service Bell (Brother Goliath Simpson), Harry Bolden (The Reverend 
Jones}, Alston Burleigh (Jim), Fredi Washington (Sulamai), James Boxwill (Brother Lu-Te), Gus Simons 
(Brother Jo-Ba}, Ethel Purnello (Sister Mata), Waldine Williams (Reba), Olga Burgoyne (Mother Kanda), 
Jack Carr (Brother Moses), Harold Sneed (Elder Tongola), Bessie Guy (Belle), Mabel Diggs (Mame), Cecil 
Scott (Mag), Lulu King (Sue Scott), Andrew Taylor (The Reverend Ebenezer Allen); Sopranos—Jean Cutler, 
Effie McDowell, Bessie Guy, Irma Allen, Katherine Ahnor, Lucile Dickson, Blanche Eckles; Altos—La- 
vetta Albright, Marietta Canty, Amy Goodwin, Dorothy Perry, Rosalie King; Tenors—Arthur Walker, 
George White, Carrington Lewis, Jimmie Waters, Charlie Frye, Milton Martin, Perrin Knight; Baritones— 
Service Bell, George Clark, Ernest Shaw, Milton Lacey; Basses—Ernest Baskett, Oliver Hartwell, Edward 
Broadnax, Ernest Brown; Pilgrims: Eneida Hamlett, Ray Polite, Alma Reynolds, Rosina Weston, Paul 
Smellie, Assotta Marshall; Novitiates—Evelyn Davis, Alice Grant, Eva Evelyn, Jack Meredith, Emma 
Sealy, Annie Jennings, H. J. Williams, Mayme Davis; Tansadi Tongole (Tongola’s Dancers)—Esther Hall, 
Irene Ellington, Nell Taylor, Alice Magee, Dorothy Boxwill, Maggie Carter, Odelle Ricks, Larri Laurier, 
Clarence Yates, Bruce Nugent, O. Portier, E. Wilson, R. Alday, E. Adderly, I. Baker, A. Ferguson, A. Ad- 
derly, L. Stirrup, J. Nealy, W. Polhamus, O. Gordon, A. McCullough, R. Branch, J. Gordon, M. Sands, 
E. Caesar, C. Gibson, R. Braithwaite; Townspeople, Members of Hope Baptist Church, Others: Various 
members of the company 
The play with music was presented in two acts. 
The action takes place during the present time in a small Southern town. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The program didn’t include a list of musical numbers. The following is taken from the program for 
the 1943 Broadway revival and serves as a guideline for what may have been performed in the current 
production. 


Act One: “Church in the Dale”; “Bye and Bye”; “Song of the Hill”; “Processional” /“Credo”/ “Moon-Music”; 
“Tangola Dance-Music” 

Act Two: “I Can't Stay Here by Myself”; “Song of the Hill” (reprise); “Steal Away”; “Amazing Grace”; “Oh, 
Jesus, Come Dis-a-Way”; “Done Written Down-a My Name”; “I'll Never Turn Back No Mo’”; “Oh, My 
Lovin’ Brother”; “Do You Love My Lord?”; “Great Gettin’ Up Mornin’”; “Nobody Knows de Trouble I 
See”; “Run Little Children”; “So Glad”; “Return, Oh Holy Dove”; “Lord, Oh Have Mercy on Me” 


Advertised as “A Negro Folk Drama,” the title page of Hall Johnson’s Run, Little Chillun! warned, “Run, 
little chillun, run! Fo’ de devil’s done loose in de lan’.” Set in a small Southern town, the play with music con- 
trasts Christianity as practiced by the members of the Hope Baptist Church with the pagan rituals performed 
in the woods by the worshippers of the New Day Pilgrims. The story is somewhat similar to the later Cabin in 
the Sky (1940) in which good and evil battle over Joe’s soul. In this case, it’s Jim’s soul. He’s the son of Reverend 
Jones, the minister of the Hope Baptist Church, and the temptress is hellcat Sulamai, who, with her fellow New 
Day Pilgrims, indulges in unspeakable orgies. She sets her sights on Jim and almost lures him away from his wife, 
Ella. But good wins the day: the evil Sulamai is struck by lightning, and Jim rejoins the Hope Baptist Church. 

Johnson himself was a minister’s son, and in 1925 he organized the Hall Johnson Negro Choir and later 
served as the director of the spirituals heard in The Green Pastures. For the 1943 Broadway revival of Run, 
Little Chillun!, the following note was added to the program: The New Day Pilgrims believe that “black peo- 
ple... sorely need a new religion based upon and developed out of their own essential nature and not grafted 
on through contact with other people.” But the program cautions that man shouldn’t live “on the plane of the 
lower animals” and instead needs to cultivate his “laudable ambitions and right desires.” 

An unsigned review in Time said Johnson had created “the finest all-Negro spectacle Manhattan critics 
can remember,” one which was a “worthy successor” to The Green Pastures. Johnson had written “not so 
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much a play as the music and libretto for an opera,” and while the story began slowly, the scenes with the 
church and the pagan worshippers were “as stirring as anything the present season has produced.” 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols} in the New York Times noted that of the work’s four scenes, two were story se- 
quences that presented the differences between the Baptists and the New Day Pilgrims, and two were musical 
scenes that contrasted traditional and nontraditional church music. The story served as a “thin band” to hold 
the musical numbers together, the spirituals were “superb” in “perfectly blended” harmony, and the Pilgrims’ 
“orgiastic dancing could not be excelled.” But the plot occasionally dragged, and some of the characters verged 
on “caricature.” 

John Martin in the Times said choreographer Doris Humphrey was “thoroughly workmanlike” in her 
creation of the ritual dances for the cult members, but when the choreography veered toward “sophisticated 
dancing” the performers “clearly” showed they hadn’t “found themselves.” Martin suggested that white 
choreographers weren’t giving black dancers “material worthy of their mettle,” and it seemed that Hum- 
phrey “apparently recognized” that “Negroes cannot be expected to do dances designed for another race.” 
She therefore “moved with great caution in creating” the dances for Run, Little Chillun!, and the result was 
“considerably more successful than usual.” 

Martin’s comments may or may not have raised eyebrows, but Robert Benchley in the New Yorker cer- 
tainly found himself in hot water. He said he yielded to “no one” in his “admiration for the Negro race,” 
but he was getting tired of “tom-toms and writhings” and wondered why “Negroes in the theatre” couldn’t 
“behave almost as sensibly as white folks.” His statement brought forth a retort from Arthur Holden, who 
wrote for the Harlem weekly Amsterdam News, and so in a later edition of the New Yorker Benchley reiter- 
ated that his comments had to do with “Negroes in the theatre.” Benchley said it was time for shows to pres- 
ent “a Negro on the stage who was neither a moron nor a sporadic demon” but one who was a “good, solid 
citizen with problems.” 

The 1943 production opened on August 11 at the Hudson Theatre for sixteen performances. In his review 
of the revival, Louis Kronenberger in PM said that as drama the production was “inept or absurd,” and the 
“crude” story of sex and religion was so confused it was “hard to tell one from the other.” Nichols again re- 
viewed the work, and he noted that Johnson’s musical talents outweighed his dramatic ones because certain 
scenes assumed “the aspect of the ridiculous” and drew unintended laughs from the audience; Louis Sobel 
in the New York Journal-American seemed to suggest the evening might be better served in concert format; 
Wilella Waldorf in the New York Post said the early part of the production was “slow going,” but the “brilliant 
dramatic and tonal” effects of the singing were “tremendously impressive”; and Burton Rascoe in the New 
York World-Telegram, who seemed to be in gush overload, said he was “profoundly and humbly grateful” to 
Hall because the work was “one of the most beautiful, most thrilling, most touching” shows he’d ever seen 
and he was so carried away by the performance that its “spell” made it difficult for him to write his review. 

Note that the work’s title is sometimes given with and without an exclamation point and occasionally 
with and without a comma, confusions that emanate from the show’s early days. The main credit page of the 
opening night program gives the title as Run, Little Chillun! but the program cover itself omits the exclama- 
tion point. For the tour’s engagement at Philadelphia’s Garrick Theatre, the program for one week is Run 
Little Chillun and for the next Run Little Chillun!, a flyer for the Philadelphia run is Run Little Chillun!, and 
a Broadway flyer is Run, Little Chillun! 


STRIKE ME PINK 


“New Musical Revue” 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 

Opening Date: March 4, 1933; Closing Date: June 10, 1933 

Performances: 105 

Sketches: Richard Jerome and John (Jack) McGowan; and additional dialogue by Mack Gordon 

Lyrics: Lew Brown 

Music: Ray Henderson 

Direction: Sketches directed by Jack McGowan and entire production supervised by Lew Brown and Ray Hen- 
derson; Producers: Lew Brown and Ray Henderson; Choreography: Seymour Felix; Scenery: Henry Drey- 
fuss; Costumes: Kiviette and Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Al Goodman 
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Cast: Lupe Vélez, Jimmy (Schnozzle) Durante, Hope Williams, Hal LeRoy, Roy Atwell, Eddie Garr, George 
Dewey Washington, Ruth Harrison and Alex Fisher (Harrison and Fisher), Johnny Downs, Gracie Barrie, 
The Aber Twins, Milton Watson, Dorothy Dare, Carolyn Nolte, Wilma Cox, Barbara MacDonald, Frank 
Conlan, M. Vodnoy, The Will Vodery Singers; Show Girls: Claiborne Arms, Marguerite DeCoursey, Ruth 
Dodd, Dorothy Dodge, Geraldine Dvorak, Mabel Ellis, Peggy Fish, Ricky Newill, Lenore Pettit, Louise 
Sheldon; Dancers: Mary Ann, Vicky Belling, Emmy Bock, Helene Brown, Norma Butler, Barbara Caswell, 
Elsie Duffy, Louise Estes, Peggy Gallimore, Eleanor Garden, Ruth Grady, Lula Gray, Pearl Harris, Diana 
Lynn, Charlotte Joslin, Leoda Knapp, Betty Lee, Mary Joan Martin, Leslie Laurence, Jewel Morse, Rosalie 
McCallion, June McNulty, Lillian Pertka, Jean Ryan, Phyllis Lynd, Jackie Sherman, Davenie Watson, 
Marguerite Wiley; Boys: Hal Clyne, Bill Douglas, Clark Leston, Jack Moore, George Murray, Jack Ross, 
Jimmy Ryan, Ted Schultz, George Wheeden, Gil White; The Will Vodery Singers: James Brown, George 
Duke, Daniel Johnson, Charles Lawrence; The Concert Singers: Mary Chappelle, Mary Moore, Madeline 
Southworth, Roberta West, David Johns, Jack Harcourt, Earl Mason, Olaf Olson 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “An Old Hollywood Custom” (Lupe Vélez, Jimmy Durante, Hope Williams, Roy Atwell, Eddie Garr, 
Company); “Our Dancers”; “Speed” (Roy Atwell Explains; Mr. Duncan: Jimmy Durante; Mrs. Duncan: 
Carolyn Nolte; The Duncans’ Son: Johnny Downs; The Duncans’ Son’s Wife: Dorothy Dare; A Friend: 
Milton Watson; Nurse: Wilma Cox; Butler: Frank Conlan); “It’s Great to Be Alive” (Gracie Barrie, En- 
semble); “Ultra Modern” (sketch by Richard Jerome) (Husband: Roy Atwell; Wife: Hope Williams, Pat: 
Johnny Downs; Bobby: Hal LeRoy; Jerry: Lupe Vélez); “Strike Me Pink” (Johnny Downs, Dorothy Dare, 
Norma Butler, Mary Joan Martin, Peggy Gallimore, Jewel Morse, Company; danced by Hal LeRoy and 
Barbara MacDonald); “A Bit of Temperament” (Lupe Vélez, Jimmy Durante); “Home to Harlem” (George 
Dewey Washington, Singing Ensemble); “Dinner at Ten” (Lupe Vélez, Jimmy Durante, Hope Williams); 
“Techno-Crazy” (Professor: Jimmy Durante; Professor’s Secretary: Wilma Cox; Board of Directors and 
Their Secretaries); Eddie Garr; “Design for Loving” (sketch by John [Jack] McGowan) (Butler: James 
Brown; Ernest: Roy Atwell; Gilda: Hope Williams; Leo: Eddie Garr; Otto: Jimmy Durante; Baldo: Frank 
Conlan); “Love and Rhythm” (Lupe Vélez, Ensemble); “Buy American!” (Orator: Frank Conlan; Hawker: 
Eddie Garr}; “Let’s Call It a Day” (Carolyn Nolte, Milton Watson); Jimmy Durante and Hope Williams; 
Hal LeRoy; “A Smoking Car” (Man: Eddie Garr; Woman: Lupe Vélez; Conductor: Milton Watson); Jimmy 
Durante; “Restless” (Carolyn Nolte, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Memories” (Company); “Ooh, I’m Thinking” (Lupe Vélez, Jimmy Durante); “The Trip” (sketch 
by John [Jack] McGowan) (Mrs. Laura Thomas: Hope Williams; Butler: Roy Atwell; Maid: Wilma Cox; 
Mr. Thomas: Milton Watson); Harrison and Fisher; “External Triangle” (Wife: Lupe Vélez; Lover: Milton 
Watson; Husband: Jimmy Durante; Pest: Frank Conlan); “I Hate to Think That You’ll Grow Old, Baby” 
(Dorothy Dare, Johnny Downs; danced by Hal LeRoy, The Aber Twins, Ensemble}; “Hollywood, Park 
Ave., and Broadway” (Lupe Vélez, Jimmy Durante, Hope Williams); “On Any Street” (Jimmy Durante); 
Finale (Company) 


Lew Brown and Ray Henderson’s revue Forward March underwent Tryout Hell and collapsed during the 
fall season, but a revised production with the addition of new material and cast members as well as the new 
title of Strike Me Pink emerged a few months later. The show managed a run of three months, which wasn’t 
long enough to recoup its $200,000 investment. The New York Times reported that when Strike Me Pink be- 
gan its Newark tryout, it took in the (impressive) amount of $30,684.50 during the first week, “and still lost 
money on its engagement!” because “the cost of hauling the show ate up its profits.” 

The revue headlined comedy favorite Jimmy Durante, the exotic Lupe Vélez, and Hope Williams, who 
had appeared with Durante in The New Yorkers and was best known for her performances in such Philip 
Barry plays as Holiday, in which she created the role of Linda Seton (played by Ann Harding and Katharine 
Hepburn in the respective 1930 and 1938 film versions). The critics praised the cast, but felt Williams wasn’t 
given enough to do. The sketches (which included “Design for Loving,” a spoof of Noel Coward’s Design for 
Living) seem to have been enjoyable enough, and although some of the songs were singled out there wasn’t 
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a break-through standard on the order of Brown and Henderson’s “Life Is Just a Bowl of Cherries” from the 
1931 George White Scandals. 

Brooks Atkinson in the Times said the “lavish” production was “routine” and ultimately “wearying,” 
with “workmanlike” songs (but he liked “Home to Harlem” and the title number). He noted that everything 
in the show had “been done better before” and the “opulence and pace” concealed a “lack of originality.” 
Henry Dreyfuss’s décor offered “vitality,” and for “Home to Harlem” he created a “moving cyclorama that 
comprises an epic of the Negro race”; and Kiviette and Charles LeMaire’s costumes “of silver cloth and lus- 
trous fabrics” were “gorgeous creations in the lavish style of the reckless [pre-Crash] days.” 

Vélez was “better than ever” with her comical “flares of temperament,” Hal LeRoy danced “like an in- 
spired schoolboy on a holiday,” and Williams’s “subtlety” was the perfect foil for Durante’s “roaring style.” 
And with perhaps a touch of the clairvoyant, Atkinson anticipated Jumbo when he said a “herd of wild el- 
ephants” couldn’t “crash through a show more passionately” than Durante. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said Strike Me Pink was a “rousing, spectacular show for one long 
act,” was “not so hot” for the second, and overall the evening needed pruning by about thirty minutes. There 
were “some pretty bad sketches,” but overall the show was “very bright and gay and pretty” and a “good tonic 
for the times.” An unsigned review in Time reported that the opening night tickets were printed in pink and 
gilt, the female audience members were given pink roses, and the men received pink carnations. So here was 
“an atmosphere of anti-Depression bravado” with Durante in fine form, LeRoy offering “excellent” eccentric 
dancing, a score that included such “good” songs as “Let’s Call It a Day” and “Memories,” and a title song 
that was an “exhilarating” fox-trot. 

Contemporary recordings by the piano duo Victor Arden and Phil Ohman and their orchestra of “Let’s 
Call It a Day” and the title song by Frank Luther are in the collection Arden and Ohman Volume 2 (Box 
Office/JJA Records LP # 1975-3A/3B). The Broadway Musicals of 1933 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-017] 
includes “Ooh, I’m Thinking,” “Let’s Call It a Day,” and the title song. DeSylva, Brown & Henderson Revis- 
ited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-144) includes “One More Time” and the second Revisited volume 
(Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-145) includes “Let’s Call It a Day” and “It’s Great to Be Alive.” 

Film producer Samuel Goldwyn bought the film rights to the show, but used only its title. The 1936 film 
starred Eddie Cantor and Ethel Merman, the music was by Harold Arlen, and the lyricist was Lew Brown, who 
of course wrote the lyrics for the stage revue. 

For information about the tryout, see Forward March. 


HUMMIN’ SAM 


“A SEPIA MusicAL COMEDY” 


Theatre: New Yorker Theatre 

Opening Date: April 8, 1933; Closing Date: April 8, 1933 

Performances: 1 

Book: Eileen Nutter 

Lyrics and Music: Alexander Hill 

Based on the 1893 play In Old Kentucky by Charles T. Dazey. 

Direction: Allan K. Foster; Producer: Allan K. Foster; Choreography: Carey and Davis; Scenery: Uncredited, 
Costumes: Brooks; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Jimmie Davis 

Cast: Gertrude “Baby” Cox (Hummin’ Sam], Speedy Smith (Uncle Ned], Alonzo Bozan (Totem), Bunny Al- 
len (Hot Cakes), The Two Chesterfields (First and Second Jockeys), Robert Underwood (Harlem Dan], 
Louise Lovelle (Louise Lovelle); The Three Sepia Songbirds: Dorothy Embry (Esmaraldae}), Catherine 
Brooks (Emmaraldae], and Mary Mason (Marmaraldae); Lionel Monogas (Yellow George), Lorenzo Tucker 
(Edward Holton}, John Lee (Mr. Conners), Sandy (Mike}, Madeline Belt (Madge Carter), Jones and Allen 
(Caesar and Cicero), Al Watts (Mr. Carter), Flo Brown (Mae Carter), Cecil Rivers (Freddie Marlowe}, Edith 
Wilson (Nina May), Hannah Sylvester (Clara), J. Mardo Brown (Drum Major}, Louise Cook (Miss Jitters}, 
The Three Miller Brothers, The Three Brown Buddies, Daly and Carter; Ladies of the Ensemble: Georgie 
Greene, Lola Montenegro, Connie Thompson, Mae Brennan, Charlotte Cheek, Laurabelle Jones, Juanita 
Cole, Baby Fischer, Lolita Hall, Goldie Cisco, Doris Scott, Madeline Odlum, Elizabeth Brown, Marion 
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Akins, Frankie Scott, Dorothy Moppins, Alberta Martrin, Jean Martin, Catherine Upshaw; Show Girls: 
Aurora Edwards, Doris Francis, Ethel Boyd, Elizabeth Simon 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Kentucky. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Steppin’ Along” (Hannah Sylvester, Boys and Girls, Ensemble); “Harlem Dan” (Robert Underwood, 
Girls, Ensemble}; “How the First Song Was Born” (Louise Lovelle); “They’re Off” (Gertrude “Baby” Cox, 
Girls); “Pinching Myself” (Gertrude “Baby” Cox, Madeline Belt); “Change Your Mind about Me” (Flo 
Brown, Cecil Rivers, The Two Chesterfields, Ensemble); “If I Didn’t Have You” (Dorothy Embry, Cath- 
erine Brooks, Mary Mason); Dance Specialty (The Three Brown Buddies); “In the Stretch” (Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Jubilee” (Girls); “A Little Bit of Quicksilver” (Daly and Carter); “Answer My Heart” (Louise 
Lovelle); “Stompin Em Down” (Hannah Sylvester, J. Mardo Brown, The Two Chesterfields, Girls), “TI’ll 
Be True—But I'll Be Blue” (Dorothy Embry, Catherine Brooks, Mary Mason), “Jitters” (Louise Cook, 
Girls), “Fifteen Minutes a Day” (Edith Wilson); “Aintcha Glad You Got Music” (Gertrude “Baby” Cox); 
“Dancing, and I Mean Dancing” (The Three Miller Brothers); “Aintcha Glad You Got Music” (reprise]} 
(Company) 


Hummin’ Sam was a loose adaptation of the popular 1893 play In Old Kentucky, and it dealt with the 
world of horse racing and its jockeys, horse owners, and gamblers. Jockey Hummin’ Sam (Gertrude “Baby” 
Cox) is unique because instead of whipping his horses he sings to them, and although a group of gamblers 
pressure him to throw a race, he wins it fair and square. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times said the show was “very, very grim, indeed” and was a 
“footnote” in the 1932-1933 season. It lacked “vitality,” the dances were “faltering,” and the comedy was 
strictly “up-State vaudeville.” Some of the cast members seemed “perplexed,” and others were “troubled,” no 
doubt because “they had been in Negro musical comedies before. They knew.” Wilella Waldorf in the New 
York Post said the performers seemed “very ill at ease,” and Robert Garland in the New York World Telegram 
stated “you will have to yawn through a good many pieces of sepia before you find one much sleepia than 
Hummin’ Sam.” 

If the musical is remembered at all, it’s because like Mystery Moon it lasted for just one performance. A 
few days after its single showing, the Times reported Hummin’ Sam would resume its engagement on April 
17: Tom Johnstone had revised it after the disastrous opening; a number of new performers had joined the 
cast, including Jimmie Baskette, Josie “Snakehips” Oliver, Eddie Trebble, and the team of Swan and Lee; and 
Edith Wilson had left the show. But on April 18 the Times said the musical show had failed to reopen and that 
a special performance scheduled on April 16 for the Scottsboro Emergency Fund had been canceled. 

For more information about one-performance Broadway musicals, see Mystery Moon. 


THE 3-PENNY OPERA 


Theatre: Empire Theatre 

Opening Date: April 13, 1933; Closing Date: April 22, 1933 

Performances: 12. 

Book and Lyrics: Original German book and lyrics by Bert (Bertolt) Brecht; English book and lyrics by Gifford 
Cochran and Jerrold Krimsky 

Music: Kurt Weill 

Based on the 1728 opera The Beggar’s Opera (libretto by John Gay and music by Johann Pepusch); Brecht based 
his adaptation on Elisabeth Hauptman’s German translation of the work. 

Direction: Francesco von Mendelssohn (Jerrold Krimsky, Assistant Director); Producers: John Krimsky and 
Gifford Cochran; Scenery: Cleon Throckmorton (based on designs by Caspar Neher); Projection Slides: 
Nina Tokumbet; Costumes: Uncredited; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Macklin Marrow 
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Cast: George Heller (Legend Singer, Robert), Rex Weber (Jonathan Peachum), Evelyn Beresford (Mrs. Pea- 
chum}, Steffi Duna (Polly Peachum}, Robert Chisholm (Captain Macheath, aka Mackie Messer], Marjorie 
Dille (Jenny Diver), Herbert Rudley (Filch), Anthony Blair (Matthew), Burgess Meredith (Crooked-Finger 
Jack), Harry Bellaver (Walter), Francis Kennelly (Jimmy), H. L. Donsu (Wing), John Connolly (Reverend 
Kimball), Rex Evans (Sheriff Brown), Harry Hornick (Beggar), Mary Heberden (Vixen), Eugenie Reed 
(Trull), Lotta Burnell (Madame), Hilda Kosta (Tawd), Ruth Thomas (Dolly), Lilian Okun (Betty), Jean De 
Koven (Molly Brazen), Gerald Hamer (Smith}, Arthur Brady (Constable), Josephine Huston (Lucy Brown); 
Constables: Clyde Turner, Larry Larkin, and James Harvey; Beggars: Tom Morgan, Harold Imber, Gus 
Alexander, Thomas Murphy, Richard Bengali, Morton Ulman, Louis Halperin, Jack Carstairs, Geraldine 
Lunby, Lillian Ardell, Barbara Winchester, Ellen Love, and Corine Anderson 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in London during the Victorian era. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Prologue: “The Legend of Mackie Messer” (George Heller); “Wedding Song” (Gang); “The Soldiers’ 
Song” (Robert Chisholm, Rex Evans); “Love Duet” (Steffi Duna, Robert Chisholm); First Finale (Rex We- 
ber, Evelyn Beresford, Steffi Duna) 

Act Two: “Farewell Song” (Steffi Duna, Robert Chisholm); “Tango Ballad” (Marjorie Dille, Robert Chisholm); 
“Lucy Song” (Josephine Huston); “Ballad of the Easy Life” (Robert Chisholm); “Jealousy Duet” (Josephine 
Huston, Steffi Duna); Second Finale (Marjorie Dille, Robert Chisholm, Chorus) 

Act Three: “Song of the Aimlessness of Life” (Rex Weber); “Cry from the Dungeon” (Robert Chisholm); 
“Testament” (Robert Chisholm); Third Finale (Rex Evans, Robert Chisholm, Steffi Duna, Marjorie Dille, 
Josephine Huston, Evelyn Beresford, Rex Weber, Chorus) 


Bertolt Brecht and Kurt Weill’s The 3-Penny Opera opened on Broadway with the attendant publicity and 
controversy surrounding its German premiere five years earlier. And of course Weill’s electric score was filled 
with melody and theatrical showmanship. But despite the work’s reputation and its memorable music, it 
lasted for just twelve performances. Perhaps Depression audiences weren't in the mood for a cynical musical 
that smirked at middle-class values, was disdainful of capitalism, and even spoofed the conventions of opera 
and theatre. As a result, the musical about London lowlifes all but disappeared in the United States, and it 
took two decades for it to find a permanent place on American stages. 

As Die Dreigroschenoper, the musical premiered in Berlin on August 31, 1928, at the Theatre am Schiff- 
bauerdamm with Harold Paulson (Macheath), Lotte Lenya (Jenny), and Ernest Busch (The Street Singer), and 
the current adaptation was by Gifford Cochran and Jerrold Krimsky. The story centered on the dangerous but 
dashing criminal Macheath; his world of cutthroats, beggars, pickpockets, and prostitutes; and his involve- 
ment with the pure Lucy Peachum and the prostitutes Lucy Brown and Jenny Diver. Lucy’s corrupt father 
conspires to have Macheath arrested for corruption, and soon the antihero is headed for the gallows. But in a 
deus ex machina moment Queen Victoria pardons Macheath and bestows upon him a royal title. 

Marc Blitzstein’s 1952 adaptation was first seen on June 14 at the Festival of the Creative Arts at Brandeis 
University, and it later opened Off Broadway at the Theatre de Lys (now the Lucille Lortel Theatre) on March 
10, 1954, the same week that the Off-Broadway musical The Golden Apple premiered. The two shows single- 
handedly defined for the era’s theatergoing generation a new kind of intimate and offbeat musical at home in 
a small venue, and so Off-Broadway theatre blossomed with adventurous plays and musicals. After its 1954 
engagement, The Threepenny Opera returned to the de Lys on September 20, 1955, for a marathon run and 
the two bookings totaled 2,707 performances. 

Blitzstein’s version may have softened some of Brecht’s coarser elements, but it nonetheless captured the 
mood and atmosphere of the nineteenth-century London underworld. Blitzstein’s English lyrics are eminently 
singable, and it was his lyric of “Mack the Knife” that became one of the best-known of all show songs, an 
evergreen with renditions by dozens of performers, and most famously and memorably by such diverse artists 
as Louis Armstrong and Bobby Darin. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times suggested that The 3-Penny Opera was “the Of Thee I Sing 
of 1728,” and the “gently mad evening” was “worth the seeing” and was “entertainment” of “an unusual 
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variety.” Weill’s music was “splendid,” Rex Weber’s Mr. Peachum was “the greatest scoundrel of them all,” 
and Steffi Duna was an “excellent” Polly. But perhaps Robert Chisholm was a “shade” too “well-bred” for 
Macheath. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker praised the “haunting” score which he described as “modernistic 
German music” with “moments of strange sweetness” that contained “new rhythms and fascinating ones.” 
There was a “cockeyed amorphous quality” that pervaded the production, and you didn’t always know “what 
the hell they are up to” with the “strange dream quality” of the décor, which featured a huge pipe organ on 
display along with racks of old clothes and projection screens. He felt it was “safe to say that you never saw 
anything like it before—and may never again,” and suggested that “you probably will want to say you have 
seen it, as it is sure to be talked about in one way or another.” As for Brecht, Benchley noted the librettist is 
“at present dignified by Herr Hitler’s disapproval.” 

Besides the current and initial Off-Broadway productions, the work has been presented in New York nu- 
merous times. On March 11, 1965, the musical played at City Center for six showings in a production by the 
New York City Opera Company that marked the work’s first U.S. performances in German (Julius Rudel con- 
ducted}. On October 27, 1966, the Stockholm Marionette Theatre of Fantasy presented the musical for thirteen 
performances at the Billy Rose (now Nederlander) Theatre in an adaptation that used prerecorded music taken 
from the 1954 Off-Broadway cast album. Another Broadway revival opened on May 1, 1976, for 307 showings 
at the Vivian Beaumont Theatre in a version by Ralph Mannheim and John Willett, and the production later 
played Off Broadway at Central Park’s Delacorte Theatre on June 28, 1977, for twenty-seven performances. On 
November 5, 1989, an adaptation by Michael Feingold as 3 Penny Opera opened at the Lunt-Fontanne Theatre 
for sixty-five performances (Rudel conducted, and Sting was Macheath)}. On October 26, 1995, an Off-Broadway 
revival for the National Youth Music Theatre opened at City Center for a limited run of three performances 
(it’s unclear which translation was used). And the work’s most recent Broadway visit opened on April 20, 2006, 
at Studio 54 for seventy-seven performances in an adaptation by Wallace Shawn. 

There have been three film versions of the musical. The first was produced in Germany in 1931, was di- 
rected by G. W. Pabst, and starred Rudolph Forster and Lotte Lenya. A 1962 adaptation used Blitzstein’s lyrics, 
and a 1989 version titled Mack the Knife included some of Blitzstein’s lyrics. 

The cast album of the 1954 Off-Broadway production was released by MGM Records (LP # E/SE-3121), 
and the CD was issued by Decca Broadway (# 012-159-4632); the 1976 revival was recorded by Columbia (LP 
# PS-34325) and later issued on CD by Arkiv/Sony Records (# 51520). The soundtrack of the 1962 film was 
issued by RCA Victor (LP # LOC/LSO-1086) and the 1989 soundtrack was issued by CBS Records, Inc. (LP # 
SM-45630). The finest recording is a 1959 studio cast album sung in German by Lenya and other performers 
that was released by Columbia on a two-LP set (# 02S-201) and later issued on CD by CBS Masterworks. 

The script of the 1976 adaptation was published in hardback by Random House in Brecht’s Collected 
Plays, Vol. 2 and was also issued in a single volume in 1977 by Vintage Books/Random House in a special 
hardback edition for the now defunct Fireside Theatre book club. 

The scenic designs by Cleon Throckmorton were based on the ones designed by Caspar Nehat for the 
original 1928 Berlin production, and note that while the program’s main credit page gives the musical’s title 
as The 3-Penny Opera, the program’s cover is given as The Three Penny Opera. 


CANDIDE (1933) 


“A Dance DRAMA” 


Theatre: Booth Theatre 

Opening Date: May 15, 1933; Closing Date: May 20, 1933 

Performances: 8 

Libretto: Charles Weidman 

Narration: Ian Wolfe 

Music: Genevieve Pitot and John Coleman 

Based on the 1759 novel Candide, or Optimism by Voltaire (Francois-Marie Arouet). 

Direction and Choreography: Charles Weidman; Producer: Michael Meyerberg; Scenery: Uncredited (Mask of 
Voltaire designed by Anita Weschler); Costumes: Pauline Lawrence; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direc- 
tion: Uncredited (possibly Vivian Fine} 
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Cast: José Limon (Mime Narrator, Master of Ceremonies, Priest, Don Fernando, Judge, Fate), Gene Martel 
(Baron Thunder), Katharine Manning (Baroness, Materialistic Hag), Eleanor King (Cunegonde), Charles 
Weidman (Candide), John Glenn (Doctor Pangloss), Cleo Atheneos (Paquette, Demi-Mondaine}, William 
Matons (Martin, Jew], Richard Abbott (Voice of Voltaire), The Doris Humphrey Concert Group: Cleo 
Atheneos, Ernestine Henorh, Letitia Ide, Eleanor King, Katharine Manning, Gail Savery, Helen Stromloff; 
Academy of Allied Arts and The Charles Weidman Dance Group: Marcus Bleckman, Kenneth Bostock, 
John Glenn, Jack Hazzard, Benny Jacobs, José Limon, Irving Lansky, Gene Martel, William Matons, Max 
Morris, Gabriel Zuckerman 

The dance drama was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in the eighteenth century in Westphalia and in sundry places throughout the world. 


Dance Sequences 


Act One: “Vision: Conflict between Pessimism and Optimism”; “Pantomime: A Day’s Routine in Castle 
Westphalia”; “Dance of Pangloss and Paquette”; “Dance of Candide’s Awakening”; “Gambol: Cunegonde 
and Candide”; “Pursuit” and “Candide’s Banishment”; “Military Dance of Bulgarian Soldiers” and “Orgy 
of Plunder and Rape”; “Fugue: Doctor Pangloss Explains”; “Vision: Praise and Supplication”; “Dance of 
Love and Wrath”; “Frenzy of the Inquisition”; “Pantomime: Cunegonde, Candide, Inquisitor, and Sem- 
ite”; “Fugue: Candide Has Solved a Situation” 

Act Two: “Interlude” (prior to the beginning of Act Two); “Vision: Travel and Promenade”; “Pantomime: 
Don Fernando Craves New Fields to Conquer”; “Dance of Pursuit”; “Molto Dolce: Utopian Dream”; 
“Wrangle: Disintegration”; “Fugue: Martin Expounds”; “Vision: Fate Intervenes”; “Pantomime and 
Dance: Parisian Mannerisms”; “Soliloquy after Candide’s Disillusionment”; “Fugue: Cunegonde, Martin, 
Pangloss, Paquette” 


The dance drama Candide borrowed various episodes and characters from Voltaire’s picaresque novel 
about the naive boy Candide who wastes most of his life in a vain search for goodness. Charles Weidman 
adapted and choreographed the work and also played the title role. 

John Martin in the New York Times said Weidman was normally “witty and inventive,” but here had 
“suffered a disturbing lapse.” Candide was an uneasy mixture of “ballet d’action, dance recital, Broadway 
revue and little-theatre morality play” in which Voltaire’s “penetrating scalpel had become a bludgeon.” 
Weidman “labored the obvious,” and the work’s “most egregious burden” was the use of “sophomoric” nar- 
rative couplets spoken by a huge gold mask of Voltaire. Weidman’s performance was the “brightest” aspect 
of the evening, and he and the dancers worked with “commendable energy and high spirits, but in a vain 
cause” for what was a “patchwork” production. 

In a follow-up piece, Martin said the dance work was too abstract and the characters were too symbolic; 
the adaptation took “every opportunity for what may be politely termed indelicacy”; and the use of a mask 
in which Voltaire explained the action was redundant. Martin suggested the production had become a victim 
of Broadway values, and if Weidman went back to the drawing board he was “eminently capable” of creating 
a Candide that could be “a first-rate satiric ballet-pantomime.” 

Weidman did indeed revisit the work, and in 1937 as part of a Federal Theatre production a shortened 
version of the dance piece resurfaced on Broadway (see entry). Some twenty years after Weidman’s second 
adaptation of Candide, Leonard Bernstein’s sparkling satiric operetta opened on Broadway in December 1956, 
and like Weidman’s version but on a more spectacular scale Bernstein’s Candide underwent a storied series 
of revisions during the years following its premiere. 


OF THEE | SING (1933; Return Engagement) 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: May 15, 1933; Closing Date: June 10, 1933 
Performances: 32 

Book: George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind 
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Lyrics: Ira Gershwin 

Music: George Gershwin 

Direction: George S. Kaufman; Producer: Sam H. Harris; Choreography: George (aka Georgie} Hale; Scenery: 
Jo Mielziner; Costumes: Weld, Charles LeMaire, Kiviette, and Earl Benham; Lighting: Uncredited; Musi- 
cal Direction: Eugene Fuerst 

Cast: Sam Mann (Louis Lippman), Harold Moffet (Francis X. Gilhooley), Vivian Barry (Maid), Dudley Cle- 
ments (Matthew Arnold Fulton), George E. Mack (Senator Robert E. Lyons), Edward H. Robins (Senator 
Carver Jones), Victor Moore (Alexander Throttlebottom), William Gaxton (John P. Wintergreen], George 
Murphy (Sam Jenkins), Betty Allen (Diana Devereaux), Lois Moran (Mary Turner), June O’Dea (Miss 
Benson), Tom Draak (Vladimir Vidovitch), Sulo Hevonpaa (Yussef Yussevitch], Ralph Riggs (The Chief 
Justice, Guide}, Leslie Bingham (Scrubwoman), Florenz Ames (The French Ambassador), Martin Leroy 
(Senate Clerk); The Dave Allman Band: Dave Allman, Ronald Perry, Walter Hinger, Milton Hollander, 
Frank Miller, Pete Shance, Jake Vander Muelen, and Sidney Tropp; Photographers, Policemen, Supreme 
Court Justices, Secretaries, Sightseers, Newspapermen, Senators, Flunkeys, Guests, and Others played by 
various members of the company: Helen Erickson, Olgene Foster, Peggy Greene, Yvonne Gray, Jessica 
Worth, Barbara Hamilton, Kathleen Ayers, Bobbie Brodsley, Terry Lawlor, Ann Ecklund, Virginia Franck, 
Lillian Lorray, Martha Maggard, Mary Mascher, Lilyan O’Jela, Baun Sturtz, Peggy Thomas, Patricia Whit- 
ney, Irma Philbin, Lillian Burke, Tana Kamp, Florence Fouchia, Alma LeBlanc, Doris May, Nancy Dolan, 
Robert Burton, Ray Clarke, Gus Cooper, Frank Ericson, Jack Fago, Frank Gagen, Hazzard Newberry, Jack 
Ray, Bruce Barclay, Tom Curley, Leon Dunar, Michael Forbes, David Lawrence, Richard Neely, John Mc- 
Cahill, John Creighton 


George and Ira Gershwin’s Pulitzer Prize-winning Of Thee I Sing had closed on Broadway after a year’s 
run and then began a national tour that included the current engagement. Originally scheduled for two weeks 
but extended to four, the production’s cast included William Gaxton (John P. Wintergreen], Victor Moore (Al- 
exander Throttlebottom), Lois Moran (Mary Turner), and most of the original principals, with the exception 
of Grace Brinkley (Diana Devereaux}, who was succeeded by Betty Allen. During the run, Moran was followed 
by Harriette Lake (later known as Ann Sothern), who had played the role of Mary Turner on tour. 

Time noted that the top ticket price for the revival was $2.50, and said Gaxton, Moore, and Moran were 
“still going as strong as they were” when the musical had opened in December 1931. 

For more information about Of Thee I Sing, including a list of musical numbers, see entry for the original 
production. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC (aka ROXANE) 


“A ROLLICKING ROMANCE” / “A ROMANTIC OPeRETTA” / “A DASHING MusicAL ROMANCE” 


The musical was first presented in Toledo, Ohio, during May 19-21, 1932, and then by the St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera Company in St. Louis, Missouri, on August 22 for approximately one week of performances. It 
then canceled an October 31 engagement in Boston, opened in Providence, Rhode Island, on November 2, 
and then moved to Boston for a November 11 opening at the Colonial. The show then changed its name 
to Roxane and moved to New Haven, where it closed permanently on November 19. See below for more 
on the pre-Broadway tryouts. Although the producers abruptly canceled the October 31 engagement in 
Boston, the program had already been printed, and because this program is the earliest one printed for the 
musical’s fall pre-Broadway tour, I’m using it for credit, cast, and musical number information. 

Book and Lyrics: Charles O. Locke 

Music: Samuel D. Pockrass (aka Pokrass}) 

Based on the 1897 play Cyrano de Bergerac by Edmond Rostand. 

Direction: Edward C. Lilley; Producer: Cyrano Prod. Co., Inc. (J. J. Shubert); Choreography: Raymond Midgley 
and Carl Randall; Scenery: Watson Barratt; Costumes: Ernest Schrapps (name sometimes given as Ernest 
Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest R. Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direc- 
tion: Oscar Bradley 

Cast: Herbert Weber (Gentleman-in-Waiting, Cavalier), Howard Urbach (Joseph), John Goldsworthy (Riche- 
lieu), Frank Greene (Comte de Guiche], Frank Robert Horn (Vicomte de Valvert], Evangeline Raleigh 
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(Orange Girl), Sam Thomas (Bellerose, Governor of the Prison), John Uppman (First Marquis), George 
Lamar (Second Marquis), Jack Bruns (Third Marquis, Orderly), Edgar Nelson (The Meddler), Richard Pow- 
ell (Ligniere), Allan Jones (Christian de Neuvellette), George Hassell (Ragueneau), Tessa Deane (Lisette), 
Joseph Toner (LeBret), Gladys Baxter (Roxane), Lorraine Weimar (Roxane’s Duenna), Trueman (later, Tru- 
man) Gaige (Montfluery, Spanish Envoy), George Houston (Cyrano de Bergerac), Nick Long Jr. (The Little 
Musketeer), Charles Carver (Carbon de Castel-Jaloux), Virginia Watson (Shop Girl), William Hubert (A 
Capuchin}, Ernest Goodhart (Prison Guard), Margaret Cantrell (Sister Marthe), Critics: William Ruppel, 
Daniel Meduri, Tom Harris, Kenneth Page; Court Gentlemen: Basil Rallis, LeRoy Busch, Alfonso Iglesias, 
Al Kacher, Edward Martin, Donald Black, Jack Millard, Giles MacIntyre, Harry Edwards, Howard Bailey, 
Bert Igou, Sam Lamberg, Stanley Howard, Glen Graham, Jay Connolly, William Hale, Carroll Godwin, 
Jan Sadio; Ladies of the Court: Marion Alden, Jeanne Alexander, Marba Barnum, Adeline Bradley, Donnie 
Boone, Elizabeth Crandall, Gloria Christie, Betti Davis, Jeanne Gustavison, Gracelyn Hopkins, Jeanne 
Hunter, Evelyn Riede, Eleanor Standish, Katherine Skidmore, Ann Stutz, Frances Stutz, Leone Sousa, 
Margaret Stevenson, Karon Von Kronk; Dancers: Sally Argo, Kelly Browne, Isabelle Cortelyou, Sheila Har- 
ling, Sheri Haase, Eda Hedin, Virginia Kent, Marion Krause, Sally Lynne, Winifred Cahoon, Evan Ritter, 
Lillian Smith; Cadets of Gascoyne, Musketeers, Patronesses, Waitresses, Pastry Cooks, Nuns, Musicians, 
and Lackeys: Played by various members of the company 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in France (in Paris and Arras) and in Spain (in Cordova) during the period 1640-1645. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Number: “The Play’s the Thing” (Ensemble}; “Dance of the Pages” (Dancers); “Ballade” 
(Richard Powell); “Cyrano” (Joseph Toner, Tessa Deane, Ensemble); “Pavane” (Dancers); “My Nose” 
(George Houston, Ensemble); “Cyrano” (reprise) (Ensemble]; “Little Musketeer” (Evangeline Raleigh, 
Nick Long Jr., Dancers); “What My Love Can Never Say” (Gladys Baxter, Allan Jones); “Song of the Gas- 
con Cadets” (George Houston, The Gascon Cadets); “Sweets to the Sweet” (George Hassell, Patronesses, 
Dancers}; Dance (Virginia Watson]; “Lisette” (Tessa Deane, Nick Long Jr., Musketeers); “Shadow of a 
Kiss” (George Houston); “Song of the Gascon Cadets” (reprise) (George Houston, Joseph Toner, Charles 
Carver, The Gascon Cadets); Finale (George Houston, Allan Jones, The Gascon Cadets, Dancers, En- 
semble) 

Act Two: Opening Number (Ensemble); “Sword Dance” (Virginia Watson, Nick Long Jr.}; “Woo Me” (George 
Hassell, Lorraine Weimar); “Tell Me of Love” (Gladys Baxter, George Houston); “Song of the Balcony” 
(Gladys Baxter, Allan Jones, George Houston); “Shadow of a Kiss” (reprise) (George Houston); Reprises: 
“Song of the Balcony” and “Song of the Gascon Cadets” (Gladys Baxter, Allan Jones, George Houston, 
Ensemble); “Mamselle” (Tessa Deane, Nick Long Jr., Ensemble); Dance (Nick Long Jr.); “Tell Me of Love” 
(reprise) (Gladys Baxter]; “True Love Is a Star” (Gladys Baxter, The Gascon Cadets), “True Love Is a Star” 
(reprise) (Allan Jones); “Song of the Balcony” (reprise) (Allan Jones); Finale (Gladys Baxter, Allan Jones, 
George Houston, Ensemble} 


Edmond Rostand’s play Cyrano de Bergerac premiered in Paris at the Theatre de la Porte Saint-Martin on 
December 28, 1897, with Benoit Constant in the title role, and the first Broadway production opened at the 
Garden Theatre on October 3, 1898, with Richard Mansfield. The current musical version is one of at least 
sixteen lyric adaptations of the work (see below}, most of which were jinxed in one way or another and never 
found a place in the standard repertoire of opera and musical theatre. 

The familiar story centers on the plain and unattractive Cyrano (George Houston for the current version) 
and his secret love for the lovely Roxane (Gladys Baxter). The handsome but not particularly bright Christian 
(Allan Jones) also loves Roxane, and so Cyrano helps the young man win her affection by authoring letters 
Roxane assumes are written by Christian. Years later, Christian dies in battle, and Roxane, ever true to his 
memory, enters a convent. One day the dying Cyrano is brought there, and although he denies having writ- 
ten the letters that Roxane holds so dear, she comes to realize the truth that Cyrano has always loved her. 

The New York Times reported that the musical was produced not by the Shubert organization but by a 
newly formed group called Producing Associates, Inc., of which J. J. Shubert was president and Lee Shubert 
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was involved (the group also produced The Passing Show, which, like Cyrano/Roxane, closed on the road 
during the season). The new company wasn’t connected with the traditional Shubert organization and was 
completely independent of it, but a program from the first announced Boston tryout (which was abruptly 
canceled), indicates the musical’s producer was Cyrano Prod. Co., Inc., with a program note that stated the 
production was under the personal supervision of J. J. Shubert. 

On October 10, the Times reported that although the work had been scheduled to begin its regular pre- 
Broadway tour on November 7 in Philadelphia, it would instead begin performances on October 31 at the 
Colonial Theatre in Boston. But a Times article dated October 17 said the tour would begin on November 3 
in New Haven, with a Boston engagement scheduled for November 7. Then a Times article on October 24 
indicated the tour would begin in Providence, Rhode Island, on Wednesday, November 2, a date confirmed 
by the November 3 edition of the newspaper, which stated the show had its “first performance last night in 
Providence.” The article said that after the Providence run, the musical would open in Boston “on Friday” 
for two weeks, “Friday” presumably the next day on November 4. But a November 13 article stated the 
show’s Boston performances began at the Colonial on Friday, November 11, and on that date the newspaper 
mentioned that the musical was playing in Boston “this week,” and that “next week” the show would open 
in New Haven under the new title of Roxane. With such confusion, it’s a minor miracle that the sets and 
costumes weren’t shipped to Wilmington’s Playhouse, that the cast members weren't sent to D.C.’s National 
Theatre, and that bewildered hoards of theatergoers weren't holding tickets for nonexistent performances at 
Detroit’s Cass Theatre. 

Meanwhile, the Times reported that Roxane canceled its November 22 opening at the Harris Theatre in 
Chicago and would suspend performances to allow for revisions and recasting prior to the show’s Broadway 
premiere on “about” November 28 (reportedly, husband-and-wife performers Robert Halliday and Evelyn Her- 
bert were being sought to join the production, presumably for the roles of Christian and Roxane). Of course, 
the musical never opened on Broadway, and its last tryout performance was in New Haven on November 19. 

After the musical closed in New Haven, the Times reported that Rostand’s widow and his two sons sent a 
letter to the American Ambassador to France in which they “admitted there are no legal grounds for suit” but 
noted they had not authorized the musical adaptation. The Times said the embassy “merely acknowledged 
receiving the protest,” and when asked for comment, J. J. Shubert stated, “Not interested.” And when que- 
ried about the status of the musical, Shubert again stated, “Not interested.” In the meantime, the newspaper 
reported that both John Charles Thomas and Dennis King had been approached to appear as Cyrano (which 
in the tryout had been played by George Houston). 

If all this wasn’t enough, seven years later the Shuberts produced a revised version of the musical titled 
The White Plume, and like Cyrano de Bergerac (which became Roxane), the new version also changed its title 
during the tryout (and became A Vagabond Hero). For more information, see entry for The White Plume/A 
Vagabond Hero. 

But two productions and four titles within a seven-year period didn’t help, and Cyrano de Bergerac/Rox- 
ane/The White Plume/A Vagabond Hero joined an inordinately long list of musical adaptations of Rostand’s 
play, many of which were in one way or another destined for obscurity. 

The flyers for the musical gushed over the lavishness of the work. The show offered “the greatest singing 
cast ever assembled” with a “chorus of 100 voices”; there was a group of twenty dancers, and the “augmented 
orchestra signalizes the magnitude of this stupendous production.” The score was “distinctive and divert- 
ing” and possessed “sparkle, buoyancy, melody, dash and rhythmic beauty,” and the production itself was 
“the most prodigious and colorful ever given to any musical offering in this country.” The claim about an 
“augmented” orchestra was backed up by one of the St. Louis reviews, which mentioned that the orchestra 
included fifty musicians. 

Although the musical had played a few performances in Toledo during May, an unsigned review in the 
Times referred to the St. Louis production in August as a world premiere. The St. Louis cast included George 
Houston (Cyrano), Natalie Hall (Roxane), and Allan Jones (Christian), and the critic noted the score was “in 
harmony with the spirit of the age in which the real Cyrano lived, and while the theme enjoyed a modern 
orchestral treatment there was no trend toward the ultra-modern.” It’s not clear what the critic meant by the 
“real” Cyrano. Note that by the time the musical began its fall tour, Gladys Baxter had succeeded Natalie Hall. 

For the Boston engagement, the Times reported that E.F.M. in the Transcript said the work was “a gener- 
ously proportioned, handsomely costumed, lavishly set piece” with a “satisfactory” but “hardly outstanding” 
score, and the main problem was that the source material didn’t lend itself to the “conventional courses of 
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operetta” and didn’t provide an easy “excuse for music or the dance.” In Variety's review of the Providence 
opening, the critic said the musical was “a fine show in the making” but needed “plenty of pruning” before 
it premiered on Broadway. 

There have been numerous musical adaptations of Cyrano de Bergerac. As Cyrano de Bergerac, the first 
version opened at the Knickerbocker Theatre on September 18, 1899, for twenty-eight performances with a 
score by Victor Herbert. Next came Walter Damrosch’s operatic adaptation Cyrano, which premiered at the 
Metropolitan Opera House for six performances beginning on February 27, 1913 (Pasquale Amato sang the 
title role). Pockrass’s Cyrano de Bergerac/Roxane closed in 1932, but resurfaced during the 1939-1940 season 
as The White Plume/A Vagabond Hero (with a score that included additional music by Vernon Duke). 

Between Pockrass’s versions, Franco Alfano’s opera Cyrano de Bergerac premiered in 1936 (and was first 
produced at the Met in 2005 with Placido Domingo). As Cyrano, another version opened at Yale University 
in 1958 with book and lyrics by Richard Maltby Jr., music by David L. Shire, and a cast that included John 
Cunningham (in the title role), Richard (Dick) Cavett, Carrie Nye McGeoy, Bill Hinnant, Austin Pendleton, 
and Roscoe (Lee) Brown). In 1963, a children’s version with lyrics and music by Judith Dvorkin opened in 
North Carolina, and in 1967 and 1973, José Ferrer starred in an adaptation by Robert Wright and George For- 
rest that played in summer stock as A Song for Cyrano. Ferrer had earlier appeared at the Alvin (now Neil 
Simon) Theatre in a revival of the play itself, which opened on October 8, 1946, for 195 performances, and 
Ferrer tied with Frederic March (who starred in Years Ago) for the Tony Award as Best Leading Actor in a 
Play. Ferrer reprised his Broadway role for the 1950 film version and won the Academy Award for Best Actor. 

On May 13, 1973, another musical version (as Cyrano) opened at the Palace Theatre for forty-nine perfor- 
mances; the book was based on an adaptation by Anthony Burgess (who also wrote the lyrics) and the music 
was by Michael J. Lewis. For his performance in the title role, Christopher Plummer won the Tony Award for 
Best Leading Actor in a Musical. 

On November 23, 1993, yet another musical version of the material opened on Broadway. As Cyrano, it 
had first been presented in Amsterdam in 1992, and its New York premiere was at the Neil Simon Theatre, 
where it played for 137 performances with Bill van Dijk in the title role (for the final two weeks of the run, 
Robert Guillaume succeeded van Dijk) The book and lyrics were by Koen van Dijk, the music by Ad van Dijk, 
and the English lyrics were by Peter Reeves with additional ones by Sheldon Harnick. 

In 1992, another Reeves (David) wrote the lyrics and music for an Australian version titled Cyrano, which 
seems to have gone unproduced (but recorded), and in 1994 David Reeves was associated with his second Aus- 
tralian Cyrano musical when he composed the score and Hal Shaper wrote the lyrics (the work was produced 
and recorded). There have also been three other operatic versions of the play, Marius Constant’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac (1959), Enio Tamberg’s Cyrano de Bergerac (1976), and David DiChiera’s Cyrano (2007). (Inciden- 
tally, Constant composed the iconic theme music for the television series The Twilight Zone.) 

The versions by Alfano, Maltby and Shire, Dvorkin, Lewis, Reeves, Reeves and Shaper, Constant, Tam- 
berg, and DiChiera have been recorded, and there were two recordings of the Amsterdam version, a Nether- 
lands cast album with Bill van Dijk, and a symphonic adaptation. 

With book and lyrics by Leslie Bricusse and music by Frank Wildhorn, an adaptation (as Cyrano de 
Bergerac) was presented in London during 2007, and it seems that a concept album of the score may be re- 
leased by Global/Vision/Koch Records. 


FORWARD MARCH 


“THE New BROWN AND HENDERSON Musical REVUE” 


The revue opened on October 18, 1932, at the Forrest Theatre in Philadelphia; on October 23 at the National 
Theatre in Washington, D.C.; closed in Pittsburgh on November 5; canceled its final tryout engagement, 
which was set to begin on November 7 at the Majestic Theatre in Brooklyn; and canceled its scheduled 
Broadway opening at the Selwyn Theatre during the week of November 14. 

(The following information is taken from the Washington, D.C., program for the week of October 23, 1932. 
Although Ted Healy and the comedy team of Joe Smith and Charles Dale performed in the revue that 
week, they were late additions to the cast and their names weren’t listed in the program.) 

Sketches: Lew Brown, Ray Henderson, and David Freedman 

Lyrics: Lew Brown 
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Music: Ray Henderson 

Direction: Seymour Felix (entire production under the supervision of Lew Brown and Ray Henderson), Pro- 
ducers: Lew Brown and Ray Henderson; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Henry Dreyfuss; Costumes: 
Kiviette and Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Al Goodman 

Cast: Hugh Herbert, Sally Sweet, Eric Cowley, George Dewey Washington, Arthur Page, Joan Abbott, Eddie 
Conrad, Johnny Downs, Nan Blakstone, Milton Watson, Sam Dody, Carolyn Nolte, Raymond Baird, The 
Aber Twins, Malissa Mason, Lois Ravelle, Vicki Cummings, Otto Malde, Alice Kellerman, Harry Goodwin, 
Mara Kavel, George Hermann, Wilma Cox, Irene Vermillion, Rita Flynn, Grace Bradley, Theo Phane and 
Jack Stillman, Margaret Knight and LeRoy Olin, Bob Robertson and Betty Dewitt, Nora and Jimmy Bell, The 
Will Vodrey Singers, Zvee Scooler, Judah Bleich, Boris Voronisky, Harry Jordan; Dancers: Mary Ann, Vicky 
Belling, Emmy Beck, Billy Jean Britton, Helene Brown, Norma Butler, Dorothy Daly, Elsie Duffy, Eleanor 
Garden, Julia Gorman, Ruth Grady, Lula Gray, Charlotte Joslin, Leoda Knapp, Betty Lee, Diana Lynn, Myra 
Lott, Phyllis Lynd, Rosalie McCallion, June McNulty, Mary Jean Martin, Doria Maye, Jane Ryan, Jackie 
Sherman, Davenie Watson, Marguerite Wiley, Marbeth Wright; Show Girls: Ruth Dodd, Marjorie Fisher, 
Betty Dumbriss, Josephine Karoll, Katherine Milligan, Ricky Newell, Lenore Pettit, Louise Sheldon, Win- 
ifred Strickland, Dean Vail, Duane Valient, Edith Page, Sue Towne; Boys: Hal Clyne, Jimmy Cushman, Bill 
Douglas, Vernon Hammer, Tom Hughes, Clark Lesten, Jack Moore, George Murray, Mickey Ray, Jimmy 
Ryan, Ted Shultz, George Weeden, Gil White; The Will Vodrey Singers: James D. Brown, George Duke, 
Daniel Johnson, Charles Lawrence, Elizabeth Green, Mabel Howard, Julia Mitchell, Francine Roane 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Al Goodman and His Orchestra); “Theatre Marquis” (Ladies and Gentlemen of the Ensem- 
ble); Nan Blakstone; “Speed” (sketch) (Announcer: Theo Phane; Wife: Margaret Knight; Husband: Eddie Con- 
rad; Friend: Milton Watson; Daughter-in-Law: Wilma Cox; Son: Johnny Downs; Butler: Sam Dody; Nurse: 
Rita Flynn); “Forward March” (Ladies and Gentlemen of the Ensemble); “Bring ‘Em Back Alive” (sketch) (Abe 
Feitel: Sam Dody; Joe Fein: Hugh Herbert; Max, the Cobra: George Hermann; Scotchman: Zvee Scooler); “It’s 
Great to Be Alive” (Joan Abbott); “It’s Great to Be Alive” (reprise) (Arthur Page, Sam Dody, Hugh Herbert, 
Harry Goodwin, Otto Malde}; “In the Name of Art” (sketch) (Wife: Mara Kavel; Husband: Eddie Conrad, 
Representative: Milton Watson; Applicant: Eric Cowley); “Home to Harlem” (George Dewey Washington, 
The Will Vodrey Singers); “Bankers” (monologue) (Hugh Herbert}; “Strike Me Pink” (Johnny Downs and Sally 
Sweet, assisted by Jean Britton, Mary Jean Martin, Norma Butler [and possibly Doria Maye]; Theo Phane and 
Jack Stillman, Margaret Knight and LeRoy Olin, Nora and Jimmy Bell); “Soviet Baseball” (sketch) (Pitcher: 
Judah Bleich; Catcher: Zvee Scooler; Umpire: Sam Dody; Vassiller: Matthew Vodnoy; First Baseman: George 
Hermann; First Manager: Eddie Conrad; Ryskrokopf: Arthur Page; Vendor: Boris Voronisky; Vendor: Harry 
Jordan; Commisar: Hugh Herbert); Nan Blakstone; “Let’s Call It a Day” (Carolyn Nolte and Milton Watson; 
danced by Alice Kellerman); “In a Smoking Car” (sketch) (Woman: Malissa Mason; Man: Eric Cowley); “Love 
and Rhythm” (Joan Abbott; danced by Nora Bell, Theo Phane, and Ensemble); “Musical Family” (sketch) 
(Wife: Nan Blakstone; Husband: Arthur Page; Daughter: Irene Vermillion; Daughter: Charline Aber; Son: 
Raymond Baird; Older Son: Milton Watson; Daisy: Rita Flynn; Grocer: Zvee Scooler; Landlord: Sam Dody; 
Impressario: Eddie Conrad); Raymond Baird and Sally Sweet; “Restless” (Company) 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Al Goodman and His Orchestra); “Steins” (Company), Dance (Margaret Knight and Le- 
Roy Olin); “Torch Songs” (Joan Abbott, Carolyn Nolte, Wilma Cox, Nan Blakstone, Vicki Cummings); 
“Hats” (sketch) (Hugh Herbert, Arthur Page); “I Hate to Think That You’s (You’re) Growing Old, Baby” 
(Sally Sweet, Milton Watson, Ensemble]; “The Bum” (sketch) (Bum: Hugh Herbert; Bartender: Arthur 
Page}; “Old Mother Nature” (George Dewey Washington, The Will Vodrey Singers); “Recovery” (sketch) 
(Trainer: Sam Dody; Banker: Eric Cowley; Furrier: Eddie Conrad; Leather Man: Otto Malde; Linen Man: 
Arthur Page; Fruit Man: Hugh Herbert); “Oooooh, I’m Thinkin’” (Sally Sweet, Johnny Downs); Malissa 
Mason; Finale (Company) 


Lew Brown and Ray Henderson’s revue Forward March had been scheduled to begin its tryout in Pitts- 
burgh on October 17, 1932, but a week before the opening the production was abruptly canceled because 
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of a musicians’ strike in that city. Instead, the show began performances in Philadelphia and then traveled 
to Washington, D.C. Because the strike was now settled, Pittsburgh was the next road stop, with one more 
scheduled for Brooklyn before the Broadway opening at the Selwyn Theatre during the week of November 14. 
But cool reviews prompted Brown and Henderson to close the show in Pittsburgh and cancel the Brooklyn 
run. The New York Times reported the show would be revised (and possibly retitled Strike Me Pink, after 
one of the revue’s songs}, would play a brief tour beginning on November 28, and then open at the Selwyn in 
December. But instead the show underwent considerable revision and recasting and opened on Broadway at 
the Majestic Theatre on March 4, 1933. 

During the chaotic fall tryout, the Times followed the revue’s travails, and periodically reported that 
Brown and Henderson hoped to induce a star or two to join the cast (the newspaper indicated that the names 
of Jimmy Durante, Beatrice Lillie, Frank McHugh, Fred Allen, and the comedy team of Joe Smith and Charles 
Dale were mentioned). Ted Healy and Smith and Dale joined the revue in Washington but didn’t make the 
eventual trip to Broadway, and the revue’s lead comic, Hugh Herbert, was also left on the road. When the 
show finally opened on Broadway in March, Durante, Lupe Vélez, and Hope Williams were the three head- 
liners, and various performers from the fall tryout were also in the production, including George Dewey 
Washington and Johnny Downs. About 25 percent of the material in Forward March was used in Strike Me 
Pink, including the song “Strike Me Pink” (but not the song “Forward March”). For information about the 
Broadway production, see entry for Strike Me Pink. 

An unsigned article in the Times reported that Forward March was “fine” from a “vocal and musical 
standpoint” but the sketches weren’t “funny enough.” Another article in the Times quoted Henry T. Mur- 
dock in Philadelphia’s Evening Public Ledger who said that with its “vast assortment of fast and skillful danc- 
ing” the show was “good eye and ear entertainment,” but its comic moments fell with a “thud.” A sketch like 
“Soviet Baseball” should have worked, but “somehow” it and the other sketches “lingered on long after the 
humorous point ha[d] vanished.” But Brown and Henderson provided a “whistleable” score that was “lilting 
enough to start any show off on the right foot.” 


HI-DE-HO 


“THE ALL-COLORED MusicAL EXTRAVAGANZA” 


The musical opened on April 15, 1933, at the Wilbur Theatre in Boston, Massachusetts, later opened on May 
6 at the Chestnut Street Opera House in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and permanently closed there on 
May 13 without opening on Broadway. (The information below is taken from the Philadelphia program 
dated May 6, 1933.) 

Book: Addison Carey and John Mason 

Lyrics and Music: Edgar Dowell and Hughie Walke 

Direction: Charles Davis and Addison Carey; Producer: George Holland; Scenery: Ilo., Inc.; Costumes: Hilda 
Farnum and Brooks Costume Co.; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Sandy (of Sandy and His “Hi- 
De-Ho” Band) 

Cast: Slick Chester (Ol’ Man Satan), Julia Jean McKinney (Miss Hi-De-Ho), John Mason (Sam Green), Fred 
Robinson (Mose Johnson), Ismay Andrews (Sally), Charlie Ray (Jimmie), Doris Rheubottom (Miss Geor- 
gie), Al Brantley (Officer No. 1), George Watts (Officer No. 2), Bruce Johnson’s Washboard Serenaders, 
Jules Bledsoe (Mississippi), Putney Dandridge (Eppie), Al Randolph (Chaplain); Dot Saunders, Slappy Wal- 
lace, Galli De Gaston, The Three Whippets, The Three Gingersnaps, The Three Saps; Ensemble: Hazel 
Cheek, Syd Cisco, Hazel Coles, Betty Upshaw, Marion Davis, Bertye Wood, Marion Chandler, Gladys 
Daniels, Evelyn Keyes, Ruby Kennedy, Bernice Aiken, Grayce Browne, Josephine Roundtree, Baby Sim- 
mons, Claudia Hayward, Beulah Smith, Elizabeth Moore, Tiny Alexander 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Hi-Di-Ho, Mississippi, and in Harlem. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “The Debil” (Slick Chester); “Get Happy” (Julia Jean McKinney, Boys and Girls, Ensemble); “One 
Way to Love” (Doris Rheubottom, Charlie Ray, Boys and Girls); “Chillun, Be Yourself” (Ismay Andrews, 
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Ensemble}; “Hi-De-Ho” (Julia Jean McKinney, The Three Saps, Chorus}; Specialty (The Washboard Serenad- 
ers}; “Down Home” (Jules Bledsoe); “I Can Take It” (Putney Dandridge); “Down Home” (reprise) (Company) 

Act Two: “At Block Party” (Al Brantley, Ensemble); “Dr. Jazz” (Julia Jean McKinney, Blinkey [last name not 
cited in program], Dot Saunders, Ensemble); “At the Camp Meeting” (John Mason, Ensemble); “Shake 
Your Furnace” (Dot Saunders); Selections (Jules Bledsoe); “Hi-De-Ho” (reprise) (Company) 


The revue-like Hi-De-Ho couldn't survive beyond its Boston and Philadelphia tryouts, and closed prior to its 
New York engagement. Jules Bledsoe, who was billed as “America’s Foremost Colored Baritone” and who had 
introduced “Ol’ Man River” in the original 1927 production of Show Boat, was the featured performer. 

A brief and unsigned review of the Boston production appeared in the New York Times, which said the 
“scrappy Negro revue” had “few remarkable talents and not too much fresh matter” but was getting into 
“passable shape.” The review also noted that the score didn’t give “a second ‘Ol’ Man River’” to Bledsoe. 
E.R.W. in The Harvard Crimson said the show was a conglomeration of “disorganized” and “amazingly in- 
formal acts” that were “unconnected” and “yet entertaining and completely winning.” The reviewer couldn’t 
discover any plot, but there was a “very pleasing devil” about and his “domain” included “agreeable” dancers 
and singers. When the Washboard Serenaders took over, they “almost drove the audience into a frenzy,” and 
while “scientific tests” may prove that “colored children” had “no more rhythm than their white school- 
mates,” the performers in Hi-De-Ho achieved “an ecstatic chaos of the human body that defies the Nordic.” 
The Philadelphia Inquirer found the revue “furious and spirited” with music that “sets the feet tapping” and 
dancing that was “well done.” 

It appears that Bledsoe was given just one original song to perform (the title number), but for the second 
act he sang a medley of popular favorites, including “Ol’ Man River.” 


HUMPTY DUMPTY 


“A MusicAL COMEDY ABOUT A REVUE” 


The musical opened on September 12, 1932, at the Nixon Theatre in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, closed there 
on September 17, and canceled both its Washington, D.C., engagement for the week of September 20 and 
its Newark, New Jersey, engagement for the week of September 26. The musical had been scheduled to 
premiere on Broadway at the Apollo Theatre on October 4, but that opening was also canceled. As Take 
a Chance, a heavily revised version of the show opened at the Apollo almost two months later, on No- 
vember 26 (see entry). 

Book: B. G. (Buddy) DeSylva and Laurence Schwab 

Lyrics: B. G. (Buddy) DeSylva 

Music: Richard A. Whiting and Nacio Herb Brown (for some reason, the tryout, New York, and post-Broadway 
programs identified the latter as Herb Brown Nacio} 

Direction: Laurence Schwab; Producers: Laurence Schwab and B. G. (Buddy) DeSylva; Choreography: George 
(aka Georgie) Hale; Scenery: Cleon Throckmorton; Costumes: Frocks by Kiviette and Charles LeMaire; 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Lou Silvers 

Cast: Lou Holtz (Sam Mosco}; Ethel Merman (Wanda Brill), Eddie Foy Jr. (Martin Sully), J. C. Nugent (Michael 
Sully), June Knight (Irene Parker), Sid Silvers (Louis Mosco}, Doris Groday (Consuelo Mosco), Lisa Silbert 
(Rebecca Moscowitz), William Lynn (Gerald Townsend), Walter Armin (Boelli), Harry T. Shannon (Peter 
Knox), Oscar Ragland (J. Gordon), Douglas Wood (E. W. Croffuth], Sara Jane (Miss Jersey City), Toni Chase 
(Show Girl], Vernon Biddle (Dancer), Edith Speare (Actress), O. J. Vanasse (Steve); Dancers: Betty Allen, 
Gene Brady, Jean Carson, Dody Donnelly, Madeline Dunbar, Mitzi Garner, Billie Green, Frances Gordon, 
Marion Herson, Juliette (aka Julie) Jenner, Dorothy Kel, Irene Kelly, Evelyn Laurie, Frances McHugh, Ann 
McKenney, Florence Mallee, Mary Joan Martin, Peggy Moseley, Bernice O’Neal, Blanche Poston, Julia Pi- 
rie, Adelaide Raleigh, Llona Sears, Marie Vannerman, Leona Wallace, Mildred Webb; The Diamond Boys: 
Tom, Harold, and Hugh Diamond; Specialty Dancers: Mary Day and Bobby Day; The Ritz Quartette: Wil- 
liam H. Stamm, Edward Delridge, Neil Evans, and Chet Bree; The Admirals: Thomas aka Tommy Ladd, 
Jack Armstrong, Budd Kehlner, and Paul Pague 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time, much of it in and around the Embassy Theatre in New York 
City. 
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Musical Numbers 


Note: The following list of musical numbers is given alphabetically. 

“Eadie Was a Lady”; “Hold Back the Dawn”; “Humpty Dumpty”; “I’m Way Ahead of the Game”; “Laughing 
Our Way Through Love”; “She’s Nuts about Me”, “Tickled Pink”; “Tonight Is Opening Night”; “Turn 
Out the Light”; “(You’re an Old) Smoothie” 


Humpty Dumpty closed in Pittsburgh on September 17, 1932, just five days after it opened. It canceled 
its second and third respective tryout engagements in Washington, D.C., and Newark and canceled its New 
York opening night of October 4 at the Apollo Theatre. 

The story dealt with hapless dress manufacturer Sam Mosco (Lou Holtz}, who not only becomes unwit- 
tingly involved in the financing of a new Broadway revue called Humpty Dumpty, but later finds himself in 
charge of the whole production, one that looks at such historical figures as Alexander Hamilton, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Daniel Boone as well as events like the Boston Tea Party. 

The New York Times quoted part of a review from the Pittsburgh Press, which indicated the show in- 
cluded too many historical sketches for the revue-within-a-show. The Lincoln and Boston Tea Party sequences 
needed to be dropped, and the Hamilton sketch should be “tossed in the alley.” The Tea Party sketch offered 
“profane anachronisms” spoken by “beautiful young women in powdered wigs,” all of whom “frequently” 
swore, and the sketch ended with an “old beldame saying—well, it couldn’t be printed here.” These historical 
skits tended to “bog down the first act,” but once The Diamond Boys danced “themselves into a frenzy” the 
show became “dandy entertainment.” 

Broadway Bound noted that Variety said the show’s future was “doubtful” and that the book “lays itself 
wide open to a critical onslaught”; Pittsburgh critic Kaspar Monahan reported the show started at 8:30 p.m. 
and at 12:08 a.m. “it was still starting, and my watch had stopped”; and another Pittsburgh critic (George 
Siebel) said one sequence was “supposed to present five years of musical comedy in five minutes” but instead 
“it was more like five minutes in five years.” 

When the musical was withdrawn after five days, everybody got to work. The book was pared down and 
most of the historical sequences were jettisoned; some characters were eliminated, others added, and some 
characters who remained found their names changed or at least altered; a love interest was added to the story; 
Vincent Youmans was hired to contribute extra songs; and while three principals were let go (Lou Holtz 
[whose character Sam Mosco was written out of the script], Eddie Foy Jr., and Doris Groday), a number of 
performers soon joined the production, including Jack Haley, Jack Whiting, and Mitzi Mayfair. 

Coproducer and cowriter Laurence Schwab had been the director, but turned over the job to Edgar Mac- 
Gregor; choreographer Georgie Hale was succeeded by Bobby Connolly; and musical director Lou Silvers was 
followed by Max Meth. William Lynn played the role of the eventually eliminated Humpty Dumpty play- 
wright Gerald Townsend, a character Broadway Bound described as “effeminate” and the Pittsburgh Press 
indicated was a “hand-on-hip character.” The musical flirted with a number of titles, and the Times and 
Broadway Bound reported a total of six: Humpty Dumpty, Rise and Shine, Two’s Company, We’re Three, 
We Three, and Take a Chance. 

For information about Take a Chance, see entry. 


THE LAND OF SMILES 


The operetta opened on December 26, 1932, in Boston, Massachusetts, and permanently closed on January 14, 
1933, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, without playing on Broadway. 

Book and Lyrics: Ludwig Herzer and Fritz Lohner-Beda (based on an earlier libretto by Victor Leon); English 
book adaptation by Edgar Smith and English lyrics by Harry B. Smith 

Music: Franz Lehar 

Direction: Benrimo (and J. J. Shubert); Producer: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: 
Watson Barratt; Costumes: Ernest Schrapps (name also given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest R. 
Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro),; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Oscar Bradley 

Cast: Charles Hackett (Prince Chu Chang), Nancy McCord (Lisa Lichtenfels), William Faversham (Count 
Ferdinand von Lichtenfels), Marion Saki (Mi), John Barclay (Prince Tschang), Ethel Morrison (Countess 
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von Poppenstein), John Mccauley (Gustave von Poppenstein), Kay Simmons (Lore), Nathaniel Wagner 
(Sigmund), Katheryn Newman (Nina), Stephen Appleby (Rudolph), Harold deBecker (Charley Foi), Eddie 
Garvie (Moy Yong]; Chinese Guards: Jack Burns and Jay Connolly; Four Manchu Brides: Viola Hunter, 
Gracelyn Hopkins, Gertrude Hartigan, and Marillyn Duane; Herbert Weber (Lichtenfels’s Servant); Male 
Chorus: LeRoy Busch, Harry Edwards, Stanley Howard, Sam Thomas, Jay Connolly, and Jack Burns; Show 
Girls: Irene Stevens, Julia Barker, Viola Hunter, Gracelyn Hopkins, Marillyn Duane, Carol Boyer, and 
Gertrude Hartigan 


The Land of Smiles was the second attempt by the Shuberts to bring Franz Lehar’s operetta Das Land 
des Lachelins to Broadway. In 1930, an earlier version called Prince Chu Chang (a last-minute title in order 
to ensure audiences didn’t confuse it with Ziegfeld’s upcoming Smiles) floundered on the road after less than 
two weeks, and the current production didn’t last beyond three. 

The operetta had first been produced in Vienna as Die Gelbe Jacke (The Yellow Jacket) in 1923, and a final 
version of the work premiered in Berlin as Das Land des Lachelins in 1929 with Richard Tauber in the lead- 
ing role. The operetta’s most famous number was later known as “Yours Is My Heart Alone,” and it became 
Tauber’s signature song. 

The 1930 version starred Clifford Newdahl, and for the 1932-1933 production Charles Hackett played the 
leading role. During the summer of 1932 and prior to the current tryout engagement, the work was presented 
by the St. Louis Municipal Opera Company (with Hackett). The 1930 adaptation credited Harry Clarke as 
cowriter of the English book, but he doesn’t seem to have been involved with the current production. Most of 
the songs from the 1930 version were retained for the current version, J. J. Shubert was again the codirector, 
and Watson Barratt returned as the scenic designer. 

The New York Times covered the musical’s reception in Boston, and noted that because the work had 
undergone so many revisions it now lacked “pungency and vitality.” As for the score’s most famous song, 
Hackett performed “Yours Is My Heart Alone” while “planted” center stage as he sang directly to the audi- 
ence in “concert fashion.” His rendition was “stately” in the “calculated manner of heavy opera,” and while 
it was “expertly” sung it lacked “romantic allure and gusto.” 

A few weeks after the closing, the Times reported the operetta was “being revised” and that “several 
people” were “working on it” and “smoothing out the book and easing it into a bigger” and “better form.” 
Grace Moore and Evelyn Laye had been mentioned for the role of Lisa Lichtenfels, but the part was still un- 
cast; and Hackett told the Times the “mostly” recast production would open on Broadway in March 1933. 

Well, it wasn’t quite 1933 when the operetta finally found its way to Broadway, but 1946 was presumably 
better late than never. As Yours Is My Heart, the work opened on September 5, 1946, at the Shubert Theatre 
for thirty-six performances (although the theatre was the Shubert, the Shuberts themselves weren’t the pro- 
ducers). The English book and lyrics were now by Ira Cobb and Karl Farkas, Lehar’s score was adapted by Felix 
Guenther, and in a casting coup Richard Tauber re-created his original role. 

For the 1946 production, Howard Barnes in the New York Herald Tribune said the book was “witless”; 
Louis Kronenberger in PM said the “hell of a yarn” was both “dreary” and “moldy”; and Robert Garland in 
the New York Journal American stated the “unhappy hodge-podge” died of “book complaint,” or “libretitis.” 
The critics were somewhat divided over Tauber, but agreed he put his all into the operetta’s hit song “ Yours 
Is My Heart Alone.” He performed it as if for the first time, and offered numerous encores (in all, he sang two 
English versions plus ones in German, French, and Italian). But two weeks after the opening, Tauber began to 
miss performances because of laryngitis, and between September 2.0 and the closing of the musical on October 
5 he gave only three performances. 

For more information about The Land of Smiles, including a list of musical numbers, see Prince Chu 
Chang. 


THE PASSING SHOW 


The revue opened on September 5, 1932, at the Cass Theatre in Detroit, Michigan, and on September 17 per- 
manently closed at the Shubert Theatre in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sketches: Names of writers unknown 

Lyrics: Charles Kenny, Max Lief, Nathaniel Lief, Malcolm McComb, Harry Ruskin, and Frank Sullivan 
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Music: Michael H. Cleary, Herman Hupfeld, Will Irwin, Samuel D. Pockrass (aka Pokrass}, and Serge Walter 

Direction: Zeke Colvan; Producer: The Winter Garden Company (The Messrs. Shubert; Producing Associ- 
ates, Inc.); Choreography: Gertrude Hoffman and Dan Carthe; Scenery: Rollo Wayne; Costumes: Ernest 
Schrapps (name also given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest R. Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro); 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Tom Jones 

Cast: Lester Allen, George Anderson, Joe Besser, Frank Dobson, The Five Steppers, Ara Gerald, Harold and 
Lola, Shemp Howard (of Three Stooges fame), Peggy Hoover, Dorothy MacDonald, Jack Mccauley, George 
Marshall, Florence Moore, Harry Neff, James Neff, Gertrude Niesen, Jerry Norris, Jack Osterman, Harry 
Rosetsky, Dot Rotay, Ernest Sharpe, Eddie Shubert, Ann Stutz, Joan-Carter Waddell; Ensemble: Jo Abbey, 
Margo Adams, Ruth Bond, Alice Brent, Kelly Brown, Winifred Cahoon, Isabelle Cortelyou, Marion Cutler, 
Marie Gale, Inez Goetz, Marion Grozan, Eileen Haase, Sheila Harling, Dorothy Harvey, Virginia Kent, 
Emma Nagy, Margaret Nagy, Greta Phillips, Eve Ritter, Dorothy Van Cronk, Dorothy Widell, Lily Willis; 
Show Girls: Sally Argo, Betty Borgreve, Sylks Fontaine, Sally Lynne, Dorothy McDonald, Betty Pope, Ann 
Stutz, Frances Stutz, Clara Waring 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Note: Division of acts and the names of the specific performers for the following numbers are unknown. 


”, “ 


“Paintings for Sale”; “Better or Worse”; “Unfinished Symphony”; “Lackadasical”; “Stars and Pool”; “Walking 
with You”; “Cokey Joe”; “Horsecar Days”; “Rio Rhapsody”; “Sing a Little Song”; “Dancing in the Sky”; 
“Music in the Sky”; “Slave Market”; “Ice-Box”; “Thanks to You”; “Wedding”; “Columnists”; “Wonder- 
ful”; “Egyptian Eyes”; “Bring ‘Em Back Alive”; “The Season’s Ended”; “Nude Ranch”; “Spring Ballet”; “I 


Want to Go Home”; “Afraid of You” 


The Shuberts had enjoyed steady Broadway success with their Passing Show annuals. The first opened in 
1912, and for almost every year through 1924 a new edition was produced (there were eleven in all, and note 
that an 1894 revue shared the same title but wasn’t connected with the Shuberts’ series). 

The Passing Shows weren't quite in the league of the Ziegfeld Follies, George White’s Scandals, and 
Irving Berlin’s Music Box revues, and generally speaking didn’t offer numerous hit songs and memorable 
sketches. But a number of notable performers appeared in the various editions, including Fred Allen, Fred 
and Adele Astaire, James Barton, Marie Dressler, Mary Eaton, Charlotte Greenwood, George Jessel, Marilyn 
Miller, Ethel Shutta, Charles Winninger, and the team of (Joe) Smith and (Charles) Dale. Willie Howard (and 
his brother Eugene) appeared in five of the eleven editions. 

The Shuberts revived the series twice, and both versions closed during their pre-Broadway tryouts. The 
current edition ran less than two weeks on the road before permanently folding, and a 1945-1946 edition 
toured for three months without risking Broadway (for this, the final Passing Show, Willie Howard was 
the headliner and thus chalked up his sixth appearance in the series; and the production included two 
numbers with interesting titles, “The Girl from Oklahoma Meets the Boy from Carousel” and “You're 
My Kind of Ugly”). 

The current edition was slated to begin its tryout in Atlantic City on August 29 with Ted Healy, but that 
city’s booking was canceled and the show instead premiered in Detroit on September 5 (but without Healy, 
who according to the New York Times left the production after one week of rehearsals because of a contract 
dispute with J. J. Shubert). Following Detroit, the show was scheduled to play in Chicago on September 11, 
but that engagement was canceled and the revue instead played in Cincinnati after the Detroit run. (As for 
Healy, in late October he joined the tryout of Forward March during its Washington, D.C., run, but the revue 
closed in early November. When its revised version, Strike Me Pink, opened in the spring of 1933, Healy was 
no longer associated with the production.]} 

There were other cities on The Passing Show’s itinerary, but these bookings were canceled once the deci- 
sion was made to close the revue after the Cincinnati run (Variety said the show was a “terrific flop” in which 
its “satirical intent fizzled” with “appalling” sketches that lacked a point of view). The Times reported the 
revue had been “withdrawn for revision,” and noted the show had been mounted by the Producing Associates, 
Inc., a new producing group in which J. J. and Lee Shubert were “associated” and that had “no connection” 
with the Shubert receivership (but the official name for the specific company which produced The Pass- 
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ing Show was the Winter Garden Company). The Producing Associates also presented the current season’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac/Roxane, which, like The Passing Show, closed on the road without risking Broadway and 
it too sported an official name for its producing company (in this case, Cyrano Prod. Co., Inc.} 

It would seem the revue was quickly thrown together, and five numbers were borrowed from the short- 
running revue Hey Nonny Nonny!, which had closed on Broadway two months earlier. The numbers “Col- 
umnists,” “Nude Ranch,” “The Season Ended,” “Lackadaisical,” and “Horsecar Days” had been heard in 
Nonny as “Three Little Columnists,” “On My Nude Ranch with You,” and “The Season Ended” (all three 
with lyrics by Max Lief and Nathaniel Lief, music by Michael H. Cleary], “Be a Little Lackadaisical” (lyric 
and music by Herman Hupfeld), and “In Those Good Old Horsecar Days” (lyric by Malcomb McComb, music 
by Will Irwin]. 


EV) 


1933-1934 Season 


TATTLE TALES (1933) 


“A New Musica Review” / “A New SumMmMeR Musical REVUE” 


Theatre: Broadhurst Theatre 

Opening Date: June 1, 1933; Closing Date: June 24, 1933 

Performances: 28 

Sketches: Frank Fay and Nick Copeland 

Lyrics: Eddie Birnbryer (aka Byrnbriar), Edward Eliscu, Bernie Grossman, Howard Jackson, Leo Robin, Willard 
Robison, and George Waggoner 

Music: Howard Jackson, Ralph Rainger, Willard Robison, Dave Silverstein, William Walsh, and Edward Ward 

Direction: Entire production under the supervision of Frank Fay; Producers: Frank Fay and Barbara Stanwyck; 
Choreography: John Lonergan, Danny Dare, and Leroy Prinz; Scenery: Martin; Costumes: Elizabeth Zook; 
Lighting: Electrical effects by Century Lighting Equipment Co.; Musical Direction: Arnold Johnson 

Cast: Frank Fay, Barbara Stanwyck, Jerry Archer, Mary Barnett, Jack Beuvell, Eddie Birnbryer (also Byrnbriar), 
Leslie Clarke (also Clark), Nick Copeland, Don Cumming, Dorothy Dell, Betty Doree, John Dyer, Helen 
Eades, Edith (also Edyth) Evans, William Hargrave, Nathan Jackson, Dot LaMar, James Mack, Ray Mayer, 
Jane Morgan, Betty Nylander, Evelyn Page, Lillian Reynolds, Miss Tova; The Misses “Tattle Tales”: 
Helen Eades, Evelyn Page, Lois Ackerman, Jane Hayes, Sylvia Schiller, Beverly Royde, Charlotte Neste, 
Betty Norton, Barbara Near, Collece Leggett, Ione Collombe, Elsa Walbridge, Jerry Archer, Wilma Flan- 
nigan, Wilma Wray, Lucille Matthews 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “The Court of Louis XIV” (music by Howard Jackson} (Company); Meet Our Hero and Heavy: 
Frank Fay and Don Cumming; “Percy with Perseverance” (lyric by George Waggoner, music by Edward 
Ward) (Lillian Reynolds, The Misses “Tattle Tales”); “The Crash” (sketch by Nick Copeland) (Sir Herbert 
Martin: James Mack; The Honorable Wilbur Peabody: John Dyer; Nathan Jackson: Nick Copeland); Don 
Cumming; “The Official Mr. ‘Eh’ ‘Eh’” (Ray Mayer); “T’ll Take an Option on You” (lyric by Leo Robin, 
music by Ralph Rainger) (Frank Fay, Barbara Stanwyck); “Hasta Mafiana (So This Is Havana)” (lyric and 
music by Howard Jackson) (Jack Beuvell and Miss Tova, and William Hargrave); “The Nervous Waltz” 
(Frank Fay, Evelyn Page); “Harlem Lullaby” (lyric and music by Willard Robison) (Edith Evans); “The 
Mind Readers” (sketch by Frank Fay) (John Dyer, Jerry Archer); “Breaking Up a Rhythm” (lyric by George 
Waggoner, music by Edward Ward) (Dorothy Dell, Lillian Reynolds, The Misses “Tattle Tales”), “Still 
the Nervous Waltz” (Frank Fay, Evelyn Page); “You Gotta Do Better Than That” (Leslie Clarke, Mary 
Barnett, Ensemble); “The Interview” (sketch by Frank Fay, which incorporated sequences from Columbia 
Pictures’ 1930 film Ladies of Leisure and 1931 film The Miracle Woman): (1) Barbara Stanwyck: Herself; 
Maid: Helen Eades; First Interviewer: John Dyer; Second Interviewer: William Hargrave), (2) From Ladies 
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of Leisure (Kay Arnold: Barbara Stanwyck; Dot LaMar: Edith Evans; Mrs. Strong: Jane Morgan); (3) Un- 
named sequence; and (4) From The Miracle Woman (Barbara Stanwyck); “Hang Up Your Hat on Broad- 
way” (lyric by George Waggoner, Bernie Grossman, and Dave Silverstein, music by Edward Ward) (Frank 
Fay, Company) 

Act Two: “The First Spring Day” (lyric by Edward Eliscu, music by Howard Jackson} (William Hargrave; polka 
danced by Mary Barnett and Leslie Clarke]; “Not to Be Trusted” (sketch by Frank Fay) (The Sneak: Don 
Cumming; The Abused: Frank Fay); Sequence: Hook & Eye Co. No. 1: Nick Copeland; Engine Co. No. 
2: James Mack; “Mr. ‘Eh’ ‘Eh’ Gets a Letter” (Ray Mayer); “Valse Modernistic” (Jack Beuvell and Miss 
Tova); “Parafox Studio” (sequence includes “Extra Man,” sung by Frank Fay) (Casting Director: John 
Dyer; Actors and Extras: Ensemble); Frank (Fay) and Barbara (Stanwyck); “Jig-Saw Jamboree” (lyric by Ed- 
die Birnbryer, music by William Walsh) (Lillian Reynolds, Mary Barnett, Leslie Clarke, Ensemble}; Betty 
Doree; “Grand Centre Terminal” (sketch by Frank Fay) (Information: Nick Copeland; Baggage Supervi- 
sor: James Mack; Colonel Tapeapeek: Frank Fay; Madame Yo Yo: Jane Morgan; Jenny Grab: Edith Evans; 
Officer Take: Ray Mayer; Announcer: John Dyer; The Wife: Betty Nylander; Retired Time-Table Folder: 
Don Cumming; Mr.-Mrs. Lady: Miss Tova; Inspector of Transients: J. Beuvell; Atmosphere, Transients, 
and Autograph Seekers: Ensemble); “Sing American Tunes” (lyric by Frank Fay and William Walsh, music 
by Edward Ward) (Dorothy Dell, Mary Barnett, Leslie Clarke, Ensemble); Frank Fay; Finale (Company) 


Comedian and vaudevillian Frank Fay’s revue Tattle Tales opened on December 29, 1932, at the Belasco 
Theatre in Los Angeles and then toured the country for six months in both regular weeklong engagements 
and one-night stands in such cities as Detroit, Albany, and Rochester. The show finally reached Broadway 
in June, and for New York, Fay’s wife, Barbara Stanwyck, joined the production. Despite her presence, the 
revue’s indifferent notices doomed the show to a short run that couldn’t muster a full month of performances. 

Stanwyck began her short, four-show Broadway career in the 1924 revue Keep Kool, which was followed 
by two nonmusicals and then by Tattle Tales. At the time Tattle Tales opened in New York, Stanwyck had 
achieved considerable success in films and was on the cusp of a long and distinguished film career that included 
an array of classic dramas (Stella Dallas, 1937; Golden Boy, 1939; Remember the Night, 1940; Meet John Doe, 
1941), comedies (The Lady Eve, 1941; Ball of Fire, 1941; Christmas in Connecticut, 1945), and mysteries (Double 
Indemnity, 1944, Sorry, Wrong Number, 1948). For Tattle Tales, she sang a song or two with Fay, and in one 
extended sequence performed scenes from two of her recent film successes, Ladies of Leisure (1930) and The 
Miracle Woman (1931). But Fay had to wait until 1944 for show business immortality. It was then that he created 
the role of Elwood P. Dowd in the original Broadway production of Mary Chase’s indestructible comedy Harvey, 
which ran for 1,775 performances and as of this writing is the sixth-longest-running play in Broadway history. 

Tattle Tales called itself a “summer” show, an appellation that for some defined it as the kind that hoped 
to get by with less critical scrutiny than usual. L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times said summer 
shows were “notoriously lazy about jumping over the lower bars,” and Tattle Tales was “sluggish,” with a 
“great deal” of Frank Fay, which was “all right if you happen to like him.” For all the efforts of the cast, the 
revue was “hardly worth while,” and Nichols noted that “I’ll Take an Option on You” had been “investigated 
extensively” on the radio. 

An unsigned review in Time indicated that “most radio listeners have already heard and admired ‘I'll Take 
an Option on You,’” and mentioned that Jack Beuvell and Miss Tova were “talented” dancers. E.B.W. (E. B. 
White] in the New Yorker wondered why a summer show was “not expected to meet the same requirements 
as a winter show,” and he noted that as the evening’s master of ceremonies, Fay made “a great deal of intro- 
ducing people” who made “very little of having been introduced.” The revue was a “long drawn-out affair” 
that included “T’ll Take an Option on You” and Fay’s “not altogether brilliant patter.” 

During the brief Broadway run, Betty Doree’s specialty act, two sketches by Nick Copeland (“The Crash” 
and “The Power of Suggestion”), and one sketch by Frank Fay (“Grand Centre Terminal”) were dropped; 
“Everyone Made Happy” (lyric and music by Frank Fay) and “Here We Are Together” (lyric by Frank Fay and 
William Walsh, music by Edward Ward) were added; and a few sequences were repositioned. 

As mentioned in the reviews, the song “I'll Take an Option on You” (lyric by Leo Robin and music by 
Ralph Rainger) was already popular when Tattle Tales opened, and the number is included in the collection 
Thanks for the Memory: The Songs of Ralph Rainger (ASV Records CD # CD-AJA-5398). 

Three days before Tattle Tales opened, a brief article in the Times mentioned that the revue’s sketches 
were by Fay and by Richy Craig Jr. But by the time of the Broadway premiere a few days later, Craig’s name 
seems to have been permanently dropped from the production’s credits. 
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Note that Fay returned to Broadway later in the decade with Frank Fay Vaudeville, which managed a 
two-month run. 

Except for its title, the current production isn’t related to the 1920 musical Tattle Tales and the 1930 revue 
Tattle Tales, both of which closed during their pre-Broadway tryouts. For more information, see entry for the 
1930 Tattle Tales as well as for Better Times (which closed during its pre-Broadway tryout) and The Vander- 
bilt Revue (which briefly played on Broadway), both of which included material from the 1930 Tattle Tales. 


SHADY LADY 


“A New Musical Comeby” 


Theatre: Shubert Theatre 

Opening Date: July 5, 1933; Closing Date: July 29, 1933 

Performances: 30 

Book: Estelle Morando 

Lyrics: Stanley Adams, Bud Green, Charles Kenny, and Serge Walter 

Music: Jesse Greer, Charles Kenny, Sam H. Stept, and Serge Walter 

Direction: Theodore J. Hammerstein; Producer: Harry Meyer; Choreography: Jack Donohue; Scenery: Tom 
Adrian Cracraft; Costumes; Brooks Costume Company (Helen Kane’s gowns designed by Billi Living- 
stone); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Max Hoffman Sr. 

Cast: Charles Purcell (Richard, aka Dick, Brandt), Harold Webster (Tracy), Max Hoffman Jr. (Geoffrey Benson), 
Audrey Christie (Francine), Phyllis Cameron (Clarisse), Vivian Vernon (Sonia], Lester Allen (Al Darcy), 
Louise Kirtland (Peggy Stetson), Helen Kane (Millie Mack), Helen Raymond (Lulu Stetson}, William 
Meader (Taxi Driver), Jack Donohue (Specialty Dancer); Ladies of the Ensemble: Kay Cameron, Lauretta 
Brislin, Joan Connor, Marie Felique, Rita Jason, Gladys Keating, Jeanette Lea, Jean Lawrence, Beth Reyn- 
olds, Janice Winter, Dorothy Van Hest; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Maurice Ash, Dick Langdon, Tully 
Millett, Ed Murray, Emmet O’Brien, Bruce Riley 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Long Island. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: Specific lyric and music credits follow the title of each song number. 


Act One: “You're Not the One” (lyric by Stanley Adams, music by Jesse Greer) (Max Hoffman Jr., Charles 
Purcell, Girls and Boys); “Live, Laugh and Love” (lyric by Bud Green, music by Sam H. Stept) (Max Hoff- 
man Jr., Audrey Christie, Girls); “Isn’t It Swell to Dream” (lyric by Bud Green and Stanley Adams, music 
by Sam H. Stept and Jesse Greer) (Charles Purcell, Louise Kirtland); “I’ll Betcha That I Getcha” (lyric by 
Stanley Adams, music by Jesse Greer) (Helen Kane, Lester Allen); “Swingy Little Thingy” (lyric by Bud 
Green, music by Sam H. Stept) (Max Hoffman Jr., Audrey Christie, Lester Allen, Boys and Girls); “Every- 
thing but My Man” (lyric and music by Serge Walter and Charles Kenny) (Helen Kane); Finaletto 

Act Two: “Isn't It Remarkable” (lyric by Stanley Adams, music by Jesse Greer) (Max Hoffman Jr., Girls); “Any 
Way the Wind Blows” (lyric by Bud Green, music by Sam H. Stept) (Max Hoffman Jr., Audrey Christie, 
Boys and Girls); “Your Type Is Coming Back” (lyric by Bud Green, music by Sam H. Stept) (Helen Ray- 
mond, Lester Allen, Girls and Boys); “Isn’t It Swell to Dream” (reprise) (Charles Purcell, Louise Kirtland); 
“One Heart” (lyric by Bud Green, music by Sam H. Stept) (Charles Purcell, Girls); “Hiya Sucker” (lyric 
by Stanley Adams, music by Jesse Greer) (Helen Raymond); “Get Hot Foot” (lyric by Bud Green, music 
by Sam H. Stept) (Audrey Christie, Girls); “Parisian Lover” (specialty number performed by Lester Allen); 
Specialty Dance (Jack Donohue); “Where, Oh Where Can I Find Love?” (lyric by Stanley Adams, music 
by Jesse Green} (Helen Kane); Finale (Company) 


The Shady Lady in question is Millie Mack, played by former boop-boop-a-doop girl Helen Kane in what 
was (like Tattle Tales, which starred husband-and-wife Frank Fay and Barbara Stanwyck) a family affair in 
which Kane’s husband, Max Hoffman Jr., had a leading role and his father, Max Hoffman Sr., was the show’s 
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musical director. And Millie Mack is indeed a shady lady of sorts: she’s spent time in a women’s reformatory, 
and she has no problem posing in the nude for artists, including Dick Brandt (Charles Purcell), who is painting 
murals for a speakeasy called Shady Lady. 

The musical received cool reviews, and despite uncredited book revisions by Irving Caesar, two major 
cast changes, the deletion of one song (“I'll Betcha That I Getcha”), the addition of another (“Time to Go,” 
lyric by Stanley Adams, music by Jesse Greer}, and a general repositioning of some of the musical numbers, 
the show closed after a month, and with it went such songs as the intriguingly titled “Swingy Little Thingy” 
and “Your Type Is Coming Back.” 

E.B.W. (E. B. White) in the New Yorker said the “distressing” evening was “rowdy” but “dull” and “sad 
and dirty.” The music “barely held its own,” comic Lester Allen “cloyed after a bit,” and Kane “didn’t have 
enough to do.” L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times indicated the musical was “grumblingly” pre- 
sented “in the nature of a bow to New York in Summer.” In other words, here was another one of those 
“summer shows” that lacked entertainment value and led one to wonder if “half a musical comedy is better 
than none” because Shady Lady didn’t add “much to history” or to the “summer theatre” of July 1933. The 
evening was in the nature of a varsity show, but in this case a “pretty serious” varsity show without the 
laughs, and while the opening night audience was genial, “not all of it remained to the bitter end.” Written in 
a “bawdy” style, the show’s humor and situations were “drearily repetitious of the old pink-sheet weeklies,” 
there weren’t “many bright moments” and “no bright lyrics,” and one or two songs struggled “upward above 
the usual, and not very high, level.” 

Note that the musical’s choreographer and performer Jack Donohue wasn’t the celebrated choreographer 
and performer Jack Donahue, who had died in 1930. The program noted that Shady Lady’s Donohue “was 
named after his father, and not the famous dancing comedian,” and that a pair of dancing plates that Donahue 
wore in the 1925 musical Sunny was one of Donahue’s “most prized possessions.” 


THE BOHEMIAN GIRL 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 

Opening Date: July 27, 1933; Closing Date: August 5, 1933 

Performances: 11 

Libretto: Alfred Bunn 

Music: Michael William Balfe 

Direction: Milton Aborn; Producer: The Aborn Opera Company; Choreography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery, 
Costumes, and Musical Direction: Unknown 

Cast: Allan Waterous (Count Arnheim], Patricia Roe (Little Arline), Maurice Lavigne (Florestein), Frances 
Baviello (Buda), Roy Cropper (Thaddeus), Detmar Poppen (Devilshoof), Norman Van Emburgh (Captain 
of the Guard), Marie Bard (Queen of the Gypsies), Ruth Altman (Arline), Hobson Young (A Gypsy), John 
Willard (Major Domo); Nobles, Soldiers, Gypsies, Retainers, and Peasants: Ensemble 

The operetta was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Austria during the early part of the nineteenth century. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Up with the Banner” (Chorus); “A Soldier’s Life” (Allan Waterous),; “Without Friends” (Roy Crop- 
per); “’Tis Sad to Leave Our Fatherland” (Roy Cropper); “In the Gipsy’s Life You Read” (Gipsies); “Com- 
rade, Your Hand” (Roy Cropper, Detmar Poppen); “Is No Succour Near at Hand?” (Maurice Lavigne); 
“What Means This Alarm?” (Roy Cropper); “Down with the Daring Slave” (Roy Cropper, Detmar Poppen, 
Allan Waterous, Maurice Lavigne, Chorus); “What Sound Break on the Ear” (Chorus); “Thou in Might 
Supreme”; “Follow, Follow” 

Act Two: “Silence, Silence! The Lady Moon” (Marie Bard, Maurice Lavigne, Detmar Poppen, Gipsies); “I 
Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls” (Ruth Altman); “The Wound Upon Thine Arm” (Ruth Altman, Roy 
Cropper]; “What Is the Spell Hath Yet Effaced” (Ruth Altman); “Listen, While I Relate the Hope of a 
Gipsy’s Fate” (Ruth Altman, Marie Bard, Detmar Poppen, Roy Cropper); “In the Gipsy’s Life You Read” 
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(reprise) (Gipsies), “’Tis Gone—The Past Was All a Dream” (Marie Bard); “This Is Thy Deed” (Marie Bard, 
Roy Cropper); “In the Gipsies’ Life” and “Come with Me the Gipsy Bride” (Chorus, Ruth Altman), “Life 
Itself Is at the Best” (Chorus); “From the Valleys and Hills” (Ruth Altman, Marie Bard), “Sir Knight and 
Lady, Listen” (Ruth Altman); “Shame! Shame!” (Principals, Chorus); “The Heart Bow’d Down” (Allan 
Waterous); “Hold! Hold!” (Ruth Altman, Allan Waterous, Maurice Lavigne) 

Act Three: “The Past Appears to Me but a Dream” (Ruth Altman); “Then You’ll Remember Me” (Roy Crop- 
per); “Through the World Thou Will Fly, Love” (Ruth Altman, Roy Cropper, Detmar Poppen); “Welcome 
the Present” (Ruth Altman, Marie Bard, Maurice Lavigne, Allan Waterous); “Though Every Hope Be Fled” 
(Ruth Altman, Marie Bard, Roy Cropper, Maurice Lavigne, Allan Waterous); “See at Your Feet a Suppliant 
One” (Ruth Altman); “When the Fair Land of Poland” (Roy Cropper); “Pity for One in Childhood Torn” 
(Roy Cropper); “The Feuds of a Nation’s Strife” (Allen Waterous); “Let Not the Soul for Sorrows Grieve” 
(Ruth Altman, Roy Cropper, Allen Waterous); “Oh, What Full Delight” (Ruth Altman, Chorus) 


In recent seasons, Milton Aborn had presented a number of operetta revivals on Broadway, and with Mi- 
chael William Balfe’s enormously popular The Bohemian Girl the producer hoped to kick off another series 
that would include productions of Victor Herbert’s Mlle. Modiste and Babes in Toyland, Franz Lehar’s The 
Merry Widow, and Oscar Straus’s The Chocolate Soldier. But his ambitious plans didn’t quite materialize, 
and so after The Bohemian Girl only two more revivals were offered (Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Pirates of 
Penzance and The Yeoman of the Guard). 

The Bohemian Girl premiered in London at the Drury Lane on November 27, 1843, and the first New 
York production took place the following year on November 25, 1844, at the Park Theatre. The operetta has 
enjoyed fifteen New York revivals, of which the current one is to date the most recent (the previous revival 
had opened on November 30, 1918, at the Park Theatre, the venue where the first New York production 
played). 

The story’s characters ran the gamut from royalty to gypsies, and the title character, Arline, is a young 
woman of royal blood who has been raised by gypsies since she was a little girl and is unaware of her lineage. 
The work’s most enduring number is “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” in which the heroine recalls glim- 
mers of her early life. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times noted that “sadly enough” the libretto “fully shows the flight 
of time.” But the score was still “fresh and melodic” and he singled out “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” 
“The Heart Bow’d Down,” and “Then You'll Remember Me.” The singers performed “properly enough,” the 
chorus and dancers were “qualified,” and there were some “expert” tumblers. But Aborn had done “only fairly 
well” with the show’s physical production and the sets lacked “freshness” and failed “in spirit.” As a result, 
Balfe’s score was the only reason for attending the work, and that was a “sufficient reason.” 

There are various recordings of the score, including a two-CD release (with libretto) by Argo Records (# 
433-3242) in which Richard Bonynge conducts the National Symphony Orchestra of Ireland. A British silent 
film version was released in 1922, there were three non-English films based on the story, and perhaps the best- 
known version is a 1936 MGM adaptation that starred Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy (a few songs from the 
operetta were retained, including “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls”). Bane S. Nugent in the Times said the 
Laurel and Hardy vehicle only “slightly” resembled the original operetta, and so “you might as well consider 
it a horse opera of another color.” 

About a year after the current revival opened, a new version of The Bohemian Girl was presented on 
Broadway as Gypsy Blonde. 


MURDER AT THE VANITIES 


“A New Dramatic Mystery ComeDy” 


Theatre: New Amsterdam Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the Majestic Theatre) 
Opening Date: September 8, 1933; Closing Date: March 10, 1934 

Performances: 207 

Book: Earl Carroll and Rufus King; additional dialogue by Eugene Conrad 

Lyrics: Edward Heyman, Herman Hupfeld, Ned Washington, and Paul Francis Webster 

Music: Herman Hupfeld, John L. Loeb, Richard Myers (aka Meyers), and Victor Young 
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Direction: Earl Carroll (dialogue staged by Burk Symon); Producer: Earl Carroll; Choreography: Chester Hale 
(additional dance arrangements by Ned McGurn); Scenery: Scenery projections by Max Teuber; Costumes: 
Costumes designed by Brymer and executed by Mme. Arlington; Lighting: Stuart C. Whitman, Electrical 
Technician; Musical Direction: Ray Kavanaugh 

Cast: Charles Ashley (Charles), Pauline Moore (Liane Ware}, Frank Kingdon (Mr. Martin), Lew Eckles (Mr. 
Kerrick), James Rennie (Inspector Ellery), Naomi Ray (Miss Jones), Amby Costello (Cornish), Al Webster 
(Manger), Walker Thornton (Officer Johnson), Billy House (Walter Buck), Beryl Wallace (Hope), Jean Adair 
(Madame Tanqueray), William Fay (Biggers), Robert Cummings (Jack Purdy), William Balfour (Noom- 
house), Olga Baclanova (Sonya Sonya}, Lisa Silbert (Hulda), Bela Lugosi (Siebenkase), Barbara Winchester 
(Scrubwoman)}, Ben Lackland (Billy Slade], Martha Pryor (Mrs. Foreman), James Coughlin (Fred Bernie), 
Mickey Braatz (Doris), Villi Milli (Vila), Elsie Rossi (Elsie), Charles G. Johnson (Greeves], Helena Rapport 
(Scrubwoman), Edwin Vickery (Moore), F. X. Mahoney (Tom), Wiley Adams (Fred), Eileen Burns (Scrub- 
woman), Phil Sheridan (Winchester), Ben Lewis (Mack), F. Raymond (Williams), Woods Miller (Woods 
Miller), Una Vilon (Una Vilon), Mackie and Lavallie (The Blottos, aka The Drunks), Lewis and Van (The 
Dancers}, Paul Gerrish (The Skater), The Step-Children; The Most Beautiful Girls in the World: Alice 
Kerwin, June Raymond, Dolores Grant, Flo Harris, Gay Orlova, Anya Taranda, Evelyn Kelly, Ferne Ward, 
Martha Murray, Hazel Nevin, Lorna Rode, Helene Madison, Anita Patterson, Ruth Mann, Joyce Johnson, 
Evelyn Knapp, Dorothy Plant, Alma Saunders, Dorothy Dawes, Sybil Aarons, Joan Webster, Marion Cal- 
lahan, Patricia Hayward, Janet Abbott, Muriel Evans, Irene Kelly, Constance Jordan, Nancey Dolan, Ruth 
Miller, Betty French, June Mahr, Evelyn Witt, Ernestine Anderson, Ednamay Adair, Renee Amour, Alice 
Nelson, Kay Murphy, Laurie Shevlin, Francine Sinclaire, Marion Semler, Silvia Curry, Patsy Drew, Ade- 
line Martin, Ruth Hillard, Leone Sedalle, Emily Von Hoven, Eunice Colman, Ann Rothey, DeDon Blunier, 
Elise Joyce, Marie Warren, Sari Leone, Marie Kahrhahn, Villi Milli, Elsie Rossi, Caja Eric 

The “dramatic mystery comedy” was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in the theatre where the eleventh edition of the Vanities is playing, during the period 
between the finale of the Saturday matinee and the finale of the Saturday evening performance. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “We're Going to Be Dramatic” (The Most Beautiful Girls in the World); “Sweet Madness” (lyric by 
Ned Washington, music by Victor Young} (Woods Miller); “Fountain of Flames”; “Street in Paris” (The 
Blottos, aka The Drunks [Mackie and Lavallie]); Unidentified song (Una Vilon); “The Hand Drill” (The 
Step-Children); “Virgins Wrapped in Cellophane” (lyric by Paul Francis Webster, music by John L. Loeb) 
(Girls); Unidentified song (introduction by Beryl Williams; sung by Una Vilon); Specialty (Lewis and Van); 
“You Love Me” (lyric and music by Herman Hupfeld) (Olga Baclanova); “Fans” (Principal Figure: Gay Or- 
lova); Skating Specialty (Paul Gerrish]; “You for Me Forever” (aka “Me for You Forever”) (lyric by Edward 
Heyman, music by Richard Myers) (Woods Miller); “Curtain of Light”; Finale 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Ray Kavanaugh and His Vanities Band) (“melodic memories” of “song hits of former 
Vanities”: “Pretty Peggy” [1923 Vanities; lyric and music by Earl Carroll]; “Climbing Up the Ladder of 
Love” [1926 Vanities; lyric by Raymond Klages, music by Jesse Greer]; “Blue Shadows” [1928 Vanities; 
lyric by Raymond Klages, music by Lou Alter]; “Once in a Lifetime” [1928 Vanities; lyric by Raymond 
Klages, music by Jesse Greer]; “Hitting the Bottle” [1930 Vanities; lyric by Ted Koehler, music by Harold 
Arlen]; “Tonight or Never” [1931 Vanities; lyric and music by Raymond Klages, Jack Meskill, and Vincent 
Rose ]; “It’s Great to Be in Love” [1931 Vanities; lyric and music by Cliff Friend]; “Ravel’s Bolero” [1931 
Vanities], “Goodnight, Sweetheart” [added for tour of 1930 Vanities; lyric by James Campbell and Reg 
Connelly, music by Ray Noble]; and “My Darling” [1932 Vanities; lyric by Edward Heyman, music by 
Richard Myers]); “Who Committed the Murder?” (Beryl Wallace, Girls; dance specialty by Mickey Braatz); 
“Savage Serenade” (lyric and music by Herman Hupfeld) (Una Vilon, Girls); Grand Finale 


A program note stated that Murder at the Vanities was “not the usual Vanities revue” and was in fact “a 
play whose locale happens to be backstage during a performance of The Vanities, 11th edition.” Yes, there’s a 
murder at the Vanities, and the Homicide Squad’s Inspector Ellery (James Rennie} is determined to solve the 
crime during the hours between the finales of the Saturday matinee and evening performances in order to en- 
sure it isn’t curtains for more innocent backstage victims. And surely, Inspector Ellery is the spiritual grand- 
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daddy of Lieutenant Frank Cioffi, in Curtains, who must solve a murder at Boston’s Colonial Theatre during 
the tryout of the musical Robbin’ Hood! (David Hyde Pierce played the detective in that 2007 musical). 

The characters included one Vila, a chorine in the Vanities played by Villi Milli, one of the most memo- 
rable Broadway names of the era. Others in the cast were Bela Lugosi (in his second musical; he had previ- 
ously appeared in the 1925 musical Arabesque) as the sinister Siebenkase and Olga Baclanova as the pompous 
diva Sonya Sonya, both stars of the Vanities. And with their film credits these two surely go to the top of the 
prime-suspects list: he will of course always be Count Dracula, and she was the evil circus performer in the 
1932 film Freaks who Gets Hers when the circus people turn her into a human duck (don’t ask). 

And for those who might chance upon a revival of Murder at the Vanities, a Spoiler Alert: The killer turns 
out to be none other than the sweet wardrobe mistress Madame Tanqueray (Jean Adair), who, for goodness 
sake, is just a caring mother who’s trying to pave the way (and get others out of the way) for her daughter 
to get a break in show business. But the number of Adair’s victims here is small potatoes considering that a 
few years later she created the role of Martha Brewster, one of the murderous Brewster Sisters in the original 
Broadway production of Arsenic and Old Lace (a role she reprised for the film version). 

Yes, Villi Milli, Bela Lugosi, Olga Baclanova, and Jean Adair all in the same musical, a score that boasted 
a song titled “Virgins Wrapped in Cellophane,” and a second-act number in which the chorus girls sing “Who 
Committed the Murder?” (the critics noted the word was pronounced moider). Clearly, the camp quotient 
was in overload, and so despite cool reviews the show played for more than six months. 

The production included a large cast and dozens of “the most beautiful girls in the world,” but the critics 
complained that the evening’s décor wasn’t as opulent as Earl Carroll’s other offerings, and Brooks Atkinson 
in the New York Times alluded to Carroll's “private troubles with scenic artists,” which resulted in “sable 
hangings or figured curtains” to decorate the show. But the revolving stage provided expansive backstage 
tours that included dressing room “corridors” and “hallways” (apparently there was a difference), a musicians’ 
room, a quick-change room, a property room, and that all-important wardrobe room. 

From the tenth edition of the Vanities (where it was performed as “The Luminous Maypole”), there was a 
reprise of sorts for the “curtain of light” effect in which chorines danced with neon light tubes, and from other 
Vanities there was a Parisian street scene as well as a fan dance. As for the show itself, which was scripted by 
Carroll and popular mystery writer Rufus King, the general consensus was that the combination of mystery 
and musical didn’t work and that both genres got shortchanged. 

Atkinson said the new show was the “desultory” combination of a “mediocre” musical and a “mediocre” 
mystery, and “without unlimited resources in silks and bangles” Carroll was a “wizard bereft of his magic” 
and his show lacked “the regal Carroll touch.” An unsigned review in Time said King’s mystery couldn’t 
“stand on its own merits” and Carroll’s production wasn’t as “lavish” as his previous offerings, but the eve- 
ning was nonetheless entertaining. The reviewer noted that when the inspector interviews the star Sonya 
Sonya, she states, “I read men like books,” and he replies, “Do much reading in bed?” 

W.G. (Wolcott Gibbs) in the New Yorker said the mystery was “mysterious to the point of being almost 
unintelligible,” but the chorus girls were “astonishingly beautiful” and were “as lightly clad as they can be 
without getting into trouble.” He noted that King occupied a “unique place” in the world of mystery stories 
and wrote “with great eloquence of madness and sudden death in the most fashionable surroundings.” But 
here the plot was “so intricate” one doubted if “even the members of the cast could tell you exactly who 
killed whom, or why.” Gibbs was unimpressed with the score, but said the “obvious humors” of “Virgins 
Wrapped in Cellophane” might “endear it to a special public.” 

The opening week’s program didn’t include “Weep No More My Baby” (lyric by Edward Heyman and mu- 
sic by John, aka Johnny, W. Green) in the regular list of musical numbers, but in a section following the list 
the song was mentioned. It appears that the number was added to the score sometime during the early weeks 
of the run. And later on, the song “Dust in Your Eyes” was also added (lyric and music by Irving and Lionel 
Newman). The collection Broadway Musicals of 1933 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-017) includes “Savage 
Serenade,” and the collection Unsung Musicals III (Varese Sarabande Records CD # VSD-5769) includes “Do 
It with Drums” (sung by Harry Groener]. Note that cast member Robert Cummings isn’t the later well-known 
film and television star, who during this period was known as Brice Hutchins and under that name appeared 
in Ziegfeld Follies of 1934. 

The film version was released in 1934 by Paramount with Carl Brisson, Victor McLaglen, Jaak Oakie, 
Kitty Carlisle, Dorothy Stickney, Gail Patrick, Broadway cast member Beryl Wallace, Duke Ellington and 
His Orchestra, and, buried deep in the chorus, Lucille Ball and Ann Sheridan. Lyricist Arthur Johnston and 
composer Sam Coslow wrote seven songs for the film, including the popular “Cocktails for Two” and the 
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notorious “Sweet Marihuana,” which was perhaps the screen’s answer to Broadway’s “Smokin’ Reefers” 


(from Flying Colors). In his Classic Movie Guide, Leonard Maltin notes that the pre-Code film is “arguably 
the smuttiest Hollywood musical ever made,” one “filled with near-nudity and risqué dialogue.” The film 
was released on DVD by the Universal Vault Series, and the collection The Songs of Sam Coslow (Sanctuary 
Records CD # CD-AJA-5645) includes “Cocktails for Two” sung by Carl Brisson. 

Atkinson alluded to Carroll’s troubles with scenic designers, and apparently there were other troubles 
as well because later in the run Carroll included a program note that stated he’d pulled the show’s adver- 
tisements from the New York Herald-Tribune “because of the attitude of the paper’s dramatic critic, Percy 
Hammond.” 


HOLD YOUR HORSES 


“A Musical RUNAWAY” / Joe Cook’s “Newest, MADDest Musica” 


Theatre: Winter Garden Theatre 

Opening Date: September 25, 1933; Closing Date: December 9, 1933 

Performances: 88 

Book: Russel Crouse and Corey Ford; and “with many nonsensical moments by Joe Cook” 

Lyrics and Music: Louis Alter, Robert Russell Bennett, Paul McGrane, Margot Millham, Owen Murphy, J. P. 
Murray, Ben Oakland, Robert A. Simon, and Arthur Swanstrom 

Based on a story by Charles Beahan, Russel Crouse, and Corey Ford. 

Direction: Book staged by R. H. Burnside; Producer: Joe Cook (and the uncredited Messrs. Shubert); Chore- 
ography: Dances, ensembles, and principals’ dances by Bob, aka Robert, Alton and ballet choreographer 
created and staged by Harriet Hoctor; Scenery and Costumes: Russell Patterson; Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: Gene Salzer 

Cast: Rex Weber (Bill), Walter Armin (Charles Rector, Barker at Flea Circus), Douglas Gilmore (Flash Ricardo), 
Frances Upton (Dolly Montague), Jack Howard (Diamond Jim Brady, Dick Canfield), Frances Ford (Anna 
Held), Phyllis Carroll (Lillian Russell), Inez Courtney (Gwen Fordyce], Tom Patricola (Kid Hogan], Edwin 
Guhl (John L. Sullivan), Edward J. McNamara (Boss Donovan], Stanley Smith (Alan Donovan), W. K. Brady 
(Spike Ahearn}, Jack Morrissey (Dan Guiness), C. E. Smith (Big Bill Haenckle}, Jimmy Fox (Nervy Nat, Mr. 
Milquetoast), Robert J. Mulligan (Hold-Up Man), Joe Cook (Broadway Joe), Ona Munson (Marjory Ellis], 
Jack Burleigh and Ernest Recco (Magnolia [The Horse], Joey McKeon (Felix), Dave Chasen (Frothingham)}, 
Charles Senna (Peanut Vendor), Jack Anthony (Luigi), Harry Rogers (Guiseppe), Walter Palm (Bartender at 
Mike’s), Lehman Byck (Irving), Clarence Harvey (Patron at Mike’s, G.A.R. Veteran}, Eugene Winchester 
(Steve Brody, Three-Card Monte Man}, George Schiller (Ambrose McGillicuddy), Margie Finley (First Cho- 
rus Girl, Stenographer), Emeeta Casanova (Second Chorus Girl], Hene D’Amur (Third Chorus Girl), Doro- 
thy Drum (Fourth Chorus Girl), Jack Byrne (First Croupier), Maurine Holmes (Dowager), Dick Wallace (Al 
Smith), Olaf Olsen (Kid Hogan’s Second), Donnell O’Brian (Committeeman), Morton Ullman (Policeman 
at Mayor’s Office}, Jack Powell (Drummer at Coney Island); Dancing Girls: Alayne Blair, Barbara Coswell, 
Mary Connor, Helen Day, Helene Ecklund, Marion Farrish, Peggy Gallimore, Ruth Gormley, Jeryl Joyce, 
Adelaide Kaye, Josephine Kaye, Marguerite Kennedy, Lela Manor, Lila Manor, Connie Madison, Rosalie 
McCallion, Eileen O’Connor, Pat Palmer, Tesha Pierson, Polly Rose, Jean Ryan, Myra Scott, Edna Strong, 
Tanya Tschergi, Sunny Wright; Show Girls: Julia Barker, Phyllis Carroll, Emeeta Casanova, Cecile Clancy, 
Colleen Cooper, Carmen Cuyler, Helen Folson, Frances Ford, Maurine Holmes, Meredith Howard, Virginia 
Howard, Jayne Manners, Ethel O’Dell, Evelyn Page, Lovee Sabalis, Frances Stutz; Boys: Jimmy Babbitt, An- 
dre Charise, Jay Conley, John Glenn, Tully Millett, Gene Martel, Emmett O’Brien, Jack Wolf, Dan Wyler 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in New York City during the turn of the twentieth century. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (Rex Weber, Ensemble); “Good Evening, Mr. Man in the Moon” (Frances Upton); “Gallop- 
ing through the Park” (Cabbies); “Hold Your Horses” (Joe Cook, Ona Munson); “Peanuts and Kisses” (Ona 
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Munson, Stanley Smith); Opening of Mike’s—Old-Time Songs; “High Shoes” (Inez Courtney, Tom Patri- 
cola); “Singing to You” (lyric by Robert A. Simon and Margot Millham, music by Ben Oakland and Margot 
Millham) (Ona Munson, Stanley Smith); Florodora Sextet: “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden” (lyric and music by 
Leslie Stuart) (Inez Courtney, Ona Munson, Frances Upton, Margie Finley, Colleen Cooper, Polly Rose, 
Boys); “If I Love Again” (lyric by J. P. Murray, music by Ben Oakland) (Rex Weber); “Ballet at the Casino 
Theatre” (Harriet Hoctor, Ballet Girls); “I Guess I Love You” (Inez Courtney, Tom Patricola); “Cotillion 
at the Waldorf-Astoria” (Ensemble); Finale (Jimmy Fox, Charles Senna, Stanley Smith, Company) 

Act Two: “Happy Little Weekend” (Frances Upton, Ensemble}; “The Fuller Construction Company’s Latest 
Model Recording Orchestra”; “Take Me in Your Arms” (Rex Weber); “Flea Circus Ballet” (music by Paul 
McGrane) (Harriet Hoctor, Ballet Girls); “Singing to You” (reprise) (Frances Upton, Stanley Smith); “Old 
Man Subway” (Frances Upton, Ensemble); Finale (Joe Cook, Company) 


Joe Cook’s vehicle Hold Your Horses was a literal one that found him as cabbie Broadway Joe in the Little 
Old New York of the turn of the twentieth century where his fancy cab is drawn by his horse Magnolia (played 
by Jack Burleigh and Ernest Recco). 

The show was in more ways than one a Cook’s Tour of the town, with scenes at Rector’s, Central Park, 
the Casino Theatre, the Waldorf-Astoria, Coney Island, and even the subway (where the intriguingly titled 
“Old Man Subway” was performed by Frances Upton and the ensemble). And during the tryout there were 
even more glimpses of Old New York, including scenes that took place in Union Square, the Flatiron Build- 
ing, and the Hotel Knickerbocker. Along the way, Broadway Joe and the audience meet a virtual Who’s Who 
of the era, including Diamond Jim Brady, Lillian Russell, Anna Held, John L. Sullivan, and Steve Brody, and 
everyone gets to enjoy “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden” from the era’s hit show Florodora (which opened in London 
in 1899 for 455 showings and in New York in 1900 for a run of 553 performances). Otherwise, there wasn’t 
much of a plot, except the happy fact that Broadway Joe rises from cabbie to the Mayor of New York and along 
the way outfoxes the town’s corrupt politicians. 

Besides Cook, the evening’s stars were his fancy contraptions, including that cab. An unsigned review in 
Time said the contraption included a washbasin with running water, a gas range, an icebox, and a “whirring” 
device that shines shoes. And let’s not forget Magnolia, Broadway Joe’s horse with a heart of gold (to prove it, 
a flap opens on Magnolia’s side and reveals her golden heart), who is fueled by coal. Moreover, Broadway Joe 
has a special cocktail shaker that can mix four or five different drinks at the same time; his trousers have the 
magical ability to cavort about the stage all by themselves (courtesy of a midget hidden inside); and when a 
statue in the mayor’s office is dusted it sneezes. 

But for all Cook’s comic routines and devilish inventions, the musical didn’t prove popular with the 
public and was gone in eleven weeks. Cook’s two previous Broadway musicals Rain or Shine (1928) and Fine 
and Dandy had been hits, but sadly Hold Your Horses was a failure and marked his penultimate Broadway 
appearance (he later headlined the first edition of the 1940 ice revue It Happens on Ice). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times found the musical a “little labored,” and thus some of Cook’s 
“ingenious moonshine” was “lost in the confused blare of a large show.” But Atkinson wasn’t going to 
“quibble” about the “handsome musical show,” and he was “grateful for the first bouncing carnival of the 
season with costumes, girls and tunes and several festoons of nonsense” (he singled out “Peanuts and Kisses,” 
“High Shoes,” “Good Evening, Mr. Man in the Moon,” and other “jingles of similar buoyancy”). Indeed, if you 
counted the evening’s “blessings one by one” he said you'd discover that the musical offered “a full counter 
of show-shop novelties.” 

W.G. (Wolcott Gibbs) in the New Yorker noted that except for Cook, his “demented mechanisms,” and 
Harriet Hoctor’s “lovely” dancing, the evening had little to recommend it. The show had a “curiously hap- 
hazard quality” with “an air of having been irritably put together” by people “not altogether in sympathy 
with one another’s ideas.” There was an aura of “strain and labor” about the production, and considering the 
names involved both onstage and off, it was “distressing” to watch “inexpert” happenings that provided “the 
uneasy notion that the nineties were a lot less gay than we’ve all been thinking.” 

During the tryout, the program stated that the musical was “produced under the supervision of John Shu- 
bert,” but the credit didn’t appear in the New York program. At least nine songs were cut during the tryout: 
“Meet My Mother,” “I Believe,” “It’s All in the Turn of a Card,” “Waiting for a Date,” “Grand March at Wal- 
dorf,” “Isn’t It a Lovely Sight?,” “Swapping Sweet Nothings with You,” “The Sweetheart of Sweet Adeline,” 
and “It’ll Do You Good.” Choreographer Charles Weidman was credited for “additional dances” (including 
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“High Shoes” and “Cotillion”), but wasn’t cited in the credits for the Broadway production. The character of 
Enrico Caruso (played by Michael Balbo) was included in the tryout, but the role and the performer weren’t 
in the Broadway production (for the tryout, “Caruso” was among the performers who sang in the “Galloping 
through the Park” sequence). A note in both the tryout and New York programs indicated that if an audience 
member detected even “the slightest error in atmosphere or historical data,” would he please keep his “mouth 
shut about it.” Another note (which appeared only in the tryout’s program) warned the audience that melodies 
heard during the overture were “never played again during the performance.” 

During the Broadway run, the reprise of “Singing to You” was replaced by the song “Take Me in Your 
Arms,” which in turn was replaced by “Stay Out of the Moonlight.” 

The collection Broadway Musicals of 1933 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-017] includes “If I Love Again” 
and “Swapping Sweet Nothings with You” (as noted above, the latter was dropped during the tryout). The 
collection Life’s a Funny Present (Rialto Records CD # SLRR-9306) also includes “If I Love Again.” 


AS THOUSANDS CHEER 


“A New Musica REVUE” 


Theatre: Music Box Theatre 

Opening Date: September 30, 1933; Closing Date: September 8, 1934 

Performances: 400 

Sketches: Moss Hart 

Lyrics and Music: Irving Berlin 

Direction: Hassard Short; Producer: Sam H. Harris; Choreography: Charles Weidman, Scenery: Albert John- 
son; Costumes: Varady and Irene Sharaff,; Lighting: Hassard Short; Musical Direction: Frank Tours 

Cast: Marilyn Miller, Clifton Webb, Helen Broderick, Ethel Waters, Leslie Adams, Hal Forde, Jerome Cowan, 
Harry Stockwell, Thomas Hamilton, Hamtree Harrington, Peggy Cornell, Harold Murray; The Charles 
Weidman Dancers: Letitia Ide and José Limén (Leading Dancers}, Helen Bache, Debby Coleman, Paula 
Yasgour, Robert Gorham, Harry Joyce, William Matons; The Girls: Jeanette Bradley, Dorothy Dodd, Elsie 
Duffy, Helen Ericson, Katherine Litz, Irene McBride, Katherine Mulowney, Jeanette Mundell, Margaret 
Sande, Toni Sorel, Elsa Walbridge, Teddy West, Lucille Taylor; The Boys: Jack Barnes, Robert Castaine, 
Arthur Craig, Jay Hunter, Fred Mayon, Chester O’Brien, Mortimer O’Brien, John Perkins, Paul Pierce, 
Ward Tallmon, Harold Voeth, Jack Voeth 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Prologue: (1) “Dining Room in Park Avenue” (Langley: Hal Forde; Mr. Andrews: Leslie Adams; Mrs. 
Andrews: Helen Broderick, (2) “Editor’s Office” (Editor: Jerome Cowan; Reporter: Harry Stockwell); and 
(3) “Columbus Circle” (Boys and Girls) (Note: Parts 2 and 3 of the prologue included the song “Man Bites 
Dog”); “Franklin D. Roosevelt Inaugurated Tomorrow” (Mr. Hoover: Leslie Adams; Mrs. Hoover: Helen 
Broderick; Charlie: Hamtree Harrington); “Barbara Hutton to Wed Prince Mdivani” (Lackey: Harold Vo- 
eth; Prince Hohenstein: Chester O’Brien; Prince Donatelli: Jay Hunter; Prince Austerliebe: Paul Pierce; 
Prince DeLuneville: Harold Murray) with song “How’s Chances?” (Marilyn Miller, Clifton Webb), “Heat 
Wave Hits New York”: “Heat Wave” (Ethel Waters; The Charles Weidman Dancers, including lead danc- 
ers Letitia Ide and José Lim6én); “Joan Crawford to Divorce Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.” (Joan Crawford: Mari- 
lyn Miller; Douglas Fairbanks Jr.: Clifton Webb; Will Hays: Leslie Adams; First Reporter: Harold Murray; 
Second Reporter: Jerome Cowan; Third Reporter: Ward Tallmon; Fourth Reporter: John Perkins); “Majes- 
tic Sails at Midnight” with song “Debts” (aka “We'll All Be in Heaven When the Dollar Goes to Hell”) 
(Leslie Adams, Hal Forde, Harry Stockwell, Jerome Cowan, Helen Broderick); “Lonely Hearts Column”: 
“Lonely Heart” (Harry Stockwell; danced by Letitia Ide, José Limon, Ensemble); “World’s Wealthiest Man 
Celebrates 94th Birthday” (John D. Rockefeller Sr.: Clifton Webb; John D. Rockefeller Jr.: Leslie Adams; 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr.: Helen Broderick; John D. Rockefeller’s Children: Peggy Cornell, Jerome 
Cowan, Harry Murray, Thomas Hamilton; Reporter and Camera Man: Hal Forde and Ward Tallmon); 
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“The Funnies” (Marilyn Miller, Ensemble}; “Green Pastures Starts Third Road Season” (Man: Hamtree 
Harrington; Woman: Ethel Waters) with song “To Be or Not to Be” (Ethel Waters); “Rotogravure Sec- 
tion—Easter Parade on Fifth Avenue, 1883”: “Her Easter Bonnet” (aka “Easter Parade”) (Marilyn Miller, 
Clifton Webb, Company) 

Act Two: “Metropolitan Opera Opens in Old Time Splendor” (Radio Announcer: Jerome Cowan; Monsieur 
Peppiton: Clifton Webb; Mr. Williams: Leslie Adams; Mrs. Williams: Helen Broderick; Mrs. Williams’ 
Daughter: Marilyn Miller) (sequence includes song “Metropolitan Opening”); “Unknown Negro Lynched by 
Frenzied Mob”: “Supper Time” (Ethel Waters); “Gandhi Goes on New Hunger Strike” (Mahatma Gandhi: 
Clifton Webb; Aimee Semple MacPherson: Helen Broderick; Counterman: Hal Forde; Camera Men: Harold 
Murray and Jay Hunter; Native Messenger: Ward Tallmon); “Revolt in Cuba” (Letitia Ide and José Limon); 
“Noel Coward, Noted Playwright, Returns to England” (First Bellboy: Ward Tallmon; Second Bellboy: 
Harold Murray; Mrs. Fisher: Helen Broderick; Ella: Ethel Waters; Aggie: Marilyn Miller; Henry Perlmutter: 
Clifton Webb; Window Cleaner: Leslie Adams), “Society Wedding of the Season—Outside St. Thomas’” 
(Bridesmaids: Helen Ericson, Teddy West, Lucille Taylor, Dorothy Dodd, Irene McBride, Jeanette Bradley, 
Elsa Walbridge, Jeanette Mundell, Toni Sorel, Elsie Duffy; Ushers: Chester O’Brien, Mortimer O’Brien, Jack 
Voeth, Jack Barnes, Jay Hunter, Fred Mayon, Ward Tallmon, Arthur Craig, John Perkins, Robert Castaine) 
(sequence includes “Society Wedding,” sung by the ensemble, and “Our Wedding Day, sung by Marilyn 
Miller and Clifton Webb); “Josephine Baker Still the Rage of Paris” (Josephine Baker: Ethel Waters; Her 
Secretary: Jerome Cowan; Maitre d’Hotel: Jerome Cowan) and song “I’ve Got Harlem on My Mind” (Ethel 
Waters); “Prince of Wales Rumored Engaged” (The King: Leslie Adams; The Queen: Helen Broderick; The 
Prince: Thomas Hamilton; The Prime Minister: Hal Forde}; “Broadway Gossip Column”: “Through a Key 
Hole” (Clifton Webb); “Supreme Court Hands Down Important Decision”: “Not for All the Rice in China” 
(Marilyn Miller, Clifton Webb, Company) (includes a finale sequence titled “At Last, At Last’) 


Irving Berlin and Moss Hart’s As Thousands Cheer was immediately recognized as one of the great Broad- 
way revues, and it took its place with The Band Wagon in the storied annals of legendary productions. Here 
was a truly conceptual revue because the evening was a satiric look at the headlines and articles in a typical 
newspaper, all of which are brought to life via sketches and songs. 

And what sketches, what songs, what stars! Broadway immortal Marilyn Miller here reclaimed her throne 
as the queen of musical comedy. Her previous musical Smiles had been a failure, but for this her last Broad- 
way show (due to complications from surgery, she died at the age of thirty-seven less than three years after 
the premiere of As Thousands Cheer) she enjoyed one of her greatest successes in one of the decade’s biggest 
hits with a long run of four-hundred performances. The other leads were the acerbic Clifton Webb, the equally 
acidulous Helen Broderick, and singer Ethel Waters, who added three more showstoppers to the repertoire of 
evergreens she introduced in stage and screen appearances. 

Sam H. Harris gave the revue a resplendent production. Moss Hart’s sketches skewed the rich and famous, 
Berlin wrote one of his finest scores, and Hassard Short’s direction and decor, Charles Weidman’s choreog- 
raphy, and Irene Sharaff and Varady’s costumes were additional icing on one of Broadway’s richest and most 
delectable cakes. 

The curtain was comprised of drapes representing newspaper articles, and true to its concept, the revue 
looked at virtually every aspect of newspaper reportage: national news (an important Supreme Court deci- 
sion}, presidential politics (the outgoing Hoovers don’t seem all that happy with the incoming Roosevelts), the 
latest on Mahatma Gandhi, racial prejudice, a revolution in Cuba, celebrity news (society’s Barbara Hutton, 
the Rockefellers, the Joan Crawford—Douglas Fairbanks Jr. divorce, Noel Coward’s recent sailing for London, 
the romantic involvements of the Prince of Wales, Josephine Baker in a nostalgic mood], the weather report, 
the lonely hearts and gossip columns, the funnies, and the rotogravure section. 

As Gandhi, Clifton Webb was draped in a sheet as he discusses a radical change in the nature of his hunger 
strikes: from now on, he goes only to the finest restaurants, and once seated he then promptly refuses to eat 
(he praises a favorite restaurant, and says, “I starve here often”), Rockefeller Sr. isn’t amused that Rockefeller 
Jr. is giving him a present of Rockefeller Center for the old man’s ninety-fourth birthday; Crawford and Fair- 
banks battle it out as to who will get top billing in the divorce court; and when Coward sails to London, all 
the cleaning staff in his New York hotel affect tony English as if they were characters in one of his drawing- 
room comedies (the entire hotel “has gone Noel Coward,” and a waiter even wishes a hotel guest a “good” 
and “decadent” morning). 
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For the opening number, newspaper readers are aghast to read that “Man Bites Dog”; the Lonely Hearts 
column includes the ballad “Lonely Heart”; for the weather, Ethel Waters sizzles with news of a “Heat 
Wave”; for the rotogravure section, Easter morning on Fifth Avenue finds Miller, Webb, and the ensemble pa- 
rading about in their holiday finery (and designer Sharaff surprised everyone: instead of the spring pastels one 
might expect at such a promenade, she dressed the company in tans, browns, and blacks); as Josephine Baker, 
Waters was the resplendent transplanted star in Paris who admits in the lowdown blues that “I’ve Got Harlem 
on My Mind”; and as a wife who learns her husband has been lynched by a frenzied mob, Waters wonders in 
“Supper Time” how she’s going to deal with his death and explain it to their children. 

And what about that momentous Supreme Court decision? It was an important one. The highest court in the 
land rules that a musical is not compelled to end a show with a reprise, and so As Thousands Cheer ends with a 
song the audience hasn’t heard earlier in the evening, the upbeat and nonchalant “Not for All the Rice in China.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times praised “the superb panorama of entertainment,” which was 
“crisply written, adroitly presented and wittily acted.” Helen Broderick (as an unhappy Mrs. Hoover and a 
grouchy Statue of Liberty) never missed “a chance to put poison in the soup” and never wasted “a drop of 
acid”; Ethel Waters whenever she appeared took “full control of the audience and the show”; “king of the 
decadent pants” Clifton Webb sang and danced with a “master’s dexterity”; and Marilyn Miller offered “not 
only the effulgence of her personality but a sense of humor” to her roles. Hart had “never turned his wit 
with such economical precision” and Berlin had “never written better tunes or more sparkling lyrics.” (In a 
follow-up piece, Atkinson noted that Broderick was “the grim reaper” because “you know that her victim is 
dead before she has spoken a line.”) 

An unsigned review in Time said As Thousands Cheer was “even more tasteful” than The Band Wagon 
and “every bit as funny” as Of Thee I Sing, and reported that on the morning after the opening, the box office 
had to turn away “a cue of ticket-seekers.” W.G. (Wolcott Gibbs) in the New Yorker said all the sketches were 
“so good that it’s hard to name any one above the rest,” but perhaps the Noel Coward spoof was “as fine a 
burlesque as I’ve seen.” The entire show was “done throughout with a great deal of charm and style,” Webb 
gave “very stylish impersonations, urbane and peppery with malice,” and Berlin’s score was “pleasant if not 
spectacular” (but the critic was “mildly distressed” by “Supper Time,” a song “which definitely seemed to 
belong somewhere else. In Mr. Harris’ safe, possibly”). 

Happily, Ethel Waters and Clifton Webb recorded a few songs from the score, and so we have original cast 
performances from the production: “Heat Wave,” “Supper Time,” and “Harlem on My Mind” from Waters, and 
“Easter Parade,” “How’s Chances?,” and “Not for All the Rice in China” from Webb. Of these, “Heat Wave” and 
“Easter Parade” are included in the two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Sony/Met Records # MET- 
802-CD). The collection Broadway Musicals of 1933 (Bayview CD # RNBW-017) includes “The Funnies,” “Sup- 
per Time,” “Harlem on My Mind,” and “Heat Wave.” And thanks to an intimate production by the Drama Dept., 
a recording of the score emerged and was released by Varese Sarabande (CD # VSD-5999) with Kevin Chamberlin, 
Judy Kuhn, Howard McGillin, B. D. Wong, and others; the invaluable recording includes such esoterica as “Man 
Bites Dog,” “Debts,” “The Funnies,” “Our Wedding Day,” “Through a Key Hole,” and the Metropolitan Opera 
sequence (a bonus track includes “Let’s Have Another Cup of Coffee” from Face the Music). 

The script was published in the 2014 hardback collection American Musicals by the Library of America 
(the collection also includes the scripts of fifteen other musicals). The Complete Lyrics of Irving Berlin in- 
cludes all the lyrics for the used and unused songs. “Midget Number” and “Skate with Me” were cut during 
the tryout, but Berlin recycled the music of the latter for “Dance with Me (Tonight at the Mardi Gras)” for 
Louisiana Purchase (1940). “Mr. and Mrs. Hoover,” “Eighteenth Amendment Repealed,” “Capone in His 
Cell,” and “Ain’t You Comin’ to the Fair?” were dropped either in preproduction or during rehearsals. 

During the run, the song “Through a Key Hole” was dropped. The music for “Easter Parade” had been 
written by Berlin in 1917 for a song titled “Smile and Show Your Dimple.” For some reason, during the entire 
run of the revue (including its national tour) the programs referred to the song as “Her Easter Bonnet.” Note 
that “Easter Parade” has its very own book: the hardback Easter Parade includes the lyric, which is accom- 
panied by illustrations by Lisa McCue (published by HarperCollins in 2003). 


CHAMPAGNE, SEC 
“JOHANN STRAUSS’ FAMOUS VIENNESE OPERETTA” 


Theatre: Morosco Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the Shubert Theatre and then to the 44th 
Street Theatre) 
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Opening Date: October 14, 1933; Closing Date: January 20, 1934 

Performances: 113 

Libretto: Carl Haffner and Richard Genee (English book adaptation by Alan Child, aka Lawrence Langner and 
English lyrics by Robert A. Simon) 

Music: Johann Strauss 

Based on the play Le reveillon by Henri Meilhac and Ludovic Halevy. 

Direction: Monty Woolley; Producers: Dwight Deere Wiman in association with the Westport Country 
Playhouse; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Jo Mielziner; Costumes: Brooks Uniform Co.; Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Rudolph Thomas 

Cast: George Trabert (Alfred), Helen Ford (Adele), Peggy Wood (Rosalinde}, George Meader (Von Eisenstein], 
William J. McCarthy (Doctor Blind), Joseph Macaulay (Falke), John Barclay (Frank), Olive Jones (Ida), 
Kitty Carlisle (Prince Orlofsky), John E. Hazzard (Frosh), Paul Haakon (A Dancer), Eleanor Tennis (Second 
Dancer); Footmen, Guests, and Ladies of the Ballet: Claire Miller, Carol Chandler, Pierce Hearn, David 
Rogers, Bruce Norman, Gudrun Ekelund, Nina Dean, Nellilew Winger, Betty Quay, Glenn Darwin, Don 
English, Samuel Mendel, Alan M. MacCracken, Wilifried Klamroth, Ronald Jones, John Thomas 

The operetta was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Vienna. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Just a Little Chambermaid” (Helen Ford); “Little Bird” (George Trabert); “Just a Little Chamber- 
maid” (reprise) (Helen Ford, Peggy Wood); “It Would Be Best If You Would Go Now” (George Meader, 
Peggy Wood, William J. McCarthy); “Come Along to the Ball” (Joseph Macaulay, William Meader); “Oh, 
Dear! It’s Not Right!” (Peggy Wood, George Meader, Helen Ford); Musical Interlude (Helen Ford, Peggy 
Wood); “So Drink a Cup of Cheer” (George Trabert, Peggy Wood); “So Drink a Cup of Cheer” (reprise) 
(George Trabert, John Barclay); Finale (Peggy Wood, George Trabert, William Meader) 

Act Two: “What a Night” (Chorus); “Chacun a son gout” (Kitty Carlisle); “A Very Ludicrous Mistake” 
(Kitty Carlisle, John Barclay, Helen Ford, George Meader, Ensemble); Duet (possibly, “Never Fear”) 
(George Meader, Helen Ford); “Voices of My Homeland” (Peggy Wood); “Champagne the First” (Kitty 
Carlisle, George Meader, Helen Ford, John Barclay, Joseph Macaulay, Chorus); “We'll Dance the 
Polka” (Chorus) 

Act Three: “I Ought to Be on the Stage” (Helen Ford); “Vengeance” (Peggy Wood, George Trabert, George 
Meader); Finale (Company) 


Perhaps even the short run of Champagne, Sec (the latest revival of Johann Strauss’s operetta Die Fleder- 
maus aka The Bat} was a kind of miracle considering that Broadway audiences may have had a hard time find- 
ing it. During its three months in New York it played in no less than three Broadway theatres, the Morosco, 
the Shubert, and the 44th Street. 

The operetta premiered on April 5, 1874, at the Theatre an der Wien in Vienna, and was an immediate 
success because of Strauss’s enchanting score and the lighter-than-air plot of amorous misbehavior, marital 
deceptions, and mistaken identities, all of which are resolved with the requisite romantic ending. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times almost always found fault with the operetta genre, and Cham- 
pagne, Sec was no exception. He noted that “everything possible” had been done to make the work “a delec- 
table dish of tunes for the gourmand of the musical stage,” but nothing could “disguise the fact that the book 
is a frightful liability” and “a tiresome object to face all evening.” W.G. (Wolcott Gibbs) in the New Yorker 
praised Strauss’s “lively and gay” score, but said the evening had “stretches of dreary plot” with “tiresome 
dialogue” and “deplorable puns,” and an unsigned review in Time indicated that the adaptors tried to “oil 
away the creaks” in the libretto by injecting “many a laborious 1933 wisecrack.” 

As for the evening’s Rosalinde (Rosalinda), Atkinson mentioned that Peggy Wood seemed to “be suffering 
from some vocal affliction that marred her singing of the bubbling arias,” and Time said Strauss deserved “a 
real prima donna for the role through which Peggy Wood flounders.” But Gibbs said the “versatile” performer 
had a “fine comic dignity” and sang “as well as she ever has in her life.” Gibbs found Helen Ford a “delightful 
soubrette” who was “really perfectly cast”; Atkinson said Meader was a “constant pleasure,” and he men- 
tioned that the minor roles were “capitally taken” and thus John Barclay was “properly resonant” and Joseph 
Macaulay, George Trabert, and Kitty Carlisle were all “excellent.” 
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And while there was no reason to note it at the time, the revival marked the first instance when one of 
the most prominent names in American musical theatre was mentioned in a Broadway program, for the pro- 
duction’s assistant musical director was none other than Fritz (Frederick) Loewe. 

Die Fledermaus was first produced in New York at Brooklyn’s Thalia Theatre on October 18, 1879, for 
seven performances in repertory, where it was sung in the original German, and the first English adaptation 
(by Sydney Rosenfeld) opened on March 16, 1885, at the Casino Theatre for forty-two performances. New 
York has seen numerous revivals in both German and English, including The Merry Countess (Casino The- 
atre, August 20, 1915, for 135 performances in an adaptation by Gladys Unger and lyrics by Arthur Anderson); 
A Wonderful Night (Majestic Theatre, October 31, 1929, for 125 performances with Archie Leach, who later 
changed his name to Cary Grant, in an adaptation by Fanny Todd Mitchell); and after Champagne, Sec, the 
most successful of all, Rosalinda (44th Street Theatre, October 28, 1942, for 521 performances in an adapta- 
tion by Gottfried Reinhardt and John Meehan Jr., which was based on an earlier European version by Max 
Reinhardt). Another adaptation (by Erich Weiler and Thomas Martin) was The Rose Masque, which played 
for a few road engagements in 1943 without risking Broadway. 

During the 1980s, New York saw six presentations of the work. The New York City Opera Company re- 
vived the operetta five times for a total of twenty-seven performances in February and September 1980, 1981, 
1986, and 1987, and in 1984 the operetta was performed in German by the Vienna Volksoper. 

There are numerous recordings of the score (almost all of which include the libretto), and while the Rein- 
hardt and Meehan adaptation was the most popular of all the English versions, there doesn’t seem to be any 
recordings of their translation. The collection Broadway Musicals of 1933 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW- 
017) includes one number from the current production, “Never Fear” (which may be the untitled “Duet” in 
the second act}. As Oh... Rosalinda!, an updated British film version was released in 1955 with direction by 
Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger and a cast that included Michael Redgrave, Ludmilla Tcherina, Anton 
Walbrook, Mel Ferrer, Dennis Price, and Anthony Quayle. 


THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS 


“AN ADAPTATION IN RHYME” 


Theatre: Empire Theatre 

Opening Date: October 16, 1933; Closing Date: January 20, 1934 

Performances: 116 

Book: Arthur Guiterman and Lawrence Langner 

Lyrics: Arthur Guiterman 

Music: Edmond W. Rickett 

Based on the 1661 play The School for Husbands by Moliere (aka Jean-Baptiste Poquelin). 

Direction: Lawrence Langner; Producer: The Theater Guild, Inc.; Choreography: Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman; Scenery and Costumes: Lee Simonson; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Edmond W. 
Rickett 

Cast: Osgood Perkins (Sganarelle}, James Jolley (Ergaste), Parker Steward (Street Vendor, Pierrot), Flora Le 
Breton (Lisette), Stuart Casey (Ariste), Michael Bartlett (Valere}, Joan Carr (Leonor), June Walker (Isabelle), 
George Macready (Lysander, First Bravo), Lewis Martin (Sylvester, Second Bravo), Francis Tyler (First 
Lackey), William Miley (Second Lackey), Doris Humphrey (Street Dancer, Columbine), Charles Weidman 
(Street Dancer, Harlequin}, Marcus Blechman (Bear), Janice Joyce (First Girl), Dorothea Petgen (Second 
Girl), Lee Whitney (Third Girl), Virginia Marvin (Fourth Girl), Robert Reinhart (Magician), John Cherry 
(Third Lackey), Stanley Harrison (Magistrate), Horace Sinclair (Notary), Kenneth Bostock (Link Boy); The 
Max Weber String-Wood Ensemble; Other Dancers (for list of dancers, see the ballet “The Dream of Sga- 
narelle,” below) 

The play with music was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Paris during one day in the seventeenth century. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Street-Vendor’s Song” (per program, the refrain is “an authentic Parisian street-cry” from the 
sixteenth century “as recorded by Clement Jannequin”) (Parker Steward); “Lisette’s Song” (“So My Dash- 
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ing, Roving Blade”) (based on “La Bergére que je sers,” but the music of the refrain is original) (Flora Le 
Breton), “Life, Unbar the Door” (from La Guirlande, a 1751 ballet by J. Ph. Rameau) (Ensemble); “As One 
Brother to Another” (based upon “En revenant a Versailles” and “Chanson a danser,” both composed in 
the seventeenth century) (Ensemble); Duet: “Yes, Mama” (original music) (George Macready, Lewis Mar- 
tin); Duet: “Deep in My Heart” (“Fuyez l’amour,” written in 1750 by the Abbe de l’Attaignant, but “the 
melody is probably much older”) (June Walker, Michael Bartlett); Duet: “When I Say, My Darling” (based 
on a folk song of the Franche-Comte} (Flora Le Breton, James Jolley); Song: “One Must Be Extremely Care- 
ful” (based on “Guardez-vous d’étre sévére,” brunette [i.e., a simple French love song]) (Osgood Perkins); 
Song: “I Love You” (from J. B. Wekerlin’s Collection of Old Bergerettes) (Michael Bartlett); Dance (music 
from “Tambourin” by J. Ph. Rameau, from his ballet Les fétes d’Hébé) (Dancers); Finale Act One (music 
based on the Lorraine folk song “En passant par la Lorraine”) (Company) 


BALLET INTERLUDE 


“The Dream of Sganarelle” 

(The program noted that the ballet, here choreographed by Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, was 
adapted from a ballet titled La marriage forcé, which had been “originally danced by His Majesty Louis 
XIV and his court, the 29th day of January, 1664.”) 

Cast: Osgood Perkins (Sganarelle), Janice Joyce (Athenee), Doris Humphrey (Shepherdess), Lewis Martin (Solo- 
mon), Horace Sinclair (Socrates), Ada Korvin (First Egyptian), Eleanor King (Second Egyptian), Charles 
Weidman (Dancing Master), Stuart Casey (Tircis); Olympians: Ernestine Henock, Ada Korvin, Katherine 
Manning, Hyla Rubin, Marcus Blechman, George Bockmann, Kenneth Bostock, Jack Cole, Frances Reid, 
Cleo Athenees 


BALLET’s MusICcAL SEQUENCES 


Overture (based on the first-act song “One Must Be Extremely Careful”); Song: “Love Is Always Young” (origi- 
nal music “with some indebtedness to an air by Lully”); “The Egyptians” (adapted from “La Gemissnate,” 
an air by Dandrieu); “Gavotte” (music by Lully); “Menuet d’Exaudet”; “Gavotte” (from the ballet Les 
fétes d’Hébé by J. Ph. Rameau); “Wedding Procession” (from a pavane of the fifteenth century); A “Mu- 
sette” and a “Contredanse” (from J. Ph. Rameau’s Les fétes d’Hébé}) 

Act Two: 

Song: “La Fontaine” (song of unknown origin) (Michael Bartlett); Quartet: “Ignorance Is Bliss” (from eigh- 
teenth-century “Ah! vous dirai-je, maman”); Trio: “Lovers Two Have Sought My Hand” (original music, 
“with a slight nod of recognition in the direction of ‘Le beau sejour,’” brunette); Song: “Au claire de la 
lune” (brunette); Dance: “Musette”(from J. Ph. Rameau’s Les fétes d’Hébé), Song: “The Moon Above” 
(from “Plaisir d’amour” by Padre Martini) (Michael Bartlett); Final Dance: “A Parthenay” (a folk tune of 
Touraine) 


The School for Husbands was based on Moliere’s 1661 play of the same name, and its story revolved 
around the brothers Sganarelle (Osgood Perkins) and Ariste (Stuart Casey), both of whom are in love with 
their respective wards Isabelle (June Walker) and Leonor (Joan Carr). While Ariste is understanding and kind 
to Leonor, Sganarelle is strict and overbearing with Isabelle. As a result, Ariste wins the hand of Leonor, but 
Sganarelle loses Isabelle to Valere (Michael Bartlett). 

The adaptation was written in rhymed couplets and included a number of incidental songs, most of 
them based on music from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and others composed especially for the 
revival by Edmond W. Rickett, who was also the show’s musical director. The evening also included a ballet 
sequence (“The Dream of Sganarelle,” choreographed and danced by Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, 
and among their dance troupe was future Broadway choreographer Jack Cole). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times wasn’t all that impressed with Moliere’s original play, but noted 
the new adaptation was “a charming bit of make-believe” which offered rhymed couplets “that glint with 
humor and come trippingly from the tongue.” In fact, “without the drolleries” of the verses, The School for 
Husbands “would be considerably less amusing.” Atkinson praised Rickett’s interpolation of “rapturous 
bits” of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century music along with a duet of his own (“Yes, Mama”) which was 
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“equally beautiful,” and he enjoyed the ballet and its “mountebankery” as well as the production’s “beguil- 
ing appearance” which drew upon the look of water-colored images. But some of the choreography was too 
“self-consciously literary,” the direction was occasionally “patronizing,” and there were sometimes “amateur 
stage quips” that could get by only in summer theatre. 

An unsigned review in Time called the evening a “musicomedy for highbrows.” And while the production 
was “pictorially nearly perfect” and the dialogue was written in “neatly lyrical doggerels,” Moliere’s play was 
still an “empty comedy” with “cardboard” characters. W.G. (Wolcott Gibbs) in the New Yorker praised the 
“very appealing interludes” by Walker, Perkins, and Flora Le Breton, who presented the evening’s “rhythmic 
intrigues with a winning solemnity.” But as far as the rhymes went, Gibbs felt they soon grew “monotonous 
in the course of an evening.” 

The script was published in hardback by Samuel French in 1935. 

Osgood Perkins was the father of actor Anthony (Tony) Perkins (who is of course best-known for his 
iconic role of Norman Bates in the 1960 Alfred Hitchcock film Psycho, but is also remembered by musical 
theatre lovers for his appearance in Frank Loesser’s 1960 Broadway musical Greenwillow, where he intro- 
duced “Summertime Love” and “Never Will I Marry”), and June Walker was the mother of actor John Kerr 
(who created the role of Tom Lee in Robert Anderson’s 1953 drama Tea and Sympathy, a role he reprised 
for Vincente Minnelli’s 1956 film version). Incidentally, during the run of Tea and Sympathy, John Kerr was 
succeeded by Anthony Perkins. 


LET ’EM EAT CAKE 


“A MusicAL ComEeDY SEQUEL TO OF THEE | SING” / “A TRIUMPHANT SEQUEL TO OF THEE | SING” / “A SATISFYING SEQUEL TO 
OF THEE | SING” / “THE New MusicAL SENSATION!” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: October 21, 1933; Closing Date: January 6, 1934 

Performances: 90 

Book: George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind 

Lyrics: Ira Gershwin 

Music: George Gershwin 

Direction: George S. Kaufman; Producer: Sam H. Harris; Choreography: Von Grona and Ned McGurn; Scen- 
ery: Albert R. Johnson; Costumes: Kiviette, John Booth, and C. Dobler & Co.; Lighting: Rocket effect by 
Animated Sign Corp., Duwico, and Otto F. Diehl; Musical Direction: William Daly 

Cast: Florenz Ames (General Adam Snookfield, U.S.A.}, Grace Worth (Trixie Flynn), David Lawrence (A 
Flunkey, Another Flunkey, Photographer), Harold Moffet (Francis X. Gilhooley], Alice Burrage (Mrs. 
Gilhooley), Abe Reynolds (Louis Lippman), Edward H. Robins (Senator Carver Jones), Vivian Barry (Mrs. 
Jones), George E. Mack (Senator Robert E. Lyons], Consuelo Flowerton (Mrs. Lyons}, Dudley Clements 
(Matthew Arnold Fulton), Mary Jo Matthews (Mrs. Fulton}, Lois Moran (Mary Wintergreen), William 
Gaxton (John P. Wintergreen), Ralph Riggs (The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, The President of 
the Union League Club}, Victor Moore (Alexander Throttlebottom), Philip Loeb (Kruger), J. Francis Rob- 
ertson (Uncle William), George Kirk (Lieutenant), Richard Temple (John P. Tweedledee), Charles Conk- 
lin (Secretary, Another Secretary), Don Hudson (Policeman), Terry Lawlor (Customer), Pat Hastings 
(Customer], Charles Fowler (Snodgrass, Photographer), Michael Forbes (Passerby), Leon Dunar (Pass- 
erby), Robert Burton (Dignitary), Robert Lewis (Dignitary), Martin Leroy (Dignitary, Vendor), Evelyn 
Hannons (Nurse), Morris Tepper (Russian), Vance Elliott (Prison Guard), Bruce Barclay (Prison Guard); 
Paraders, Flunkeys, Supreme Court Justices, Radicals, Salesgirls, Customers, Members of the Union 
League Club, Soldiers, Sailors, Members of the League of Nations, Others: The Misses Kay Adams, Ruth 
Adams, Peggy Bancroft, Gail Darling, Olgene Foster, Yvonne Gray, Peggy Green, Viola Hunter, Jessica 
Worth, Kathleen Ayers, Alyce Downey, Enes Early, Louise Estes, Dorothy Graves, Ethel Hampton, Pat 
Hastings, Evelyn Hannons, Amalie Ideal, Kay Lazell, Betty Lee, Terry Lawlor, Baun Sturtz, Martha Tib- 
betts, Wanda Wood, Nonie Dale, Elinor Witte; The Messrs. Bruce Barclay, Robert Burton, Paul Brachard, 
Tom Curley, Gordon Clark, Leon Dunar, Bryan Davis, Vance Elliott, Michael Forbes, Charles Flower, 
David Gross, Don Hudson, Tom Harris, David Lawrence, Martin Leroy, Robert Lewis, Ed Loud, Al 
LeFebevre, Richard Neely, Martin Sheppard, Harold Sternberg, Morris Tepper, Norman Van Emberg, 
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John Walsh, Ray Clarke, Charles Conklin, Frank Gagen, Phil King, Hazzard Newberry, Fred Nay, Victor 
Pullman, Steward Steppler 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time, mostly in Washington, D.C., and New York City. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Wintergreen for President” (Ensemble); “Tweedledee for President” (Ensemble); “Union Square” 
(Ensemble); “Down with Everyone’s Who’s Up” (Philip Loeb, Agitators); Store Scene: (1) “Shirts by Mil- 
lions” (Wives, Ensemble); (2) “Comes the Revolution” (Victor Moore, Ensemble); and (3) “Mine” (Wil- 
liam Gaxton, Lois Moran, Ensemble); “Climb Up the Social Ladder” (aka “The New Blue D.A.R.”) (Lois 
Moran, Wives, Ensemble); “Cloistered from the Noisy City” (aka “The Union League”) and “Comes the 
Revolution” (reprise) (Ralph Riggs, The Union League Club Members); “On and On and On” (William 
Gaxton, Lois Moran, Company); First Act Finale: (1) “I’ve Brushed My Teeth” (aka “What Can a General 
Do?”) (Florenz Ames, The Four Dignitaries); (2) “The Double Dummy Drill” (dance) (Bugler and The Blue 
Shirts); (3) “On and On and On” (reprise) (The Blue Shirts); (4) “The General’s Gone to a Party!” (Richard 
Temple, William Gaxton, George Kirk, The Army); (5) “All the Mothers of the Nation” (Lois Moran, 
Wives and Mothers); (6) “Yes, He’s a Bachelor” (William Gaxton, George Kirk, Richard Temple, The Blue 
Shirts, Soldiers); (7) “There’s Something We’re Worried About” (George Kirk, Richard Temple, The Army, 
Women); (8) “Who’s the Proletariat?” (Lois Moran, Committee Members, The Army); and (9) “Let ‘Em Eat 
Cake” (William Gaxton, Company) 

Act Two: Opening, Act Two: (1) “Blue, Blue, Blue” (Wives, Ensemble) and “Who’s the Greatest?” (William 
Gaxton, Ensemble); The League of Nations Finaletto: (1) Untitled Sequence (“Now That Everybody’s 
Here”) (Lois Moran, William Gaxton, Interpreters, Members of the League of Nations); (2) “No Com- 
prenez, No Capish, No Versteh!” (Members of the League of Nations, Philip Loeb, William Gaxton, Lois 
Moran); (3) “Why Speak of Money?” (Members of the League of Nations, Interpreters, William Gaxton, 
Philip Loeb); and (4) “Who’s the Greatest?” (reprise) (Philip Loeb, William Gaxton, Company); Baseball 
Scene: (1) “Play Ball!” (Girls); (2) “Nine Supreme Ball Players” (Ralph Riggs, Members of the Supreme 
Court); (3) “No Better Way to Start a Case” (aka “When Judges Doff the Ermine”) (Ralph Riggs, Members 
of the Supreme Court); (4) “The Whole Truth” (Company), and (5) “Up and at ‘Em, On to Victory” (Ralph 
Riggs, Members of the Supreme Court”; [“Oyez, Oyez, Oyez!” (Soldiers, Spectators) (see below)]; The 
Trial of Throttlebottom: (1) “That’s What He Did!” (Philip Loeb, Members of the Supreme Court, William 
Gaxton, Victor Moore); (2) “I Know a Foul Ball” (Victor Moore, Ensemble, Philip Loeb, Members of the 
Supreme Court); and (3) “Throttle Throttlebottom” (Philip Loeb, Ensemble); The Trial of Wintergreen: (1) 
“A Hell of a Hole” (The Army, Philip Loeb, William Gaxton, Committee Members, Abe Reynolds); (2) 
“Down with Everyone Who’s Up” (reprise) (Philip Loeb, The Army, William Gaxton); (3) “It Isn’t What 
You Did” (sequence includes “I’m About to Be a Mother,” from Of Thee I Sing} (Soldiers, William Gaxton, 
Committee Members, Philip Loeb, Lois Moran); and (4) “Mine” (reprise) (William Gaxton, Lois Moran, 
Company); [Let ‘Em Eat Caviar” (Philip Loeb, Ensemble) (see below})|; “Hanging Throttlebottom in the 
Morning” (George Kirk, Ensemble} 

Note: The Complete Lyrics of Ira Gershwin indicates “Let Em Eat Caviar” was intended for, but not used, 
in the musical. However, programs throughout the New York run include the song as the show’s penulti- 
mate number (sung by Philip Loeb and the ensemble). The collection also states that the song is “entirely” 
lost. The collection includes the lyric of “Oyez, Oyez, Oyez!” (for soldiers and spectators), and notes that 
while the song isn’t included in the New York programs, it may have been performed between the Base- 
ball Scene and The Trial of Throttlebottom (and that a “fragment” of the song is included in the Trial of 
Throttlebottom sequence). 


Well, it seems that love swept the country only so far and the flavor of Wintergreen didn’t last, and so in 
Let "Em Eat Cake (the sequel to Of Thee I Sing) Wintergreen (William Gaxton) and Throttlebottom (Victor 
Moore) aren’t reelected, and Tweedledee (Richard Temple} wins the presidency. So the former president, vice 
president, and the former First Lady Mary Wintergreen (Lois Moran) move to New York, organize a revolu- 
tion, and build up their own army. In the meantime, Mary runs a profitable shop that manufactures the blue 
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shirts worn by the revolutionists (whose placards include the plea “Down with Ismism”), Tweedledum is 
ousted from the White House, and Wintergreen moves back in (and sees that it’s painted blue), and everything 
seems to be going well until Wintergreen and the League of Nations disagree about war debts due the United 
States. 

The members of both the Supreme Court and the League of Nations join together in a baseball game in 
which the winner will determine the matter of the war debt (an amusing touch saw both the President of 
the Union League Club and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court played by the same actor, Ralph Riggs). 
But the issue of the war debts isn’t resolved, dissention is rife, and Wintergreen, Throttlebottom, and their 
friends are sentenced to die by the guillotine when revolutionist Kruger (Philip Loeb) sets himself up as the 
nation’s dictator. Mary saves the day when she reminds the ladies of the land that only the color blue can be 
worn during a revolution, but if Kruger is overthrown women can wear whatever colors they want. So Kru- 
ger is arrested, Tweedledee decides to take over Cuba, Wintergreen and Mary open a new clothing store, and 
Throttlebottom is elected president. 

Virtually the entire team from Of Thee I Sing was back for Let ’Em Eat Cake: librettists George S. 
Kaufman (who also returned as director) and Morrie Ryskind, lyricist Ira Gershwin, composer George Gersh- 
win, producer Sam H. Harris, co-orchestrator William Daly (who here was also the musical director}, and cast 
members William Gaxton, Victor Moore, Lois Moran, Florenz Ames, Ralph Riggs, Dudley Clements, Harold 
Moffet, Edward H. Robins, and George E. Mack. And two songs (“Wintergreen for President” and “I’m About 
to Be a Mother”) were held over for the new production. But lightning didn’t strike twice, and the musical 
lasted for just twelve weeks. 

The book included many clever conceits and situations: We’re told that although the manufacturing of 
shirts is fine, a revolution is such “a typical goy idea”; when in order to save Wintergreen from the guillotine, 
Mary begins to sing “I’m About to Be a Mother” (from Of Thee I Sing}, Kruger informs her she can’t “get away 
with that again”; when Mary wants to sing a reprise of “Mine” with Wintergreen, Kruger tells her to make 
it snappy and sing “just one chorus!”; and we're informed by Throttlebottom that Diana Devereaux, whom 
Wintergreen jilted in Of Thee I Sing, has sent him a letter with the happy news that the French ambassador 
is mailing a “special” guillotine to the United States for Wintergreen’s and Throttlebottom’s executions. 

Despite all the jokes, Let "Em Eat Cake was nonetheless sour and cynical with mean-spiritedness. The 
talk of revolution, the idea of replacing the republic with a dictatorship, and the thought of the beloved 
Throttlebottom heading for the gallows were all alien to the genial spirit and satire of Of Thee I Sing, and the 
new musical disappointed critics and audiences. And despite its melodic score and clever lyrics, the general 
consensus was that the Gershwins were perhaps not at the top of their form. The score yielded just one stan- 
dard, the ingratiating ballad “Mine” for Wintergreen and Mary, and it’s notable that the show’s cynical tone 
even permeated the staging of that song, so the romantic lyric was undercut by a singing ensemble’s interjec- 
tion of sarcastic asides throughout the duet. Perhaps the score’s intrinsic appeal was lost when appended to 
the dour book, because the 1987 concert production by the Brooklyn Academy of Music (see below) utilized 
a pared-down book and the score sparkled. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “wild, taut, witty, pessimistic bludgeoning of knavish 
politics” offered a “hilarious” first act and then a “merciless,” “mirthless,” and “considerably less amusing” 
second one. The authors became too “overwrought to be funny,” their “hatreds triumphed over their sense of 
humor,” and their “wit” defeated their “purposes.” The story was too “complex,” the satire “undisciplined,” 
and the overall “bitter” and “hysterical mood” overtook what should have been an “entertainment.” 

In a follow-up piece, Atkinson noted that Ira Gershwin’s lyrics had “more skill and versatility” than his 
work for Of Thee I Sing, and were “suave, idiomatic and droll” and “lively with enthusiasm.” But George 
Gershwin’s music had “more style than thought” and didn’t match the earlier work. Atkinson noted that 
“nothing redeems the promise of the sparkling overture,” but said upon a second hearing “some of the score 
improves upon acquaintance” (he singled out “Union Square,” “On and On and On,” and “Mine”). 

W.G. (Wolcott Gibbs) in the New Yorker said the musical was “accomplished” but “faintly anticlimactic” 
when compared to its predecessor. Some of the humor was “dated,” and like Atkinson he didn’t find anything 
funny in death-by-guillotine. Otherwise, Cake was a “superior exhibit, witty and knowing and thoughtfully 
executed,” the score had “admirable vitality,” Gaxton and Moran seemed to have “acquired greater confidence 
and ease” in their roles, and Broadway was “treated again to the eternal tragedy” of Moore’s Throttlebottom. 

An unsigned review in Time said the first-nighters applauded when they heard the familiar music of 
“Wintergreen for President” during the opening scene, but when the final curtain fell “there was an embar- 
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rassing dearth of applause” and there was “grumbling” that Cake was “a poorly warmed-over dish.” The 
show’s book wandered “dreamily away into demented unreality,” much of the humor fell “quite flat,” the 
“antiphonal choral numbers [had now] grown longer and more tedious” than when the composer had first 
used them in Strike Up the Band, and the lyrics were “simply slovenly, lazy work.” But Moore was “even 
funnier” than before, and while Wintergreen promised cake to the masses and Tweedledee promised caviar, 
Throttlebottom promised pistachio ice cream. 

During the run, two songs were dropped, “Climb Up the Social Ladder” and “When Judges Doff the Er- 
mine” (aka “No Better Way to Start a Case”}. “First Lady and First Gent” was dropped prior to the Boston 
tryout, and the Complete Lyrics notes that most of the music is lost. However, much later the music for the 
number was reconstructed by Kay Swift, and when the work was revived by the Berkshire Theatre Festival 
at the Berkshire Playhouse on June 28, 1978 (with Tony Roberts, Arnold Stang, and Spring Fairbank), the 
song was restored (and sung by the characters of Kruger and Trixie [played in 1978 by Daniel Robertson and 
Suzanne Lederer], who would have performed the number in 1933). 

On March 18, 1987, the Brooklyn Academy of Music presented a limited-run of Of Thee I Sing and Let 
"Em Eat Cake on a double-bill concert with Larry Kert (Wintergreen), Jack Gilford (Throttlebottom), and 
Maureen McGovern (Mary), and both works were released on two-LP and two-CD sets by CBS Records (LP 
# 52M-422522 and CD # M2K-42522). The collection Gershwin Concert (London Records CD # 443-900-2) 
by the Boston Pops Orchestra conducted by Arthur Fiedler includes (in an overture format) a medley of songs 
from Let ’Em Eat Cake. 

The script was published in hardback by Alfred A. Knopf in 1933, and The Complete Lyrics of Ira Gersh- 
win includes all the used and unused lyrics. 

Let ’Em Eat Cake was one of the first musicals to suffer from sequelitis, a theatrical disease for which 
there is seemingly no known cure. Cake followed the enormously popular and successful Of Thee I Sing, but 
couldn’t manage more than three months on Broadway, and as the decades went by a number of hit musicals 
spawned unsuccessful sequels, including: The Boy Friend (London, 1953)/Divorce Me, Darling (London, 1965), 
Bye Bye Birdie (1960)/Bring Back Birdie (1981); Annie (1977}/Annie 2: Miss Hannigan’s Revenge (1990); and 
The Best Little Whorehouse in Texas (1978)/The Best Little Whorehouse Goes Public (1994). 


ROBERTA 


“A New Musical Comepy” 


Theatre: New Amsterdam Theatre 

Opening Date: November 18, 1933; Closing Date: July 21, 1934 

Performances: 295 

Book and Lyrics: Otto Harbach 

Music: Jerome Kern 

Based on Alice Duer Miller’s 1933 novel Gowns by Roberta. 

Direction: Hassard Short (uncredited); Producer: Max Gordon; Choreography: John Lonergan (uncredited); 
José Limon (“of the Charles Weidman Group”); Scenery: Clark Robinson; Costumes: Kiviette (for more 
information, see below); Lighting: Hassard Short (uncredited); Musical Direction: Victor Baravalle 

Cast: George Murphy (Billy Boyden], Raymond E. Middleton (aka Ray Middleton) (John Kent), Helen Gray 
(Sophie Teale), The California Collegians (Lou Wood, Herb Montei, Ray Adams, Allan Jones, Neil Wood, 
Rene Du Plessis, and Fred MacMurray) (Huckleberry Haines’ Orchestra), Bob Hope (Huckleberry Haines}, 
Roberta Beatty (Mrs. Teale), Fay Templeton (Aunt Minnie, aka Roberta), Tamara (aka Tamara Drasin) 
(Stephanie), Bobette Christine (Angele), Sydney Greenstreet (Lord Henry Delves), Lyda Roberti (Mme. 
Nunez, aka Clementina Scharwenka), William Hain (Ladislaw), Marion Ross (Mme. Grandet), Nayan 
Pearce (Luella), Mavis Walsh (Marie), Ed Jerome (M. Leroux], Berenice Alaire (Sidonie), Gretchen Sher- 
man (Buyer), Virginia Whitmore (Flower Girl}, William Torpey (Bartender), George Djimos (Singer at Café 
Russe), Stanislaw Sarmatoff (Proprietor of Café Russe); Debutantes at Alpha Beta Pi Fraternity House: 
Carole Renwick, Dorothy Lane, Aida Conkey, Norma Butler, Ruth Shaw, Rosalie Trego, Barbara Wil- 
liams, Evelyn Monte, Elsie Behrens, Bunny Hallow; Members of Alpha Beta Pi: Bert Doughty, Vernon 
Hammer, Buddy Hertelle, Jack Douglas, John Muccio, Michael Alvarez, Bob Gray, John Peters, Jimmy 
Ryan, Leon Alton, Bob Barrett; Mannequins at Roberta’s: Edna Johnson, Florence Chumbecos, Lillian 
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Lamonte, Phyllis Cameron, Catherine Laughlin, Barbara Child, Tania Sanina, Rose Gale, Barbara Adams, 
Virginia Whitmore, Ruth Hamilton, Josephine Roberts, Sally Bynum, Lola DeLille, Clara Waring, Sandra 
Walters, Peggy Fish 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time at Haverhill College in the United States and in Paris. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Prologue—"Let’s Begin” (George Murphy, Ensemble); “Alpha, Beta, Pi” (aka “Madrigal”) (Bob Hope, 
George Murphy, Raymond E. Middleton, Ensemble); “You’re Devastating” (Bob Hope); and “Let’s Begin” 
(reprise) (George Murphy, Raymond E. Middleton, Bob Hope, Male Ensemble); “You’re Devastating” (re- 
prise) (Tamara); “Yesterdays” (Fay Templeton); “Something’s Got to Happen” (aka “Something Had to 
Happen”) (Lyda Roberti, Bob Hope, Raymond E. Middleton); “Prose Recital” (aka “Rhapsody in Prose”) 
(Bob Hope); “The Touch of Your Hand” (Tamara, William Hain); “Scene and Pas de Seul” (Berenice Alaire, 
Mavis Walsh, Marion Ross, Nayan Pearce}; “The Showing at Roberta’s”: Sales No. 27/“On the Beach” 
(Mannequin: Barbara Adams); Sales No. 28/“On the Avenue” (Mannequin: Sally Bynum]; Sales No. 
29/“Radiant” (“Suitable for Easter”) (Mannequin: Peggy Fish}; Sales No. 30/“The Kick-Off” (“The Cocktail 
Dress”) (Mannequin: Clara Waring); Sales No. 31/“A Day in the Country” (Mannequin: Josephine Roberts); 
Sales No. 33/“Innocence Abroad” (Mannequin: “Sandra Walters); Sales No. 34/“Chartreuse Green” (Man- 
nequin: Edna Johnson); Sales No. 35/“Glamour” (Mannequin: Dorothy Atkins); Sales No. 36/“And So to 
Bed” (Mannequin: Lillian Lamonte]; Sales No. 37/“Seventh Heaven” (Mannequin: Tania Sania); Sales No. 
38/“Devastating” (Mannequin: Nayan Pearce); Sales No. 39/Group—“Shadows of Silver” (Florence Chum- 
becos, Phyllis Cameron, Catherine Laughlin, Ruth Fisher, Barbara Adams, Rose Gale, and Josephine Rob- 
erts) (choreography by José Limon of the Charles Weidman Group); “Preview”—"The Bride’s Soliloquy” 
(The Bride: Lyda Roberti; The Bridesmaids: Carole Renwick, Dorothy Lane, Aida Conkey, Norma Butler, 
Rosalie Trego, Evelyn Monte, Elsie Behrens, Virginia Whitmore; The Pages: Ruth Shaw, and Bunny Hal- 
low); “I'll Be Hard to Handle” (lyric by Bernard Dougall) (Lyda Roberti); Finaletto (Company) 

Act Two: “Hot Spot” (Lyda Roberti, George Murphy, Mavis Walsh, Bobette Christine, Nayan Pearce, and 
also sung by character of Valerie [performer’s name not listed in program]); “(When Your Heart’s on 
Fire) Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” (Tamara); “Let’s Begin” (reprise) (Bob Hope, Tamara), “Dance Finaletto” 
(George Murphy, Helen Gray); “Something’s Got to Happen” (aka “Something Had to Happen”) (reprise} 
(Lyda Roberti, Ray Middleton); “Let’s Begin” (reprise) (Bob Hope, Ray Middleton, Lyda Roberti, Sydney 
Greenstreet}; “Roberta’s Employees’ Entertainment”: (1) “Sewing Department Dance” (Girls and Boys); 
(2) “Don’t Ask Me Not to Sing” (Huckleberry Haines and His Orchestra)—Neil Wood (as “Bing Crosby”), 
Herb Montei (“Ruth Etting”), Lou Wood (“Ethel Merman”), Fred MacMurray (“Rudy Vallee”), Allan Jones 
(“Morton Downey”), Ray Adams (“Arthur Tracy, the Street Singer”), and Rene Du Plessis (“Helen Mor- 
gan”), and (3) “The Touch of Your Hand” (reprise) (Tamara, William Hains); Finaletto; “Dressing Stepha- 
nie” (Tamara, Nayan Pearce, Marion Ross, Mavis Walsh); “Scene Music” (unidentified song) (George Dji- 
mos); “Entrance of Clementina Scharwenka”: “I'll Be Hard to Handle” (reprise) (Lyda Roberti); “Entrance 
of Stephanie” (Tamara); Finale (Company} 


For some, Jerome Kern’s Roberta was a step backward for the composer of Show Boat, The Cat and the 
Fiddle, and Music in the Air. These musical plays had in one way or another pushed the boundaries of lyric 
storytelling and offered fresh and innovative subject matter. Roberta, on the other hand, was an old-fashioned 
musical comedy set in the world of a chic Parisian modiste called Roberta. But how can a show be a step 
backward when it includes “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” one of the towering ballads in the history of the 
American musical? Kern’s rapturous music transcended the somewhat ordinary book and yielded treasure 
after treasure. Besides the haunting “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” which quickly became a classic, there were 
a number of gorgeous ballads, some stately and some sprightly (“Yesterdays,” “The Touch of Your Hand,” 
“You're Devastating,” “Let’s Begin,” “Something’s Got to Happen” aka “Something Had to Happen”); a col- 
lege song (“Alpha, Beta, Pi” aka “Madrigal”); and a rambunctious and slightly naughty comic warning (“I'll 
Be Hard to Handle”), which seems to have been knocked out of the ballpark by Lyda Roberti, who played 
Clementina Scharwenka, Roberta’s “star customer.” 
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The story centers on young college fullback John Kent (Raymond E. Middleton), who inherits the modiste 
from his Aunt Minnie (Fay Templeton). Stephanie (Tamara) is Roberta’s manager, and soon she and John fall 
in love and plan to marry. John later discovers Stephanie is a bona fide princess, a White Russian who is Ro- 
berta’s manager by day but otherwise is revered by the Russian émigré populace in Paris. Other characters are 
the hellcat Scharwenka; Aunt Minnie’s friend Lord Henry Delves (Sydney Greenstreet); Roberta’s doorman, 
Ladislaw (William Hain}, who is Stephanie’s cousin and is himself a Russian émigré and prince; and John’s 
friends Billy Boyden (George Murphy) and band leader Huckleberry Haines (Bob Hope). Huckleberry is the 
conductor and lead crooner of his own orchestra, which was played by the California Collegians, a group of 
seven singers and musicians (which included Fred MacMurray and Allan Jones) who had earlier appeared in 
Cole Porter’s 1929 musical Fifty Million Frenchmen and Arthur Schwartz and Howard Dietz’s 1930 revue 
Three’s a Crowd. (As the members of Huckleberry Haines’s Orchestra, the California Collegians were an 
onstage band and weren’t part of the regular musicians in the pit.} 

The musical was indifferently received during its tryout in Philadelphia, and so producer Max Gordon 
built up the production by sinking extra money into costumes and décor, and by the time the show reached 
New York its initial capitalization of approximately $80,000 had soared to $110,000 (for comparison purposes, 
when Oklahoma! opened ten years later it cost roughly $80,000 to mount). Photographs from the show reveal 
a lavish production, and one photo of a scene in Willy’s American Bar in Paris boasts what may be the best- 
stocked bar this side of Prohibition. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the show’s “humors” were “no great shakes” and were 
“smugly declaimed” by Hope, who “insists upon being the life of the party and who would be more amusing 
if he were Fred Allen.” Harbach’s lyrics weren't “gems,” and Kern’s music served “its purpose” but “with- 
out the distinction” he brought to Show Boat and Music in the Air. Atkinson singled out four songs: “Al- 
pha, Beta, Pi” (“a good male chorus fraternity song”); “You’re Devastating” (a “workmanlike theme song”); 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” (a “folksong” performed “enchantingly” by Tamara); and “The Touch of Your 
Hand” (which Tamara and Hain sang “with the rapture it deserves”). Another song (no doubt “T’ll Be Hard to 
Handle”) was “a piece in the vernacular for Lyda Roberti, who keeps it there.” Atkinson was not amused by 
Roberti and found her “coarse, shrill and gauche, which are virtues upon occasion.” But he noted that “the 
audience adores her derriere horseplay.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker complained that the show’s comic moments offered “some of the 
most immature gags ever conceived by the adult mind,” and quickly noted he assumed it was an “adult 
mind” because “no child could have had the stamina to stay up so late at rehearsals as must have been nec- 
essary in the fight to keep them in” (when a “new quipster” named Bob Hope said “She’s given me the air,” 
someone responds with, “Oh, I thought you said she had given you an heir!”|. Otherwise, Benchley predicted 
Hope would shortly be in the “front rank of talking bandmasters as soon as he gets something to say which 
does not bring the blush of shame to his cheeks.” As for Roberti, she “makes her lines good, whether they 
are or not.” She was an “irresistible force,” and it was “practically impossible not to give in to her.” And she 
put “an end, for all time, to the dignity of silks and satins’” when, among bridesmaids and train-bearers and 
dressed in “royal bride’s array,” she proceeded “to destroy both the God of Love and the God of Fashion” 
when she tore into “I’ll Be Hard to Handle.” Benchley said that after this sequence “we may expect no more 
bridal numbers.” 

An unsigned review in Time quoted another of the evening's gags (“I wish I were in Russia. I’d put her on 
the Five Year Plan”) and noted Kern had supplied six “excellent” songs (and singled out three, “Let’s Begin,” 
“Alpha, Beta, Pi,” and “T’ll Be Hard to Handle”). Robert Garland in the New York World-Telegram reported 
that as he left the theatre he tried to sing the one about smoke getting in your eyes, but by the time he reached 
the sidewalk he was humming “The Last Round-Up” (which a few weeks later was interpolated into the score 
of the new Ziegfeld Follies). 

Because the New York reviews were cool, the musical had a few money-losing weeks at the beginning of 
the run. But in his biography of Kern, Gerald Bordman suggests three reasons why Roberta’s fortunes turned 
and allowed the show to become the second-longest-running musical of the season (after As Thousands 
Cheer) and the season’s longest-running book musical: first, the so-called carriage-trade attended the show, 
and their presence made the gossip columns and perhaps piqued interest in the show among the general pub- 
lic; second, the season was lean on book musicals, and those that opened (Shady Lady, Hold Your Horses, Let 
Em Eat Cake) quickly closed, and so Roberta was virtually the only new book musical in town, and third, 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” became one of the biggest song hits of the era and helped spur tickets sales. In 
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fact, a number of songs from the score were recorded and became popular, and a program from a few months 
into the run featured an advertisement of various recordings available from the score, including “Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes,” “Let’s Begin,” “The Touch of Your Hand,” and “Something’s Got to Happen” (aka “Something 
Had to Happen”). As a result, Roberta settled in for a long run, and later in the season the Times announced 
that RKO had bought the film rights for $65,000. 

During the tryout, the musical was titled Gowns by Roberta, and John Lonergan was credited with the 
choreography and Kiviette with the costumes. Kern was the production’s original director, but after the Phila- 
delphia notices Gordon brought in Hassard Short to stage the show (the New York program didn’t provide any 
directorial credits). For New York, the program’s title page didn’t credit a choreographer either, but within 
the list of musical numbers José Limén (“of the Charles Weidman Group”) was cited for the dance that fol- 
lowed the sequence “The Showing at Roberta’s,” and it seems likely that the “Sewing Department Dance” 
(aka “Sewing Department Divertissement”], “Dance Finaletto,” and others performed during the tryout and 
that remained in the New York production were by Lonergan. 

For Roberta’s post-Broadway tour, the credits for the title page reinstated Lonergan’s name as choreogra- 
pher and Kiviette was credited as the costume designer. Victor Baravalle was the musical director, but soon 
after the New York opening he was succeeded by Max Meth. During the tryout, the characters of Sophie Teale 
and her mother Mrs. Teale were respectively played by Julie Johnson and Gretchen Sherman, and they were 
replaced by Helen Gray and Roberta Beatty. 

The title page of the New York program credited the gowns to Madame Tafel and the furs to Max Koch, 
but another credit page also cited Kiviette, Aris, Sally Victor, Eaves Costume Company, Simon Ackerman 
Clothes, Inc., C. Dobler and Co., Earl Benham, and Botony. For “novelty fabrics,” Frank Associates, Liberty 
Lace, Jerry Lehman, and Velvet Guide were cited, and all the jewelry worn in the show came from Saks-Fifth 
Avenue. There was even a credit for “smoking accessories,” courtesy of the House of Comoy. 

The song “Armful of Trouble” (sung by Bob Hope, Julie Johnson, George Murphy, and Gretchen Sherman) 
was cut early in the tryout and was temporarily replaced by “You Inspire a Mad Desire” (sung by Bob Hope, 
George Murphy, and Julie Johnson), and it too was dropped. “Clementina” was also cut (the tryout program 
indicates it was sung by Lyda Roberti and ensemble, but the liner notes for the New World Records’ 2014 
studio cast recording [see below] indicates George Murphy also participated in the song); and “The Showing 
at Roberta’s” was revised. Three sequences in “Roberta’s Employees’ Entertainment” were cut: one dealt with 
a girl in a tub; a second with a girl (and a boy) on a beach; and the third with a girl in bed and a doctor (no 
indication if he was there professionally or personally). 

Once the musical opened in New York and “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” emerged as a huge hit, the song 
was restaged. According to the liner notes for the New World recording, the song had originally been per- 
formed in three parts throughout the scene in Willy’s American Bar, and each song section had been separated 
by dialogue sequences. Because of the song’s enormous popularity and in order to allow the audience to hear 
it in a complete version, the number was restaged so that Tamara could sing it through, with no dialogue 
interruptions. 

The music for “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” had originally been written for a scene change in Show Boat, 
but wasn’t used in that production, and later Kern reorchestrated the music and it emerged in march time 
as the theme music for a projected radio show. Harbach suggested that Kern readapt the music in a slower 
tempo, and what resulted is one of the most glorious songs in all musical theatre (perhaps its only equal 
is Kern’s “All the Things You Are” from Very Warm for May). “Don’t Ask Me Not to Sing” was intended 
for The Cat and the Fiddle, but went unused, and for Roberta was used to felicitous effect when it served 
to parody popular singers of the day; as the band leader, Hope introduced “Bing Crosby” (Hope and Crosby, 
now they might make an interesting duo), “Ruth Etting,” “Ethel Merman,” “Rudy Vallee” (parodied by 
Fred MacMurray), “Morton Downey” (parodied by Allan Jones), “Arthur Tracy, the Street Singer,” and 
“Helen Morgan,” all of whom performed their versions of “Don’t Ask Me Not to Sing” (because all the 
performers in the sequence were the California Collegians, “Ruth,” “Ethel,” and “Helen” were all parodied 
by male singers). 

The music for “You're Devastating” had first been heard as “Do I Do Wrong?” in the 1928 London musi- 
cal Blue Eyes with a lyric by Graham John (the London cast recording of the song is included in the World 
Records’ collection Jerome Kern in London). The lyric for “T’ll Be Hard to Handle” was written by Harbach’s 
nephew Bernard Dougall, who was brought into the musical when Harbach asked Kern if the young man 
could write the lyric for the song, a lyric that turned out to be one of the most sparkling of the era. 
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Much has been made of Harbach’s use of rather awkward word choices, particularly forsooth in “Yester- 
days” and chaffed in “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes.” But there may have been good reasons for Harbach’s admit- 
tedly strange choices. “Yesterdays” was a bittersweet memory song for Aunt Minnie (who dies early in the 
first act), and perhaps forsooth was used to give the lyric a nostalgic and slightly quaint touch to emphasize 
Minnie’s age. 

In the context of the musical, “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” is supposed to be a Russian folk-like ballad 
that Stephanie, dressed in Russian peasant garb and strumming a guitar, sings as part of an entertainment in 
Willy’s American Bar. Defined in the program as a “proverb,” the song warns that smoke gets in your eyes 
when love’s flame burns out. Maybe Harbach’s use of the word chaffed was to provide a somewhat rustic and 
slightly mysterioso touch for the number. (A production photo of Tamara in peasant dress makes a stunning 
contrast to a photo in the later “Entrance of Stephanie” scene, where she’s bedecked in gown, ermine, tiara, 
and jewels.]} 

Forsooth and chaffed make me wince a lot less than a word choice that pops up for the hushed and lovely 
ballad “You're Devastating.” The devastating lady in question is told she’s destined for “purple-hued throne 
rooms” and is “fashioned for princes to see,” and then pow! the heightened romanticism falls with a thud as 
the song’s final word tells the lady that she’s swell. 

“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” has received numerous recordings, the first of which was by Gertrude Niesen, 
who recorded it a week before the first tryout performance. Two weeks after the Broadway premiere, Tamara 
recorded the song and her version is included in the two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Sony/ 
Met Records # MET-802-CD}. The song became a hit all over again in 1958 when a rendition by the singing 
group The Platters sold a million copies and made the Hit Parade, the last time a Kern song would enjoy such 
posthumous popularity. 

After the Broadway closing, the musical went on tour for about seven months with Broadway cast mem- 
bers Tamara, Fay Templeton, Ray Middleton, Sydney Greenstreet, and the California Collegians; Marty May 
played Huckleberry Haines and Odette Myrtil was Scharwenka. As noted above, for the tour the program’s 
title page credited John Lonergan for the choreography and Kiviette for the costume designs. 

There are four studio cast versions of the score. The first was released in 1946 by Decca Records (78 RPM 
# DA-374; later issued on ten-inch LP # DL-8007; and then on CD by Decca Broadway # 440-018-731 -2) and 
the cast includes Kitty Carlisle, Alfred Drake, and Paula Lawrence (the CD set also includes a 1951 studio 
cast recording of Song of Norway). 

In 1952, the Columbia Records studio cast album (LP # CL-6220/LM-1765; later issued on LP # OS-2530/ 
OL-7030; and then later released on CD by DRG # 19073) includes Joan Roberts, Jack Cassidy, Portia Nelson, 
and Stephen Douglass, and added two songs from the 1935 film version (“I Won’t Dance” and “Lovely to Look 
At”) (see below). 

In 1961, Reader’s Digest released a boxed set of nine LPs titled Reader’s Digest Treasury of Great Operet- 
tas (# RD-40-N9), and while Roberta is more musical comedy than operetta, its inclusion in the collection is 
more than welcome and offers six songs from the score with a cast that includes Anna Moffo, Stanley Grover, 
and Jean Sanders. 

The most invaluable recording of the score is the two-CD set released by New World Records (# 8076-2) in 
2014. Larry Moore and Sean O’Donoghue’s liner notes indicate “it would be inaccurate to call this recording 
the 1933 Broadway version of Roberta” because “too little exists to establish an authentic text.” But certainly 
this Roberta is the best we’ll ever get, and it’s clearly as close to the original version as we'll ever hear. The 
cast includes Annalene Beechey, Kim Criswell, Jason Graae, Patrick Cummings, Tally Sessions, and Diana 
Montague, and Rob Berman is the conductor of the Orchestra of Ireland, which for the recording includes 
thirty-one musicians. The bonus tracks feature the cut song “Armful of Trouble” and the two songs added 
for the 1935 film version (“I Won’t Dance” and “Lovely to Look At”). 

As noted, RKO bought the film rights, and in 1935 Roberta was released with Irene Dunne (Stephanie), 
Randolph Scott (John Kent), Fred Astaire (Haines), Ginger Rogers (in effect, playing two characters; see below), 
Helen Westley (Aunt Minnie], and, in an unbilled role of a model, Lucille Ball (this was Ball’s first of three 
brief appearances in an Astaire and Rogers film musical, and it was followed by Top Hat in 1935 and Follow 
the Fleet in 1936). The screenplay is generally faithful to the musical’s script, and adds a delightful bit of ma- 
larkey by giving Rogers two roles: she’s known by all as a temperamental European nightclub entertainer by 
the name of Scharwenka but is actually one Lizzie Gatz from the United States. This conceit allowed Rogers 
to affect a Lyda Roberti impersonation for the “European” side of her character, and Rogers’s “T’ll Be Hard 
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to Handle” emerges as an insider-tribute to the singing comedian earlier known to New York audiences as 
“Broadway’s preferred Polish blonde.” 

Directed by William A. Seiter, the film was a huge success, and included four songs from the stage pro- 
duction (“Let’s Begin,” “T’ll Be Hard to Handle,” “Yesterdays,” and “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes”) along with 
two that were heard as underscoring (“The Touch of Your Hand” and “You’re Devastating”). The film added 
two songs that became hits. “I Won’t Dance” had originally been heard in Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II’s 
1934 London musical Three Sisters, where it was introduced by Adele Dixon, Richard Dolman, and chorus; 
a revised lyric was used in the film, and the words are officially credited to Oscar Hammerstein II, Otto Har- 
bach, Dorothy Fields, and Jimmy McHugh. “Lovely to Look At” was written for the film version, with lyric 
by Fields and McHugh. (In Show Music, Steven Suskin reports that McHugh had no part in the lyric writing 
for these two songs, but was “contractually entitled to coauthor billing.”) The film is included in the Warner 
Home Video DVD collection Turner Classic Movies: Greatest Classic Films Collection, Astaire and Rogers, 
Volume Two (which also features Flying Down to Rio, Follow the Fleet, and The Story of Vernon and Irene 
Castle) and is also available on DVD by the Warner Brothers Archive Collection. 

MGM made the second film version of Roberta, which was released as Lovely to Look At in 1952. Di- 
rected by Mervyn LeRoy (and with the fashion show directed by Vincente Minnelli), the cast includes Kath- 
ryn Grayson, Red Skelton, Howard Keel, Marge and Gower Champion, Ann Miller, Zsa Zsa Gabor, and Kurt 
Kasznar. Although the story and characters were greatly altered for the screenplay, the film included a number 
of Kern’s songs. From the original stage production, five were retained (“T’ll Be Hard to Handle,” “Yesterdays,” 
“You're Devastating,” “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” and “The Touch of Your Hand”); the two songs added to 
the 1935 film were used (“I Won’t Dance” and “Lovely to Look At”); one song heard in the stage production 
(“Don’t Ask Me Not to Sing”) was now “Opening Night” with an additional lyric by Dorothy Fields; and two 
(“Armful of Trouble” and “Clementine”) which were cut during the original tryout were respectively heard 
as “The Most Exciting Night” and “Lafayette” with either altered or completely new lyrics by Fields. The 
film’s soundtrack was released by Rhino Records (CD # RHM2-7842) and includes unused outtakes, unused 
extended outtakes, and partial outtake versions of some of the score’s songs (the recording also includes tracks 
from the 1951 MGM musical Texas Carnival, lyrics by Dorothy Fields and music by Harry Warren). The film 
was released on DVD by the Warner Brothers Archive Collection. 

In between the two film versions was a May 14, 1943, CBS radio adaptation on the Philip Morris Play- 
house that featured Mary Martin and William Gargan. 

There were two television versions, both of which starred Bob Hope and were aired on NBC. The first was 
shown on September 19, 1958, with Hope (Haines), Anna Maria Alberghetti (Stephanie], Janis Paige (Schar- 
wenka}, and Howard Keel (John Kent; for the 1952 film version, Keel played the role of Tony Naylor, a new 
character added for the film). 

The second television version was telecast on November 6, 1969, and was taken from a taped staging at 
Southern Methodist University’s Bob Hope Theatre in Dallas, Texas. The fashion show designs were created 
by Hubert de Givenchy, the orchestra was conducted by Les Brown, and besides Hope (as Haines), the cast 
included John Davidson (John Kent), Michele Lee (Stephanie], Clifford David (Ladislaw), Ann Shoemaker 
(Aunt Minnie}, and, in a reprise of her role in the 1958 television adaptation, Janis Paige as Scharwenka. Songs 
retained for this version were “Yesterdays,” “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” “Lovely to Look At,” “Something’s 
Got to Happen” aka “Something Had to Happen,” “T’ll Be Hard to Handle,” “I Won’t Dance,” “The Touch of 
Your Hand,” and “Let’s Begin.” 

Bordman referred to the carriage trade who attended Roberta, and it’s worth noting that an influential 
fictional character also attended the musical. In Vera Caspary’s 1942 mystery Laura, the famous and waspish 
newspaper columnist Waldo Lydecker (played by Clifton Webb in the classic 1944 film version of the novel) 
mentions that he took his protégé Laura to see Roberta, and the musical was her first opening night. Lydecker 
notes that the show was “all glitter and chic,” and he mentions that “Jerry” Kern “never surpassed” “Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes,” which was a “bittersweet froth of song, throatily sung by a Russian girl with a guitar.” 

As noted, the cast of Roberta was a distinguished one, with both established and up-and-coming perform- 
ers. Musical comedy legend Fay Templeton had officially retired in 1912 but occasionally made appearances, 
and Roberta and its sweetly nostalgic “Yesterdays” provided a fitting swan song to one of the great ladies of 
the musical stage; she clearly must have enjoyed her experience with the musical, and after the Broadway 
run she appeared in the lengthy national tour. Bob Hope of course became one of the best-known entertainers 
of them all, and both Sydney Greenstreet and Fred MacMurray soon found success in films, Greenstreet in 
a series of memorable Warner Brothers’ films—mvysteries (The Maltese Falcon, 1941), dramas (Casablanca; 
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1942), and comedies (Christmas in Connecticut; 1945)—and MacMurray in a number of comedy and dra- 
matic roles, including Remember the Night (1940), Double Indemnity (1944), and The Apartment (1960), not 
to mention the long-running (1960-1972) ABC (and later CBS) television series My Three Sons. Allan Jones 
enjoyed a singing career on the screen; in the Marx Brothers’ 1935 film A Night at the Opera he and Kitty 
Carlisle introduced “Alone” and in the 1937 film The Firefly he introduced what became his signature song, 
“The Donkey Serenade,” one of the most popular film songs of its era. 

Ray Middleton went on to become one of Broadway’s stalwart leading men. His distinguished career 
spanned more than three decades, and in solos, duets, or group numbers he introduced a number of memo- 
rable songs: “How Can You Tell an American?” (Kurt Weill’s Knickerbocker Holiday, 1938); “The Girl That 
I Marry,” “My Defenses Are Down,” “They Say It’s Wonderful,” “Anything You Can Do,” and “There’s No 
Business Like Show Business” (as Frank Butler in Irving Berlin’s Annie Get Your Gun, 1946); “Here I'll Stay” 
(Kurt Weill and Alan Jay Lerner’s Love Life; 1948), and “The Dubbing,” aka “Knight of the Woeful Counte- 
nance” (as The Innkeeper in Man of La Mancha; 1965). When Ezio Pinza left South Pacific, it was Middleton 
who succeeded him in the role of Emile de Becque. 

There seems to have been no middle ground regarding Lyda Roberti: either you loved her and kneeled to 
worship, or you left the room. She made few recordings, but the two or three that exist are quite wonderful 
and convey an electric take-no-prisoners comic personality. In her few films (such as Million Dollar Legs, 
1932, and College Rhythm, 1934), she emerges as a tongue-in-cheek combination of Jean Harlow and Gracie 
Allen. Unfortunately, her career was cut short when she died in 1938 of a heart attack at the age of thirty-one. 

As noted, critic Robert Garland had mentioned how “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” turned into “The Last 
Round-Up” when he tried to sing it as he left the theatre, and the latter song was added to the next edition 
of the Ziegfeld Follies, which opened about six weeks after the premiere of Roberta. Singer Jane Froman ap- 
peared in that Follies, and, sadly, both she and Roberta's Tamara shared a tragic event ten years later when 
both were part of a USO entertainment tour in 1943. Their plane crashed in Portugal: Tamara died in the 
crash, and while Froman survived she was paralyzed in her legs. She not only had to deal with physical hard- 
ship for the rest of her life (including some thirty operations), she also reportedly never quite came to terms 
with having survived the accident. It turns out that for whatever reason she and Tamara switched seats on 
the plane, and Froman felt Tamara would have survived had she remained in her originally assigned seat. Fro- 
man’s story was told in the popular 1952 film With a Song in My Heart; she was portrayed by Susan Hayward, 
who received a Best Actress Oscar nomination, and Hayward’s singing voice was dubbed by Froman. 

Tamara’s tragically brief career was nonetheless a distinguished one. Within a period of five years she 
introduced five evergreens on Broadway (as solos or duets}: “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” and “The Touch of 
Your Hand” (Roberta); “T’ll Be Seeing You” and “I Can Dream, Can’t I?” (Right This Way), and “Get Out of 
Town” (Cole Porter’s Leave It to Me!). 


SHE LOVES ME NOT 


“A ComeEDY” 


Theatre: 46th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: November 20, 1933; Closing Date: circa October 1934 

Performances: 360 

Play: Howard Lindsay 

Songs: “After All, You’re All I’m After” and “She Loves Me Not” (lyrics by Edward Heyman and music by 
Arthur Schwartz). 

Based on the 1933 novel She Loves Me Not by Edward Hope (which had first been serialized in the Saturday 
Evening Post). 

Direction: Howard Lindsay; Producers: Dwight Deere Wiman and Tom Weatherly; Choreography: Incidental 
dances “arranged by” Andy Anderson; Scenery: Raymond Sovey; Costumes: Mme. Berthe, De Pinna, Wa- 
namaker’s, and Jay-Thorpe; Lighting: Uncredited 

Cast: Polly Walters (Curley Flagg), Harry Bellaver (Mugg Schnitzel), Ralph J. Locke (J.B.), Gerrie Worthing (A Ste- 
nographer), John Beal (Paul Lawton), Burgess Meredith (Buzz Jones), Philip Ober (Henry Broughton}, Frederic 
Voight (Phillip Laval), John T. Dwyer (Marshall Mercer), Florence Rice (Midge Mercer), Jack Byrne (Baldy 
O’Mara), Caroline Morrison (A Housekeeper), Nelson West (A Jailer), Charles D. Brown (A. Augustus Mc- 
Neal), Jerome Daly (J. Thorval Jones), Frances Brandt (Mrs. Arbuthnot), Jane Buchanan (Frances Arbuthnot), 
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Randall O’Neil (Joseph Arkle), Harold P. Flick (Abram Liebowitz}, Robert Bentzen (A Camera Man), Andy 
Anderson (Assistant Camera Man}, DeLancey Cleveland (Assistant Camera Man), John M. Kline (Charles 
M. Lawton), Helen Buck (A Stenographer), Allan Allen (Senator Gray), Maude Odell (A Mother), Edward M. 
Favor (A Father) 

The comedy was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Philadelphia, Princeton, New York City, Detroit, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Howard Lindsay’s knockabout farce She Loves Me Not received rave reviews, played for almost a year on 
Broadway, and has been filmed three times. Based on Edward Hope’s novel of the same name, the madcap 
story dealt with nightclub chorine Curley Flagg (Polly Walters) who witnesses a gangland murder, takes it on 
the lam, and hides out at Princeton, where she sneaks into the dormitory room of Paul Lawton (John Beal), 
who, along with his buddies, is only too glad to help out. At first, they disguise her as a boy and pawn her 
off as someone’s younger brother, and from there the situation explodes when the college administrators, the 
press, Hollywood, and the U.S. Senate become increasingly tangled up in the shenanigans. There was even 
time to spoof campus Communists, members of the mob, and serious-minded young lovers. Lindsay directed 
the production at breakneck speed, and the goings-on were complemented by Raymond Sovey’s honeycombed 
set, which sometimes allowed six simultaneous glimpses of the action and even included a spoof of newsreels 
that depicted an America caught up in the whirl of Curley’s dilemma and the boys’ impending expulsion from 
Princeton for their part in the scheme. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the audience “grew more and more helpless as this hare- 
brained comedy danced a leap-frog through imaginative absurdities.” The “enormously funny” show was “a 
stoutly packed comedy in which the fun seems inexhaustible,” the story “becomes madder in every scene,” 
and the action “races through a blaring evening without stumbling for a moment.” The “vastly enjoyable” 
comedy was a “rowdy, romping junket of fooling” with a “Falstaffian savor.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the “farcially fantastic” show glimmered with “human comedy, warmly 
and amiably observed,” and included a burlesque of a typical Triangle Club song. Robert Benchley in the New 
Yorker found the “finely satirical” work “stupendously” and “enormously” funny, and decided he’d never 
seen a comedy “build as Mr. Lindsay’s does.” At first, Benchley was “mildly amused and not entirely con- 
vinced,” and then the “hilarity increases,” the play became “more and more believable,” and the result was 
“as funny and satisfactory a show as you could spend your money on.” 

The script was published in paperback by Samuel French in 1935. Two contemporary recordings of the 
title song and “After All, You’re All I’m After” (both performed by original cast member John Beal) are in- 
cluded in the collection The Music of Arthur Schwartz Volume Two (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1975). 

The play has been filmed three times, as She Loves Me Not (1934), True to the Army (1942), and How to 
Be Very, Very Popular (1955). Released by Paramount and directed by Elliott Nugent, the cast of the first ver- 
sion included Bing Crosby, Miriam Hopkins, and Kitty Carlisle and included “Love in Bloom” (lyric by Leo 
Robin and music by Ralph Rainger), which became a hit (at least one source indicates the stage production’s 
“After All, You’re All I’m After” was retained for the film). 

The second version was released by Paramount in 1942 with Allan Jones, Ann Miller, Judy Canova, Jerry 
Colonna, and William Demarest, and the setting was changed from a college campus to a military base. The 
score was mostly by composer Harold Spina and lyricist Frank Loesser, and included “Wacky for Khaki” and 
“Jitterbug’s Lullaby.” 

The third film adaptation was released by Twentieth Century-Fox in 1955. Directed by Nunnally John- 
son, the cast included Betty Grable (in her final film), Robert Cummings, Charles Coburn, Sheree North, Fred 
Clark, Orson Bean, Alice Pearce, and Tommy Noonan. The title song was by Sammy Cahn and Jule Styne, 
and other songs were by Ken Darby and Lionel Newman and included “Shake, Rattle and Roll.” 


BLACKBIRDS (aka 1933-1934 EDITION / LEW LESLIE’S BLACKBIRDS) 


“A COLORFUL EXTRAVAGANZA” 


Theatre: Apollo Theatre 
Opening Date: December 2, 1933; Closing Date: December 30, 1933 
Performances: 25 
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Note: The revue opened on December 2, 1933, and closed on December 15 for revisions; a revised version 
reopened on December 25 and closed on December 30; both runs totaled twenty-five performances. 

Sketches: Nat N. Dorfman, Mann Holiner, Lew Leslie, and Charles Sherman 

Lyrics: Mann Holiner, Ned Washington, and Joseph Young 

Music: Alberta Nichols and Victor Young 

Direction: Lew Leslie; Producer: Sepia Guild Players, Inc. (Lew Leslie); Choreography: Al Richard; Scenery: 
Mabel A. Buell; Costumes: Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Ken Macomber 

Cast: Bill Robinson, John Mason, James Thomas Boxwill, Lionel Monagas, Henry Williams, Speedy Smith, 
Edith Wilson, Slappy Wallace, Eddie Hunter, Brady Jackson, John Worthy and Eddie Thompson, Kathryn 
Perry, Mary Mathews, Blue McAllister, Gretchen Branche, Louise Madison, Phil Scott, Al Richard, Mar- 
tha Thomas, Too Sweet, Pike Davis and His Continental Orchestra; Blackbirds Beauties: Toni Ellis, Baby 
Simmons, Evelyn Sheppard, Gertrude Williams, Louise Patterson, Deanie Gordon, Emma Smith, Inez 
Persaud, Thelma Williams, Muriel Cook, Maudine Simmons, Clarice Cook, Ronetta Hutchens, Lillian 
Roberts, Dorothy Saunders, Kathryn Evans; Show Girls: Inez Gray, Josephine Grier, Judy Sunshine, Cyn- 
thia Richardson, Viola Paradees, Alberta Castor; Cecil Mack’s Choir: Frank Jackson, Alonzo Bosan, James 
Skelton, W. E. Allen, Abner Dorsay, David Collins, Earl L. Sydnor, James Armstrong, Clarence Lenton, 
David Bethe, Eloise Uggams, Jessie Zachary, Anna Bell Ross, Ina Duncan, Laura Duncan, Musa Williams, 
Waldine Williams, Edythe Sewell 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Prologue (lyric by Mann Holiner, music by Alberta Nichols) (sequence includes Cecil Mack’s 
Choir and Blackbirds Beauties): (1) First Episode—“A Street in Harlem” (Policeman: James Skelton; 
Man: Lionel Monagas); (2) Second Episode—“A Harlem Flat” (Woman: Edith Wilson; Man: Eddie 
Hunter); (3) Third Episode—” Another Harlem Flat” (Woman: Musa Williams; Man: John Mason; Child: 
Martha Thomas); and (4) Fourth Episode—“ An Audition Back Stage” (Stage Director: Lionel Monagas; 
Dancers: John Worthy and Eddie Thompson; Comics: John Mason and Speedy Smith; Singers: Kathryn 
Perry, Gretchen Branche, Cecil Mack’s Choir, Blackbirds Beauties), “Great Gettin’ Up Mornin’” (James 
Thomas Boxwill and Cecil Mack’s Choir); “I’m Walkin’ the Chalk Line” (lyric by Mann Holiner, music 
by Alberta Nichols) (Henry Williams and Mary Mathews, assisted by Blackbirds Beauties and Brady 
Jackson); “What Price Accident?” (sketch by Charles Sherman) (Jasper: Speedy Smith; Luther: John Ma- 
son; Doctor: Eddie Hunter; Nurse: Mary Mathews; Attendants: James Skelton, Earl L. Syndor; Patients: 
W.E. Allen, Abner Dorsay, Alonzo Bosa); “I Just Couldn’t Take It, Baby” (lyric by Mann Holiner, music 
by Alberta Nichols) (Gretchen Branche, Phil Scott); “I Just Couldn’t Take It, Baby” (reprise) (Kathryn 
Perry, Ina Duncan and Laura Duncan); “Harlem Bridge” (sketch by Nat N. Dorfman) (Jasper: John 
Mason; Romeo: Speedy Smith; Alabama: Eddie Hunter; Rufus: Lionel Monagas; Bill: Blue McAllister), 
“Your Mother’s Son-in-Law” (lyric by Mann Holiner, music by Alberta Nichols) (John Mason, Edith 
Wilson, Toni Ellis, Martha Thomas, Blackbirds Beauties, John Worthy and Eddie Thompson); “Design 
for Harlem” (sketch by Nat N. Dorfman “with apologies to Noel Coward”) (Hannah: Edith Wilson; 
Steve: John Mason; Caesar: Eddie Hunter; Henry: Speedy Smith); “Tappin’ the Barrel” (lyric by Joseph 
Young and Ned Washington, music by Victor Young) (Mary Mathews); “Tappin’ the Barrel” (reprise) 
(Blackbirds Beauties, Louise Madison, John Worthy and Eddie Thompson); “Emperor Bones” (prologue 
by Mann Holiner “with apologies to Eugene O’Neill”} (musical score arranged by Ferde Grofe) (Casper: 
Eddie Hunter; Luke: Lionel Monagas; Sam: James Skelton; Emperor Bones: John Mason; Voodoo Sorcer- 
ess: Edith Wilson; Witch Doctor: Henry Williams); note that the “Emperor Bones” sketch included two 
songs: (1) “Victim of the Voodoo Drums” (lyric by Joseph Young and Ned Washington, music by Victor 
Young) (Edith Wilson, Cecil Mack’s Choir, Blackbirds Beauties, Henry Williams) and (2) “Voodoo Pag- 
eant” (music by Victor Young) (Company) 

Act Two: “Mikado in Harlem” (“with apologies to Gilbert and Sullivan”) (adaptation by Mann Holiner and 
Alberta Nichols; musical score arranged by Will Vodery) (Nanki Poo: Henry Williams; Pish Tush: Lionel 
Monagas; Ko Ko: Eddie Hunter; Poo Bah: Speedy Smith; Yum Yum: Kathryn Perry; Pitti Sing: Gretchen 
Branche; Peep Bo: Eloise Uggams, Katisha: Musa Williams; The Mikado: John Mason; Gentlemen and La- 
dies of Japan, Maids from School, Noblemen, and Noblewomen: Members of the Company]—(1) “Gentle- 
men of Japan” (Cecil Mack’s Male Choir); (2) “Minstrel Man” (Henry Williams and Cecil Mack’s Male 
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Octet); (3) “Three Little Maids from School” (Kathryn Perry, Gretchen Branche, Eloise Uggams, Cecil 
Mack’s Female Choir}; and (4) “Ensemble” (Ensemble); “Doin’ the Shim Sham” (lyric by Mann Holiner, 
music by Alberta Nichols) (Bill Robinson, Martha Thomas, Blackbirds Beauties); “On the Spot” (sketch 
by Nat N. Dorfman) (Steve: Speedy Smith; Rastus: Eddie Hunter; Jones: Lionel Monagas; One-Up: John 
Worthy; Jack: James Skelton; Girls: Inez Gray and Josephine Grier; Jim Bradley: Too Sweet); “A Hun- 
dred Years from Today” (lyric by Joseph Young and Ned Washington, music by Victor Young) (Kathryn 
Perry); “Maedchen without Uniform” (sketch by Nat N. Dorfman] (Teacher: Edith Wilson; Olivia: Deanie 
Gordon; Eliza: Inez Persaud; Pupils: Blackbirds Beauties); “Pullman Porters on Parade” (dance) (Slappy 
Wallace, Eddie Thompson, John Worthy); “Let Me Be Born Again” (lyric by Joseph Young and Ned Wash- 
ington, music by Victor Young) (James Thomas Boxwill, Cecil Mack’s Choir); “Concentrate a Little on 
Love” (lyric by Mann Holiner, music by Alberta Nichols) (Edith Wilson, Blue McAllister); “Bill Robinson 
and His Shadow” (Bill Robinson); “What—No Dixie?” (lyric by Joseph Young and Ned Washington, music 
by Victor Young) (Kathryn Perry, Cecil Mack’s Choir, Blackbirds Beauties); “No Dinner at Eight” (sketch 
by Nat D. Dorfman “with apologies to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer”) (Mrs. Peabody: Musa Williams; Rufus 
Peabody: Speedy Smith; Eliza Brown: Edith Wilson; Pete Jackson: John Mason; Cynthia Jackson: Toni 
Ellis; Doctor Johnson: Lionel Monagas; Mark Fable: Eddie Hunter; Edith Peabody: Mary Mathews; Mose 
Pearce: Phil Scott}; Finale (Company) 


The new Blackbirds opened on December 2, 1933, but soon closed for revisions on December 15. The new 
version opened on December 25 and permanently shuttered on December 30 for a total of twenty-five show- 
ings for both engagements. Bill Robinson was a guest star in the production, but he didn’t return for the sec- 
ond engagement. During at least part of the tryout, the revue was known as Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds of 1933. 

The Blackbirds franchise was clearly on a downward spiral. The legendary 1928 edition headlined Bill 
Robinson, Adelaide Hall, Ada Ward, and Tim Moore, the memorable score included “I Can’t Give You Any- 
thing but Love, Baby,” “I Must Have That Man,” “Diga, Diga, Do,” and “Doin’ the New Low Down,” and the 
show chalked up 518 performances. But the 1930 edition played for just fifty-seven performances, the current 
one for twenty-five, and the last in the series was the 1939 edition, which lasted for just nine showings (see 
entries for the 1930 and 1939 productions). 

The current production kidded popular entertainments, including the plays The Emperor Jones and De- 
sign for Living (as “Emperor Bones” and “Design for Harlem”) and the film Dinner at Fight (as “No Dinner at 
Eight”). And the extended spoof of The Mikado (as “Mikado in Harlem”) anticipated the black versions that 
came along later in the decade (The Swing Mikado and Hot Mikado). Robinson didn’t appear in the Black- 
birds’ “Mikado in Harlem,” but later in the decade starred in Hot Mikado. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said that “in the midst of a floundering Negro revue,” Bill Rob- 
inson was “the one master of style” and he took tap dancing into the realm of “magic.” His act was one that 
he reduced to its “essentials,” and it was so “perfected” that his dancing had gone beyond “accomplishment” 
and was now the “expression of his personality.” Otherwise, the revue was “feeble” with “third-rate Broad- 
way stuff” and included many performers who were “fairly dull and undistinguished.” However, a sketch 
about a Harlem gang stood out, and as “exuberant and dynamic” as the performers were in this sequence, 
they couldn’t “make entertainment out of rag-bag material.” An unsigned review in Time praised the “clas- 
sic virtuosity” of Robinson’s dancing and noted that the “Emperor Bones” sequence erupted into a “jungle 
bacchanal, feathered, furred and plumed, gaudy and impressive.” Robert Benchley in the New Yorker noted 
that because Robinson didn’t return later in the month for the second engagement, there wasn’t “much left 
to say” about the show. He mentioned it was the only “colored revue” on Broadway “for you to see, if you 
want to see a colored revue.” 

When the revised version opened in late December, a number of the songs and sketches had been re- 
positioned. The sketch “What Price Accident?” and the songs “A Hundred Years from Today” and “Let Me 
Be Born Again” were dropped (for more information about the latter, see below}, and “St. James Infirmary” 
(lyric and music by Joe Primrose) was added. 

During the tryout, the prologue included five (not four) episodes (the “Rent Party” sequence was deleted); 
“Just a Song and Dance” and “Making History” (both with lyrics by Joseph Young and Ned Washington, 
music by Victor Young) were cut (in the latter, Edith Wilson sang about Cleopatra, Madame DuBarry, and 
the Empress Josephine). “Emperor Bones” included five musical numbers, of which three were dropped (“Roll 
Them Bones” and “We're in the Chain Gang Now,” both with lyrics by Mann Holiner and music by Alberta 
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Nichols, and “Let Me Be Born Again,” lyric by Joseph Young and Ned Washington, music by Victor Young). 
And “Mikado in Harlem” included seven songs, of which three were deleted (“Minstrel Man,” “Big Black 
Book,” and “The Punishment Fit the Crime”). 

Note that “Let Me Be Born Again” had appeared in the “Emperor Bones” sketch during the tryout; was 
included in the first Broadway mounting as a separate number sung independent of “Emperor Bones”; and for 
the revue’s revised edition was deleted. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (1934) 


Theatre: Winter Garden Theatre 

Opening Date: January 4, 1934; Closing Date: June 9, 1934 

Performances: 182 

Sketches: Fred Allen, David Freedman, Billy Hill, H. I. Phillips, and Harry Tugend 

Lyrics: E. Y. Harburg, E. Hartman, Billy Hill, Ballard MacDonald, and Billy Rose 

Music: Peter De Rose, Robert Emmett Dolan, Vernon Duke, Joseph Meyer, Richard Meyers, Samuel (D.) Pock- 
rass (aka Pokrass), and Dana Suesse 

Direction: Staged by Bobby Connolly and John Murray Anderson (dialogue staged by Edward C. Lilley); Pro- 
ducers: Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld (Billie Burke} (and, uncredited in the program, the Messrs. Shubert); Cho- 
reography: John Murray Anderson, additional dances choreographed by Robert Alton; Scenery: Watson 
Barratt and Albert B. Johnson; Costumes: Russell Patterson, Raoul Pene du Bois, Charles LeMaire, Billy 
Livingston, and Kiviette; Lighting: John Murray Anderson; Musical Direction: John McManus 

Cast: Fannie Brice, Willie Howard, Eugene Howard, Jane Froman, Everett Marshall, Patricia Bowman, Vilma 
Ebsen, Buddy Ebsen, Betzi Beaton, Victor Morley, Judith Barron, Don Ross, Ina Ray (Hutton), Brice 
Hutchins (later Robert Cummings), Eve Arden, Jacques Cartier, The Preisser Sisters (Cherry and June 
Preisser), The Vikings; The Follies Girls: Dorothy Buckley, Hope Dare, Edith Roark, Marian Santre, Marie 
Stevens, Gladine Sweetser, Ethel Thorsen, Florence Mallee, Ruth Reiter, Betty Worth; The Models’ Guild 
Girls: Carolyn Ryan, Louene Ambrosius, Helene Frederic, Charlotte Mann, Leone Sousa, Bobbie Miller, 
Dancers: Joanne Allen, Virginia Allen, Peggy Ann, Marjorie Baglin, Mary Bay, Helen Bennett, Hazel Bofin- 
ger, Mildred Borst, Mary Ellen Brown, Joanne Connon, Jean Carson, Maxine Darrell, Dorothy Daly, Lonita 
Foster, Marjorie Gayle, Gloria Glennon, Julia Gorman, Helen Hannon, Pearl Harris, Irene Hamlin, Juliet 
Jenner, Gladyse Keating, Evelyn Laurie, Pamela McAvoy, Frances McHugh, Jane Moxin, Evelyn Nielson, 
Evelyn Nichols, Thora Roberts, Edwina Steele, Maria Steele, Jean Stuart, Mildred Webb, Gloria Cook; 
Gentlemen: Herman Belmonte, Al Bloom, Joseph Carey, Jack Coogan, Frank Ericson, Clark Leston, Dinty 
Moore, Jack Ross, Sid Salzer, Gil White; The Sara Mildred Strauss Dancers: Marguerite White, Susanne 
Remos, Anna Bell Green, Ruth Saks, Dorothy MacKinnon, Lucile Stuart, Eva Desca, Rose Lipton, Lillian 
Mann, Naomi Leaf, Sara Mazo, Vicki Michak, Camilla Masters, Mary Bolles, Sonya Shurman, Adlynn 
Swan 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening: (1) “That’s Where We Come In” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Samuel Pockrass) (Judith 
Barron, Ensemble) and (2) “That’s Where We Come In” (reprise) (Betzi Beaton, Hope Dare, Marion Santre, 
Helene Frederic, Carlotta Mann, Leone Sousa, Louene Ambrosius, Carolyn Ryan, Bobbie Miller, Ethel 
Thorsen); “All Quiet in Havana” (sketch by H. I. Phillips) (Gonzales Machado: Willie Howard; Night Club 
Hostess: Eve Arden; An Entertainer: Judith Barron; President’s Courier: John Adair; A Guest: Ruth Reiter; 
Another Guest: Loretta Dennison; Revolutionist: Eugene Howard; The Bridge Players: Victor Morley, 
Eve Arden, James Kitson, Gladine Sweetser; Two Tourists: Betty Worth and Edith Roark); “Soul-Saving 
Sadie” (lyric by Billy Rose and Ballard MacDonald, music by Joseph Meyer) (Fannie Brice); “Water under 
the Bridge” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Vernon Duke} (Everett Marshall; Dancers: Patricia Bowman, 
The Sara Mildred Strauss Dancers); “I Like the Likes of You” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Vernon 
Duke) (Brice Hutchins, Judith Barron; Dancers: Vilma and Buddy Ebsen, Ensemble); “Barnyard Theatre, 
Inc.” (sketch by Fred Allen and Harry Tugend) (Manager: Willie Howard; Constable: Buddy Ebsen; Phoebe 
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Colt: Eve Arden; A Gentleman: John Adair, A Lady: Loretta Dennison; Meyer Lonsdale: Victor Morley; 
Rennie: Oliver Wakefield; Julia: Fannie Brice; and “Ladies and Gentlemen of the Audience”); “Ivory and 
Old Gold” (dance) (Cherry and June Preisser); “Suddenly” (lyric by Billy Rose and E. Y. Harburg, music 
by Vernon Duke) (Jane Froman, Everett Marshall; The Little Women: Jane Froman, Patricia Bowman, Ina 
Ray, Judith Barron; The Suitors: Brice Hutchins and Don Ross; The Chaperone: Betzi Beaton; The Beaux: 
The Vikings); Oliver Wakefield; “The Follies Choral Ensemble” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Samuel 
Pockrass) (Soloists: Willie Howard, Eugene Howard), “Fifth Avenue”: (1) “A Sidewalk in Paris” (lyric by 
E. Y. Harburg, music by Samuel Pockrass) (Brice Hutchins, Judith Barron; Bus Conductor: Fred Mannat); 
(2) “Greenwich Village” (The Painter: Jacques Cartier; Art Critics, Poets, Communists, The Short-Haired 
Women, The Long-Haired Men, and the Figures within the Frame: Ensemble; The Sara Mildred Strauss 
Dancers); (3) “Forty-Second Street” (The Traffic Cop: Jack Coogan; The Stenographers: Cherry and June 
Preisser); (4) “Fifty-Ninth Street” (The Dowagers: Ruth Reiter, Dorothy Buckley, Florence Malley; Eliza- 
beth Arden: Marion Santre; Dorothy Grey: Loretta Dennison; Helena Rubenstein: Marie Stevens; The 
Debutante: Patricia Bowman; The Man about Town: Jacques Cartier); and (5) “Harlem” (Vilma and Buddy 
Ebsen, Ina Ray); “Before the Black Cire Curtain” (Betzi Beaton, The Follies Girls), “Baby Snooks” (sketch 
by David Freedman) (Father: Victor Morley; Mother: Eve Arden; Baby Snooks: Fannie Brice); “Moon about 
Town” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Dana Suesse) (Jane Froman); “Reviewing Stand” (sketch by H. I. 
Phillips) (The Mayor: Willie Howard; A Military Man: Victor Morley; The Secretary: Eugene Howard; A 
Politician: Joe Carey); “Countess Dubinsky” (lyric by Billy Rose and Ballard MacDonald, music by Joseph 
Meyer) (Fannie Brice); “To the Beat of My Heart” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Samuel Pockrass) (Ev- 
erett Marshall; Standard Bearer: Jacques Cartier; Ensemble, The Sara Mildred Strauss Dancers) 

Act Two: “Street Scene”; “What Is There to Say?” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Vernon Duke} (The Bride: 
Jane Froman; The Groom: Everett Marshall; Ushers: The Vikings]; “The Last Round-Up” (lyric and music 
by Billy Hill) (Don Ross; The Hill Billies: Willie Howard, Eugene Howard, James Kitson); “Careful with 
My Heart” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Samuel Pockrass) (Everett Marshall; The Ballerina: Patricia 
Bowman, The Sara Mildred Strauss Dancers); Betzi Beaton and the Follies Girls, “Sailor, Behave!” (sketch 
by David Freedman) (Rosie: Vivian Janis; Annie: Fannie Brice; Moe: Willie Howard), “Green Eyes” (lyric 
by E. Y. Harburg, music by Robert Emmett Dolan) (Jane Froman); “The Maxixe” (dance] (music by Robert 
Emmett Dolan) (Vilma and Buddy Ebsen); “Wagon Wheels” (lyric by Billy Hill, music by Peter De Rose) 
(Everett Marshall); “The Man Who Came Back” (sketch by David Freedman) (Rubinoff: Willie Howard, 
The Wife: Eve Arden; First Son: Clark Leston; Second Son: James Kitson; Third Son: Brice Hutchins; 
Fourth Son: Buddy Ebsen; Natasha: Betty Worth); “This Is Not a Song” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg and E. 
Hartman, music by Vernon Duke} (Vivian Janis; Dance: Vilma and Buddy Ebsen, Ina Ray); “Sarah, the 
Sunshine Girl” (lyric by Billy Rose and Ballard MacDonald, music by Joseph Meyer) (Fannie Brice); Finale: 
“Time Is a Gypsy” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Richard Meyers} (Everett Marshall, Company) 


Florenz Ziegfeld and the Shuberts had been rivals of sorts over the years in their competitive and respec- 
tive Follies and Passing Show revues, but upon Ziegfeld’s death (and with his debts in mind), his widow Billie 
Burke sold the naming rights for the Ziegfeld Follies to the Shuberts. However, the cover page of the program 
didn’t name the Shuberts as producers and in a classy gesture the program read “Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld (Billie 
Burke} presents Ziegfeld Follies.” 

The revue reportedly cost $110,000 to mount, and it headlined comics Fannie Brice and the brothers Willie 
Howard and Eugene Howard, who were supported by the brother-and-sister dancers Buddy and Vilma Ebsen, 
singer Jane Froman, Metropolitan Opera baritone Everett Marshall, comedian Eve Arden, sister-act dancers 
Cherry and June Preisser, and singer Brice Hutchins (who later changed his name to Robert, aka Bob, Cummings). 

The score was by a variety of hands, and the show’s most enduring ballad is E. Y. Harburg and Vernon 
Duke's “I Like the Likes of You,” which was introduced by Brice Hutchins and Judith Barron. Harburg’s jokey 
lyric spoofed the nervousness of young lovers who can’t quite say what they mean, and his words were set 
to Duke’s sprightly melody. The “western” songs “The Last Round-Up” and “Wagon Wheels” were interpo- 
lated into the revue and have endured as popular songs, and the first-act finale ended with “To the Beat of My 
Heart,” which criticized the League of Nations for not doing its job (reportedly, the number was more strident 
during the Boston tryout and was toned down for Broadway). Note that “Green Eyes” isn’t the later “(Those] 
Green Eyes” which was popularized by Helen O’Connell, Bob Eberly, and Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra. 
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Of the comics, Brice seems to have had the best of it. She kidded Aimee Semple MacPherson in “Soul- 
Saving Sadie” (from Avenue A); in “Countess Dubinsky” she let loose as a royal who gets right down to her 
“skinsky” when she fan-dances for Minsky (the sight of Brice bumping and grinding across the stage while 
letting a shoulder strap fall must have been one of the theatrical sights of the age); in “Sarah, the Sunshine 
Girl,” she soaks in the sunshine as an au natural noodish; and she introduced her endearing Baby Snooks 
character to Broadway. She also clowned in a spoof of the hit play Sailor, Beware! (here, “Sailor, Behave!”). 
But Willie Howard had his moments, too, including a reprise of “Wagon Wheels” in full Yiddish and cowboy 
accents and the sketch “All Quiet in Havana” in which he played Gonzales Machado who speaks a language 
like no other in the universe, a sort of surreal blend of Yiddish and Spanish. 

Note that the “Fifth Avenue” sequence included a scene in Greenwich Village that included Communists 
as well as “short-haired women” and “long-haired men.” And—shocking but true—seventy-three years before 
Elizabeth Arden and Helena Rubenstein were portrayed by Christine Ebersole and Patti LuPone in the 2017 
Broadway musical War Paint, Arden and Rubenstein were parodied by Marian Santre and Marie Stevens in the 
“Fifth Avenue” sequence (although a few weeks into the Broadway run, Rubenstein’s character mysteriously 
dropped out of the sketch). Arden and Rubenstein were also referenced in Ira Gershwin and E. Y. Harburg’s 
lyric (with music by Harold Arlen) for “I Couldn’t Hold My Man” from Life Begins at 8:40 (in this song, Lu- 
ella Gear complains that despite assiduously following the advice of beauty and health advertisements, she 
still can’t hook a man). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Brice was in “top form” and Willie Howard was “no less 
uproarious.” But without producer Ziegfeld and designer Joseph Urban, the Ziegfeld Follies franchise had 
now become a “trade name” and it lacked “the grandee’s unifying touch.” There were “a number of flies” in 
this “Follies ointment,” but the show was still “lively,” “splendidly costumed and lighted,” and included a 
“goodly company of performers.” In a follow-up review, Atkinson said the show was “the funniest Follies we 
have had in a good many years” and he noted that Brice had “never been more enjoyably funny.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker doubted if Ziegfeld himself could have produced a better Follies than 
the current one, and it was “every bit as good as, if not better than, most of the later Ziegfeld Follies.” Brice 
was “marwelous,” Howard just seemed to get “funnier and funnier,” and the songs were “nice without be- 
ing particularly memorable” (although he had “an idea that some of the music is better than I realized at the 
time”). An unsigned review in Time said the show was “fast and funny,” and the critic singled out four songs 
(“Suddenly,” “Moon about Town,” “I Like the Likes of You,” and “To the Beat of My Heart”). 

During the Broadway run, two songs were cut (“Careful with My Heart” and “Time Is a Gypsy”) and two 
added, “The House Is Haunted” (lyric and music by Billy Rose and Basil Adlam) and the currently popular 
song “You Oughta Be in Pictures” (lyric by Edward Heyman and music by Dana Suesse}. The revue’s national 
tour added two monologues, “The Communist” and “The Farmer’s Daughter”; the song “Winter Wonder- 
land,” lyric by Richard B. (Dick) Smith and music by Felix Bernard, a tango for the second act; and “Before the 
Black Cire Curtain” became “Before the Black Curtain.” “Winter Wonderland” was written in 1934, and of 
course became a classic holiday song; however, it’s unclear whether the tour interpolated the number because 
it was popular at the time or whether song was introduced in the tour and then became popular (for the tour, 
it was sung by Neila Goodelle). 

The chaotic tryout credited Bobby Connolly with the revue’s staging and supervision, but by the time the 
show reached Broadway John Murray Anderson was also cited for the staging, and additional choreography 
was credited to Robert Alton. A great deal of material was dropped prior to New York, including the songs 
“Smart to Be Smart” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Samuel Pockriss), “Barefoot Boy” (lyric and music by 
Chris Taylor and James Hanley), “Shim Sham” and “Rain in My Heart” ( both with lyrics and music by Louis 
Alter and Arthur Swanstrom)}, “Poor Fellow” (lyric and music by Ben Oakland), and “Stop That Clock” (lyric 
by E. Y. Harburg, music by Vernon Duke}. A number of sketches were also cut, including “Is This a Joke?” 
(by Harold Atteridge), “The Secret” and “They’re in Again” (both by H. I. Phillips), and “Position in Life” (by 
Mindret Lord). “Fifth Avenue” was considerably shortened (from nine to five parts, and gone were scenes in 
such areas of the city as Central Park and the Cuban Quarter of 110th Street, where Patricia Bowman and the 
ensemble danced a rhumba). For the tryout, “Sarah, the Sunshine Girl” was titled “Sunshine Sarah” and the 
Sailor, Beware! spoof was titled “Sailor, Look Out!” (later “Sailor, Behave!” for New York). 

George Metaxa, Bitter Sweet's original Carl Linden, was fourth billed in the Boston advertisements (as 
Georges Meataxa), but wasn’t given much to do and left the show during the tryout. His part of the duet 
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“What Is There to Say?” with Jane Froman (Frohman in the tryout program) was assigned to Everett Marshall. 
Speaking of spelling, the Boston tryout program alternately referred to Brice as Fanny and Fannie. 

Vernon Duke Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-138) includes “Water under the Bridge”; 
the third Revisited collection (CD # PSCD-147) includes “This Is Not a Song”; Klea Blackhurst’s collection 
Autumn in New York: Vernon Duke’s Broadway (Ghostlight Records CD # 7915583302-2) offers “I Like the 
Likes of You”; Dawn Upshaw Sings Vernon Duke (Nonesuch Records CD # 79531-2) includes “Water under 
the Bridge” and “I Like the Likes of You”; and Hildegarde’s collection Hildegarde: Songs from the Shows 
(Vocalion Records CD # CDEA-6078) includes “What Is There to Say?” with Vernon Duke and Leo Kahn at 
the pianos. It’s unclear if the song “Then I'll Be Tired of You” was performed in the revue; the number is in- 
cluded in two collections, Cheryl Parker, The World Is Turning Fast: The Songs of Arthur Schwartz (Cheryl 
Parker Records CD # CAPO-952) and Herb Geller Plays the Arthur Schwartz Songbook (HepJazz Records CD 
# 2.089). 

Remarkably, the complete March 16, 1935, performance of the revue’s post-Broadway tour was recorded, 
and highlights from this performance were released by AEI Records (# AEI-CD-039). In his liner notes, David 
Cunard mentions that “someone” decided to record the entire performance, and the CD release includes the 
songs that were heard during the Broadway run and doesn’t include material added for the tour. The tour’s 
cast includes Fannie Brice, Willie Howard, Eugene Howard, Everett Marshall, Brice Hutchins (Robert Cum- 
mings), Judith Barron, and Vivian Janis, and the numbers on the CD are as follows: Overture, “That’s Where 
We Come In,” “The Revolution,” “Soul-Saving Sadie,” “Water under the Bridge,” “I Like the Likes of You,” 
“Suddenly,” “The Follies Choral Ensemble,” “Countess Dubinsky,” “To the Beat of My Heart,” Entr’acte, 
“What Is There to Say?,” “The Last Round-Up,” “That’s Where We Come In” (reprise), “Green Eyes,” “The 
Maxixe,” “Wagon Wheels,” “This Is Not a Song,” “Sarah, the Sunshine Girl,” Finale, and Playout Music. 


TEATRO DEI PICCOLI (aka THE PICCOLI OF 
VITTORIO PODRECCA) (Return Engagement; 1934) 


Theatre: Hudson Theatre (during run, the revue transferred to the Ambassador Theatre} 

Opening Date: January 8, 1934; Closing Date: February 4, 1934 

Performances: 45 

Direction: Vittorio Podrecca; Producer: Uncredited (possibly S. Hurok); Scenery: Bruno Angoletta; Costumes: 
Caramba; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Angelo Canarutto 

Cast: Singers—Thea Carugati, Lia Podrecco, Giuseppe Costa, Mario Serangeli, Augusto Galli, Dario Zani, 
Wilfred Smith, Rosina Zotti, Cissie Rosi, Gina Palazzo, Nino Galli, Nino Smith; Pianist—Aron Pressman; 
Manipulators and Operators of the Marionettes—The Families of Gorno, Dell’Acqua, Possidoni, Forgioli, 
Borgogni, Donati, and Braga 


Vittorio Podrecca’s marionette revue was back for its second visit of the decade (for more information 
about Podrecca’s four revues, see entry for the 1932 visit of the Teatro dei Piccoli). The first revue in the 
series was titled The Marionette Players, but later showings never quite decided on an exact name, and so 
the revues were known as Teatro dei Piccoli, Theatre of the Piccoli, The Piccoli of Vittorio Podrecca, and 
Vittorio Podrecca’s The Piccoli. 

The previous visit opened in December 1932, and now a little more than a year later the show returned 
with both old and new acts. L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times noted that after the 1932 produc- 
tion closed, it toured the country, including a stay in Hollywood. The return engagement was as welcome 
as ever, and “to the general plaudits of last season nothing can really be added save the factual note that the 
Piccoli have lost nothing in their sweep across the country.” Robert Benchley in the New Yorker noted that 
the show’s previous visit had “created such a stir in puppet circles,” and Podrecca’s were “the best that there 
are, if you don’t mind an evening of puppets.” 

Many sequences from the previous production were reprised for the current engagement, including “Little 
Tropical Revue,” which featured a marionette homage to Josephine Baker; “The Bullfight”; the Equilibrist; 
“Bil-Bal-Bul” (an acrobatic achievement that was the show’s “technical high spot,” according to an unsigned 
review in Time); “The Learned Donkey”; the fantasy of clowns; and “The Concert Party” with the irascible 
Concert Pianist. New sequences included a salute to Hollywood that offered the “best features” of Betty Boop 
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and the Big Bad Wolf (something you can do “when you have the proper strings,” according to Nichols). The 
previous edition had included musical tributes to The Sleeping Beauty and The Geisha, and for the current 
visit The Sleeping Beauty returned with selections from Don Giovanni (words by L. La Pone and music by 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart}, here titled Don Juan. 

Nichols mentioned that adding Betty Boop and her Hollywood friends to the Podrecca ménage would be 
a “triumph to take back to Italy.” But within a few years Podrecca and his troupe would flee Italy because 
of the war, and during the war years they performed on the stages of North and South America, including a 
Broadway visit in 1940. 


COME OF AGE 


“A Piay IN Music AND Worps” 


Theatre: Maxine Elliott’s Theatre 

Opening Date: January 12, 1934; Closing Date: February 10, 1934 

Performances: 35 

Text: Clemence Dane 

Music: Richard Addinsell 

Direction: Clemence Dane; Producer: Delos Chappell; Scenery: James Reynolds; Costumes: Gowns and hats 
by Valentina; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Macklin Marrow 

Cast: Stephen Haggard (A Boy), Frederick G. Lewis (A Shadow of Death), Judith Anderson (A Woman), John 
W. Austin (A Man); Friends of the Woman: Edna James, Clara Palmer, Dorothy Johnson, Mabel Gore, Vir- 
ginia Volland, Katherine Tracy, Helen Wills, Alice Swanson, Malcolm Soltan, Jeremy Bowman, Judd Car- 
rel, Harold Webster, Wheeler Dryden, and Ralph Stuart; Dorothy Johnson (Singer for the Woman}, Helen 
Wills (Singer for River Music), Ralph Stuart (Singer for the Boy), Muriel Rahn (An Entertainer); Pianists: 
Morton Gould and Bert Shefter 

The play with music was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in London during a few days in the summer of 1770 and in the present time. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The program didn’t list musical numbers; the list below reflects the songs as presented in the published 
script. 


Act One: “The River Song” (Ralph Stuart, Helen Wills); “The River Song” (reprise) (Helen Willis); “I Come 
Out of a Dream” (Ralph Stuart); “I Came to Your Room” (Dorothy Johnson); “The Golden Peri-banou” 
(Ralph Stuart) 

Act Two: “I Come Out of a Dream” (reprise) (Ralph Stuart); “Too Much Work” (Muriel Rahn); “I’m Afraid of 
the Dark” (Muriel Rahn) 

Act Three: “I’m Afraid of the Dark” (reprise) (Muriel Rahn); “The River Song” (reprise) (Helen Wills); “The 
River Song” (second reprise) (Helen Wills) 


Clemence Dane and Richard Addinsell’s curious and pretentious play with music Come of Age didn’t 
impress audiences and most of the critics, and it was gone after thirty-five performances. The entire work was 
spoken in rhymed couplets, and in coy fashion the characters weren’t given names but were instead identi- 
fied generically (as A Woman, Singer for the Woman, Friends of the Woman, A Boy, Singer for the Boy, etc.). 
Further, in the preface to the script (which was published in hardback in 1934 by Doubleday, Doran & Co.), 
the authors said their “experiment” was to “express real emotion” in “doggerel, which is the slang of poetry.” 
(Come again?) Background music was used to complement the action and to accompany much of the rhymed 
dialogue; at times the singing voices of offstage performers were substituted for the voices of the leading play- 
ers, and for party scenes an entertainer performed. These trappings apparently impressed a few people, and the 
work became something of a cult item. Many felt this was a play before its time and said it deserved a second 
chance (which it got eighteen years later, but with no success; see below). 
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The plot dealt with a seventeen-year-old poet (Stephen Haggard) who commits suicide in 1770 (the char- 
acter was loosely based on real-life poet Thomas Chatterton). Since he died young and never came of age, he 
asks Death (Frederick G. Lewis) for another chance at life in order to experience love. His wish is granted, and 
soon the ethereal young man finds himself in the London of the twentieth century, not as a poet but as a Noel 
Coward type (for the play’s 1952 revival, John Chapman in the New York Daily News said the boy was “a kind 
of educated Pal Joey”). And like the later Joey, the boy becomes involved with a rich society woman (Judith 
Anderson); their affair burns hot, but soon her neurotic jealousy, general unpleasantness, and dependence on 
the bottle become too much and the boy decides he’s had enough of life. Now that he’s become a man and 
experienced love, he’s more than ready to return to the afterlife. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the work belonged in the “sphere of unfulfilled projects” be- 
cause of the “poverty of the story and the trivial verse.” The dialogue was “vexed with rhymes of self-conscious 
naivete” and “verse-forms that constantly impede the expression of thought and emotion.” Here was “stam- 
mering” verse reminiscent of “Tin Pan Alley,” songs that “constantly reveal the emptiness of the play,” and 
performers who were “reduced to a series of embarrassing postures, head exercises and sculptural poses.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the play was written “in aggressively mediocre rhyme” with 
intellectual notions that were “phony” and “just plain hooey” (Death states that he has “loved, and that the 
object of his love” is... “Life”). Anderson and Haggard “did all that they could,” the physical production 
itself “could hardly have been better,” and Addinsell’s music, which “did its best to cover up the limericks,” 
was of “great help.” An unsigned review in Time noted the “fragile, moving phantasy” was sometimes “re- 
mindful of the brassy couplets” of Joseph Moncure March’s poem The Wild Party and occasionally the “flip 
lyrics” of Noel Coward, but “never the stately pentameters” of Shakespeare. 

The play was revived at City Center on January 23, 1952, for a limited engagement of thirty performances. 
Guthrie McClintic directed and coproduced, and returning from the original production were Anderson and 
Rahn (in the original, Rahn was the entertainer, and here she was both the entertainer and the singing voice 
of the woman), Macklin Marrow returned as musical director, Raymond Sovey’s designs were based on the 
original ones by James Reynolds, and Valentina again created some of the costumes. 

In his notice for the revival, Walter Kerr in the New York Herald Tribune said the play was a “little hor- 
ror” and warned his readers that nothing could prepare them “for the numbing effect of an entire evening 
spent listening to choppy, cryptic, and endlessly repetitious” rhymed dialogue that equaled the “artistic 
level of the Burma Shave ads.” Richard Watts in the New York Post found the rhymed dialogue “frequently 
intolerable” and said Addinsell’s score was “ominous,” and Chapman indicated the work was “callow and 
self-conscious.” But William Hawkins in the New York World-Telegram said the play was a “triumph,” and 
for him the rhyme scheme employed “mature slang” in a repetitious and fragmentary fashion that echoed 
“actual conversation.” 

Muriel Rahn later created the title role in Carmen Jones (1943), and in 1950 appeared on Broadway op- 
posite Lawrence Tibbett in the opera The Barrier. Pianist Morton Gould later composed the scores for the 
Broadway musicals Billion Dollar Baby (1945) and Arms and the Girl (1950). 


ALL THE KING’S HORSES 


“A ROMANTIC MusicAL” 


Theatre: Shubert Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the Imperial Theatre] 

Opening Date: January 30, 1934; Closing Date: May 12, 1934 

Performances: 120 

Book and Lyrics: Frederick Herendeen 

Music: Edward A. Horan 

Based on the apparently unproduced play Carlo Rocco by Lawrence Clarke and Max Giersberg. 

Direction: José Ruben; Producers: Harry L. Cort and Charles H. Abramson by arrangement with E. Steuart- 
Tavant; Choreography: Theodor Adolphus; Scenery: Ward and Harvey Studios; Costumes: Gowns and 
uniforms designed by John Booth Jr.; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Oscar Bradley 

Cast: Robert O’Connor (Kessel), Arthur F. Otto (Albert), Manart Kippen (A Patron), Frances Thress (Loli), 
Frank Greene (Baron Koritz), Jack Edwards (King Rudolph}, Andrew Tombes (Con Conley}, Guy Robert- 
son (Don, aka Donald, McArthur), Doris Patston (Sherry Shannon}, Louis Morrell (Joseph), Russell Hicks 
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(Count Ergard Regitard Batthy}, Betty Starbuck (Countess Putkammer], Nancy McCord (Queen Erna), 
Edna West (A Mother), Howard Morgan (A Father), Blanche Lytell (A Spinster); Ladies in Waiting: Doris 
Anderson, Helen Ryan, Virginia Davies, Etna Ross, Gertrude Hogan, June Tempest, Joan Orner, Frances 
Thress, Naida Pahl, Mora Vordkin, Winnie Duncan, Dorothy Koster; Peasants from the Southern Prov- 
ince: Frank Augustyn, Leonard Rogali, Einar Holt, Harold Freeman 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in the “little European kingdom” of Langenstein. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Fame Is a Phoney” (Guy Robertson, Andrew Tombes); “Tamboree” (Doris Patston, Guy Robert- 
son, Andrew Tombes, Girls); “The Hair of the Heir” (Frances Thress, Girls); “You’re Asking Me” (Doris 
Patston, Frank Greene); “Evening Star” (Nancy McCord); “I Found a Song” (Guy Robertson, Nancy Mc- 
Cord); “I Found a Song” (reprise) (Guy Robertson, Nancy McCord) 

Act Two: “Langenstein in Spring” (Girls); “Charming” (Guy Robertson, Nancy McCord); “Nuts over You” 
(Andrew Tombes, Betty Starbuck); “I Found a Love Song” (reprise) (Guy Robertson, Nancy McCord); 
“Mamazelle Papazelle” (Andrew Tombes, Betty Starbuck), Ballet (Girls); “Romance Is Calling” (Guy 
Robertson, Nancy McCord) 


Set during the present time in a Ruritanian kingdom called Langenstein, the operetta All the King’s 
Horses was, according to the program, a “royal escapade.” In this case, popular American crooner and film star 
Don McArthur (Guy Robertson} visits the kingdom. When by chance he meets Langenstein’s King Rudolph 
(Jack Edwards), both are surprised how closely they resemble one another. Rudolph is estranged from Queen 
Erna (Nancy McCord) and wants a fling in Paris, and so he and Don agree to switch roles. Rudolph heads off 
to wicked old Paree as the famous movie star, and Don steps into his royal shoes and goes on the local radio 
station to entertain his subjects with a song or two. This is certainly a different side to “Rudolph,” and so 
Erna returns to the castle and discovers how much “Rudolph” has changed. They spend a romantic two weeks 
together, and when Rudolph returns, Don discreetly heads back to Hollywood with Erna apparently none the 
wiser. Hopefully, Erna and Rudolph now see one another in a new light. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times said all the king’s horses were “pulling quite a lumbering 
and creaking cart.” The casually put together evening was “very dull” in the first act and a “little better” in 
the second, and except for perhaps “a moment or so” was never “thoroughly bright.” Although the music 
was “better, far better” than the book, it wasn’t able to carry the show. But secondary lead Andrew Tombes 
(as Con Conley, Don’s publicity agent) was “pretty funny” even though the book gave him “very little help.” 

However, Robert Benchley in the New Yorker liked the “old school” show and said it didn’t “try to be any- 
thing that it isn’t.” There was a “certain integrity” about the evening, and because it was “a pleasant show to 
begin with” he wished it well. He noted that the “nice” ending “would do credit to any straight play.” 

After the first week of performances, two songs were dropped (“Fame Is a Phoney” and “You're Asking 
Me”), and later in the run the second-act reprise of “I Found a Song” was cut and a new song (“Ouch”) was 
added. 

The musical was rather intimate, and for the era the cast was a relatively small one. But with just a 
120-performance run (which included a transfer from the Shubert to the Imperial Theatre), the show likely 
closed at a loss. But Paramount bought the film rights, which may have put the production into the black, 
and the movie was released in 1935 with Carl Brisson (playing the roles of the king and the film actor), Mary 
Ellis (Broadway’s original Rose-Marie), Edward Everett Horton, and Eugene Pallette. 

Two songs (“Evening Star” and “I Found a Song”) from the Broadway production (lyrics by Frederick Her- 
endeen and music by Edward A. Horan) were retained for the film adaptation, and the team wrote four more 
(“When My Prince Charming Comes Along,” “Play a Little,” “Dancing the Viennese,” and the sprightly “A 
King Can Do No Wrong”). (Leroy Prinz’s choreography for the Viennese number was nominated for the Acad- 
emy Award for Best Dance Direction.) The film also included two songs by Sam Coslow, “Be Careful, Young 
Lady” and the lovely ballad “A Little White Gardenia.” The collection The Songs of Sam Coslow: Cocktails 
for Two (Sanctuary Records CD # CD-AJA-5645) includes the latter song, performed by Carl Brisson, who 
sang it in the film. 
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MERRY MOUNT 


Theatre: Metropolitan Opera House 

Opening Date: February 10, 1934; Closing Date: March 31, 1934 

Performances: 6 (in repertory) 

Libretto: Richard L. Stokes 

Music: Howard Hanson 

Based on the short story “The May-Pole of Merry Mount” by Nathaniel Hawthorne (first published in The 
Token and Atlantic Souvenir in 1832, and later in the 1837 short story collection Twice-Told Tales). 

Direction: Wilhelm Von Wymetal Jr.; Producer: The Metropolitan Opera Company; Choreography: Rosina 
Gailli; Scenery: Jo Mielziner; Costumes: Filomena Pangoni; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Tul- 
lio Serafin 

Cast: Arnold Gabor (Faint-Not Tinker), James Wolfe (Samoset), Irra Petina (Desire Annable), Giordano Pal- 
trinieri (Jonathan Banks}, Lawrence Tibbett (Wrestling Bradford), Gladys Swarthout (Plentiful Tewke}, 
Louis d’Angelo (Praise-God Tewke}, Alfredo Gandolfi (Myles Brodrib), Helen Gleason (Peregrine Brodrib), 
Lillian Clark (Love Brewster), Henriette Wakefield (Bridget Crackston], Marek Windheim (Jack Prence}, 
Gota Ljungberg (Lady Marigold Sandys), George Cehanovsky (Thomas Morton), Edward Johnson (Sir 
Gower Lackland), Millo Picco (Jewel Scooby), Max Altglass (Puritan), Pompilio Malatesta (Puritan), Rita 
De Leporte (Dancer); Others (Puritan Men, Women, and Children; Male and Female Cavaliers; Indian 
Braves and Squaws; and Princes, Warriors, Courtesans, and Monsters from Hell): The Metropolitan Opera 
Company Singers and Dancers 

The opera was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Merry Mount, Massachusetts, on a Sunday in May 1625. 


Musical Sequences 


Note: The titles of the musical sequences below are from the CD release by Naxos Records of the live radio 
broadcast taken from the opera’s premiere performance. 


Act One: Prelude (Orchestra); “Be as a lion, dread Jehovah . . . From plots of hell and witcheries” (Puritans, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Henriette Wakefield, Gladys Swarthout, Alfredo Gandolfi, Louis D’Angelo, Irra Pet- 
tina); “Ah—I deny thy Christ” (Lawrence Tibbett, Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis D’Angelo, Puritans), “A 
savoury discourse, good Master Bradford” (Lawrence Tibbett, Louis D’Angelo]; “Last night came One 
that paced a-down the stairway of the sky” (Lawrence Tibbett); “My son, Thou’rt over-ripe for marriage!” 
(Louis D’Angelo, Lawrence Tibbett); “The willow keep to thatch our sleep” Gladys Swarthout, Lawrence 
Tibbett), “Plentiful Tewke hath catched the preacher!” (Lillian Clark, Lawrence Tibbett, Helen Gleason, 
Marek Windheim, Children); “Gi’ you good night, sir” (Marek Windheim, Alfredo Gandolfi, Gota Ljung- 
berg, Lawrence Tibbett, Arnold Gabor, George Cehanovsky, Puritans, Cavaliers); “Scratch a Roundhead, 
find a rebel .. . Thrones of Earth be idle things” (Cavaliers, Puritans, Lawrence Tibbett),; “Right rev’rend 
priest, our holy joy ... Respect the Sabbath day” (Marek Windheim, Millo Picca, Louis D’Angelo, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Puritans, Cavaliers); “Marigold! Lady! . . . Let us be lions of Jehovah” (Lawrence Tibbett, 
Gota Ljungberg, Edward Johnson, Alfredo Gandolfi, Louis D’Angelo, Puritans, Cavaliers) 

Act Two: Prelude: “I wind and I wind, My true love to find” (Men, Women); “From forth the fill . . . I chris- 
ten ‘Merry Mount’—Maypole Dance” (Edward Johnson, Men, Women); “Long Live the Lady” (Men, 
Women); “Marigold! When the morning stars together sang” (Edward Johnson, Gota Ljungberg, Men, 
Women); “Methinks I see th’ infernal rendezvous of Satan and his bond-slaves” (Lawrence Tibbett, Men, 
Women, George Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo, Puritans); “O pity me! Thou alone of women Canst heal 
this tortured heart” (Lawrence Tibbett, Gota Ljungberg, Edward Johnson, Louis D’Angelo, Puritans); “Let 
them strike twice, and I will come to thee!” (Gota Ljungberg); “Hale her to the village, a prisoner . . .” 
(Louis D’Angelo, Lawrence Tibbett); “Almighty Father, My King and my God” (Lawrence Tibbett, Mystic 
Voices); “Chorus of Mystic Voices”; “Alleluia! Alleluia!” (Lawrence Tibbett, Lucifer, Monsters, Witches, 
Demons, Lawrence Tibbett); “Now thou art mine” (Lucifer, Monsters, Witches, Demons, Lawrence Tib- 
bett); “Rise up, my love my fair one” (Lawrence Tibbett, Gota Ljungberg} 
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Act Three: Prelude (Orchestra); “Gird you with Sackcloth” (Louis D’Angelo, Puritans); “Never more shall 
prayer ravish these lips!” (Lawrence Tibbett, Chorus); “Woe, woe! Lost sheep are we” (Puritans, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Alfredo Gandolfi}; “No witch am I; But one that long ago was happy” (Gota Ljungberg); “Ay, even 
now thy lover frets at Hellgaete—Death to the Witch” (Lawrence Tibbett, Gota Ljungberg, Ensemble) 


The Metropolitan Opera Company’s production of Howard Hanson’s Merry Mount was cautiously termed 
a “world operatic premiere,” which was technically correct because the opera had been previously performed 
only in a concert version at the Hill Auditorium in Ann Arbor by the University of Michigan’s Musical Soci- 
ety on May 20, 1933. During the 1933-1934 season, the opera was presented six times at the Met, and three 
other performances were given in Philadelphia, Brooklyn (at the Brooklyn Academy of Music}, and Rochester, 
New York. 

Based on Nathaniel Hawthorne’s short story “The May-Pole of Merry Mount,” the story contrasted the 
lives of dour New England Puritans and visiting carefree British cavaliers who embrace a more open and liber- 
ated lifestyle. The Puritans consider the cavaliers to be sinful pagans, and when the visitors erect a maypole 
for dancing, the Puritans are shocked, no doubt just like those outraged bluenoses who watched the can-can 
girls in Cole Porter’s 1953 musical. 

Merry Mount’s minister, Wrestling Bradford (Lawrence Tibbett), lives in constant battle with his baser 
instincts, and although he and Plentiful Tewke (Gladys Swarthout) have discussed marriage she perhaps 
becomes slightly wary of tying the knot when she realizes he’s obsessed by the evils of sex and clearly has 
repressed desires of a lustful nature. When Bradford meets cavalier Lady Marigold (Gota Ljungberg), he’s at- 
tracted to her and proposes marriage, which she scorns. He attempts to rape her, and when her fiancé, Sir 
Gower (Edward Johnson], tries to protect her, he is killed in a fracas with the villagers. 

In a dream, Bradford signs a pact with the devil in exchange for Marigold, and when he wakes he finds 
Merry Mount under attack by Indians, who are burning it to the ground. The villagers see the mark of the 
devil on Bradford’s brow and stone him, but Bradford finds Marigold, takes her in his arms, and rushes into 
the all-enveloping flames. 

Olin Downes in the New York Times said Hanson’s score was atmospheric with hymn-like song and 
maypole dance music, but felt that overall the score “treads water and marks time,” that the characteriza- 
tions were somewhat weak, and that Bradford was an unsympathetic central figure. He also noted that Merry 
Mount contained more dances than usual for a Met production. With the opera’s theme of sexual frankness, 
Downes mentioned that the theatre audience as well as the “on the air” audience (the work’s premiere per- 
formance was broadcast live on radio) heard “some terms of Elizabethan frankness and vigor.” 

Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker said Richard L. Stokes’s libretto was written “in a swingingly sing- 
able, swaggering idiom” and Hanson’s score matched it “in vigor,” and the result was a “spectacular effort.” 
However, there was a “preponderance of mass singing” that submerged the characters, and even the solo 
passages sounded too much “like choral music rather than songs for a single voice.” He noted the décor was 
“too gloomy,” but hell looked “appropriately like hell” and the underworld sequence was a “triumph” for 
Rosina Gailli’s ballet dancers (he also mentioned that many of the Met’s patrons “were surprised to discover 
so many cuties in the corps”). 

An unsigned review in Time took the Times to task because the “polite applause” given to the opera was 
described in the newspaper as “the most enthusiastic reception given any native music drama that has been 
produced in ten years.” And Time noted that “no one mentioned the hissing which came from the back of the 
house” after the dream sequence. The critic noted the work began with a “promising” overture and hymnal, 
but noted that while the chorus had the “richest” music it nonetheless sang too frequently and “intoned so 
many ‘Amens’” that the opera seemed like a cantata. Further, the scene in hell was “noisy but unexciting,” 
and Bradford’s lust for Marigold “was expressed by a theme startlingly like ‘Limehouse Blues.’” 

In an unusual move, the libretto (advertised as “A Dramatic Poem for Music”) was published well before 
the opera’s premiere in a 1932 hardback edition by Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., which noted the opera would be 
performed at the Met during the 1932-1933 season (of course, the premiere actually took place during the 
following one). 

About five weeks before the Met premiere, Tibbett recorded an aria from the opera (“’Tis an earth defiled”), 
which is included in the collection Lawrence Tibbett, Baritone and is part of The Stanford Archive Series (the 
two-CD recording was released by Delos Records # DE-5500). Thanks to Naxos Records, there are two valu- 
able recordings of the score, both released on two-CD sets. The first (# 8-110024—25) is a recording of the Met’s 
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world premiere performance, which is taken from a live radio broadcast, and the second (# 8-669012-13) is a 
1996 recording based on two concert performances conducted by Gerard Schwarz for the Seattle Symphony. 
Naxos also released Howard Hansen: Orchestral Works, Vol. 1 (CD # 8.559072) by the Nashville Symphony 
Orchestra, which includes a suite of music from the opera. 

Note that at least one critic mentioned the opera was presented in four acts. However, the published 
libretto is in three acts, and the Naxos recording taken directly from the world premiere performance is in 
three acts. 


4 SAINTS IN 3 ACTS 


“AN OPERA TO BE SUNG” 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre (during run, the opera transferred to the Empire Theatre) 

Opening Date: February 20, 1934; Closing Date: April 14, 1934 

Performances: 48 

Libretto: Gertrude Stein (scenario by Maurice Grosser) 

Music: Virgil Thomson 

Direction: John Houseman; Producer: Harry Moses; Choreography: Frederick Ashton; Scenery and Costumes: 
Created by Florine Stettheimer and designed by Kate Drain Lawson; Lighting: Abe Feder; Choral Direc- 
tion: Eve Jessye; Musical Direction: Alexander Smallens 

Cast: Edward Matthews (St. Ignatius}, Beatrice Robinson Wayne (St. Theresa I), Bruce Howard (St. Theresa 
II), Altonell Hines (Compere), Abner Dorsey (Compere}, Leonard Franklyn (St. Chavez), Bertha Fitzhugh 
Baker (St. Settlement}, Randolph Robinson (St. Plan), David Bethe (St. Stephen), Kitty Mason (St. Cecilia], 
Thomas Anderson (St. Giuseppe}, Charles Spinnard (St. Anselmo}, Marguerite Perry (St. Sara), Flossie 
Roberts (St. Bernadine), Edward Batten (St. Absalon}, Florence Hester (St. Answers), George Timber (St. 
Eustace); Male Saints: William Holland, Cecil Murray, William O'Neill, Paul Smellie, Andrew Taylor, Lee 
Jenkins, Harold Slappy, Thomas Bolden, Albert Moss, Benjamin Parks; Female Saints: Charlotte Alford, 
Dorothy Bronson, Josephine Gray, Lena Halsey, Sadie McGill, Assotta Marshall, Olga Maillard, Cordelia 
Patterson, Jessie Swan, Eva Vaughn, Alma Dickson, Helen Dorody Moore; Dancers: Card Lynn Baker, 
Elizabeth Dickerson, Mable Hart, Floyd Miller, Maxwell Baird, Billie Smith 

The opera was presented in four acts (and a prelude). 

As Gertrude Stein might have noted, the action takes place perhaps in the “mountains if it were not Barce- 
lona.” 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The program didn’t include a list of individual musical numbers. The following represents Stein’s de- 
scription of the prelude and the four acts. 


Prelude: A Narrative of Prepare for Saints 

Act One: Avila: St. Theresa half indoors and half out of doors 

First Entr’acte 

Act Two: Might It Be Mountains if it were not Barcelona 

Second Entr’acte 

Act Three: Barcelona: St. Ignatius and One of Two Literally 

Act Four: The Saints and Sisters reassembled and reenacting why they went away to stay 


Perhaps we should get this straight: Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thomson’s 4 Saints in 3 Acts was “an 
opera to be sung” and was produced by Harry Moses by special arrangement “with The Friends and Enemies 
of Modern Music.” And there were four acts, not three. And fifteen named saints and twenty-three unnamed 
ones. Further, the second act might well have taken place in the mountains had it not occurred in Barcelona, 
and one saint is really two because there’s her outdoor half and her indoor half (which also includes her male 
side and her female side). And, yes, “when this you see remember me” .. . and don’t forget those “pigeons on 
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the grass alas.” If you accepted the skewed and surreal world of Stein’s libretto, then you were well on your 
way to enjoying, if not necessarily understanding, the opera. 

The world premiere took place at the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, Connecticut, on February 7, 
1934, and the first New York performance was on February 20 at the 44th Street Theatre, where it closed 
on March 17 after thirty-two performances. After a brief hiatus, the work reopened at the Empire Theatre 
on April 2 and closed there on April 14 after sixteen showings, for a total Broadway run of forty-eight perfor- 
mances. 

Stein’s Dada-esque libretto and Thomson’s swirling church-music-like score were presented against a 
décor of pink-and-lace Valentine-like objects on a stage wrapped in huge billows of cellophane. Critics and 
audiences weren’t quite sure what to make of it all, but the opera was an event and one of the most talked- 
about lyric works of the era. 

Olin Downes in the New York Times noted that the work’s premiere in Hartford was greeted by “the 
elect” as a “perfect masterpiece,” but, “nonsensical exaggeration and literary bravura aside,” he said the opera 
was “refreshing, unconventional and amusing.” He could “take” or “leave” the text by “St. Therese Stein,” 
but it was “suitable for musical setting” and the words were “perfectly wedded to the music, as in no other 
American opera.” While Thomson wasn’t a “melodist of any particular invention or distinction,” he was a 
composer “far too intelligent and witty” to be “clumsy and self-conscious” and as a result he knew the “laws 
of prosody” and wrote recitative “magnificently.” 

Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker said that “strangely enough” the self-described “opera to be sung” 
was indeed a “singable opera.” Thomson’s melodies were “agreeable,” his writing for the voice was “superb,” 
and his orchestrations were “euphonious, apposite, and frequently witty” and thus he was now established 
“as one of our most interesting composers for the stage.” An unsigned review in Time owned that Stein’s 
words might be “unfathomable,” but Thomson’s music was “so simple and singable that spots in it suggest 
nursery songs built on the easy variations of the scale.” 

The opera was revived in New York at the Broadway Theatre on April 16, 1952, for fifteen performances 
prior to a European tour, and among the cast members was Leontyne Price (as Saint Cecilia) in her first pro- 
fessional appearance. Thomson conducted the revival, and in his review of the production Robert Sylvester 
in the New York Daily News reported an opening-night to-do in the orchestra pit and suggested Stein would 
have heartily approved of the slightly surreal scene. It seems Thomson and some of the musicians had a 
“fairly loud discussion” because some of the players were on page 43 of the musical score when they should 
have been on page 41. (Well, it might be page 41 if it were not page 43.] 

In other reviews of the revival, Miles Kastendieck in the New York Journal-American said the “master- 
piece” was less a “story” than a “state of mind,” and Richard Watts in the New York Post noted the opera might 
have been conceived as a theatrical “joke” and a “shameless hoax on a gullible public,” but if so, the joke was 
a “delightful” one that offered “wonderful fun” if you didn’t overanalyze the proceedings. Robert Coleman in 
the New York Daily Mirror (who suspected that many in the audience might have wished they were seeing Phil 
Silvers in Top Banana or the current revival of Pal Joey) said Stein was “the greatest practical joker of her time” 
and strung “necklaces of words” that were “superlative gibberish” for Thomson’s “delightful” music. 

A Houston Grand Opera production was later presented at the Lincoln Center Festival 96 at the New York 
State Theatre on August 1, 1996, for four performances with direction and décor by Robert Wilson. James R. 
Oestreich in the Times said the work was “diverting at every moment,” was “mesmerizing in its tonality,” 
and was “a treat of a rare sort for New York theatergoers.” 

An abridged version of the score was recorded in 1947; Thomson conducted, and the cast included many 
singers from the original production. RCA Victor Records (LP # LM-2756] released the album, and for its liner 
notes Thomson discussed the work’s genesis. He and Stein had agreed that the opera would take place in 
Spain and would focus upon a group of saints, specifically Saint Teresa of Avila and Saint Ignatius (the two 
never met on Earth, but that didn’t matter). Stein completed the libretto in June 1927, and Thomson finished 
the score in July 1928. She said he could fashion the libretto to music in any way he liked and he was free to 
delete anything he felt didn’t work, but he not only retained all her words, he also set her stage directions to 
music because “they made such lovely lines for singing.” 

Thomson noted the opera was really about just four saints, Saint Theresa and her confidante Saint Settle- 
ment, and Saint Ignatius and his aide-de-camp Saint Chavez. And weaving in and out of the action were the 
two comperes, the master and mistress of ceremonies who were dressed as if to go out with Fred and Ginger 
for a night on the town. 
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The opera had nothing to do with blacks, or with racial matters, but Thomson said an all-black cast was 
chosen because of their strong voices and their innate understanding of the libretto’s “multiple meanings” 
and “obscurities.” 

A Carnegie Hall presentation of the opera in honor of Thomson’s eighty-fifth birthday took place on No- 
vember 13, 1981, and was the basis for the two-LP set released by Nonesuch Records (LP # 79035). Both the 
RCA and Nonesuch recordings have been issued on CD, and the latter includes the complete libretto. 

Musical director Alexander Smallens has the distinction of conducting the premieres of two classic 
American operas (the year following the premiere of 4 Saints in 3 Acts he conducted Porgy and Bess). 


NEW FACES (1934) 


“AN INTIMATE REVUE” 


Theatre: Fulton Theatre 

Opening Date: March 15, 1934; Closing Date: July 21, 1934 

Performances: 149 

Sketches: Harold Goldman, John Goodwin, William Griffith, Nancy Hamilton, Norman Levy, Mindret Lord, 
Jean McPherson, Carl Randall, J. J. Robbins, Viola Brothers Shore, June Sillman, and Beth Wendel 

Lyrics: Nancy Hamilton, George Hickman, Haven Johnson, Everett Marcy, James Shelton, Viola Brothers 
Shore, and June Sillman 

Music: Cliff Allen, Martha Caples, Sandro Corona, Walter Feldcamp, George Grande, Warburton Guilbert, 
George Hickman, Donald Honrath, Haven Johnson, Morgan Lewis, and James Shelton 

Direction: Production under the supervision of Elsie Janis and directed by Leonard Sillman; Producer: Charles 
B. Dillingham; Choreography: choreographers included Dorothy Kennedy Fox and Morgan Lewis; Scenery 
and Costumes: Sergei Soudeikin; other costumes by Anne Elliott, Macy & Potter, and Simon Ackerman; 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Gene Salzer 

Cast: Leonard Sillman, Imogene Coca, Nancy Hamilton, Louise (Teddy) Lynch, Hildegarde Halliday, Dorothy 
Kennedy Fox (later known as Dorothy Fox), Frances Dewey, Billy (aka Billie) Haywood, Charles Walters 
(program gives last name as Walter), James Shelton, Roger Stearns, O. Z. Whitehead, Henry Fonda, Edith 
Sheridan, Kenneth Bates, Helen O’Hara, Jean Briggs, Peggy Hovenden, Mildred Todd, Edward Potter, 
Gordon Orme, Alan (some sources indicate Allen) Handley, Cliff Allen, Marvin Lawler, Marvin Parks, 
Dolores Hart, Jeanne Palmer, Harry Peterson, Gustave (Gus) Schirmer, Reeder Boss, Reed McClelland, 
Beverly Phalon, Sandra Gould, Moyne Rice, Grace Gray, June McNulty 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “New Faces” (lyric by Nancy Hamilton, music by Martha Caples) (James Shelton, Roger Stearns, 
Company); “Embarrassing Moment” (O. Z. Whitehead, assisted by Helen O’Hara, Gordon Orme, Henry 
Fonda); “Something You Lack” (dialogue by Viola Brothers Shore, lyric by Nancy Hamilton and June Sill- 
man, music by Warburton Guilbert) (Girl: Imogene Coca; Sailor: Charles Walters; Tired Girl: Hildegarde 
Halliday; Tired Boy: Kenneth Bates); “Katharine Hepburn Gets in the Mood for Little Women” (sketch by 
Nancy Hamilton) (Katharine Hepburn: Nancy Hamilton; Director: Kenneth Bates; Cameraman: Gordon 
Orme; Stage Hands: James Shelton, Roger Stearns, Edward Potter; Props: Helen O’Hara, June McNulty, 
Frances Dewey); “Strange Interlude” (Henry Fonda, Imogene Coca, Marvin Lawler, Alan Handley), “Visi- 
tors Ashore” (lyric by Everett Marcy and Nancy Hamilton, music by Warburton Guilbert) (Louise Lynch, 
assisted by Mildred Todd and Gordon Orme); “Ferry Tale” (sketch by Norman Levy and Viola Brothers 
Shore) (Dockhand: Harry Peterson; Girl: Frances Dewey; Captain: Alan Handley; Mate: Kenneth Bates; 
Stewards: Edward Potter and Charles Walters; Cabin Boy: Gustave Schirmer; Detective: Reeder Boss; 
Passengers: Hildegarde Halliday, Edith Sheridan, Sandra Gould, Roger Stearns, Marvin Lawler, James 
Shelton, Moyne Rice, Billy Haywood, Helen O’Hara, Beverly Phalon, June McNulty); “Lamplight” (lyric 
and music by James Shelton) (James Shelton, and “illustrated by” Imogene Coca and Henry Fonda); “The 
Byrd Influence” (lyric by June Sillman and Nancy Hamilton, music by Warburton Guilbert) (Penguins: 
Frances Dewey, Reed McClelland, Ensemble); “An Afternoon with the English Juvenile Players” (sketch 
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by Nancy Hamilton) (Introduction by Kenneth Bates; Aubrey: Nancy Hamilton; Cecily: Peggy Hoven- 
den; Bertie: Edward Potter; Cholmondley: Roger Stearns; Butler: Alan Handley); “Frustration” (music by 
Morgan Lewis) (choreography by Dorothy Kennedy Fox) (Introduced by Sandra Gould, Beverly Phalon, 
Grace Gray, and Imogene Coca; danced by Dorothy Kennedy Fox); “Laughter on the Air” (sketch by 
Viola Brothers Shore) (Mr. Arbuckle: Leonard Sillman; Miss Chick and Mr. Dick: Frances Dewey and 
Henry Fonda; Mr. Sims: Roger Stearns; Miss Pertwhistle: Mildred Todd; Radio Artists: Company), “The 
Gangster Influence” (lyric by Viola Brothers Shore and June Sillman, music by Warburton Guilbert) 
(Girl: Imogene Coca; Boy: Charles Walters); “Music in My Heart” (lyric by June Sillman, music by War- 
burton Guilbert) (Girl: Edith Sheridan; Boy: Gordon Orme; Cupid and Psyche: James Shelton and Peggy 
Hovenden); “Important Question” (sketch by Nancy Hamilton) (Nancy Hamilton, O. Z. Whitehead); 
“Brief Moment” (Henry Fonda, Imogene Coca, Marvin Lawler, Alan Handley); “My Last Affair” (lyric 
and music by Haven Johnson) (Billy Haywood, assisted by Cliff Allen]; “We Also Recognize Russia”: (1) 
“Double Bed” (sketch by John Goodwin and Viola Brothers Shore) (Peggy Hovenden and Edward Potter); 
(2) “The Village Gossip” (lyric by J. J. Robbins, music by Sandro Corona) (Jeanne Palmer; danced by Lou- 
ise Lynch, Nancy Hamilton, Edith Sheridan, James Shelton, Kenneth Bates, and Alan Handley); and (3) 
“Mouse Trap” (sketch by William Griffith) (Ermingarde: Hildegarde Halliday; Pythias: O. Z. Whitehead; 
Guard: Henry Fonda); “We Also Recognize Harlem”: (1) “Emperor Jones” (lyric by June Sillman, music 
by Donald Honrath and George Grande) (Taxi Starter: Leonard Sillman) and (2) “The Coal Bin” (sequence 
includes “Timely Rhythm,” lyric and music by George Hickman, at least one source gives song’s title as 
“Smoky Rhythm”) (Louise Lynch, Billy Haywood, Company) 

Act Two: “Service with a Smile” (lyric by Viola Brothers Shore and June Sillman, music by Warburton Guil- 
bert) (Bartenders: Alan Handley, Henry Fonda, Gordon Orme, Kenneth Bates, Roger Stearns, Harry Peter- 
son, Edward Potter; Busboy: Marvin Lawler); “The Gutter Song” (lyric and music by James Shelton) (James 
Shelton); “You’re My Relaxation” (lyric by Robert Sour, music by Charles Schwab) (Girl and Boy: Frances 
Dewey and Gordon Orme; A Woman: Hildegarde Halliday; The Woman’s Relaxation: Alan Handley; 
Quartette: June McNulty, Grace Gray, Reeder Boss, and Marvin Lawler), “Six Managers in Search of an 
Actress—As They Never Are” (sequence suggested by Leonard Sillman; dialogue and lyric by Nancy Ham- 
ilton, music by Martha Caples) (Miss Smith’s Secretary: Mildred Todd; Guthrie McClintic: Edward Potter; 
Theatre Guild: Kenneth Bates; Max Gordon: Henry Fonda; Daniel Frohman: Roger Stearns; Jed Harris: 
Leonard Sillman; Noel Coward: James Shelton; Gertrude Lawrence: Imogene Coca; A Producer: Reed 
McClelland); “Modern Madrigal” (lyric by Viola Brothers Shore and June Sillman, music by Warburton 
Guilbert) (Singer: Edith Sheridan; Troubadours: Louise Lynch, Jean Briggs, Gordon Orme, and Alan Hand- 
ley); “Position in Life” (sketch by Mindret Lord) (Nancy Hamilton, Roger Stearns); “Bird in Hand” (Henry 
Fonda, Imogene Coca, Marvin Lawler, Alan Handley); “The Petroushka Influence”—"Harlequinade” 
(story by Jeannie McPherson, music by Donald Honrath) (Harlequin: Leonard Sillman; Columbine: Bev- 
erly Phalon; Puppeteers: Kenneth Bates and Henry Fonda); “The Disney Influence” (sketch by Nancy 
Hamilton) (Ermingarde: Hildegarde Halliday; Pythias: O. Z. Whitehead): (1) “The Green Bay Tree” (Julian: 
Henry Fonda; Dulcimer: Edward Potter; Trump: Roger Stearns; Leonora: Peggy Hovenden; (2) “Ah, Wil- 
derness!” (Boy: Gustave Schirmer; Girl: Frances Dewey); and (3) “Tobacco Road” (Dude: James Shelton; 
Jeeter: Charles Walters; Ellymae: Moyne Rice; Grandma: Helen O’Hara); “Gloomy Heaven” (lyric by Har- 
old Goldman, music by Walter Feldcamp) (Louise Lynch); “Cause You Won't Play House” (choreography 
by Morgan Lewis) (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Morgan Lewis) (Imogene Coca and Charles Walters); 
“Chez De L’éclair” (sketch by Beth Wendel and Viola Brothers Shore} (Customer: Sandra Gould; Princess: 
Peggy Hovenden; Mrs. Finklebaum: Edith Sheridan; Madame de Eclaire: Jean Briggs; Renee: Mildred Todd; 
Models: Moyne Rice, Beverly Phalon, Louise Lynch); “Vaudeville Turn” (sketch by Carl Randall) (Hilde- 
garde Halliday); “So Low” (lyric by Nancy Hamilton and June Sillman, music by Donald Honrath) (Louise 
Lynch, Edith Sheridan, Jean Briggs, Company; Dancers: Charles Walters, Imogene Coca, Leonard Sillman, 
Dorothy Kennedy Fox, James Shelton, Roger Stearns); “Little Accident” (Henry Fonda); “People of Taste” 
(dialogue and lyrics by Nancy Hamilton, music by Martha Caples) (remarks by Jean Briggs): (1) “277 Park 
Avenue” (Roger Stearns); (2) “45 East 52nd Street” (Louise Lynch, Jean Briggs), (3) “253 West 25th” (Ed- 
ward Potter); (4) “4224 East 30th” (Peggy Hovenden, Moyne Rice); (5) “At Elsa Maxwell’s” (Company); 
“Three’s a Crowd” (Imogene Coca, Henry Fonda, Marvin Lawler, Alan Handley); “He Loves Me” (lyric by 
Nancy Hamilton, music by Cliff Allen) (Billy Haywood, Ensemble; danced by Leonard Sillman); “Swing 
Song” (sketch by Viola Brothers Shore) (Collette: Helen O’Hara; Andre: James Shelton; Raoul: Leonard 
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Sillman; Louis: Roger Stearns; Pierre: Edward Potter; Doctor Eisenblot: Henry Fonda); “Spring Song” (lyric 
by Viola Brothers Shore and June Sillman, music by Warburton Guilbert) (Edith Sheridan); “On the Other 
Hand” (lyric by Nancy Hamilton, music by Martha Caples) (Nancy Hamilton); “Look at Me, Please” (lyric 
and music by James Shelton) (Roger Stearns, Company) 


Leonard Sillman’s revue New Faces was the first in an occasional series of seven Broadway revues that 
he presented over a thirty-four-year period. After the current production, the following six were given: 1936 
(193 performances; among the cast members were Van Johnson and Karl Swenson, the latter who in 1944 
created the title role in Arthur Miller's first Broadway play The Man Who Had All the Luck; for more in- 
formation, see entry for the 1936 edition); 1942 (94 performances; Irwin Corey and Alice Pearce); 1952 (365 
performances; Eartha Kitt, Alice Ghostley, Paul Lynde, Ronny Graham, Robert Clary, and Carol Lawrence); 
1956 (221 performances; Jane Connell, Tiger Haynes, John Reardon, Virginia Martin, Inga Swenson, and, yes, 
the Maggie Smith); 1962 (28 performances; Marian Mercer); and 1968 (52 performances; Madeline Kahn and 
Robert Klein). 

The new faces of the current production included Henry Fonda, Imogene Coca, Charles Walters, and 
Nancy Hamilton. With June Knight, Walters later introduced “Just One of Those Things” and “A Picture of 
Me without You” in Cole Porter’s Jubilee, and in the same show he and Knight were the first to dance “Begin 
the Beguine”; in Porter’s DuBarry Was a Lady, he and Betty Grable introduced “Well, Did You Evah!”; and 
in later years he directed a number of film musicals, dramas, and comedies, including: Good News (1947), 
Easter Parade (1948), The Barkleys of Broadway (1949), Summer Stock (1950), Lili (1953), Torch Song (1953), 
The Tender Trap (1955), High Society (1956; “Well, Did You Evah!” was interpolated into Porter’s film score], 
Jumbo (1962), and The Unsinkable Molly Brown (1964). Hamilton wrote the lyrics and sketches for a series of 
Broadway revues, One for the Money, Two for the Show (1940), and Three to Get Ready (1946), all with music 
by Morgan Lewis (who contributed two songs for the current New Faces); their One-Two-Three collaborations 
included “How High the Moon,” one of the great Broadway ballads (from the second revue in the series). 

New Faces was filled with songs, sketches, and dances, and in the time-honored tradition of revues, 
the evening included spoofs of popular entertainments. One of the most amusing sketches must have been 
“Katharine Hepburn Gets in the Mood for Little Women,” and another which sounds delightful is “The Dis- 
ney Influence,” which looked at how Disney might have presented three of the season’s plays: The Green Bay 
Tree (about the love that dare not speak its name), Ah, Wilderness! (which looked in part at a teenaged boy’s 
sexual awakening], and Tobacco Road (with its rawness, this was truly the most shocking play of its era, and 
audiences made sure they were shocked for a total of 3,182 performances). A Harlem sequence included a nod 
to The Emperor Jones; the sketch “An Afternoon with the English Juvenile Players” looked at British players 
(who sport such names as Aubrey, Cecily, Bertie, and Cholmondley); and the sketch “Six Managers in Search 
of an Actress—As They Never Are” included Henry Fonda as Max Gordon, Leonard Sillman as Jed Harris, and 
Imogene Coca as Gertrude Lawrence. 

Another sketch was “Ferry Tale,” and it treated a short ferry ride in the style of a stormy Atlantic crossing 
in which the S.S. Leviathan shuttles passengers from Hoboken to Manhattan on a liner replete with stewards 
and cabin boys. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “uncommonly pleasant” revue with its “sufficiently 
humorous spirit” brought to mind the Garrick Gaieties. He noted that the show was “amply laden with hu- 
mors and amiable performers,” and mentioned that among the highlights were the Hepburn spoof in which 
the actress is seen “working herself up to the mood” of Little Women; “Ferry Tale” was “a capital piece of 
innocent mockery”; and he noted that after the spoof of British performers, future visitors from the West End 
“ought to feel humble about their roof-of-the-mouth accents.” Atkinson also liked the “good bit of fooling” 
in “The Gutter Song,” about a young woman who likes to putter in the gutter and becomes so enamored of 
its charms that she takes up permanent residence there. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker praised the evening’s “pleasant attitude of mind” and its “really very 
funny stuff,” which was “pulled by people quite capable of pulling it.” He singled out “Music in My Heart” 
as his favorite number in the score, and he ended his review with a scolding: the program used the word lyrics 
to describe the words of an individual song, and he stated that “almost everybody knows” that you “don’t use 
the plural of lyric on the program when you mean the words to any one song.” (It is noted that later programs 
corrected this egregious error.} 
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An unsigned review in Time praised both “The Gutter Song” (one of the evening’s “pleasant moments”) 
and the parody of Tobacco Road in which Disney’s Three Little Pigs impersonate Erskine Caldwell’s “hungry 
gluttons” (they squeak that they “ain’t had anything to eat, Pappy, sense we et Mammy last week”). The 
revue may have lacked “pace and polish” but it contained “enough wit to make it good entertainment of its 
type.” 

During the run, the following numbers were cut from the revue: the songs “The Byrd Influence” (lyric by 
June Sillman and Nancy Hamilton, music by Warburton Guilbert); “Gloomy Heaven” (lyric by Harold Gold- 
man, music by Walter Feldcamp); and “Look at Me, Please” (lyric and music by James Shelton); the sequence 
“The Petroushka Influence’”—“Harlequinade” (story by Jeannie McPherson, music by Donald Honrath), 
the sketches “The Disney Influence” (by Nancy Hamilton]; “Mouse Trap” (by William Griffith) from the 
sequence “We Also Recognize Russia”; and “Chez De L’éclair” (by Beth Wendel and Viola Brothers Shore). 
A program from midway through the run indicates that “People of Taste” was considerably shortened. Note 
that both the sketches “Mouse Trap” and “The Disney Influence” include characters named Ermingarde and 
Pythias, respectively played by Hildegarde Halliday and O. Z. Whitehead in both sequences. Numbers added 
during the run were: the sketches “Politically Speaking” (by O. Z. Whitehead and Viola Brothers Shore) and 
the songs “Lady with Hay Fever” (by Hildegarde Halliday) and “Wedding Song” (lyric and music by James 
Shelton). Note that “My Last Affair” was added to the run of the 1936 edition of New Faces (see entry). 


THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER (1934) 


Theatre: St. James Theatre 

Opening Date: May 2, 1934; Closing Date: May 12, 1934 

Performances: 13 

Book and Lyrics: Original book and lyrics by Rudolph Bernauer and Leopold Jacks (aka Leopold Jaconson); 
English book and lyrics by Stanislaus Stange 

Music: Oscar Straus 

Based on the 1894 play Arms and the Man by George Bernard Shaw. 

Direction: Alonzo Price; Producers: Charles Purcell and Donald Brian; Costumes: Tams; Choreography, Cos- 
tumes, Lighting, and Musical Direction: Unknown 

Cast: Bernice Claire (Nadina}, Olivia Martin (Aurelia), Lauretta Brislin (Mascha}, Charles Purcell or Donald 
Brian (Bummerli; Purcell performed the role on opening night, and thereafter he and Brian alternated in 
the role), Detmar Poppen (Captain Massakroff}, John Dunsmure (Colonel Casimir Popoff}, Parker Steward 
(Major Alexius Sparidoff), Theo Van Tassle (Lucca), Frank Worden (Stephan); Bulgarian Soldiers, Citizens, 
Citizenesses, Girls: Audrey Mott, Aida Conkey, Theo Bayles, Betty Hawsin, Bernice Hampshire, Anita 
Duncan, Verd Twiford, Hazel Andrews, Leah Baliver, Alberta Doone, Ruth Clayton, Helen Sada, Sheila 
Gibbs, Cora Wallace, Lillian Gast, Tamara Charle, Suzanne Black, Leona Neumann; Boys: John Albert, 
Paul Largay, Frank Clark, Ernest Pavano, Dick Kneely, Joseph Napalis, Frank Manda, John Rowan, Paul 
Owen, Frank Worden, Jack Bruns, Morris Tepper, Chris Gerard, Albert R. Miller 
The operetta was presented in three acts. 
The action takes place in Bulgaria during 1885 and 1886. 


Based on George Bernard Shaw’s 1894 play Arms and the Man, Oscar Straus’s Der tapfere Soldat (The 
Chocolate Soldier) premiered in Vienna, Austria, on November 14, 1908, at the Theatre an der Wien, and its 
New York debut took place on September 13, 1909, at the Lyric Theatre for 209 performances. The current 
revival marked the work’s third presentation during the 1930s; for background information about the operetta 
and specifics about the 1930 and 1931 revivals (including a list of musical numbers), see entries for those 
productions. 

The current revival was produced by singers Charles Purcell and Donald Brian (the latter had created the 
role of Danilo for the original American production of The Merry Widow), and both performed Bummerli dur- 
ing the current two-week engagement (Purcell played the role on opening night, and then the two alternated 
for the remainder of the run}. With his appearance in the current production, Purcell had the distinction of 
singing Bummerli in all three of the decade’s revivals. 
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L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times said the revival was a “pleasant addition” to 44th Street, 
which had recently enjoyed a series of Gilbert and Sullivan revivals and would soon be hosting the return of 
Noel Coward’s Bitter Sweet. He noted that the book of The Chocolate Soldier stood “on the sands of time 
much better than some of its contemporaries,” and “of course” the score was “just as good.” As Nadina, Ber- 
nice Claire sang “My Hero” “cheerfully and well,” and Purcell’s Bummerli was “well known.” 


BITTER SWEET 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: May 7, 1934, Closing Date: May 19, 1934 

Performances: 16 

Book, Lyrics, and Music: Noel Coward 

Direction: Edward J. Scanlon; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Wat- 
son Barratt; Costumes: Ernest Schrapps (name also given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest R. 
Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Pierre Dereeder 

Cast: Evelyn Herbert (The Marchioness of Shayne, aka Sarah Millick, aka Sari Linden), Mary Wrick (Dolly 
Chamberlain), Herbert Weber (Lord Henry Jekyll), Allan Jones (Carl Linden), Elizabeth Crandall (Mrs. Mil- 
lick), Henry Rabke (Hugh Devon), Ethel Morrison (Lady Devon), Victor Casmore (Sir Arthur Fenchurch, Herr 
Schlick), Martha Boyer (Victoria, The Duchess of Tenterton), Marion Carlisle (Harriet, Hansi, Lady James}, 
Beatrice Berenson (Gloria, Freda, Mrs. Proutie), Ruth Adams (Honor, Lady Sorrel), Anna Werth (Jane, Mrs. 
Vale}, Beulah Blake (Effie, Mrs. Bethel), Jay Conley (The Marquis of Steere), Samuel Thomas (Lord Edgar 
James), Brian Davis (Lord Sorrel, Cedric Ballantyne), Jack Richards (Mr. Vale, Lord Henry Jade}, Harold Abbey 
(Mr. Bethel), Trueman (later Truman) Gaige (Mr. Proutie), Jack Fago (Servant), Hannah Toback (Manon, aka 
La Crevette), Carol Boyer (Lotte), Kay Simmons (Gussie), Leonard Ceeley (Captain August Lutte}, Clyde Kelly 
(The Marquis of Shayne), Frank Grinnell (The Duke of Tenterton, Bertram Sellick), Cameron York (Vernon 
Craft), Theodore Schnyder (Accompanist); Singing Girls: Ruth Adams, Beatrice Berenson, Beulah Blake, 
Carol Boyer, Martha Boyer, Marion Carlisle, Carol Chandler, Dorothy Forsythe, Suzanne Gaye, Carol Laski, 
Sherry Lee, Katherine Sheridan, Anne Werth, Florence Witt; Singing Boys: Harold Abbey, Brian Davis, Don 
Drew, Jack Fago, Frank Grinnell, Earl Mason, Gerald Moore, John Moore, Jack Richards, Leon Sabater, Martin 
Shepard (or Shepherd), Sam Thomas; Dancing Girls: Charlotte Beverly, Muriel Brown, Sonya Davies, Johanne 
Fredhoven, Catherine Grey, Zylpha Jane, Leonora Jumps, Leila Laney, Cheri Medbury, Pavla Pavlicek 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in London during the present time of 1934 (1929 for the original production) and also 
in the London and Vienna of 1875, 1880, and 1895. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Number (“That Wonderful Melody”) (Band Singer); “The Call of Life” (Evelyn Herbert, 
Ensemble); “If You Could Only Come with Me” (Allan Jones); “I'll See You Again” (Evelyn Herbert, Al- 
lan Jones); Ballet (Chester Hale Girls); “(Tell Me,) What Is Love?” (Evelyn Herbert, Ensemble); “The Last 
Dance” (Evelyn Herbert, Double Sextet); Finale: (1) “Eeny Meeny Miny Mo” (Evelyn Herbert, Girls); (2) 
“Should Happiness Forsake Me” (Evelyn Herbert, Allan Jones); (3) “I’ll See You Again” (reprise) (Evelyn 
Herbert, Allan Jones); (4) “Footmen Quartet” (Earl Mason, Leon Sabater, Martin Shepard, Don Drew); and 
(5) “The Call of Life” (reprise) (Evelyn Herbert, Allan Jones) 

Act Two: Opening Number (“Life in the Morning”) (Waiters, Scrubwomen); “Ladies of the Town” (Beatrice 
Berenson, Marion Carlisle, Carol Boyer, Kay Simmons); “If Love Were All” (Hannah Toback); “Dear 
Little Café” (Evelyn Herbert, Allan Jones); Waltz (Company), Officers’ Chorus (“We Wish to Order Wine, 
Please”) (Officers, Ensemble); “Tokay” (Leonard Ceeley, Company); Waltz (Company); “Dance of the 
Prater Girls” (The Prater Girls); “Kiss Me” (Hannah Toback, Ensemble); Waltz (Ensemble} 

Act Three: “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay” (lyric and music by Henry J. Sayers) (Company); “(We All Wore a) Green 
Carnation” (The Four Lords); “Ziguener” (Evelyn Herbert); “T’ll See You Again” (reprise) (Evelyn Herbert), 
“lll See You Again” (second reprise/finale) (Evelyn Herbert) 
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Noel Coward’s hit Bitter Sweet premiered in London in July 1929, and less than four months later the 
Broadway production opened a week after the stock market crash. The New York run of 159 performances 
would probably have been much longer, but Bitter Sweet and Oscar Hammerstein II and Jerome Kern’s Sweet 
Adeline, both of which seemed primed for lengthy runs, found their presentations curtailed by the crash. It 
took almost two full seasons before Broadway bounced back with a few profitable and long-running musicals, 
and because Coward’s operetta had been somewhat short-changed the first time around, there was hope the 
theatrical and financial fates would be kind to the revival. Unfortunately, by the mid-1930s operettas were 
somewhat out of favor with both critics and audiences, and so Bitter Sweet played just two weeks and then 
went on tour. 

Like so many operettas, Bitter Sweet followed the familiar over-the-decades story in which romance lost 
in one generation is found in another. In this case, the Marchioness of Shayne (otherwise known as Sarah 
Millick and Sari Linden) urges her niece Dolly to follow her heart and marry the man she loves, a young 
bandleader. Sarah lost her true love decades earlier, and so in flashback she recalls the story of how as a young 
woman she fell in love with Carl Linden, her music teacher. They married and moved from London to Vienna, 
where they hoped to run their own café, but when the arrogant Captain August Lutte became enamored of 
Sarah he and Carl quarreled and the officer killed Carl in a duel. When Sarah and Carl were together, they 
pledged eternal love in “T’ll See You Again,” and now decades later Sarah hopes that in another life they will 
again be together. And thanks to Sarah’s advice to follow the call of life, Dolly decides to marry her young 
man, and Sarah is left with the bitter sweet memories of her days with Carl. 

Coward’s story may have covered tried-but-true operetta territory, but his memorable score was one of 
the most romantic of the era, and it was nicely offset by slightly risqué material. “T’ll See You Again” is of 
course the operetta’s most famous song, but “If Love Were All” is a close second. The latter is a worldly wise 
and disenchanted art song perfectly suited for cabaret singers, and perhaps it was most famously performed 
by Judy Garland in her legendary 1961 Carnegie Hall concert. “Kiss Me,” “Dear Little Café,” and the gypsy 
song “Zigeuner” were other romantic items, and Carl’s “If You Could Only Come with Me” was cleverly 
modeled on the scales of a music lesson for Sarah and was a forerunner of Meredith Willson’s “Piano Lesson” 
in The Music Man (1957). 

Every operetta of good standing demanded a drinking song, and in “Tokay” Coward provided a virile one 
for the officers. There was also a quartet of cynical numbers that were reminiscent of Coward’s revue mate- 
rial. A group of prostitutes exult in their status as “Ladies of the Town”; in the “Footmen Quartet” the staff 
informs us that when they say “Very good” to their masters they really mean “Go to hell”; for “Alas, the 
Time is Past,” older women regret the bygone days of youth when they were “secure” in their “virginity”; 
and “(We All Wore a] Green Carnation” was perhaps musical theatre’s first outwardly gay song. For the latter, 
a quartette of self-described “blasé” and “pretty” boys tell us they’re “rather Grecian” with “sleek and wil- 
lowy” figures. They are “the reason for the ‘Nineties’ being gay,” they adore such items as porphyry bowls and 
chandeliers, and they wear green carnations as a way to distinguish themselves from those “less enlightened.” 

The current revival seems to have cut three songs from the original, “Evermore and a Day” (aka “Peace 
Enfold You”), “Bonne nuit, merci,” and the aforementioned “Alas, the Time Has Passed” (“Evermore and a 
Day” had been dropped from the London production, but was added for the original New York presentation). 
A new song (“It’s Always the Man That’s Pursued”) was heard during the current revival’s tryout but was 
dropped prior to the New York run. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times said Bitter Sweet provided a “gracious evening in the the- 
atre.” Evelyn Herbert was “welcomed back cheerfully to Broadway”; Allan Jones (“lately released from Mme. 
Jeritza and Annina”) was a “good” actor with a “good” voice and “an air of friendly amusement”; and Leonard 
Ceeley sang the “roaring virtues” of Tokay. 

The original London production, a self-described “operette” whose preproduction title was Sari Linden, 
opened on July 12, 1929, at His Majesty’s Theatre for 697 performances with Peggy Wood (Sarah), George 
(sometimes given as Georges) Metaxa (Carl), Dorothy Boyd (Dolly), Ivy St. Helier (Manon), and Austin Trevor 
(Lutte), and during the run Wood was followed by Evelyn Laye, who created the role for New York when the 
musical opened on November 5, 1929, at the Ziegfeld Theatre for a run of 159 performances with Gerald No- 
din (Carl), Audrey Pointing (Dolly), Mireille (Manon), and Desmond Jeans (Lutte) (Ziegfeld himself was one of 
the coproducers for the first New York presentation). 

The script has been published in numerous editions, including hardback releases by Martin Secker (Lon- 
don, 1929) and (as Bitter Sweet and Other Plays) by Doubleday Doran & Company (New York, 1929). The 
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script is also included in the hardback collection Play Parade, Volume One (published in 1934 by William 
Heinemann] and was also published in paperback by Samuel French (London) in 1933. 

Some of the original London cast members recorded a few numbers from the score that were released by 
both World Records (LP # SH-179/180) and Monmouth Evergreen (LP # MES-7062/3), and a comprehensive 
CD collection by Sepia Records (# 1130) includes recordings by the original London, New York, and New York 
revival casts. A charming studio cast recording of the score’s highlights was released in 1961 by Angel Records 
(LP # 35814) with Vanessa Lee (Sarah) and Roberto Cardinali (Carl), and the complete score was recorded in 
1988 by the New Sadler’s Wells Opera Company and was released in 1989 on a two-CD set by That’s En- 
tertainment Records (# CDTER2-1160; later issued by Jay Records # CDJAY2-1264) with Valerie Masterson 
(Sarah) and Martin Smith (Carl). 

Bitter Sweet was filmed twice, in 1933 and 1940. It’s said that Coward wept when he saw the latter ver- 
sion (but not in a good way}, and it well may be he cried when he viewed the first adaptation, which was a 
British release directed by Herbert Wilcox with a cast that included Anna Neagle, Fernand Gravey (later Gra- 
vet), Miles Mander, and Ivy St. Helier in a reprise of her stage performance as Manon. The film is more faithful 
to the stage version than the second adaptation, but it is somewhat slow and stodgy, and with their accents, 
Gravet and St. Helier are sometimes almost impossible to understand. Further, the latter is given far more 
screen time than her character warrants and with her over-the-top mannerisms she’s clearly an acquired taste. 
The film retained eight songs (“The Call of Life,” “If You Could Only Come with Me,” “T’ll See You Again,” 
“Dear Little Café,” “Ladies of the Town,” “If Love Were All,” “Tokay,” and “Kiss Me”); one song was used 
as underscoring (“Ziguener”),; and apparently a couple of St. Helier’s numbers were interpolated into the film 
and were possibly written by her (but one seems to be Coward’s “Bonne Nuit, Merci,” which was apparently 
cut from the current revival). The film is available in at least two DVD releases, one on an unnamed label # 
2362D, and one on Nostalgia Family Video (unnumbered). 

The 1940 MGM version was directed by W. S. Van Dyke II, choreographed by Ernst Matray, and scripted 
by Lesser Samuels with lyric revisions by Gus Kahn. The cast included Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson Eddy, 
and George Sanders. The somewhat overlooked film retained eight songs from the original score (“If You 
Could Only Come with Me,” “T’ll See You Again,” “Tell Me, What Is Love?,” “Tokay,” “Ziguener,” “Dear 
Little Café,” “Kiss Me,” and “Ladies of the Town”), “If Love Were All” was used as underscoring; and the 
lyric and music for “Love in Any Language,” which was sung by MacDonald, is sometimes attributed to Cow- 
ard but is more likely music from an unidentified Coward song with a new lyric by Kahn (note that Coward 
didn’t include the lyric in his 1973 collection The Lyrics of Noel Coward.) 

Unlike the earlier film, the script eliminated the flashback device but otherwise retained the basic story- 
line of Coward’s original. On its own terms the film is enjoyable enough, even though MacDonald and Eddy 
seem about ten years too old for their roles. The film’s weakest sequence is an insufferably tiresome and 
would-be comic scene set in a grocer’s shop in which the owner’s untalented daughter wants to be a serious 
singer, and MacDonald and Eddy offer to teach her if they can be compensated with groceries. The staging 
of “Zieguner” was much too overblown for comfort, and the film’s campiest moment came at the end when 
Jeanette sings a reprise of “I’/ll See You Again” while a huge image of Eddy’s face appears in a sky of Tech- 
nicolored moonlight. The film was released on DVD by the Warner Brothers Archive Collection. 


THE ONLY GIRL 


“VICTOR HERBERT'S MusiCAL PLAY” 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: May 21, 1934; Closing Date: June 2, 1934 

Performances: 16 

Book and Lyrics: Henry Blossom 

Music: Victor Herbert 

Based on the play Our Wives by Frank Mandel and Helen Kraft, which in turn had been adapted from the 
German play Jugendfreunde by Ludwig Fulda. 

Direction: R. H. Burnside; Producers: Uncredited (J. J. Shubert); Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Uncred- 
ited; Costumes: Gowns by Ernest Schrapps (name sometimes given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, 
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Ernest R. Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro) and hats by Edre; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: 
Robert Hood Bowers 

Cast: Robert Halliday (Alan, aka Kim Kimbrough], Billy Taylor (Sylvester, aka Corksey Martin], Richard 
Keene (John, aka Fresh Ayre}, Robert Emmett Keane (Andrew, aka Bunkie McMurray}, Bettina Hall (Ruth 
Wilson], George Meader (Saunders), Betzi Beaton (Birdie Martin), Dorothy Dare (Margaret Ayer), Louise 
Kirtland (Jane McMurray), Neila Goodelle (Patricia, aka Patsy La Montrose); Friends of Patsy: Frances 
Foley (Ruby), Evelyn Bonefine (Violet), Louise Joyce (Viola), Antoinette Bartlett (Paula), Louise Ryan 
(Pearle), Grena Sloan (Renee), Sylvia Roberts (Diana), Ulita Torgerson (Aimee) 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Orchestra); “The More I See of Others, Dear, the Better I Love You” (Neila Goodelle); 
“When You're Away” (Bettina Hall); “Be Happy Boys Tonight” (Robert Halliday, Robert Emmett Keane, 
Richard Keene, Billy Taylor); Finale: “The Compact” (Bettina Hall, Robert Halliday) 

Act Two: “Personality” (Neila Goodelle, Friends); “Here’s to the Land We Love, Boys” (Robert Halliday, Neila 
Goodelle, Friends); “Tell It All Over Again” (Louise Kirtland); “Connubial Bliss” (Robert Emmett Keane, 
Richard Keene, Billy Taylor, Louise Kirtland, Dorothy Dare, Betzi Beaton); “I Always Go to Parties Alone” 
(lyric and music by James Shelton) (Betzi Beaton]; “I Paused, I Looked, I Fell” (Billy Taylor, Dorothy Dare} 

Act Three: Opening Chorus: “Here’s How” (Neila Goodelle, Friends); “You Have to Have a Part to Make a 
Hit” (Neila Goodelle, Friends); “When Your Ankle Wears a Ball and Chain” (Richard Keene, Robert Em- 
mett Keane, Billy Taylor); “You're the Only One for Me” (Bettina Hall, Robert Halliday) 


The revival of Victor Herbert’s The Only Girl seems to have been rushed in at the end of the season, and 
the program didn’t even credit a producer (which turned out to be the Messrs. Shubert}, lyricist (Henry Blos- 
som}, choreographer (although perhaps there wasn’t any dancing in the show}, and scenery. There wasn’t a 
citation for the lighting designer, either, but during the era few shows provided such credit. 

Earlier in the season, the musical had been produced at the Columbia Theatre in San Francisco with Guy 
Robertson, Charlotte Lansing, Wyndham Standing, and Roland Woodruff, none of whom made the trek to 
New York for the brief run of two weeks. Clearly, the revival was inexpensive to produce, with eighteen cast 
members and one set (an apartment living room), and in an attempt to modernize the show the action was 
moved from 1914 to the present time of 1934. 

The slight story focused on librettist Kim (Robert Halliday) and composer Ruth (Bettina Hall}, both of 
whom live in the same apartment house in New York City. The dynamics of Kim’s friendship with confirmed 
bachelors Corksey (Billy Taylor], Fresh (whose last name is Ayre, and played by Richard Keene}, and Bunkie 
(Robert Emmett Keane) is changed when the three marry the respective Birdie (Betzi Beaton], Margaret (Doro- 
thy Dare}, and Jane (Louise Kirtland). But pretty soon Kim and Ruth are collaborating in more ways than one, 
and wedding bells are in their future. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times said the audience was a “restless” one and didn’t seem “very 
definite” about the production. But Herbert’s score retained its “freshness,” and Nichols singled out “When 
You’re Away” as one of the composer’s “most charming” songs, “When Your Ankle Wears a Ball and Chain” 
was one of his “most engaging,” and the seemingly “post-Herbert” number “I Always Go to Parties Alone” 
(which in fact was written by James Sheldon) was sung by Betzi Beaton, whose comedy was “very much” 
enjoyed by a “fair section of the audience.” Otherwise, the show had been updated to the present and there 
were references to the war debt and the boop-boop-a-doop craze (which by 1934 was already out of date). But 
with these “unhappy modernizations” the book seemed “like a particularly rickety bridge running from one 
number to another.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said Herbert’s scores were always “perennially lovely,” but com- 
plained that Blossom’s books needed “a cold winter’s night and an attendant air of excitement in the theatri- 
cal district to make them bearable.” He wondered why producers always seemed to revive musicals with the 
“most tepid” books and stated that no one ever sat “dreamy-eyed” over a Blossom libretto. 
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The musical had originally premiered on Broadway at the 39th Street Theatre on November 2, 1914, for 
a successful run of 240 performances with Thurston Hall and Wilda Bennett in the leading roles of Kim and 
Ruth. At the time, the score yielded one hit (“When You’re Away”), but the ballad has never quite found its 
place in the Herbert canon. 

The revival omitted two songs from the original production, “Antoinette” and “Equal Rights” (aka “Why 
Should We Stay at Home and Sew?”), and added two, “I Paused, I Looked, I Fell” (source, lyricist, and composer 
unknown) and “I Always Go to Parties Alone” (as noted above, the lyric and music were by James Sheldon). 

In 2015, Albany Records (CD # TROY-1590) offered a surprise when it released a recording of the score 
by the Light Opera of New York in a revised edition by Michael Phillips. The record included the two above- 
mentioned songs that were dropped from the 1934 revival (but didn’t include the two additional songs noted 
above). 


ANNINA 


“RUDOLF Frimt’s Newest OPERETTA”’ 


The operetta premiered on March 10, 1934, at the Shubert Theatre in Boston, Massachusetts, where it played 
for one week; it next opened at the Forrest Theatre in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for the week beginning 
March 19; and then played engagements in Washington, D.C., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and then finally 
in Chicago, Illinois, at the Grand Opera House where it closed on April 28 and canceled its previously 
scheduled bookings in Cincinnati, Ohio, and in a number of cities in the mid-West and on the West Coast. 
A revised, retitled, and recast version of the work opened on Broadway later in the year as Music Hath 
Charms (see entry for further information). Note that the credits, cast, and musical numbers listed below 
are taken from the program for the Philadelphia run. 

Book: Rowland Leigh, William Thiele, and John Shubert 

Lyrics: Rowland Leigh and John Shubert 

Music: Rudolf Frim] 

Direction: William Thiele; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Chester Hale; Scenery: Watson 
Barratt; Costumes: Ernest Schrapps (name sometimes given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest R. 
Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro); Mme. Jeritza “dressed exclusively by Jay Thorpe, New York” and men’s 
modern clothes by Ben Brooker; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Oscar Bradley 

Cast: For the Period of 1934: Paul Haakon (A Venetian Hooligan), Robert C. Long (Ferraro), Renee Gordon (Vendor 
of Cigarettes), Truman Gaige (A Dealer in Antiques), Andrews Tombes (Theophilus Roberts), Allan Jones 
(Charles Parker); Honeymoon Couple—Jack Good (Lovey) and Margaret Lee (Dovey); Henry Rabke (Rudolfo), 
Elizabeth Crandall (Isabella), Louise Mele (Gioconda), Harry Mestayer (Giovanni), Frank Horn (Footman), 
Manart Kippen (The Duke of Umbria), Maria Jeritza (Annina, the Marchese del Monte nee D’Orsano), Inter- 
lude for the Period Between 1934 and 1770: Dancers: Paul Haakon, Albertina Vitak, Ensemble; For the Period 
of 1770: Maria Jeritza (Annina Sovrani), Truman Gaige (Villager, Riccio}, Elizabeth Crandall (Petronella), 
Henry Rabke (Vittorio Sovrani), Andrew Tombes (Pappio}, Louise Mele (Marella), Robert Lee Allen (Senator 
Bellanqua), Raymond O’Brien (Senator Noccio), Jules Epailly (Senator Burrante}, Leonard Berry (Emilio), Frank 
Horn (Fillipo), Paul Haakon (Footman), Albertina Vitak (Maid), Allan Jones (Duke of Orsino), Sheila Harling 
(Barbara Bellanqua), Nathaniel Wagner (Luigi), Mary Hunt (Cassandra), Josephine Therese (Francesca), Marie 
Starner (Cornelia), Charlotte Lockwood (Nella), Florence Wessels (Laspera}, Sallie Warren (Leonore); Honey- 
moon Couple—Jack Good (Amoreto) and Margaret Lee (Colombina); For the Period of 1934: Henry Rabke 
(Marchese D’Orsano}, Elizabeth Crandall (Isabella), Louise Mele (Gioconda), Manart Kippen (The Duke of 
Umbria), Harry Mestayer (The Duke of D’Orsano), Frank Horn (Footman), Truman Gaige (Frederick Parker], 
Josephine Therese (Mrs. Parker]; Singers: Ann Martin, Sally Warren, Rene Gordon, Chanda DeRe, Patricia 
Ryan, Martha Wilkins, Angela Marsh, Mary Rodes, Florence Wessels, Nina Dean, Leona Krauss, Augusta 
French, June Hauger, Dean Wheeler; Dancers: Margot Adams, Jeannette Lea, Sheila Harling, Eva Ritter, 
Kelly Brown, Sally Argo, Peggy Bergin, Eileen Thompson, Julie Pirie, Carol Clyde, Elsie Lauritsen, Dorothy 
Dorr, Tina Marie, Sonya Karlo, Cynthia Thompson, Georgette Lampsi, Sylvia Norheim; Singing Boys: Wal- 
ter Franklin, Ralph Jamieson, Norman VanEmburgh, Zach Caully, Frank Dirth, Don Drew, Harry Edwards, 
Stanley Howard, Leonard Berry, John Walsh, Wilbur Demarest, William Lilling, John Cospy 

The musical was presented in two acts. 
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The action takes place in Italy (mostly in Venice) during the respective years 1934, 1770, and 1934 (and one 
dance sequence spanned the years 1934, 1880, 1810, and 1770). 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening: “The Gondoliers’ Song” (Robert C. Long, Gondoliers); “Annina” (Allan Jones, Male 
Chorus); “Annina” (reprise) (Allan Jones); “Lovey-Dovey” (Jack Good, Margaret Lee, Dance Ensemble); 
“Romance” (Maria Jeritza); “Longing” (Maria Jeritza); “Love” (Maria Jeritza, Allan Jones); “Everything 
Changes but Love” (Paul Haakon, Albertina Vitak, Dance Ensemble); “Frutti di Mare” (Maria Jeritza, En- 
semble); “Sweet Fool” (Andrew Tombes, Lousie Mele, Paul Haakon, Albertina Vitak, Dance Ensemble), 
“We're Members of the Senate” (Robert Lee Allan, Jules Epailly, Raymond O’Brien); “Ladies Beware” (Al- 
lan Jones, Ensemble); Finale (Maria Jeritza, Ensemble) 

Act Two: Interlude Between 1934 and 1770: (1) “Danse Moderne”; (2) “Polka” (1880); (3) “Gavotte” (1810); 
and (4) “Tarantella” (1770) (Paul Haakon, Albertina Vitak, Ensemble); Opening: “Court Dance” (Paul 
Haakon, Albertina Vitak, Dance Ensemble); “I Cannot Be Faithful” (Allan Jones, Mary Hunt, Josephine 
Therese, Marie Starner, Charlotte Lockwood, Florence Wessels, Sallie Warren); “Palace of Dreams” (Ma- 
ria Jeritza); “Comedy Dance” (Maria Jeritza, Andrew Tombes); “One Tender Smile” (Maria Jeritza, Allan 
Jones); “It Happened” (Jack Good, Margaret Lee); “Carnival of Dance” (Louise Mele, Ensemble, Paul Haa- 
kon, Margaret Lee); “It’s You I Love Tonight” (Maria Jeritza), “My Heart Is Yours” (Maria Jeritza, Allan 
Jones); Finaletto and Reprise: “Palace of Dreams” (Maria Jeritza, Allan Jones, Ensemble); “Scandal Song” 
(Robert Lee Allan, Jules Epailly, Raymond O’Brien, Ensemble); “Wedding Processional” (Maria Jeritza, 
Allan Jones, Ensemble}; Finale (Maria Jeritza, Company) 


The song titles included “Romance,” “Longing,” “Love,” “Palace of Dreams,” “It’s You I Love Tonight,” 
“My Heart Is Yours,” and “Wedding Processional,” and so didn’t we just see this operetta last week? Yes, the 
Shuberts were back with another across-the-years operetta, but Annina (which in preproduction had a vari- 
ety of titles, including Teresa, Jerry, and A Night in Venice) floundered on the road and closed after a tour of 
six weeks. But the producers didn’t give up, and eight months later the revised, recast, and retitled operetta 
opened in New York as Music Hath Charms, where it lasted less than a month (see entry for information 
about the Broadway version). 

Annina had been advertised as “Rudolf Friml’s Newest Operetta,” and Annina/Music Hath Charms 
proved to be the composer’s final Broadway work, which had included a string of such long-running suc- 
cesses as The Firefly (1912), Rose-Marie (1924), The Vagabond King (1925), and The Three Musketeers (1928). 
Clearly, the Shuberts held high hopes for the large and lavish show, and it was scheduled for a cross-country 
tour, beginning in Boston and then ending in Los Angeles and San Francisco. The original plan was for the 
musical to go on hiatus for a few months after its California engagements with a Broadway production to fol- 
low at some point during the fall. 

And the operetta’s piece de resistance was none other than opera star Maria Jeritza, the Vienna State 
Opera and Metropolitan Opera sensation who had made so many classic roles her own, and during her career 
created the roles of Ariadne in Richard Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos (1912) and Juliette in Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold’s Die tote Stadt (1920). Her presence in Annina caused a flurry of publicity, for here was one of the 
great opera stars of the age, a beauty with a golden voice, and the Boston premiere was filled to capacity to 
witness her debut in a Broadway musical. 

At one point, the New York Times noted that “if you don’t know about Annina, you can have no ear for 
the clashing of cymbals and the loud, even reckless, blowing of trumpets.” But after six weeks of East Coast 
bookings, the production canceled its Midwest and West Coast engagements, closed down for retooling, and 
was put off indefinitely, and Jeritza went on to honor opera, radio, and film contracts. As a result, when Music 
Hath Charms finally opened on Broadway eight months later it had lost most of its original cast (Natalie Hall 
succeeded Jeritza, and Robert Halliday followed Allan Jones) and lasted for only three weeks. 

Annina was the same old operetta story. In 1934, a young woman’s family attempts to force her into a 
marriage with one-she-loves-not-for-she-but-loves-another. Someone suggests she follow the actions of an an- 
cestor who was in the same predicament, and so Annina goes back in time to 1770 in order to pick up some 
wise council, and when she returns to 1934 she knows what to do. 
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The musical included a number of dance sequences, and there was one clever interlude that guided the 
audience from 1934 to 1770 with a panorama of popular dancing styles over the years: the first was a “dance 
moderne” for 1934, and it was followed by a polka for 1880, a gavotte for 1810, and finally a tarantella for 
1770. 

The Times provided a condensed review of the Boston premiere (which was taken from Elinor Hughes’s 
notice in the Boston Herald). The opening performance ran too long but did so with “commendable smooth- 
ness,” there “was enough of song, of dance and of spectacle to please the most exacting admirer of operetta,” 
there were many “excellent” songs, and Jeritza was the “focal point” of a production that “had been tailored 
to fit her.” Variety said the “brilliant” Jeritza made the evening a “triumph” with her “glorious” voice, and 
the operetta gave her “plenty to do” and she “did it all gloriously.” 


EV) 


1934-1935 Season 


CAVIAR 


“A MusicAL ROMANCE” 


Theatre: Forrest Theatre 

Opening Date: June 7, 1934; Closing Date: June 23, 1934 

Performances: 20 

Book: Leo Randole 

Lyrics: Edward Heyman 

Music: Harden Church 

Direction: Clifford Brooke; Producer: Patrick A. Leonard; Choreography: John E. Lonergan; Scenery and Cos- 
tumes: Steele Savage; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Ivan Rudisill 

Cast: Violet Carlson (Jeannine), George Gordon (Messenger), Mitzi Garner (A Manicurist), Amalie Ideal (An- 
other Manicurist), Gene Ashley (A Masseuse, American Sailor), Tully Millet (Another Masseuse, English 
Sailor), Kai Hansen (A Pedicure}, Nonie Dale (A Hairdresser], Mary Mascher (Facialist), George Hunter 
(Another Facialist, French Sailor), Drina Hill (Midinette, Lenotcha], Nanette Guilford (Elena), Don Con- 
nolly (Jack), Billie Leonard (Helen), Walter Armin (Count Chipolita), Hugh Cameron (Wallace), Franklyn 
Fox (Carol), Alice Dudley (Maid), Jack Cole (Sailor), Walter Armin (Organ Grinder), Tesore Mio (Herself), 
Joseph Olney (Carabinieri), George Houston (Dimitri), Dudley Clements (Pavel), John J. Walsh (Wassili), 
Frank Coletti (A Reporter), Ed Loud (Turkish Detective}, Joseph Long (Moofty}, Ray Miller (Ray); Girls: 
Maxine Cartier, Nonie Dale, Paula Denning, Mitzi Garner, Rita Horgan, Amalie Ideal, Betty Lyon, Mary 
Mascher; Boys: Gene Ashley, George Gordon, Kai Hansen, George Hunter, Richard Langdon, Ed Loud, 
Tully Millet, Joseph Olney, Edward Murray 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Venice and in Constantinople. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (Violet Carlson, Beauticians); “One in a Million” (Don Connolly, Billie Leonard); “Dream 
Kingdom” (Nanette Guilford); “Here’s to You” (Nanette Guilford, Franklyn Fox, Walter Armin, Hugh Cam- 
eron); “Dream Kingdom” (reprise) (Nanette Guilford); “My Heart’s an Open Book” (Don Connolly, Billie 
Leonard, Girls); “Silver Sails” (George Houston); Sequence: (1) “Nightwind” (George Houston]; (2) “Carni- 
val” (Ensemble); and (3) “Dance” (Violet Carlson, Ray Miller); Finale (Nanette Guilford, George Houston) 

Act Two: “Tarts and Flowers” (Violet Carlson, Ray Miller); “Prince Charming” (Nanette Guilford); “Gypsy” 
(Nanette Guilford); “I Feel Sorta—” (Violet Carlson, Dudley Clements); “Your Prince Was Not So Charm- 
ing” (Nanette Guilford); “Haywire” (lyric and music by Edward Heyman) (Don Connolly, Billie Leonard); 
Sequence: (1) “Cavachok” (Ensemble) and (2) “Apassionette” (Jack Cole, Alice Dudley); Finale (George 
Houston, Nanette Guilford, Ensemble) 
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The new season opened on a sour note with the quick failure of the “musical romance” Caviar, which 
despite the strong voices of Metropolitan Opera soprano Nanette Guilford and regional opera baritone George 
Houston (who had created the title role in the ill-fated Cyrano de Bergerac) managed less than three weeks 
on Broadway. 

The modern-day operetta was set in Venice and Constantinople and focused on American opera star Elena 
(Guilford), who for publicity purposes wants to buy a royal title. She arranges for Prince Dimitri (Houston) to 
marry her, but with a few strings attached: he must be blindfolded during the ceremony, the marriage must 
last but one day, and the marriage must of course go unconsummated. When Dimitri realizes the bride is the 
beautiful stranger he has often serenaded from afar, he’s incensed that she’d stoop so low as to buy a title 
(never mind the irony that he did some stooping himself when he agreed to sell his title). This nonsense went 
on all night, but of course cupid insures that the twosome will remain married, and happily at that, no doubt. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker stated that when Dimitri removed his blindfold, what he really saw 
was that “the critic for The New Yorker has gone home.” 

Benchley said Guilford and Houston brought a “professional air” to the production, and the singing was 
“miles and miles ahead of the voices you will hear in other musicals in town.” Harden Church’s score was 
“dignified” and “at times distinguished,” and it brought a “welcome relief from the average two-finger exer- 
cises.” Steele Savage’s décor and costumes were “colorful in an economical way,” and the dances were “good” 
(by leaving early, he later learned he missed an “excellent” dance by Jack Cole and Alice Dudley). As for the 
show itself, he felt a “little guilty” for walking out but said he “simply cannot sit through those things” and 
“T just can’t take it, that’s all.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times decided the authors of Caviar had “set out deliberately to imi- 
tate the moribund traditions of grand opera and musical romance” and had “assembled all the dusty oddments 
in the lumber room.” Here was a show “that said nothing with quite so much vigor and self-assurance.” But 
the production was “opulent,” Steele’s contributions were colorful and bold, the score was “musician-like 
in form,” and the orchestrations had “vitality.” And the “highly stylized dance” by Cole and Dudley titled 
“Apassionette” (the one Benchley regretted having missed) was the “one gem” in the musical. Otherwise, 
Caviar was “destitute of inspiration” and was “an imitation of ideas that are dead.” 

The program notes stated Piper-Heidsieck champagne was used in the production, and that the Romanoff 
Caviar Company supplied the title delicacy. Hopefully, there was enough left over for a bittersweet closing- 
night party. 


KYKUNKOR, OR WITCH WOMAN 


Theatre: Little Theatre 

Opening Date: June 10, 1934; Closing Date: August 4, 1934 

Performances: 65 

Libretto and Music: Asadata Dafora 

Direction, Choreography, Scenery, and Costumes: Asadata Dafora; Producer: Asadata Dafora; Lighting: Un- 
credited; Musical Direction: Margaret Upshur Kennedy 

Cast: Asadata Dafora (aka Asadata Dafora Horton) (Bridegroom), Musu Esmai (Bride), Abdul Essen (Witch 
Doctor), Mirammu (Witch Woman [The Kykunkor]], Rimeru Shikeru (Otobone], Matta (Agunda Dancer}, 
Tuguese (Chief Burrah), Alala (Eboe [The Eccentric Dancer]}; Ensemble; Drummers: Abrodun Salakox, 
Uno Eno, Sakor Jar, Ezebro Ejiho 

The opera-and-dance drama was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in an African Maiden Village. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The program didn’t list individual musical numbers, but a program synopsis referred to various songs 
and dances. These are listed below, some with best-guess titles, and appended to each title is the name of 
the character or characters who performed the numbers (some of these are also best guesses). 
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Act One: “Bonda” (“The Maidens’ Dance”) (Maidens of the Mendi Tribe); “Love Song” (Bridegroom); “Susu” 
(“Engagement Dance”) (Bridegroom, Bride), “Song” (Bride, Attendants); “Fugule” (“Dance of Welcome”) 
(Company); “Aguga” (“The Strength of Man” Dance) (Company) 

Act Two: “Wedding Song” (Bridegroom); “Slave Girls’ Dance” (Slave Girls); “Otobone’s Song” (Otobone); 
“Song of Thanks” (Company); “The Groom’s Dance” (Bridegroom); “Apomba” (“Wedding Dance”) (Bride- 
groom, Bride}; “Oummoie” (Witch Doctor) 

Act Three: “Agunda” (“Dance of Joy”) (Wedding Party); “Eboe” (“The Jester’s Dance”) (Eboe [The Eccen- 
tric Dancer]); “Battoo” (“Challenge Dance”) (Company), “War Dance” (Company); “Jabawa” (“Festival 
Dance”) (Company) 


The opera-and-dance drama Kykunkor became a minor sensation during the season, and word of mouth 
brought it to Broadway from what would now be termed Off Off Broadway. It had first been produced at the 
Unity Theatre on East 23rd Street for thirteen performances and was later seen for four performances at City 
College, followed by a transfer to the Chanin Auditorium for fifteen showings (this playhouse was located 
on the fiftieth floor of the Chanin Building at 122 East 42nd Street, and later in the decade the revue Pepper 
Mill opened there). It then moved to Broadway’s Little Theatre, where it played for sixty-five performance. 

The work was written, composed, directed, choreographed, designed, and produced by Asadata Dafora 
(aka Asadata Dafora Horton), who also starred. The story took place in an African “maiden” village, so called 
because maidens are brought there to prepare for marriage. The bridegroom (Dafora) arrives and selects his 
bride (Musu Esmai), but a vengeful and jealous witch woman, the Kykunkor (Mirammu), whom the bride- 
groom has not chosen for his bride, places a curse upon him that almost leads to his death. Happily, a witch 
doctor (Abdul Essen) steps in and removes the curse, and the bridegroom and bride enter into marriage. 

Prior to the Broadway opening, John Martin in the New York Times noted that the production had “wisely 
decided to call itself a dance-drama instead of an opera.” The article also mentioned that during the runs at 
the three previous venues, the work had been a consistent sell-out. 

In his review of the Unity Theatre opening, Martin noted that the “slight” story was more than offset by 
the “amazing” songs and dances. Drummers sat on the sides of the stage and beat out “hypnotic rhythms” of 
“sometimes extraordinary composition” and the singers had “beautiful” voices, but it was the “terrific vitality” 
of the dancers that really came through. Although some dancers had come from a Harlem “foundation,” they ex- 
uded the “utmost sincerity” with a “general conviction of complete authenticity.” As the witch doctor, Abdul 
Essen, worked himself “into a frenzy of devil-baiting” with “strange incantations” he chanted in falsetto, which 
alternated “with bits of tune played on a primitive pipe with animal expletives and beatings of the breast.” 

An unsigned review in Time reported that the Unity Theatre had previously been a beauty parlor, and 
although the venue officially seated one hundred fifty, for the performances of Kykunkor there were three 
hundred spectators in attendance, each of whom paid thirty-five cents per ticket (for the run at the Chanin 
Auditorium, audience members were charged $2.75 per ticket, and among the celebrities who attended vari- 
ous performances were George Gershwin, Lawrence Tibbett, Sherwood Anderson, and Theodore Dreiser). The 
reviewer commented that the “polite” audience members were in “chills” during the sequence when the 
witch doctor “chanted and yelped his frenzied incantations” and brought the bridegroom out of his curse. An 
unsigned review in the New Yorker stated succinctly that the evening was “all pretty exciting.” 


GYPSY BLONDE 


“A MusicAL ComeDY” 


Theatre: Lyric Theatre 

Opening Date: June 25, 1934; Closing Date: July 14, 1934 

Performances: 24 

Book: Alfred Bunn; current book adapted by Kenneth Johns 

Lyrics: Alfred Bunn; some lyrics for the current production adapted by Frank Gabrielson 

Music: Michael William Balfe 

Direction: Dmitri Ostrov; Producer: Dmitri Ostrov; Choreography: Vaughn Godfrey; Scenery: Karl Amend; Cos- 
tumes: Eaves Costume Co. and Ballet Dance Frocks, Inc.; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Fred Hoff 
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Cast: Isabel Henderson (Arline), John Hendricks (Phillip Arnheim), Cledge Roberts (Florrie), John Dunsmure 
(Devilshoof), Georges Trabert (Trusty), Helene Arden (Baba), Belle Didjah (A Dancer), Simeon Greer (A 
Butler); Dancers: Helene Ecklund, Betty Blake, Myra Scott, Madeline MacDonald, Zabelle Thall, Diane 
Demler, Suzanne Cort, Grace Gillern, Mildred Hamilton; Singers: Nell Gebest, Vera Beaumont, Maria 
Falica, Maudeline (possibly Madeline) Smith, Beulah Blake, Marla Forbes, Virginia Vallance, Helen Bar- 
ricklow, Betty Gravier, Elizabeth Kerr, Evelyn Wycoff (later, Wyckoff), Lotti Tilsen; Men: Dan Meduri, 
Leon Sabater, Carl Robertson, Earl Mason, Elvin Howland, Zachary Carr, Frank Grinnell, Bernard Warren 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in and around Westchester County, New York. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Orchestra); “Introductory Chorus” (Ensemble}; “Air” (John Hendricks); Dance (Chorus); 
“In the Gypsy’s Life” (Isabel Henderson); “’Tis Sad to Leave” (Georges Trabert); “The Broad Highway” 
(The Dream Girl, 1924; lyric by Rida Johnson Young and music by Victor Herbert) (John Dunsmure); 
“Comrade, Your Hand” (Georges Trabert, John Dunsmure, Chorus); “Concerted Number” (Cledge Rob- 
erts, John Dunsmure, Helene Arden, Chorus); “You’ll Remember Me” (Georges Trabert); “Ombo” (inter- 
polation from uncredited musical source) (Isabel Henderson); “Gypsy Chorus Dance Specialty” (interpola- 
tion from uncredited musical source [possibly a popular 1930s rumba titled “My Shawl”]) (Dancers), “Is 
No Succor Near” (Cledge Roberts); Finale (Georges Trabert, John Dunsmure, John Hendricks, Ensemble) 

Act Two: Opening: “Malaguena” (music by Ernesto Lecuona) (Ensemble); “Silence” (John Dunsmure, Cho- 
rus); “Dance, Gypsy” (music by Paul J. Girlando) (Belle Didjah); “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls” (Isa- 
bel Henderson); “Duet” (Isabel Henderson, Georges Trabert); “Recitative” and “Chorus” (Isabel Hender- 
son, Helene Arden, John Dunsmure, Chorus); “Come with the Gypsy Bride” (Isabel Henderson); Lament: 
“Bliss Forever Past” (Helene Arden) 

Act Three: “Is No Succor Near” (reprise) (Cledge Roberts); Opening: “Hunters’ Dance” (Dancers and Ensem- 
ble); “The Heart Bow’d Down” (John Hendricks); “Quartette and Fair Scene” (Isabel Henderson, Helene 
Arden, John Dunsmure, John Hendricks); “Dance (at the Fair)” (Belle Didjah); “Quintette and Chorus” 
(Isabel Henderson, Helene Arden, Georges Trabert, John Hendricks, Cledge Roberts), “Scene” (Isabel 
Henderson, Georges Trabert, John Hendricks); “Aria” (Georges Trabert); “I’m a Gypsy Blonde” (Isabel 
Henderson, Chorus) 


Gypsy Blonde was an ill-fated attempt to update Michael William Balfe’s 1843 British operetta The Bo- 
hemian Girl, and it collapsed after three weeks. (For more information about the operetta, see entry for the 
1933 limited-run Broadway revival.} 

The Bohemian Girl took place in Austria during the early part of the nineteenth century, and in faithful 
operetta fashion offered characters who ran the gamut from royalty to gypsies. The heroine Arline is a young 
woman of royal blood who’s been raised by gypsies since she was a little girl and is unaware of her lineage, 
and the work’s most enduring song is “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” in which glimmers of Arline’s 
early life come back to her. 

The current adaptation by Kenneth Johns updated the action to the present time of the 1930s and took 
place near Manhattan, in New York’s tony Westchester County. But don’t worry: according to the musical, 
bands of gypsies in their caravans populate Westchester just as they used to haunt Old Bavaria. Arline (Isabel 
Henderson) wants to break off her engagement to the rich but boorish Phillip Ammheim (John Hendricks), and 
clearly the only way out of the marriage is for her to join the convenient local chapter of gypsies, where she 
becomes a singing gypsy to the delight of all. She also meets and falls in love with Trusty (Georges Trabert}, 
who was imprisoned in Sing Sing on apparently trumped-up charges and has now escaped. It seems Trusty 
comes from a wealthy family and never had to work, and for some reason joined the Communist party. But 
he was perhaps more pink than red, and against his will got caught up in a riot. This being an operetta, he 
clearly has now repented his wayward politics. 

All this folderol might have worked in a straightforward revival of The Bohemian Girl, but the idea of 
adding contemporary touches such as communism and introducing gypsies into modern-day New York just 
didn’t work, especially when some of the original songs (“I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” “You'll Re- 
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member Me,” and “The Heart Bow’d Down”) were retained. Otherwise, many of Alfred Bunn’s original lyrics 
were updated by Frank Gabrielson, and there was even an attempt to modernize the score with one or two 
interpolations that reflected popular 1930s music. As a result, the antiquated story never comfortably worked 
within its modern-day context. L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times noted that “Westchester remains 
Westchester, whether or not all the gypsies in Hungary are unloaded upon it.” 

Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker said it wasn’t a “bad idea to rewash and repaint” the operetta, but the 
trouble was that “the rewashers and repainters quit before the whistle blew.” As a result, the songs seemed 
“to resent alterations in their settings” and he suggested a “rescoring and reharmonization of the original 
score might have been more helpful.” 


KEEP MOVING 


“New REVUE” 


Theatre: Forrest Theatre 

Opening Date: August 23, 1934; Closing Date: September 8, 1934 

Performances: 20 

Sketches: John Adair, Tom Howard, Newman Levy, William Redford, George Rosener, and Jack Scholl 

Lyrics: Jack Scholl 

Music: Max Rich (Henry Sullivan also contributed music to one sequence} 

Direction: Dialogue staged by George Rosener (except for John Murray Anderson’s numbers, entire produc- 
tion supervised by Theodore H. Wing Jr.}; Producer: White Horse Tavern Productions, Inc.; Choreography: 
Harry Losee (some choreography also by Robert Alton}; Scenery: Clark Robinson; Costumes: Bob Ste- 
venson and Raoul Pene du Bois (other costumes by Russeks, Serge, Miss America Dance Frock Co., and 
Frambel Glove Co.); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Dell Lampe 

Cast: Tom Howard, Harriet Hutchins, Woods Miller, Joan Abbott, John Adair, Kay Picture, Billy Taylor, 
Nayan Pearce, Sally Gooding, Meta Carlyle, Clyde Hagar, Sonia Kasten, Dan Carthay, Karl Florian, Fritz 
Tarabula, Cliff Crane, Charles Becker, Fini Balluch, Michael Balluch, Nita (no surname), Margie (last 
name unknown),The Delmar Twins (Frank and John Delmar), Singer’s Midgets; Ladies of the Dancing 
Ensemble: Virginia Case, Mary Dailey, Helen Hampton, Yvonne Harte, Florence Hayes, Hazel Hayes, 
Charlotte Loraine, Viola Paulson, Carol Pillard, Jerry Rogers; Members of the Metropolitan Singing Oc- 
tette: Muriel Lake (Soprano); Petrea Murray (Soprano); Joy Sweet (Soprano); Elinor Walden (Contralto); 
Alexander Ancharoff (Tenor); Garey Booth (Tenor); Malcolm Barnes (Baritone); Anatole Gresheff (Bass) 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Murder in a Fishbowl” (text by Jack Scholl) (Gertrude Stein: Harriet Hutchins, Girl with Wedding 
Cake: Kay Picture; Four Girls in Waiting (But What For): Yvonne Harte, Virginia Case, Carol Pillard, 
and Charlotte Lorraine; Lights and Shadows: Meta Carlyle; The Other Four, and Two More: Florence 
Hayes, Jerry Rogers, Helen Hampton, Viola Paulson, Mary Dailey, Hazel Hayes; Two Other People: The 
Delmar Twins (Frank and John Delmar); Jeeves: Ernest Lambart; Terpsichorines: Nayan Pearce and Dan 
Carthay; Golf Scientist: William Redford; Manhattan Knights: John Adair and Billy Taylor; Chicago: Har- 
riet Hutchins; The Singer: Woods Miller); “The Play Is the Bunk” (Woods Miller), “A Page from Jonathan 
Swift” (music by Henry Sullivan) (staged by John Murray Anderson) (Woods Miller, Singer’s Midgets, 
The Delmar Twins, Ensemble]; “A Bit of Optimism” (Harriet Hutchins]; “Two Strangers” (Clyde Hager, 
William Redford); Tom Howard (assisted by George Shelton and William Redford); “Lovely, Lovely 
Day” (Billy Taylor, Meta Carlyle, Ensemble); “Cartoonist’s Dream” (William Redford, Karl Florian, Fritz 
Tarabula, John Adair, Singer’s Midgets); “Interlude” (performer identified in program as John Adair “Kar- 
chie”); Dance (Cliff Crane); “Command to Love” (staged by John Murray Anderson; choreography by 
Robert Alton) (Woods Miller; danced by Meta Carlyle, The Delmar Twins, Nita, Ensemble}; “Mother Eve” 
(Joan Abbott}; “When Knighthood Flowered” (sketch by George Rosener) (Tom Howard, Fritz Tarabula, 
Nayan Pearce, William Redford, Freddie Retter), “Broadway Episode” (Clyde Hager), “Midtown” (Woods 
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Miller, Sally Gooding, The Metropolitan Octette; danced by Nayan Pearce, Dan Carthay, The Delmar 
Twins, Meta Carlyle, Kay Picture, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Midway” (sketch by George Rosener and Tom Howard) (Barker: Clyde Hager; Our Girls: Ensemble; 
Hula Dancer: Sonia Kasten; Bystanders: Tom Howard and William Redford); “Hotcha Chiquita” (Joan 
Abbott, assisted by The Delmar Twins, Kay Picture, Meta Carlyle, Ensemble, Singer’s Midgets); “The 
Customary Black-Outs” (blackouts by Jack Scholl, George Rosener, John Adair, and William Redford): 
(1) “Before the Curtain” (John Adair, Woods Miller, Charles Becker); (2) “Street Scene” (John Adair, Billy 
Taylor, William Redford); and (3) “Matrimonial Interlude” (Woods Miller, Ernest Lambart, Nayan Pearce}; 
“Superstition” (Sally Gooding; danced by Ensemble); Clyde Hager; “Springtime and a Love Song” (Woods 
Miller; “interpreted” by Margie [last name unknown] and Freddie Retter); Tom Howard (assisted by 
George Shelton, Sonia Kasten, William Redford); “Sleepy Moon” (Billy Taylor, Kay Picture, John Delmar, 
Woods Miller, Joan Abbott); “The Torch Singer” (Harriet Hutchins), “The Candy Store” (sketch by New- 
man Levy) (Tom Howard, Fini Balluch, Freddie Retter, Michael Balluch); “Isn’t It a Funny Thing” (Billy 
Taylor, Kay Picture, Ensemble); “Cocktails” (by Jack Scholl); “Now Is the Time” (aka “Come to the Aid of 
the Party”) (Sung and danced by Nayan Pearce and Dan Carthay); “Cocktail Orchestra” (Singer’s Midgets); 
Finale: “Keep Moving” (Company) 


The revue Keep Moving went nowhere fast and shuttered after little more than two weeks of perfor- 
mances. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that comic Tom Howard had been “blissfully amusing” 
in other shows but here lacked good material (one of his sketches [“When Knighthood Flowered”] was a “be- 
mired bedtime story” that Howard ought to have been and “probably” is “ashamed” of}. Also on hand was 
Clyde Hager, whose specialty was that of a hawker of novelties, including a potato-peeler and some scented 
soap, and by being so “genuine” he was the “soundest item in the show.” Singer’s Midgets were also in the 
revue, and in a Walt Disney parody they wore pig masks; Atkinson noted that “fantasy is midget material,” 
but when they danced the shimmy and imitated “the brazen follies of normal-sized people” they were “not 
funny, but slightly revolting.” Ultimately, the revue was “below the average of Broadway routine,” and while 
the season was “still in swaddling clothes,” this “baby needs cleaning.” 

An unsigned review in Time said most of the songs were performed by Joan Abbott, a “pneumatic, wild- 
haired blonde with a cannonball delivery.”” Sleepy Moon” was “suitable for whistling,” but for “Mother Eve” 
(which Atkinson said was “bedraggled”} the lyric “confused” Adam’s wife with Lilith. The reviewer noted 
that in “When Knighthood Flowered,” Howard offers to tell a bedtime story to a young child (played by one of 
Singer’s Midgets}, gives the kid a cigar, and then proceeds to tell a “fairly dirty” story about a “Round Table 
boudoir” (in which the characters involved materialize on stage) where an amorous knight can’t get out of his 
suit of armor during a rendezvous with a “voluptuous” medieval type. 

W.G. (Wolcott Gibbs) in the New Yorker noted that employing midgets “in a good low-down bedroom 
blackout” ensured that the “dreariest and most ancient vulgarity takes on entirely new life,” but otherwise 
the midget action gave him the “fidgets.” Most of the revue wasn’t as “distressing” as the midgets, but it still 
wasn't “exactly” an “adroit entertainment.” Gibbs also cited “Mother Eve,” and reported that Joan Abbott 
shouted out the word “bastard” with “great spirit” (in a later review of Life Begins at 8:40, Gibbs referred to 
this number again when he compared it to 8:40’s “Quartet Erotica” and noted that the quartet was “rough in 
exactly the right way” while “Mother Eve” was “rough in exactly the wrong way” because it was “dirty”). 
Clyde Hagar was funny selling his “insanely talented” potato-peeler, but later (and in the “spirit” of the eve- 
ning) he told a few stories that were “even older and more aromatic” than Howard’s. There were some “cheer- 
ful” songs and dances; and he found the Disney sketch “pleasant” because the midgets’ “self-possession and 
their strange Germanic accents have a charm of their own.” But what “delighted” Gibbs the most was an 
offstage “professional misunderstanding” between an “agonized” stagehand and the “scene-shifters,” whose 
personal drama was “frequently and frantically,” if inadvertently, shared with the audience. 

One parody in Keep Moving sounds amusing. “Murder in a Fishbowl” was a spoof of Gertrude Stein and 
4 Saints in 3 Acts, in which even Gertie herself appears (or at least Gertie as interpreted by performer Harriet 
Hutchins). Among the characters in the sequence were “Four Girls in Waiting (But What For),” “The Other 
Four, and Two More,” and “Terpsichorines.” 

During the tryout, the following sequences were dropped: “A Girl in Need,” “Man and Woman,” “Fighter 
and Trainer,” “The Training Camp,” “Morning in Wisconsin” (sketch by John Adair), “Ether Waves” (sketch 
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by John Adair; an unknown hand wrote a comment in the tryout program, stating this sequence had the 
“WRONG TITLE”), “So Helen Had Twins” (sketch by George Rosener and Tom Howard), “On the Board- 
walk,” “Personal Appearance,” “Dance Terrible,” and “Inspirational Nocturne: Obey Me” (dialogue by 
George Rosener, lyric by Jack Scholl, music by Max Rich]. “The Customary Black-Outs” also included two 
sequences dropped for Broadway, “Taxi” and “Domestic Service.” Another skit cut prior to Broadway was 
a spoof of Tobacco Road titled “Nicotine Boulevard” (by Newman Levy and John Adair) that included such 
characters as Jeeters, Duke, Ada, Lov, and Elli May. The sketch “Pigs” was retitled “Cartoonist’s Dream” for 
Broadway. Incidentally, the penultimate sequence in the tryout’s second act was the production’s overture. 
The tryout program also credited Stewart Whitman with the lighting design. 

For all the talk about Singer’s Midgets, and whether they did or didn’t fit into the format of a traditional 
Broadway revue, the group soon found their way into Hollywood immortality when they appeared as the 
Munchkins in MGM’s 1939 musical The Wizard of Oz. 


LIFE BEGINS AT 8:40 


“A Musical Revue” / “THE BiGGest MusicAL SUCCESS IN YEARS” 


Theatre: Winter Garden Theatre 

Opening Date: August 27, 1934; Closing Date: March 16, 1935 

Performances: 237 

Sketches: Allan Baxter, David Freedman, Frank Gabrielson, Ira Gershwin, E. Y. Harburg, H. I. Phillips, Lewis 
Shayon, and Henry Clapp Smith 

Lyrics: Ira Gershwin and E. Y. Harburg 

Music: Harold Arlen 

Direction: “Entire production devised and staged by” John Murray Anderson; comedy scenes directed by 
Philip Loeb; Edward Dowling, “Stage Director”; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Robert 
Alton; The Weidman Group Dances choreographed by Charles Weidman; Scenery: Albert Johnson; Cos- 
tumes: Kiviette, James Reynolds, Raoul Pene du Bois, Billi Livingston, Wynn, Pauline Lawrence, and Irene 
Scharoff (later, Sharaff),; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Al Goodman 

Cast: Bert Lahr, Ray Bolger, Luella Gear, Frances Williams, Brian Donlevy, Adrienne Matzenauer, Earl Ox- 
ford, Robert Wildhack (solo comic}, Jack Starr (solo comic), Walter Dare Wahl and Emmettt Oldfield 
(acrobats), Bartlett Simmons, Josephine Houston, James MacColl, Winifred Harris, Charles Fowler, Dixie 
Dunbar, Frances Comstock, Ofelia and Pimento (dancers), Esther Junger; The Weidman Dancers: Regina 
Beck, Geri Chopin, Aline Davis, Darley Fuller, Ilse Gronau, Mary Howard, Ethel Medsker, Betty Schaffer, 
Josephine Schwarz, George Bockmann, Tom Draper, Willem Gerrard, Michael Logan; The Singers: Sally 
Gibbs, Grena Sloan, Ethel Thorsen, Anya Taranda; The Show Girls: Sally Bynum, Hope Dare, Marjory 
Ezequelle, Jane Moxon, Jessica Pepper, Gloria Pierre; The Dancers: Mary Bay, Vicki Belling, Helen Ben- 
nett, Hazel Boffinger, Mary Ann Carr, Noreen Carr, Jean Carson, Aida Conkey, Maxine Darrell, Helene 
Ecklund, Peggy Gallimore, Pearl Harris, Julie Jenner, Jane Lane, Sherry Stuart, Peggy Thomas, Mildred 
Webb; The Boys: Eugene Ashley, Jack Barrett, Edward Browne, Billy Ehlers, Kai Hansen, Arthur Manning, 
Sid Salzer, Eddie Wells 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Note: The opening number was “Life Begins (at Exactly 8:40 or Thereabouts],” and each sequence that fol- 
lowed included the approximate time the number would begin (i.e., 8:40 O.T. [Or Thereabouts]}. There 
were separate programs for the matinees, and these of course reflected the afternoon hours (“Life Begins” 
at 2:40 O.T.). 


Act One: (8:40 O.T.): “Life Begins (at Exactly 8:40 or Thereabouts)” (The Juvenile: Earl Oxford; The Young La- 
dies: Hope Dare, Sally Gibbs, Ethel Thorsen, Sally Bynum, Grena Sloan, Gloria Pierre, Jane Moxon, Jessica 
Pepper, Anya Taranda, Marjory Ezequelle; The Figures on the Clock—The Sister Act: Mary Howard, Betty 
Schlaffer, Ilse Gronau; The Crooner: Charles Fowler; The Hoofer: Tom Draper; The Husband, Lover, and 
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Wife: Willem Gerrard, Michael Logan, and Aline Davis; The Ingenue: Geri Chopin; The Comedian: George 
Bockmann; The Torch Singer: Josephine Schwarz; Ensemble); (8:44 O.T.): “The Radio Announcer’s Bride” 
(sketch by H. I. Phillips) (The Announcer: Brian Donlevy; The Bride: Luella Gear; The Clergyman: James 
MacColl); (8:47 O.T.): “Spring Fever” (Frances Williams, The Weidman Dancers, Ensemble); (8:50 O.T.): 
“The Samaritan” (sketch by Allan Baxter) (The Barker: Brian Donlevy; The Picket: Charles Fowler; The 
Samaritan: Bert Lahr); (8:56 O.T.): “You’re a Builder-Upper” (Ray Bolger, Dixie Dunbar, Ensemble); (9:03 
O.T.): “My Paramount-Publix-Roxy Rose” (The Juvenile: Earl Oxford; The Rose: Luella Gear); (9:07 O.T.): 
“She Loves Me” (sketch by David Freedman) (Paul Naughton: Bert Lahr; Curly Flagg: Frances Williams; 
The Intruder: Brian Donlevy); (9:13 O.T.): “Shoein’ the Mare” (Adrienne Matzenauer; danced by Esther 
Junger, The Weidman Dancers, Ofelia and Pimento, Ensemble); (9:20 O.T.}: “Quartet Erotica” (aka “Rabe- 
lais”) (Rabelais: James MacColl; De Maupassant: Brian Donlevy; Boccaccio: Ray Bolger; Balzac: Bert Lahr); 
(9:23 O.T.): “The Window Dresser Goes to Bed” (sketch by Henry Clapp Smith) (The Window Dresser: 
Ray Bolger; The Window Dresser’s Wife: Luella Gear), (9:31 O.T.): “Fun to Be Fooled” (Frances Williams; 
The Troubadour: Bartlett Simmons; danced by Esther Junger and The Weidman Dancers); (9:37 O.T.}: Ray 
Bolger; (9:44 O.T.): “Chin Up” (sketch by Allan Baxter) (Richard: Bert Lahr; The Father: James MacColl; 
Agatha: Luella Gear; The Mother: Winifred Harris; The Butler: Charles Fowler); (9:48 O.T.): “C’est la vie” 
(sketch and lyric by Ira Gershwin and E. Y. Harburg) (Prologue: Adrienne Matzenauer, Earl Oxford, and 
Frances Comstock; Pierre: Ray Bolger; Jacques: Bert Lahr; Frou-Frou: Luella Gear); (9:54 O.T.): “What Can 
You Say in a Love Song (That Hasn’t Been Said Before)?” (Josephine Houston and Bartlett Simmons): (1) 
1780—"A Theatre by Candlelight” (Harlequin: Willem Gerard; The Lovers: Mary Howard and Michael 
Logan; Chorus: Aida Conkey, Hazel Boffinger, Helen Bennett, Maxine Darrell, Jane Lane, and Peggy 
Thomas; The Lady in the Box: Frances Comstock; The Gentleman in the Box: Earl Oxford); (2) 1880—“A 
Theatre by Gaslight” (The Lovers: Regina Beck and George Bockmann; Chorus: Mary Bay, Julie Jenner, 
Mildred Webb, Jean Carson, Vicki Belling, and Pearl Harris; The Lady in the Box: Adrienne Matzenauer; 
The Gentleman in the Box: Charles Fowler); and (3) 1934—The Lovers: Aline Davis and Tom Draper; 
Chorus: Geri Chopin, Ethel Medsker, Darley Fuller, Betty Schlaffer, Josephine Schwarz, and Ilse Gronau 


Act Two: (10:11 O.T.): “Let’s Take a Walk around the Block” (Earl Oxford, Dixie Dunbar, Ensemble); (10:17 


O.T.): “Sound Phenomena” (Robert Wildhack); (10:24 O.T.): “O’Neill without End” (sketch by Frank 
Gabrielson) (John: James MacColl, His Second Self: Brian Donlevy; His Third Self: Ray Bolger; Lucy: Jose- 
phine Houston; Her Second Self: Grena Sloan; Her Third Self: Luella Gear); (10:29 O.T.): “Things!” (Bert 
Lahr); (10:34 O.T.): “(All) The Elks and the Masons” (Ray Bolger, Dixie Dunbar, Ensemble); (10:39 O.T.): 
“T Couldn’t Hold My Man” (Luella Gear); (10:43 O.T.): “A Weekend Cruise”—Song: “Will You Love Me 
Monday Morning as You Did on Friday Night?” (Frances Williams and Earl Oxford; Passenger: Bert Lahr; 
Ensemble); (10:48 O.T.): Jack Starr; (10:50 O.T.): “It Was Long Ago” (Josephine Houston, and Adrienne 
Matzenauer, Grena Sloan, Sally Gibbs, Frances Comstock, Ethel Thorsen, and Anya Taranda; sequence 
includes “A Quiet Evening at Home”) (pantomime by Lewis Shayon) (The Grandmother: Esther Junger; 
The Grandfather: Michael Logan; The Sons: Walter Dare Wahl, Emmett Oldfield, George Bockmann, 
and Willem Gerard; The Granddaughter: Dixie Dunbar), (10:54 O.T.): Walter Dare Wahl and Emmett 
Oldsfield; (11:00 O.T.): “I’m Not Myself” (dance “arranged” by Ray Bolger) (Ray Bolger, Ensemble); (11:03 
O.T.): “A Day at the Brokers” (sketch by David Freedman) (The Broker: Brian Donlevy; Bill Leonard: Bert 
Lahr); (11:14 O.T.): “Life Begins at City Hall” (sketch by Ira Gershwin and E. Y. Harburg) (Il Duce: James 
MacColl; The Grover Whalens: Eugene Ashley, Jack Barrett, Eddie Wells, and Kai Hansen; The Dictator: 
Bert Lahr; The First Lady: Luella Gear; The Stowaways: Frances Williams and Ray Bolger; Company) 


The revue Life Begins at 8:40 was a bountiful harvest of stars, songs, and sketches that enjoyed a healthy 


run and a national tour. It headlined comic Bert Lahr and dancer Ray Bolger (in their pre-Ozian days), acerbic 
comedienne Luella Gear, and singer Frances Williams, and the score with lyrics by Ira Gershwin and E. Y. 
Harburg and music by Harold Arlen was chock-full of delights, and offered one evergreen, the optimistic and 
bouncy “Let’s Take a Walk around the Block,” which was introduced by Earl Oxford and Dixie Dunbar (as 
two clerks in a travel agency who can’t afford trips to faraway places but nonetheless enjoy life’s simple plea- 
sures), and two ingratiating minor standards (“Fun to Be Fooled” and “What Can You Say in a Love Song?”). 


There were plenty of dances as well, performed by Bolger, an array of chorus members, and the Weidman 


Group, and these included the sultry languors of the irresistible “Shoein’ the Mare.” The sketches offered the 
de rigueur Eugene O’Neill spoof (here “O’Neill without End”), a travesty of Noel Coward’s Design for Living 
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(“C’est la vie”), a take-off on She Loves Me Not (“She Loves Me”), and the sequence “Life Begins at City Hall” 
which included James MacColl as Il Duce} (Mussolini also made an “appearance” in Saluta, which opened on 
Broadway the night after the premiere of Life Begins at 8:40). 

The score was especially noteworthy for its comedy numbers. In “I Couldn’t Hold My Man,” Gear com- 
plained that despite buying every beauty product hawked in the advertisements (including those by Helena 
Rubenstein and Elizabeth Arden), she still can’t hook a male: a Maidenform girdle, a Simmons bed, Listerine, 
Lifebuoy, Lavoris, Kellogg’s Bran, Pepsodent, Chanel products, you name it, absolutely nothing does the trick 
(even Gotham stockings don’t give her a run for her money). Gear also sparked in “My Paramount—Publix— 
Roxy Rose” as a weary chorus girl sick and tired of wasting her talents playing endless and “goddamnedest” 
flowers in Broadway revues: when a director’s “cranium” inspires him, she’s suddenly a geranium, and she’s 
had to play pansies, too. 

Lahr excelled in “Things,” a moment musicale when as a rarified dandy at an evening salon he exults over 
nameless “things” that thrill him. While other singers are specific about their joys (Mandalay and mother- 
hood, trees and the breeze, frost on the punkin and Western sunset clouds which have sunken}, he’s far too 
enthralled by what enthralls him and can only praise his delight of “things.” 

And then there was the “Quartet Erotica” (sometimes known as “Rabelais”). Mrs. Paroo in The Music 
Man put “Balzac and Shakespeare and all them other hifalutin’ Greeks” in their place, and that show’s “Pick- 
alittle” chorus was aghast over “Chaucer! Rabelais! Bal-zak!” and their “dirty books.” But for the quartet, the 
once-racy writers Balzac (Lahr) and his cronies Rabelais (MacColl), De Maupassant (Brian Donlevy), and Boc- 
caccio (Bolger) all too bitterly realize that time has passed them by. Once they represented the cutting edge of 
naughtiness, and now their “erotica” is not very “hotica,” and compared to James Joyce’s Ulysses they’re just 
a bunch of “sissies.” They nostalgically recall the good old days, and ruefully note that nowadays a “Lesbian” 
is “your wife’s best friend” and “latterly” everyone’s reading Chatterly. The four boys are clearly old-hat and 
need to get on their “rockers” because they’re now nothing but alter kockers. 

Note that Lahr had plenty of Broadway opportunities to indulge in his peculiarly endearing brand of 
physical (Flying High and its urine-specimen bottle) and lyrical horseplay of the adult variety, and “Quartet 
Erotica” takes its place along with his later lyrical low-jinks in Cole Porter’s DuBarry Was a Lady, when he 
sang the utterly-utter politically incorrect “It Ain’t Etiquette” and (with Ethel Merman) rolled out endless 
double entendres for “But in the Morning, No.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that the performance actually began at 8:50, and men- 
tioned that the revue’s title was inspired by Walter Pitkin’s 1932 book Life Begins at Forty. But for all the 
evening’s pleasures, Atkinson suggested only a “craven soul” or a “reviewer” would suggest that the show 
was “a trifle dull under a stunning surface.” Lahr’s material was “not wholly uproarious,” but the comic 
was “pretty funny” and he performed “Things” in “the epic Lahr style.” Further, Bolger was “perfect” in 
his dances, Gear happily supplied “poison” to the proceedings, and “Shoein’ the Mare” was “excellent” and 
“notable.” He also mentioned that Walter Dare Wahl and Emmett Oldfield were “top-notch” acrobats, Jack 
Starr “alarmed the populace agreeably” with his cigarette-swallowing routine, and Robert Wildhack presented 
a comic look at snoring (the sequence “Sound Phenomena”). 

W.G. (Wolcott Gibbs) in the New Yorker said the evening was a “brightly managed musical comedy” 
that leaned in the direction of vaudeville, but otherwise there wasn’t “much to complain about.” He noted 
that “Quartet Erotica” was “astonishingly ingenious and rough in exactly the right way,” but said he wasn’t 
“diverted” by “I Couldn’t Hold My Man,” and while the audience gave Wildhack an “enthusiastic recep- 
tion,” he could only recommend him as “a man capable of making very loud and unpleasant noises almost 
indefinitely.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the revue was “generous to the point of extravagance” and the sea- 
son’s “first first-rate entertainment.” And Arlen had composed “good music” which was “highly suitable for 
humming.” The critic also went into detail about the striking opening sequence (which is given a full-page 
photo in the CD booklet [see below]). The gargantuan piece of décor was a “charming mechanical clock” that 
revolved center stage while “two automata strike at bells while other mummers, masked and mounted on 
wooden disks like toy soldiers, circle past.” With this image, the show got off to a “good start.” (Note that 
figures on the clock represented stock entertainer types, such as a sister act, a crooner, a hoofer, an ingénue, 
a comedian, and a torch singer.} 

Soon after the opening, the sequence “A Weekend Cruise”/“Will You Love Me Monday Morning as You 
Did on Friday Night?” was cut, and David Freedman’s sketch “The New Deal Ladies’ Circle” (which was 
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dropped during the Boston tryout) was reinstated. During preproduction, “I Knew Him When” and “I’m a 
Collector of Moonbeams” were dropped. 

During the tryout, George S. Kaufman’s sketch “The Great Barrington” was cut, and the sketches “To 
Beautify the Bay!” and “Today We Die” were retitled “Life Begins at City Hall” and “Chin Up” for Broadway, 
and the song “All the Elks” became “(All) The Elks and the Masons.” For Boston, the sketch “The Radio 
Announcer’s Bride” was divided into three named sequences (“The Proposal,” “The Wedding,” and “The 
Morning After”). 

The national tour included Lahr, Bolger, Gear, Williams, and other members from the original cast, and 
late in the tour’s run Milton Berle succeeded Lahr (and Berle’s sketch “The Charity Bazaar” was added to the 
production). 

All the lyrics (as well as the sketches “C’est la vie” and “Life Begins at City Hall”) are included in the 
collection The Complete Lyrics of Ira Gershwin. 

In 2010, an invaluable studio cast recording of the score was released by PS Classics (CD # PS-1090) 
which includes Kate Baldwin, Christopher Fitzgerald, Brad Oscar, and Faith Prince. The CD booklet also of- 
fers a stunning photograph of the opening scene and its gigantic clock (the booklet also includes an array of 
backstage snapshots, all the more striking because they were taken in color). Harold Arlen Revisited (Painted 
Smiles Records CD # PSCD-148}) includes “Rabelais” (“Quartet Erotica”), and Harold Arlen and Vernon Duke 
Revisited Volume II (CD # PSCD-127) includes “Things!,” “(All) The Elks and the Masons,” and a medley 
of “Life Begins at 8:40 or Thereabouts,” “C’est la vie,” and “Will You Love Me Monday Morning as You Did 
on Friday Night?” 

Anya Taranda was one of the chorus singers in Life Begins at 8:40, and in 1937 she and Arlen married, a 
union that lasted until her death in 1970. 


SALUTA 


“A New Musical Comepy” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: August 28, 1934; Closing Date: September 29, 1934 

Performances: 39 

Book: Book adapted by Con Conrad and Maurice Marks from a book by Will Morrisey 

Lyrics: Will Morrisey and Milton Berle 

Music: Frank D’Armond 

Direction: Frank Merlin (book staged by Edwin Saulpaugh; Producer: R. A. Reppil; Choreography: “Boots” 
McKenna; Scenery: Hugh Willoughby; Costumes: John Booth Jr.; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: 
John McManus 

Cast: William Edmunds (Pete Fontana), Milton Watson (Tony Carello}, Edward J. Lambert (Moe Ginsberg), 
Chaz. Chase (Nicholo Lorenzo}, Cliff Whitcombe (Guard), Fritz and Jean Hubert (Two Patrons}, Milton 
Berle (“Windy” Walker), Ralph Sanford (George Palalis), Dudley Clements (Henry Bradley), Ann Barrie 
(Eleanor Bradley), Thelma White (Betty Baxter), L. C. Phillips (Captain Sardi), William Hargrave (Chief 
Officer, Priest), Felicia Sorel and Demetrios Vilan (as Themselves), Daniel Makarenko (Stephano Milano}, 
George Ortell (Monk), Frank Marino (The Dictator), Eddie (Edwin) Delbridge (Guard); Dancing Ensemble: 
Elene Ross, Marion Herson, Gladys Glancy, Edna Flynn, Gertrude McPherson, Mary Kennedy, Althea 
Elder, Ruth Carlin, Irma Philbin, Tina Marie Jensen, Marion Allen, Carnie Ellis, Doris Farmer, Mary 
Mascher, Julia Gorman, Eleanor Ethridge, Patricia Haywood, Page Manning, Amalie Ideal, Peggy Morri- 
son; Singing Ensemble: Virginia Vallance, Nora Anderson, Betty Gravier, Florence Manners, Anne Buhr, 
Dorothy Bradshaw, Peggy Love, Marcelle Diecel, Dave Bell, Otto Simanek, Eddie (Edwin) Delbridge, 
Albert Wellington, Cliff Whitcombe, Don English, Don Catlin, George Ortell; Café Entertainers, Ship Of- 
ficers, Passengers, Sailors, and Stage Hands: Played by various members of the company; Note: Someone 
identified in the program as “Mr. Ricalde” doesn’t appear in the program’s formal cast list, but his name 
is listed as one of the performers in the sequence “La Vita.” 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City, at sea aboard the S.S. Rex, and in Italy. 
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Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Black Horse Tavern” (Don Catlin); “Just Say the Word” (Milton Watson), “Walking the Duck” 
(Ensemble); “I'll Produce for You” (Milton Berle, Thelma White); “Night” (Ann Barrie, Milton Watson); 
“Ballo Moderno” (danced and “created” by Felicia Sorel and Demetrios Vilan); “Help the Seamen” (Wil- 
liam Hargrave, Men); “You Have My Heart” (Ann Barrie, Milton Watson) 

Act Two: “Tarantella Rhythm” (Thelma White, Ensemble); “Mi! Mi!” (Choral Ensemble); “We Incorporated” 
(Ann Barrie, Milton Watson); “La Vita” (Milton Berle, Ann Barrie, Milton Watson, Peggy Love, and “Mr. 
Ricalde” [latter not identified in cast list, and his name appears only in the list of musical numbers)); 
Opera: (1) “Religioso” (William Hargrave, Choral Ensemble); (2) “Ma Perche” (Milton Watson); and (3) 
“Ritorna a Me” (Ann Barrie); “There’s a Chill in the Air” (Thelma White); “The Great Dictator and Me” 
(Milton Berle); Finale (Company) 


Saluta was a fast flop that lasted less than five weeks. The story was clearly an attempt at free-wheeling 
farce in which Black Horse Tavern performer “Windy” Walker (Milton Berle) unwittingly finds himself in 
charge of the efforts of mobster (and tenor) Nicholo Lorenzo (Chaz. Chase) to enter an opera into an Italian 
music festival competition sponsored by no less than II Duce (Frank Marino). Millionaire Henry Bradley (Dud- 
ley Clements) is willing to bankroll the opera provided his daughter Elinore (Ann Barrie) stars, and it seems 
that Elinore and Nicholo fall in love, while Il Duce tries but fails to squelch the entry of the opera into his 
festival. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the musical was a “hodge-podge of show trickeries” and a 
“knockabout song-and-dance burlesque” in which “nearly everything that is not nailed down has been flung 
into it,” including Fritz and Jean Hubert who provided a “fantastic intoxication scene” in which they “cre- 
ated an astonishing series of falls, bends and staggers”; the “seven-day wonder” Chaz. Chase, who swallowed 
lighted cigars and matches as well as entire sheets of flaming paper (the night before, Jack Starr’s turn in 
Life Begins at 8:40 offered a cigarette-swallowing routine); a “creditable” theme song (“Just Say the Word”); 
“shrewd” ballets; and a “good deal of breeziness” which, just when you decided to “dismiss” the show, sud- 
denly offered a “good” song, dance, or performance. 

As for Milton Berle, Atkinson said the comic had “no discrimination” and thus ran “the whole gamut 
from vulgarity to grossness in fine fettle.” He played “fast and loose” with Saluta, and his “boyish good hu- 
mor” and “racy talent” were “attractive” with “a lack of taste that is more fabulous than his gags.” 


KILL THAT STORY 


“A New Comepy” 


Theatre: Booth Theatre (during run, the comedy transferred to the Ambassador Theatre) 

Opening Date: August 29, 1934; Closing Date: December 15, 1934 

Performances: 117 

Play: Harry Madden and Philip Dunning 

Song: “Two Cigarettes in the Dark” (lyric by Paul Francis Webster, music by Lew Pollack) was introduced 
by Gloria Grafton. 

Direction: George Abbott; Producers: (George) Abbott-(Philip) Dunning, Inc. (and later Albert Bannister); 
Scenery: Stewart Chaney; Costumes: Mildred Manning, Phil Macdonald, Antoby, Inc., and Eaves Cos- 
tume Company; Lighting: Uncredited 

Cast: James Lane (First Bell Boy), Buford Armitage (Frank Martin), Pedro Galvan (Second Bell Boy), William 
Foran (Sam Gersten), William Lynn (Bayard Colton), Matt Briggs (Spike Taylor), Oliver Barbour (Joe Blake}, 
Alfred Webster (John T. Horrigan), Royal Dana Tracy (Paul Simpson), Claire Carleton (Agatha), James 
Bell (Duke Devlin), Fred Kaufman (Waiter), Emily Lowry (Margaret McGuire), Eleanor Audley (Millicent), 
Joyce Arling (Emily), Wyrley Birch (Joe McGuire), Thomas F. Tracey (J. Goodington Cartwright), Gloria 
Grafton (Mitzi Gray), George Carleton (Detective] 

The comedy was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in a large American city. 
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Directed by George Abbott and written by Harry Madden and Philip Dunning, the comedy Kill That Story 
took place over a three-day period at a hotel hosting an advertising convention. Part of the story focused on 
newspaperman Duke Devlin (James Bell), who foils the attempt of two underhanded publishers who plan to 
secretly buy a newspaper for a corrupt politician. The other aspect of the story involved a misunderstanding 
between Duke and his wife, because she believes he was responsible for getting a young woman pregnant, an 
event that led to the latter’s suicide. The two stories intertwine and eventually clear the way for the denoue- 
ment when Duke prevents the takeover of the newspaper and wins back his wife. 

The play included the song “Two Cigarettes in the Dark” (lyric by Paul Francis Webster and music by Lew 
Pollack), which became a hit. It was introduced by Gloria Grafton, whom Abbott later directed in Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s Jumbo, where she introduced three songs that became evergreens, including “Little 
Girl Blue.” “Two Cigarettes in the Dark” is part of the MP3 collection Smoke That Cigarette! (released by 
Emerald Echoes Records}, and is sung by Bing Crosby (the collection includes twenty-three songs that in one 
way or another are related to cigarette smoking). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that the play’s atmosphere captured “the casually re- 
alistic background, the nervous tempo, the slick interruptions in the narrative, [and] the ruby-hued wise- 
cracks in the half-world of business.” The formula was “workable and diverting,” but when it was “applied 
to a stereotyped plot of diminutive dimensions it is too transparent to be exciting.” Wolcott Gibbs in the 
New Yorker said the story tried to be “ironical and romantic at the same time,” something not easily ac- 
complished because the production had failed to provide “a series of emotional transitions that would tax 
a Barrymore.” 

The comedy was originally produced by Abbott and Dunning at the Booth Theatre, where it opened on 
August 29, 1934. After a few performances, the production closed on September 8, but a week later reopened 
at the Ambassador Theatre on September 17 under the aegis of Harry Bannister. The Broadway run totaled 
117 performances. 


THE GREAT WALTZ (September 1934 and August 1935 Engagements) 


“A New Musicat PLAY” / “A Love Story oF Music” 


Theatre: Center Theatre 

Opening Date: September 22, 1934; Closing Date: September 16, 1935 

Performances: 347 

Note: The operetta opened on September 22, 1934, and closed on June 8, 1935, after 298 performances. After 
a summer break, the work reopened on August 5 and then closed on September 16 after an additional 
forty-nine performances for a total of 347 showings. 

Book: Moss Hart (book adapted from the German libretto by Doctor Alfred Maria Willmer, Heinz Reichert, 
and Ernst Marischka, and from the English adaptation by Caswell Garth and Desmond Carter) 

Lyrics: Desmond Carter 

Music: Johann Strauss (pere et fils) 

Direction: Hassard Short; Producer: Max Gordon; Choreography: Albertina Rasch; Scenery: Albert Johnson 
(scenic and mechanical effects by Hassard Short); Costumes: Doris Zinkeisen (additional costume designs 
including bridesmaids and ballet costumes by Irene Sharaff); Lighting: Hassard Short; Musical Direction: 
Frank Tours 

Cast: Jessie Busley (Greta), Emest Cossarts (Ebeseder), Dennis Noble (Leopold, aka Poldi), Marion Claire 
(Therese, aka Resi), Guy Robertson (Johann Strauss Jr., aka Schani), Ruby Asquith (Augustina), Josephine 
McKendrick (Lottie), Lew Christensen (Paul Heindrich), Harold Christensen (Hans Heindrich), Marie Burke 
(Countess Olga Baranskaja), Richard Lambart (Wilhelm), Frances Hayes (Lili), Tanya Sanina (Franzi), Di- 
ana Walker (Tini), Sandra Walters (Mali), Rosalynd Hutner (Sini), Nina Dean (Mitzi), Ruth Clayton (Nini), 
Dorothy Forsyth (Betti), Ambrose Manning (Karl Hirsch), H. Reeves-Smith (Johann Strauss Sr.), Alexandra 
Danilova (Kathi Lanner], Solly Ward (Dommayer), Ralph Magelssen (Captain Boris Androff}, Robert C. 
Fischer (Dreschsler), Richie Ling (Hartkopf), Charles Romano (Franz Ludwig), Aphie James (Gretchen Lud- 
wig], Ralph Glover (Lieutenant Carl Boch), Charles Brokaw (Captain Hal Fredrich), Edgar Allan (Lieutenant 
Ferdinand Holmann); Corps de Ballet: Leading Dancers—Frances Wise, Florence Chumbecos, Claire Man- 
ners, Mary Manners, Kathryn Mullowney, Jane Overton, Rabana, Marie Rio, and Wiora Stoney; Other Ballet 
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Dancers—Virginia Allen, Ruby Asquith, Marion Bancroft, Martha Coy, Alita Duncan, Viola Einarsen, Patti 
Heaton, Thekla Horn, Adrienne Kann, Jeanne Kroll, Sharon Lewis, Thalia Mara, Josephine McKendrick, 
Florence Miller, Nona Otero, Billie Partridge, Virginia Peck, Nora Puntin, Marjorie Shaw, Geraldine Spen- 
cer, Claire Stone, Virginia Watkins, Mary Wilkinson; Girls in the Ensemble: Alice Banks, Beulah Blake, 
Carol Chandler, Ruth Clayton, Clarice Cole, Nina Dean, Shirley Dorman, Mary Francis, Dorothy Forsyth, 
Vera Gorska, Sally Hadley, June Hauger, Gladys Haverty, Frances Hayes, Ingar Hill, Fay Hope, Florence 
Hurst, Rosalynd Hutner, Constance MacDonald, Emily Marsh, Sue Mason, Ruth Mather, Meg Mundy, May 
Muth, Rosalie Norman, Zoe Parenteau, Mary Rodes, Helen Sada, Tanya Sanina, Madgieo Smylle, Eleanora 
Standish, Doris Swanstrom, Virda Twiford, Theo Van Tassel, Nina Verde, Diana Walker, Sandra Walters, 
Marion Winchester; Boys in the Ensemble: Alberta Amato, Bruce Barclay, Freeman Bloodgood, Roger Carr, 
Neil Collins, John Crayton, Tom Curley, Glenn Darwin, Roderick Deane, Martin Dennis, Eugene DePruss- 
ing, Jack Donaldson, Bert Doughty, William Douglas, Frank Floyd, Michael J. Forbes, John Fredrick, Herbert 
Goff, George Gordon, Al Kacher, David King, Leslie Kingdon, Donald Lee, Frank Leonard, Robert Lewis, 
Philip Man, Frank Moffa, Jerry Moore, Fred Nay, Pat O’Brien, Joseph Olney, Jimmy Ryan, Dave Sachs, Mor- 
rie Siegel, Ward Tallman, Harold Voeth, Gilbert White, Castle Williams, Roger Williams 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Vienna during 1844. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Radetsky March” (The Brass Band); “Morning” (Marion Claire); “Look before You Leap” (Marion 
Claire, Dennis Noble); “You Are My Songs” (Marion Claire, Guy Robertson, Ensemble}; “Love Will Find 
You” (Marion Claire, Guy Robertson); “On Love Alone” (Ensemble, Corps de Ballet); “Like a Star in the 
Sky” (Marie Burke, Guy Robertson); “With All My Heart” (Marion Claire) 

Act Two: “Night” (Ensemble); Ballet (Alexandra Danilova, Corps de Ballet); “Love’s Never Lost” (Marie 
Burke, Dennis Noble, Ralph Magelssen); “We Love You Still” (Marie Burke); “While You Love Me” 
(Marion Claire, Guy Robertson); “Love and War” (Dennis Noble, Ensemble); Quadrille (Ensemble); “The 
Blue Danube” (Marion Claire, Company) 


The European operetta The Great Waltz was the first legitimate stage production to play at the enormous 
(and newly named) Center Theatre located at West 49th Street and Sixth Avenue at Rockefeller Center. With 
three thousand seven hundred seats, the venue was originally known as the RKO Roxy Theatre when it first 
opened its doors on December 29, 1932, as one of two entertainment complexes within Rockefeller Center 
(two days earlier, its larger and sister theatre the Radio City Music Hall with six thousand two hundred seats 
had opened on December 2.7). However, the owners of the rival Roxy Theatre filed a lawsuit claiming their 
exclusive legal right to use the name “Roxy,” and so in 1933 the RKO Roxy Theatre became known as the 
RKO Center. 

Radio City Music Hall opened as a vaudeville-styled house (not as a movie theatre), and its inaugural bill 
reads like a tryout for television’s later Ed Sullivan Show, with a smorgasbord of entertainment (ballet, clas- 
sical music, opera, popular and interpretive dancing, monologues, and minstrels, and among the performers 
in the opening night program were those as diverse as Ray Bolger and Martha Graham). On the other hand, 
the RKO Center was always intended to be a combination of both stage shows and movies, and within a few 
days of its opening the Music Hall followed suit and dropped its plan for exclusively live entertainments (the 
first film to play the Music Hall was Frank Capra’s The Bitter Tea of General Yen with Barbara Stanwyck). 
By 1934, the RKO Center gave up its policy of movie-and-stage-show combinations and decided to open as 
a legitimate house, and so in September of that year the theatre acquired its third name in three years and 
became known as the Center Theatre when The Great Waltz premiered. 

As a legitimate theatre, the space was problematic because of its size. Only big shows could play there 
in order to populate its enormous stage, sell all those seats, and pay all the attendant bills, and it became a 
challenge to find appropriate productions that could fill the house. Happily The Great Waltz did well and 
played for almost a year, and White Horse Inn was another popular attraction. But Virginia lasted for only 
sixty performances, George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart’s cavalcade-like play-with-music The American Way 
played for 164 showings, and Swingin’ the Dream collapsed after an unlucky thirteen performances. 
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The venue finally found is footing with a series of popular ice revues produced by Sonja Henie and Arthur 
Wirtz, and seven such shows played there from 1940 to 1950 for a total of 4,043 showings. But after the last 
performance of Howdy, Mr. Ice of 1950, the theatre permanently closed its doors to the public on April 15, 
1950. In 1954, the theatre itself was demolished and the space was converted into offices. 

The Great Waltz was based on the libretti of the Viennese and London productions but utilized a new 
book by Moss Hart. The production offered the familiar music of Johann Strauss (fils) and concentrated on 
the rivalry between him and Johann Strauss (pere), roles played respectively by Guy Robertson and H. Reeves- 
Smith. It seems Papa Strauss is a mite jealous over Sonny Boy’s success as the new Waltz King, and so in true 
operetta fashion a member of royalty becomes involved in the action. In this case, Russian Countess Olga 
Baranskaja (Marie Burke) effects a reconciliation between father and son, and, ja oh ja, Daddy’s soon three- 
quarter-timing to Sonny’s “Blue Danube.” 

The story also looked at young Strauss (also known in the production as Schani) and his courting and 
eventual marriage to Therese (also called Resi, and played by Marion Claire), and it’s too bad the 1945 Broad- 
way musical Mr. Strauss Goes to Boston came along too late to warn her that the young composer has a roving 
eye for the women. In that 1945 musical, Mrs. Strauss (now called Hettie) needs to keep her eye on hubby 
and thus follows him to Boston while he’s there to conduct a concert for the World Peace Jubilee (and where 
he still finds time to dally with a Boston blueblood). According to the musical, it takes no less than President 
Ulysses S. Grant to patch up matters between husband and wife. 

It was the immensity of The Great Waltz that really impressed everyone. The cast numbered over one 
hundred thirty, and there were fifty-two musicians in the pit. And oh that pit! Thanks to modern stage tech- 
nology, the hydraulics lifted the orchestra members on a huge platform that rose above the stage, where it 
magically joined another platform already in place that held onstage musicians. As the full orchestra towered 
above the action, enormous chandeliers, pillars, and waltzing couples materialized and allowed the singers 
and musicians to go into the finale and the familiar strains of “The Blue Danube.” Yes, this was a chandelier 
moment that preceded Phantom of the Opera by over fifty years. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “stupendous show” was “the most colossal operetta 
in years” and it ran “gracefully through an evening of pageantry and music.” But he warned that the “great 
orgy” of “brilliant costumes, whirling scenery and mechanical effects drugs the imagination more than it 
nourishes.” He also mentioned that a “whole evening of vocal waltzes is like a whole evening of rich cream- 
puffs—sweet and enervating.” Ultimately, the operetta was “dull and weighty” with a “dullness” that was 
at least “artistically respectable.” But the “dull fact” remained that the Center Theatre was “too large for 
spirited entertainment.” 

W.G. (Wolcott Gibbs) in the New Yorker praised the “superb” singing and “faultless” ballets, but com- 
plained that Hart’s book was “totally unrelieved by any humor” and the clichéd “low-comedy characters” 
were “terrible.” Further, the “mighty” stage made performers look “lost and negligible,” much to the detri- 
ment of character and plot. An unsigned review in Time praised the “magnificent panoramic effects” and the 
“bold use of color,” and found Robertson “sanguine, assiduous and full-voiced” and Claire “able and attrac- 
tive.” 

The work originally premiered in Vienna on October 30, 1930, at the Stadttheatre as Walzer aus Wien 
with a libretto by Alfred Maria Willner, Heinz Reichert, and Ernst Marischta and a musical adaptation by 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold and Julius Bittner. As Waltzes from Vienna the English version (adapted by Caswell 
Garth and Desmond Carter) was first presented on August 17, 1931, at London’s Alhambra Theatre for 607 
performances (among the British cast members were Marie Burke and Dennis Noble, who reprised their roles 
for the New York production). 

Alfred Hitchcock’s 1934 film version of the operetta was released as Waltzes from Vienna; the cast in- 
cluded Esmond Knight (fils), Edmund Gwenn (pere), and Jessie Matthews, and, to be sure, this was the mas- 
ter’s only musical. Over the years there have been numerous films about Strauss (two of which borrowed the 
title of the current musical), including MGM's The Great Waltz (Fernand Gravet and Luise Rainer); the 1961 
Austrian Vienna Waltzes (Anton Walbrook); the 1963 Disney production The Waltz King (Kerwin Matthews; 
filmed in Austria and shown in the United States as a two-part television special}; and the 1972 MGM release 
The Great Waltz (Horst Buchholz and Mary Costa) (the latter’s soundtrack was released by MGM Records LP 
# 1SE-39ST]. 

A radio adaptation of the operetta was broadcast on February 15, 1936, with Jessica Dragonette, James 
Melton, and conductor Al Goodman (this version was released by AEI Records LP # 1153). 
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An NBC television special was shown on November 5, 1955, which appears to have been adapted from 
Hart’s original script (one of the teleplay writers was Neil Simon); the cast included Keith Andes, Patrice 
Munsel, Jarmila Novotna, and Bert Lahr, and the DVD was released by Video Artists International. 

It seems that the operetta’s most recent major revival in the United States was in 1965 in a presentation 
by both the Los Angeles and San Francisco Civic Light Opera Associations. The production’s cast included 
Frank Porretta (fils), Giorgio Tozzi (pere), Anita Gillette (Resi), Wilbur Evans, Jean Fenn, and Eric Brotherson. 
This adaptation was based on the Civic Light Opera’s earlier versions of the material, which were produced 
in 1949 and 1953. For the 1949 production, Korngold adapted the music and Milton Lazarus wrote the book, 
and new lyrics by Robert Wright and George Forrest were supplemented by Forman Brown. The book for the 
1965 production was by Jerome Chodorov, and it was based on both Hart and Lazarus’s versions. The 1965 
version used Korngold’s musical adaptation along with new musical adaptations by Wright and Forrest. The 
production never played Broadway but was recorded by Capitol Records (LP # SVAS-2426; CD released by 
DRG/EMI Records # 19084). 

For the Broadway production’s August 1935 engagement, Guy Robertson and H. Reeves-Smith reprised 
their roles, and Lee Whitney succeeded Marion Claire. L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the Times said the produc- 
tion provided a “most magnificent view of dancing orchestras and waltzing pillars” and was still New York's 
“most splendid spectacle.” 


CONTINENTAL VARIETIES (October 1934; First Edition) 


Theatre: Little Theatre 

Opening Date: October 3, 1934; Closing Date: November 13, 1934 

Performances: 44 

Note: A second edition of the revue opened on November 14, 1934, at the Little Theatre and closed there on 
December 9 after 33 performances, for a total of 77 performances for the two editions (see entry for the 
November 1934 edition). 

Text: Nikita Balieff’s “discourses” written by Irving Caesar. 

Direction: Henry Dreyfuss; Producers: Arch Selwyn and Harold B. Franklin; Scenery: Henry Dreyfuss; Musi- 
cal Direction: See section on Musicians (below). 

Cast: Lucienne Boyer, Vicente Escudero, Lydia Chaliapine, Raphael, Emma Runitch, Georges De Roze, Car- 
mita, Nikita Balieff (Commentator), Sacre Mont Gypsies 

Musicians: Iza Volpin and Orchestra (Volpin conducted for Lucienne Boyer’s songs, and Jean Delettre was 
Boyer’s pianist); Boris Kogan (pianist for Lydia Chaliapine, Vicente Escudero, and Raphael] 


Musical Sequences 


Act One: (1) “Caprice Viennois” (music by Fritz Kreisler), (2) “La Guitana” (music by Fritz Kreisler), and (3) 
“Valse No. 6” (music by Frederic Chopin) (Raphael); “Two Guitars” (Lydia Chaliapine); “Berry Pickers” 
and “It Will Rain” (Lydia Chaliapine, Emma Runitch, Raphael); “Cordoba” (music by Isaac Albeniz) (Vi- 
cente Escudero, Carmita); “El Camino del Sacre Mont” (ballet) (Vicente Escudero, Sacre Mont Gypsies, 
Carmita), “Baile de la boda” (“Marriage Dance”), “Por tanguiyo” (Tango); “La farruca de la nina” (“Far- 
ruca of the Little Child”); “La mosca” (“The Fly”); “Garrotin del camino”; “Bulerias: Los cuarto muleros” 
(“The Four Muleteers”); Nikita Balieff; Songs performed by Lucienne Boyer: “Les gueuses” (“The Street 
Walkers”) (lyric and music by Vincent Scotto}; “Attends!” (“Wait!”’} (lyric by Jacques-Charles, music by 
Jean Lenoir); “Viens danser quand-meme” (“Dancing with My Darling” / “Come Dance Anyway”) (lyric 
by Jamblan, music by Jean Delettre}; “Moi, j’crache dans l’eau” (“I Spit in the Water”) (lyric and music by 
Jean Tranchant), “Parlez-moi d’amour” (“Speak to Me of Love”) (lyric and music by Jean Lenoir) 

Act Two: “La feria” (“The Fair”) (music by Romero) (Vicente Escudero, Carmita}; “Fandango del Alabaicin” 
(Sacre Mont Gypsies); “Bolero” (Carmita); “Rhythms without Music” (Vicente Escudero}; “The Wonder 
Barman” (Georges De Roze]; Songs performed by Lucienne Boyer: “D’amour en amour” (“From Love to 
Love”) (lyric by Leo Delievre, music by Jean Delettre); “Je ne savais pas” (“I Did Not Know”) (lyric by 
Maurice Aubret, music by Jean Delettre); “Si petite” (“So Small”) (lyric by Pierre Bayle, music by Gaston 
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Claret); “Parlez-moi d’autre chose” (“Speak to Me of Something Else”) (lyric and music by Jean Delettre); 
“Prenez mes roses” (“Buy Me Roses”) (lyric by Chamfleury, music by Fugaro) 


Continental Varieties was an appropriately named intimate revue of European talent that included Pa- 
risian singer Lucienne Boyer, Spanish dancer Vicente Escudero and his group the Sacre Mont Gypsies, the 
Spanish dancer Carmita, Hungarian concertina player Raphael, Swiss sleight-of-hand artist Georges De Roze, 
Russian singers Lydia Chaliapine and Emma Runitch, and Russian Nikita Balieff, who served as the evening’s 
host and commentator and was beloved among New York theatergoers for his fractured English and his Rus- 
sian revue annuals Chauve-Souris. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “genteel” evening was offered “in the spirit of after- 
dinner entertainment” but needed to employ its performers “more imaginatively” because the show was 
“a shade on the dull side” and “politeness” was the evening’s “only peril.” Atkinson suggested a “low co- 
median” would be helpful, and with more “variety” the revue “could easily becomes a favored rendezvous 
for the winter.” He noted Boyer sang both “sentimental and coquettish” songs in an “altogether enchant- 
ing” style but he suggested that “in a less formal hall than a theatre her talent would be more warmly 
appreciated” (indeed, during the run she also appeared at the Rainbow Room; see below}. Raphael was a 
“rhapsodic” concertina player, Georges De Roze (billed as “The Wonder Barman”) could turn pitchers of 
water into champagne, creme de menthe, and the like, and Vicente Escudero and his Sacre Mont gypsies 
brought the “dash and coarse native vitality” that the revue needed and were the true “excitement” in 
the show. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker appreciated the talent on stage but decided there was too much “un- 
diluted artistry,” and he felt one might enjoy the revue more if one could drop in at the theatre for a sampling 
of the entertainment rather than sitting through an entire evening of it. 

An unsigned review in Time noted that Boyer was also on view at the new Rainbow Room where her 
first performance was attended by the Rockefellers, the Astors, and the like. (She sang there twice nightly at 
eight and midnight, and these two shows worked in well with her schedule for Continental Varieties where 
performances began at nine and where she sang at the close of each act. An advertisement for the Rainbow 
Room advised that Boyer sang in French and English “but gestures only in French.”) 

During the run, “La Guitana,” “Garrotin del camino,” and “D’amour en amour,” were cut, and added 
were “Doyna,” “Hands across the Table” (lyric by Mitchell Parish, music by Jean Delettre}, and a sequence of 
three Russian folk songs (“An Old Waltz,” “Play, My Daughter,” and “Soldatskaya”) (the Russian sequence 
was also part of the revue’s second edition). 

See entries for the second edition of the Continental Varieties (which opened the day after the current 
edition closed) and for the Continental Varieties of 1936. 


CONVERSATION PIECE 


“A ROMANTIC COMEDY WITH Music” / ““NoEL Cowarp’s MusicAL ROMANCE” 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: October 23, 1934; Closing Date: December 8, 1934 

Performances: 55 

Book, Lyrics, and Music: Noel Coward 

Direction: Noel Coward; Producers: Arch Selwyn and Harold B. Franklin in association with Charles B. 
Cochran; Choreography: (The production didn’t include dances.); Scenery and Costumes: G. E. Calthrop 
(other costumes by Lanvin, B.J. Simmons & Co., Ltd., P. Becannes, L. & H. Nathan, Ltd., and Morris 
Angel & Son, Ltd.); Lighting: “Electrical effects” by Strand Electrical and Engineering Co., Ltd.; Musical 
Direction: Victor Baravalle 

Cast: Sylvia Leslie (Sophie Otford), Moya Nugent (Martha James), Betty Shale (Mrs. Dragon), Pierre Fresnay 
(Paul, aka Duc de Chaucigny-Varennes}, Maidie Andrews (Rose), Yvonne Printemps (Melanie), Carl 
Harbord (The Marquis of Sheere); The Regency Rakes: George Sanders (The Earl of Harringford, Lord 
St. Marys}, Pat Worsley (Lord Braceworth), Antony Brian (Lord Doyning), and Sidney Grammer (Mr. 
Hailsham]; Winifred Davis (The Duchess of Beneden), Athole Stewart (The Duke of Beneden}, Irene 
Browne (Lady Julia Charteris), Jill Anthony (Hannah), Leonard Goodman (A Tiger), Phyllis Harding (Miss 
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Goslett), Dorothy Drover (Miss Mention), Penryn Bannerman (Lord Kenyon); Fishermen: Reginald Thur- 
good, William McGuigan, Evan Jones, and Roy Hall; Sheila Pattrick (Countess Harringford), Eileen Clifton 
(Lady Braceworth), Winifred Campbell (Mrs. Hailsham], St. John Lauri (Honorable Julian Kane), Edwin 
Underhill (Lord Mosscrock), Alex Robertson (Mr. Amos), Claude Farrow (Butler), Leonard Michel (Mr. 
Jones), Brenda Clether (Courtesan); Soldiers and Guests: Albert Dudley, Ronald Pope, Geoffrey Brighton, 
Esmond Wilding; Milliners, Ladies of the Town, and Visitors: Maysie Anderson, Jean Beckwith, Grace 
Gorrod, Joan Grundy, Vivienne Lambelet, Enid Settle, June Spencer-Dyke, Winifred Talbot, Peggy Davan- 
nah, Lucy Feord, Yvonne O’Dell; Children: Harriet Irwin, Agnes Heller, Evelyn Smith, Doris Markey, 
Donna Leonard, Dean Jenks, Richard Brummer, Joe Benny 

The comedy with music was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Brighton, England, during 1811. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Prologue” (Sylvia Leslie and Moya Nugent [dialogue sequence spoken in verse]); “The Parade” 
(Ensemble; [pantomimed sequence set to music]}; “I'll Follow My Secret Heart” (Yvonne Printemps); 
“Regency Rakes” (Sidney Grammer, Antony Brian, George Sanders, Pat Worsley); “Charming, Charm- 
ing” (Yvonne Printemps, Maidie Andrews, Sylvia Leslie, Moya Nugent); “Dear Little Soldiers” (Yvonne 
Printemps, Maidie Andrews, Sylvia Leslie, Moya Nugent); “There’s Always Something Fishy about the 
French” (Sylvia Leslie, Moya Nugent} 

Act Two: “Prologue” (Sylvia Leslie and Moya Nugent [dialogue sequence spoken in verse]); “Regency Rakes” 
(reprise) (Sidney Grammer, Antony Brian, George Sanders, Pat Worsley); “English Lesson” (Yvonne Print- 
emps); “T’ll Follow My Secret Heart” (reprise) (Yvonne Printemps); “There Was Once a Little Village by 
the Sea” (Reginald Thurgood, William McGuigan, Evan Jones, Roy Hall); Finale (aka “Melanie’s Aria” and 
“Dear Friends”) (Yvonne Printemps, Ensemble) 

Act Three: “Nevermore” (Yvonne Printemps] 


The London import Conversation Piece was written, composed, and directed by Noel Coward, but despite 
his name and the attendant publicity that the show’s star Yvonne Printemps brought with her (British critic 
James Agate once referred to the French singer and actress as “Music’s heavenly child”), critics and audiences 
were generally apathetic and the work closed after seven weeks. Printemps was here making her New York 
English-speaking debut (in 1926, she had appeared in Mozart, a French-language production) and for Conversa- 
tion Piece had learned English phonetically. 

Perhaps a number of reasons discouraged the ticket-buying public, and one or more of them doomed the 
show. The work was possibly perceived as too quiet and genteel, and perhaps the realization that Conversa- 
tion Piece wasn’t really a full-fledged musical but was instead one with occasional songs made the show seem 
too betwixt and between, not really a play and not really a musical (not counting two prologues spoken in 
verse, a pantomime sequence set to music, and two reprises, there were just nine songs). 

Audiences also may have been disappointed that Coward himself wasn’t in the production. For London, 
he had created the role of Paul and played it during the first few weeks of the run until Pierre Fresnay took 
over the part (the role had originally been intended for Romney Brent, who left the show during preproduc- 
tion, and it appears Coward stepped in at the last minute and stayed with the production until Fresnay joined 
the company). Fresnay reprised his role for New York, and had Coward played the part during the early weeks 
of the Broadway run his appearance might have engendered more interest in the show. And it probably didn’t 
help that it was hard to understand Printemps’s English, and that for all practical purposes one couldn’t make 
out what language she was speaking and singing. 

All these reasons may have contributed to the lackluster box office. Certainly the wispy story was of no 
help, especially when the trifle was drawn out for three acts and two intermissions. Set in Regency England, 
the plot centered on Paul, aka the Duc de Chaucigny-Varennes (Fresnay), who is down on his financial luck. 
When he meets café singer Melanie (Printemps) he hopes to be a broker of sorts and arrange a marriage be- 
tween her and a rich nobleman, a happy resolution that will ensure both his and her financial solvency. But 
Melanie has a mind of her own, and in the words of the show’s most memorable song “T’ll Follow My Secret 
Heart” we learn that she’s intent on wedding Paul and no other. And so she does. 
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Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Conversation Piece was a “fluffy omelet” and Printemps served 
up “the most delectable portions of it.” She was the evening’s “chief enchantment” (although he noted hers was 
“not English that you can readily sort from her French”), and contributing to the evening’s pleasures were the 
“grace and distinction” of Fresnay and the “gorgeous” Regency costumes. Otherwise, the work was “passing 
dull” and “neither the conversation nor the piece [had] the vivid distinction of most of Mr. Coward’s work.” 

Although an unsigned review in Time found the evening “agreeable,” it noted that the evening was 
“slim,” “slight,” and uneventful. The critic singled out “I'll Follow My Secret Heart” and “Regency Rakes,” 
and commented that Printemps didn’t always “articulate” Coward’s “graceful” lyrics “sufficiently” enough 
in order “to make them intelligible.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the “thoroughly delightful evening” was “charmingly light” 
with “very pleasant” music and “lovely” costumes. He was taken with Printemps, but noted her English 
didn’t “ring out” and her French was a “trifle fast for some of us plodders,” but as long as she kept “talking 
at something or other” it was “all right” with him. Otherwise, there wasn’t “much of a story, although it 
serves,” and at times “practically nothing seems to be happening.” But the show was still a “delight” and he 
didn’t “care who hears me say it.” 

The musical had premiered earlier in the year in London on February 16 at His Majesty’s Theatre for 177 
performances with Printemps and Coward, and others in the company were Irene Browne, George Sanders, 
and Louis Hayward. For New York, many of the principals (with Hayward a major exception) reprised their 
roles, including Fresnay, who as noted above succeeded Coward during the London run. 

Printemps and other London cast members recorded virtually all the songs from the production, which 
have been issued in various editions, including HMV Records LP # C-2654. A later (1951) studio cast record- 
ing (with the complete score and with dialogue) was released on a two-LP set by Columbia Records (# SL-163; 
reissued by Columbia Special Products # ASL-163; and then on CD by Must Close Saturday Night Records 
# MCSR-3039). The performers include Lily Pons (Melanie), Coward (Paul), Cathleen Nesbitt (Lady Julia), 
Ethel Griffies (The Duchess of Beneden}, Richard Burton (The Marquis of Sheere), and Rex Evans (The Duke 
of Beneden), and the orchestra is conducted by Lehman Engel. The recording was also released as part of 
the three-CD collection Noel Coward: “Conversation Piece” and Other Musical Plays (Gala Records # GL- 
100-629), which includes generous selections from various revues and musicals by Coward. 

The script was published in hardback by Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., in 1934, and was later in- 
cluded in the hardback collection The Collected Plays of Noel Coward (Play Parade, Volume Two), published 
by William Heinemann in 1939 (a new and enlarged edition was published in 1950). The lyrics are included in 
the hardback collection Noel Coward: The Complete Lyrics, and the volume includes “Mothers and Wives,” 
which was cut prior to the work’s London premiere. 

An Off-Broadway revival opened on November 18, 1957, at the Barbizon-Plaza Theatre for a disappoint- 
ing run of eight performances. The sets were designed by Tony Walton, John Kander was the musical direc- 
tor, and the cast included Joan Copeland (Melanie), Rene Paul (Paul), Louise Troy, and Sasha von Scherler. 
In his review of the revival, Atkinson praised Walton’s “excellent” décor, Audre’s “gorgeous” costumes, and 
the “pleasantly conducted” orchestra by Kander. Although Copeland was spirited and ingratiating, Atkinson 
missed the “luminous” and “delicate” qualities brought to the role by Printemps. 


SAY WHEN 


“A Musical Comepy” / “THE MusicAL COMEDY LAUGH HIT OF THE SEASON” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: November 8, 1934; Closing Date: January 12, 1935 

Performances: 76 

Book: Jack McGowan 

Lyrics: Ted Koehler 

Music: Ray Henderson 

Direction: (Uncredited); Producers: Jack McGowan and Ray Henderson; Choreography: Russell Markert; Scenery: 
Clark Robinson; Costumes: Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Numbers: Max Meth 

Cast: Helen Buck (Alice), L. Elliott Leonard (Freddie), Betty Dell (Betty), Linda Watkins (Jane), Lillian Emerson 
(Ellen), Bob Hope (Jimmy Blake), Harry Richman (Bob Breese), John Albert (Deck Stewart}, Nick Long Jr. 
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(Reginald, aka Reggie, Pratt], Martin Sheppard (An Inspector), Charles Collins (Carter Holmes), Frederick 
Manatt (Murphy), Dennie Moore (Aimee Bates], Taylor Holmes (Charles Palmer), J. P. Wilson (Tompkins), 
Cora Witherspoon (Myra Palmer), Michael Romanoff (Prince Michael), Clyde Veaux (Pete the Punk}, 
Donald Brown (Junior), Jack Richards (Bank Guard), Joe Carroll (Bank Guard), Fred Lyon (Bishop Forrest); 
Ladies of the Ensemble: Joanna Allen, Ronnie Beck, Phyllis Cameron, Gloria Cook, Helene Cambridge, 
Lois Eckhart, Frances Foley, Marjorie Gayle, Joan Igou, Lorraine Jannee, Arlene Leahy, Charlotte Lorraine, 
Viola Paulson, Gedda Petry, Etna Ross, Edwina Steele, Martha Tibbetts, Aimee La Rue, Sylvia Stone; Gen- 
tlemen of the Ensemble: John Albert, Joe Carroll, Don Drew, George B. Herman, Dick Langdon, Mickey 
Moore, Ed Murray, M. O’Brien, Jack Richards, Martin Sheppard, John Walsh, Frank Worden 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time at sea, in New York City, and in Southampton, Long Island. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “When Love Comes Swinging Along” (Harry Richman, Lillian Emerson); “Declaration Day” (Girls 
and Boys); “It Must Have Been the Night” (Charles Collins, Nick Long Jr., Lillian Emerson); “Say When” 
(Harry Richman); “Don’t Tell Me It’s Bad” (Linda Watkins, Bob Hope); “Sunday Morning” (Michael Ro- 
manoff, Ensemble); “Isn’t It June?” (Lillian Emerson, Girls); “Put Your Heart in a Song” (Harry Richman, 
Ensemble); “Say When” (reprise) (Harry Richman) 

Act Two: “Bridesmaids’ Ballet” (Lillian Emerson, Girls}; “So Long for Ever So Long” (Charles Collins, Boys); 
“Palmer Hour” (Harry Richman, Bob Hope}; “When Loves Comes Swinging Along” (reprise) (Harry Rich- 
man); “Torch Parade” (Harry Richman), “Let’s Take Advantage of Now” (Nick Long Jr., Linda Watkins); 
Finale (Company) 


Say When received good notices, and it’s a mystery why it didn’t catch on and why it closed after just nine 
weeks. The show was a throwback to the musicals of the 1920s with a lighthearted plot and plenty of singers, 
comics, and dancers, led respectively by Harry Richman, Bob Hope, and Nick Long Jr. 

The story revolved around breezy entertainers Bob Breese (Richman) and Jimmy Blake (Hope) who on 
an Atlantic crossing meet the rich Palmer sisters Jane (Linda Watkins) and Betty (Betty Dell), daughters of 
the stern and starchy Wall Street financier Charles Palmer (Taylor Holmes). At the Palmer estate in South- 
ampton, the girls must face Mr. Palmer’s objections to their involvement with vaudevillians, but when the 
boys discover that the very-married Palmer is intimately involved with brassy showgirl Aimee Bates (Dennie 
Moore), all is resolved to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the musical “displays no more taste than you need to select 
a glass of water” but it was nonetheless a “sound” and “lively” show that was “made to order.” With the 
“honeyed comic” Hope and the “uncommonly comic” Moore, the comedy stayed “on the funny side of the 
street” with the usual “staples of the business.” And so for a customs’ office scene at Pier 57 the “incident 
of the French post cards” was staged (the song “Declaration Day” no doubt dealt with customs’ declarations 
instead of war and politics) and for Southampton “the episode of the bedroom doors” involved Palmer, Aimee, 
and Palmer’s wife Myra (Cora Witherspoon). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the evening was reminiscent of the “Old Time Days” when “mu- 
sical comedies were just musical comedies.” As a result, the “Old Brigade” would enjoy the show for its “cozy 
warmth” and “newcomers on Broadway will be seeing a real musical comedy for the first time.” The show 
was “very pleasant” with old and fresh gags, and Hope was “the boy who can get them off” (in his review of 
Roberta, Benchley had predicted that “with better material” Hope could be “one of our best comedians,” and 
now with Say When “he is”). 

An unsigned review in Time noted that Say When provided “sounder entertainment than most of its 
kind” with a story that moved “fast” and caused “constant amused chuckling.” Hope displayed “a pretty 
wit,” Richman was “the only man on Broadway who can lisp without exciting suspicion,” and three songs 
stood out (“When Love Comes Swinging Along,” “So Long for Ever So Long,” and the title number). 

The musical also offered a bit of stunt casting with the one-scene appearance of Michael Romanoff as 
“Prince Michael.” His program biography exclaimed that he was “of royal blood and comes to the title of 
‘Prince’ by heredity.” Atkinson said “Prince Mike” received a “royal welcome” by the first-nighters as a 
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Southampton gate-crasher who wears a short-pants Boy Scout uniform, and although he was “no actor” he 
gave “a slightly bewildered personal appearance, which is enough to dazzle the Broadway yokelry.” Benchley 
said “Mike has found his milieu at last” and “Leningrad must be seething with chagrin today.” And of course 
later Romanoff found his true milieu when he opened his famous namesake restaurant in Beverly Hills, a 
restaurant which became a Hollywood fixture for over two decades. 

During the tryout, “Song of the Evening” was cut and Bertram Harrison was credited as director. 

The first volume of DeSylva, Brown & Henderson Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-1440) 
includes “When Love Comes Swinging Along” and “Isn’t It June?,” and the second volume (# PSCD-145) of- 
fers “Let’s Take Advantage of Now.” 


CONTINENTAL VARIETIES (November 1934; Second Edition) 


Theatre: Little Theatre 

Opening Date: November 14, 1934; Closing Date: December 9, 1934 

Performances: 33 

Note: The first edition of the revue opened on October 3, 1934, at the Little Theatre and closed there on 
November 13 after 44 performances, for a total of 77 performances for the two editions (see entry for the 
October 1934 edition). 

Text: Nikita Balieff’s “discourses” written by Irving Caesar. 

Direction: Henry Dreyfuss; Producers: Arch Selwyn and Harold B. Franklin; Scenery: Henry Dreyfuss; Cos- 
tumes: Jeanne Lanvin, Marcel Rochas, Lydia Chaliapine, and Angel Carretero; Lighting: Uncredited; Mu- 
sical Direction: See section on Musicians (below). 

Cast: Lucienne Boyer, Vicente Escudero and His Sacre Mont Gypsies, Carmita, Deslys and Clark, Raphael, 
Georges De Roze, Lydia Chaliapine, Emma Runitch, (Luxor) Gali-Gali, Nikita Balieff (Commentator) 
Musicians: Iza Volpin and Orchestra (Volpin conducted for Lucienne Boyer’s songs, and Jean Delettre was 

Boyer’s pianist); Boris Kogan (pianist for Vicente Escudero and Raphael] 


Musical Sequences 


Act One: Original Sacre Mont Gypsies: (1) “Bulerias” (Teresa Maya); (2) “Tango del cerro” (Maria La Hardin), 
and (3) “La Zambra” (Ensemble); Raphael: (1) “Little Conversation” (music by Ocki-Albi) and (2) “Fan- 
tasie Faust” (music by Pablo Saresate); Emma Runitch and Raphael: Three Russian Folk Songs (probably 
“An Old Waltz,” “Play, My Daughter,” and “Soldatskaya”); Deslys and Clark: Performing “Sophisticated 
Songs”; Vicente Escudero and Carmita: “Asturianas” (Carmita) and “Rhythms” (Vicente Escudero), Vi- 
cente Escudero, Sacre Mont Gypsies, Carmita: Fragments of ballet L’amour sorcier (music by Manuel de 
Falla): “Fire Dance” and “The Game of Love” 

Act Two: Gali-Gali: Presenting “a touch of magic from Cleopatra’s land on the banks of the Nile”; Lucienne 
Boyer: The program noted that Boyer would sing selections “according to her mood” from the following 
song in her repertoire: “Desir”; “Parlez-moi d’amour”; “Ne dis pas toujours”; “Nuits blanches”; “Le train 
du réve”; “L’étoile d’amour”; “Sans toi”; “Beaucoup”; “Des mots nouveaux”; “Comme une femme”; 
“Reste”, “Le plus joli réve”; “Landerirette”; “Viens dans mes bras”; “Dans la fumée”; “Les filles qui, 


la nuit .. .”; “C’est pas la peine”; “L’hétel des amours faciles”; “La barque d’Yves”; “Je ne savais pas”; 
“Pourquoi réver”; “Si petite”; “Ballade”; “Prenez mes roses”; “La Roussotte”; “La voyageuse”; “Les 

euses”; oi, j’crache dans l’eau”; “Viens danser quand-meme”; ends!”; “Is e Singer or Is 
”. “Moi, j’ he d Veau”; “V d. d ”. “Attends!”; “Is It the S Is It 


the Song?”; “Hands across the Table”; Georges De Roze (“The Wonder Barman”} 


The second edition of Continental Varieties opened the day after the first one closed. True to its name, 
the revue offered a variety of European performers. The entire cast of the first edition returned (Parisian chan- 
teuse Lucienne Boyer, Spanish dancer Vicente Escuerdo and his group the Sacre Mont Gypsies, the Spanish 
dancer Carmita, Hungarian concertina player Raphael, Swiss sleight-of-hand artist Georges De Roze, Russian 
singers Lydia Chaliapine and Emma Runitch, and Russian Nikita Balieff as the evening’s host and commenta- 
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tor) and added for the production were the Egyptian magician Gali-Gali and the British singing team of Delys 
and Clark. 

An unsigned review in the New York Times said the revue was still “a very pleasant evening,” and noted 
that during the first edition Georges De Roze (“The Wonder Barman” who could magically transform pitch- 
ers of water into exotic drinks) was so used to materializing drinks “of the Continental variety” that he was 
“floored” when someone in the audience requested tomato juice. But now the magic transformation from 
water to tomato juice was part of the Wonder Barman’s repertory. 

For more information about the first edition, see entry. Also see entry for Continental Varieties of 1936. 


ANYTHING GOES 


“A New Musical Comeby” 


Theatre: Alvin Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the 46th Street Theatre) 

Opening Date: November 21, 1934; Closing Date: November 16, 1935 

Performances: 420 

Book: Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse as revised by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 

Lyrics and Music: Cole Porter 

Direction: Howard Lindsay; Producer: Vinton Freedley, Inc.; Choreography: Robert Alton; Scenery: Donald 
Oenslager; Costumes: Gowns and costumes by Jenkins (Jenkins Gowns, Inc.); uniforms by Brooks Uni- 
form Company, furs by Cohen Bros., 52nd Street, and men’s furnishings by Nat Lewis; Lighting: Uncred- 
ited; Musical Direction: Earl Busby 

Cast: George E. Mack (Bartender), Paul Everton (Elisha J. Whitney), William Gaxton (Billy Crocker), Irvin 
Pincus (Bellboy), Ethel Merman (Reno Sweeney), Edward Delbridge (Reporter), Chet Bree (First Camera- 
man], Neal Evans (Second Cameraman), Leslie Barrie (Sir Evelyn Oakleigh), Bettina Hall (Hope Harcourt}, 
Helen Raymond (Mrs. Wadsworth T. Harcourt), Pacie Ripple (Bishop Dodson), Richard Wang (Ching}, 
Charlie Fang (Ling), Drucilla Strain (Snooks), William, aka Bill, Stamm (Stewart), Val Vestoff (Assistant 
Purser), Harry Wilson (First Federal Man), Arthur Imperato (Second Federal Man), May Abbey (Mrs. 
Wentworth), Florence Earle (Mrs. Frick), Victor Moore (Reverend Doctor Moon, aka Moonface Martin), 
Vera Dunn (Bonnie LeTour), Houston Richards (Chief Officer), William Barry (Ship’s Drunk), Maurice 
Elliot (Mr. Swift), Billy Curtis (Little Boy}, John C. King (Captain), Vivian Vance (Babe); The Foursome: 
Marshall Smith, Ray Johnson, Dwight Snyder, and Del Porter; The Ritz Quartette: Chet Bree, William 
Stamm, Neal Evans, and Edward Delbridge; The Alvin Quartette: Arthur Imperato, David Glidden, Rich- 
ard Nealy, and Stuart Fraser; Ship’s Orchestra: The Stylists; Reno’s Angels: Ruth Bond, Norma Butler, 
Enes Early, Marjorie Fisher, Ruth Gomley, Irene Hamlin, Renee Johnson, Irene Kelly, Leoda Knapp, Doris 
Maye, Lillian Ostrom, Jackie Paige, Mary Phillips, Cornelia Rogers, Frances Stewart, Ruth Shaw, Elea- 
nore Sheridan; Passengers: Kay Adams, Lola Dexter, Maurine Holmes, Helen Folsom, Marquita Nicholai, 
Ethel Sommerville, Finette Walker, Evelyn Kelly 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City, at sea aboard the S.S. American, and in 
England. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “I Get a Kick Out of You” (Ethel Merman, William Gaxton); “There’s No Cure Like Travel” and 
“Bon Voyage” (Ensemble); “All Through the Night” (Bettina Hall, William Gaxton); “Sailors’ Chanty” 
(aka “There’ll Always Be a Lady Fair”) (The Foursome); “Where Are the Men?” (Vera Dunn, Drucilla 
Strain, Houston Richards, Girls); “You’re the Top” (Ethel Merman, William Gaxton); “Anything Goes” 
(Ethel Merman, The Foursome, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Public Enemy Number One” (Passengers); “Blow, Gabriel, Blow” (Ethel Merman, Ensemble); “Be 
Like the Bluebird” (Victor Moore}; “All through the Night” (reprise) (Bettina Hall, William Gaxton), “Bud- 
die, Beware” (Ethel Merman); “The Gypsy in Me” (Bettina Hall, Girls); Finale (Company) 
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Cole Porter’s Anything Goes was the season’s longest-running musical and its most enduring one. The 
show has had three major New York revivals, two film versions (albeit one virtually in name only), and a 
television adaptation. And Porter’s score produced five evergreens: “I Get a Kick Out of You,” “All through 
the Night,” “You’re the Top,” “Blow, Gabriel, Blow,” and the title song. 

In its original version, the musical’s book by Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse dealt with a group of pas- 
sengers stranded on a desert island after their ship has sunk. But on September 8, 1934, less than two months 
before the opening of the musical’s Boston tryout on November 5, a tragedy at sea occurred when the cruise 
ship S.S. Morro Castle caught fire near the New Jersey shoreline upon its return from a cruise to Havana. 
A total of 135 passengers and crew were killed, and suddenly a carefree musical about a shipwreck was no 
longer appropriate. 

Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse joined the creative team and revised the story, and they along with 
Bolton and Wodehouse received program credit. Anything Goes marked the first of the Lindsay and Crouse 
collaborations, which included the books for seven musicals, including three more for Ethel Merman, Red 
Hot and Blue!, Call Me Madam (1950), and Happy Hunting (1956). Their other musicals were Hooray for 
What!, The Sound of Music (1959), and Mr. President (1962), and their plays included Life with Father 
(in which Lindsay also created the title role), which to this day holds the record as the longest-running 
non-musical in Broadway history with 3,224 performances, and State of the Union (1945),which won the 
Pulitzer Prize. 

The revised story of Anything Goes now took place aboard a luxurious ocean liner with a motley crew of 
colorful types: Reno Sweeney (Ethel Merman) is a former evangelist in the Aimee Semple McPherson mode 
who has become a nightclub entertainer with her all-girl troupe, Reno’s Angels; her friend Billy Crocker (Wil- 
liam Gaxton) is a stowaway in pursuit of society girl Hope Harcourt (Bettina Hall); and gangster Moonface 
Martin (Victor Moore) is on the lam in the guise of a minister named Reverend Doctor Moon. Moonface is 
Public Enemy Number 13 on the FBI’s most-wanted list, and his dream is to make the Top Twelve. When the 
passengers discover there’s a celebrity gangster aboard, they’re starstruck and sing a mock-solemn hymn in 
his praise (“Public Enemy Number One”). All ends well for Reno and Billy: she snags the rich and titled Sir 
Evelyn Oakleigh (Leslie Barrie) and proclaims she’s “going to be a lady after all,” and he wins Hope. But it’s 
perhaps understandable if Moonface is somewhat downfaced: not only has he failed to make the Top Twelve, 
he also suffers the ignominy of discovering that the FBI considers him “entirely harmless” and thus they’ve 
removed his name from all their circulars. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Anything Goes was “hilarious and dynamic entertainment” 
with “completely unhackneyed humor” and a “dashing score with impish lyrics.” He noted that “when a 
show is off the top shelf of the pantry cupboard it is hard to remember that the comics have not written all 
those jokes and the singers have not composed all those exultant tunes.” Anything Goes was “a thundering 
good song-and-dance show,” and he singled out “I Get a Kick Out of You,” “You're the Top,” “All through 
the Night,” and the “droll” “Sailors’ Chanty” (aka “There’ll Always Be a Lady Fair”). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said Anything Goes “was worth waiting for” because the “honey” of 
a show made “things around town seem brighter.” For “You're the Top,” Porter “exceeded even himself as a 
writer of original lyrics” and Benchley predicted that “the town will shortly be driving itself crazy trying to 
memorize the sequence of items indicating ‘top.’” An unsigned review in Time praised the “embarrassment 
of theatrical riches” but said Porter hadn’t produced a melody as “sensational” as Gay Divorce’s “Night and 
Day.” But the songs were still “as good as the best any of his peers are turning out,” and the “best” ones were 
“I Get a Kick Out of You,” “You're the Top,” and the title number. 

Early in the run, the sensational “Buddie, Beware” was cut in favor of a reprise of “I Get a Kick Out of 
You.” Porter’s knockout lyric and lowdown vampy blues celebrated the Lorelei Lee philosophy of acquisitive- 
ness, and Reno warns that on Christmas holidays she has “taking ways” and isn’t “anti” anything “Santy” 
might bring from Cartier’s. Happily, the song resurfaced in later revivals, and has enjoyed various recordings, 
including an especially striking one by Helen Gallagher in the collection Cole Porter Revisited Volume IV 
(Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-117). 

During the tryout, “To Be in Love and Young” (aka “What a Joy to Be Young”) was cut, and during pre- 
production “Kate the Great” and “Waltz Down the Aisle” were dropped (Merman reportedly objected to the 
racy lyric of the former and Porter later reworked “Waltz” as “Wonderbar” for Kiss Me, Kate). “There’s No 
Cure Like Travel” and “Bon Voyage” were two separate songs performed together, sometimes under one title 
or the other, and in some productions only “Bon Voyage” is retained. 
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Happily, Merman, Gaxton, and Porter recorded various numbers from the score, and the Prism Lesiure 
recording (CD # PLATCD-938) includes three songs by Merman (“I Get a Kick Out of You,” “You're the 
Top,” and “Blow, Gabriel, Blow”); one by Gaxton (“You’re the Top”); three with piano and vocals by Porter 
(“You’re the Top,” “Be Like the Bluebird,” and the title song]; and eight songs by the original 1935 London 
cast (for more information, see below). The Smithsonian’s Anything Goes (LP # DPM10284/R-007) includes 
the above three vocals by Merman and the three by Porter; two by The Foursome (“Sailors’ Chanty” aka 
“There'll Always Be a Lady Fair” and “The Gypsy in Me”); and four selections from the 1935 London pro- 
duction, “All through the Night,” “Blow, Gabriel, Blow,” “You're the Top,” and “Be Like the Bluebird” (the 
latter number includes a dialogue scene in the ship’s brig). The collection Gershwin, Kern, Porter: Overtures, 
Film Music (EMI Classics CD # 7243-5-68589-2) is conducted by John McGlinn and includes the overture in 
its original orchestration (and covers the title song, “All through the Night,” “You're the Top,” and “Blow, 
Gabriel, Blow”). 

The script of the 1935 London production was published in paperback by Samuel French (London) in 
1936, and, curiously, it credits only Bolton and Wodehouse with the book. All the lyrics are included in the 
hardback collection The Complete Lyrics of Cole Porter. 

The first New York revival opened Off Broadway on May 15, 1962, at the Orpheum Theatre for 239 per- 
formances; the book was revised by Guy Bolton; the cast included Eileen Rodgers (Reno), Hal Linden (Billy), 
Mickey Deems (Moonface}, and Barbara Lang (Hope), and the choreography was by Ron Field. In what was to 
become a tradition for revivals of Anything Goes, the production played fast and loose with the original 1934 
opening night score, and thus five songs were deleted and six were interpolated from other Porter musicals. 
The cast album was released by Epic Records (LP # FLM-13100). The 1962 version was twice produced Off 
Off Broadway during the 1980-1981 season, first during November 1980 at St. Bart’s Playhouse and then on 
March 12, 1981, at the Equity Library’s Master Theatre for thirty showings. 

The first Broadway revival opened on October 19, 1987, at the Vivian Beaumont Theatre for 804 per- 
formances with Patti LuPone (Reno), Howard McGillin (Billy), Bill McCutcheon (Moonface}, and Kathleen 
Mahony-Bennett (Hope). The book was revised by John Weidman and Timothy Crouse, the latter Russel 
Crouse’s son (the production won three Tony Awards, including Best Revival) (note that during this period, 
both revivals of musicals and nonmusicals were included in the same Best Revival category). The production 
reinstated “Buddie, Beware,” and the cast album was recorded by RCA Victor Records (LP # 7769-1-RC and 
CD # 7769-2-RC). 

The next Broadway revival opened on April 7, 2011, at the Stephen Sondheim (previously Henry Miller’s) 
Theatre for 521 performances. It was based on the 1987 production, and it too won the Tony Award (for Best 
Revival of a Musical). The company included Sutton Foster (Reno), Colin Donnell (Billy), Joel Grey (Moon- 
face}, and Laura Osnes (Hope}, and the cast recording was released by Ghostlight Records. 

The original London production opened on June 14, 1935, at the Palace Theatre for 261 performances with 
Jeanne Aubert (Reno), Jack Whiting (Billy), Sydney Howard (Moonface), and Adele Dixon (Hope). Members 
of the London cast recorded eight songs from the production (“I Get a Kick Out of You,” “All through the 
Night,” “Sailors’ Chanty” aka “There’ll Always Be a Lady Fair,” “You're the Top,” “Anything Goes,” “Blow, 
Gabriel, Blow,” “The Gypsy in Me,” and “Be Like the Bluebird,” which includes a dialogue scene in the ship’s 
brig), and these numbers are included on the above-referenced Prism Leisure recording. Two of these record- 
ings (Whiting’s “All through the Night” and Aubert and Whiting’s “You're the Top”) are also included in the 
collection Jack Whiting and Jessie Matthews (Monmouth-Evergreen Records LP # MES-7049), which includes 
both recordings by Whiting from his performance in the 1937 London production of On Your Toes and songs 
by Matthews and others from the 1934 film version of Rodgers and Hart’s 1930 London musical Ever Green. 

A London revival at the Saville Theatre on November 18, 1969, was based on the 1962 Off-Broadway 
production and was recorded by Decca Records (and later issued by That’s Entertainment Records LP # TER- 
1080). A July 1989 London revival opened at the Prince Edward Theatre and was based on the 1987 New York 
production with a cast that included Elaine Paige (Reno), Bernard Cribbins (Moonface}), Ashley Sendin (Hope), 
and, in a reprise of his Broadway role, Howard McGillin (Billy). The cast album was released by First Night 
Records (LP # CAST-18)}. Another production of the 1987 version was produced in Sydney, Australia, with 
Geraldine Turner and was recorded by EMI Records (LP # EMC-792103 and CD # CDP-792103). There was 
also an earlier 1984 Mexico City production that was recorded by Producciones Teatro San Rafael (unnum- 
bered LP); titled Todo se vale, the score includes “Tu era mas” and “Buen viaje” as well as the interpolated 
“Amigo,” “Que delicia,” and “Noche y dia.” 
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Two film versions were released by Paramount Pictures in 1936 and 1956, both with Bing Crosby. The 
1936 version was a loose adaptation, but it included Merman (Reno) along with Crosby (Billy), Charles Rug- 
gles (Moonface), and Ida Lupino (Hope). Four songs were retained from the Broadway score (“I Get a Kick Out 
of You,” “Sailors’ Chanty” aka “There’ll Always Be a Lady Fair,” “You’re the Top,” and a snippet of the title 
number). The film also includes a number of non-Porter songs: “Moonburn” (lyric by Edward Heyman, music 
by Hoagy Carmichael) and “Sailor Beware” and “My Heart and I” (both with lyrics by Leo Robin and music 
by Frederick Hollander). These three songs are included as bonus tracks on the soundtrack album of the 1956 
film (Decca Broadway CD # B0001933-02). When the 1936 film was released for television showings, its title 
was changed to Tops Is the Limit. 

The 1956 film was an in-name-only adaptation that utilized the setting of a passenger liner and five songs 
from the original Broadway production (“Anything Goes,” “I Get a Kick Out of You,” “You’re the Top,” “All 
through the Night,” and “Blow, Gabriel, Blow”) and an interpolation of “It’s Delovely” (from Red Hot and 
Blue!). The film’s “Dream Ballet” was comprised of music from “All through the Night” and “Let’s Do It, 
Let’s Fall in Love” (Paris, 1928), and the score was rounded out by three new songs with lyrics by Sammy 
Cahn and music by Jimmy Van Heusen (“Ya Gotta Give the People Hoke,” “A Second-Hand Turban and a 
Crystal Ball,” and “You Can Bounce Right Back”). Besides Crosby, the film’s cast includes Donald O’Connor, 
Jeanmaire, and Mitzi Gaynor. The DVD was released by the Warner Brothers Archive Collection. 

On February 29, 1954, a television adaptation was shown on The Colgate Comedy Hour, the cast included 
Merman (Reno), Frank Sinatra (Billy), and Bert Lahr (Moonface}; four songs were retained from the Broadway 
production (“I Get a Kick Out of You,” “You're the Top,” “Blow, Gabriel, Blow,” and the title number). There 
were three interpolations from other Porter musicals, including “Friendship” from DuBarry Was a Lady 
(Merman and Lahr had introduced the song in 1939, and here reprised it fifteen years later). The DVD was 
released by Entertainment One. 

The most complete recording of the score was released by EMI Records (LP # EL-7-49848-1 and CD # 
7-49848-2). conducted by John McGlinn, the studio cast includes Kim Criswell (Reno), Cris Groenendaal 
(Billy), Jack Gilford (Moonface}), and Frederica Von Stade (Hope); the recording includes “Where Are the 
Men?” as well as the three cut songs noted above (“What a Joy to Be Young,” “Kate the Great,” and “Waltz 
Down the Aisle”). And because the recording reflects the opening-night song list, “Buddie, Beware” is 
included. 

Another studio cast recording includes vocals by Mary Martin (with chorus and orchestra conducted by 
Lehman Engel} and was released by Columbia Records (LP # CL-2582); DRG Records issued the CD, which 
is paired with Martin’s recording of songs from The Band Wagon. Cole Porter Revisited (aka Unpublished) 
Volume IT (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-125) includes the cut song “Kate the Great.” 


AFRICANA 


Theatre: Venice Theatre 

Opening Date: November 26, 1934; Closing Date: November 28, 1934 

Performances: 3 

Book, Lyrics, and Music: Donald Heywood (additional lyrics by Abe Tuvim} 

Direction: Peter Morell; Producer: Perry-Wood Co. (John Mason); Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: An- 
thony Continer; Costumes: Uncredited, Lighting: Uncredited; Choral Direction: Philomena Perry; Musi- 
cal Direction: Donald Heywood 

Cast: Ismay Andrews (Banjo, Witch Woman), Helsa Tamanya (Princess Yasogi), Jack Carr (King Yafouba), 
Walter Richardson (Prince Sayonga), Howard Gould (Colonel Henri Petain), Nita Gale (Mem. Adrienne 
Petain); Witch Doctors: Richard Webb (Bastaboo), Leonard Sturrup (Lukar), E. W. Barber (Rahymo}, and 
Earl Carter (Poungla); Joseph Byrd (Rufus), Dan C. Michaels (Rastus], Leo Bailey (Sonny), Ethel Williams 
(Tanganya), Barrington Guy (Francois), John Hastings (Jean), Sy Altman (Petion), Charles Ware (Alvarez), 
Jerry Sylvon (Leoni), Douglas Martin (Kini), Olivette Miller (Congi), Gretchen Branch (Wamba}, Alice 
Ramsay (Janoba), Margaret Clinton (Sanja), Ruby Cole (Dama), Rooney Branch (Siloka), Leonard Stirrup 
(Jubo), Isaac Baker (Moca), Ernest Adderly (Zebo], John Dawson (Puka), Joseph Nealy (Bayla), Alexander 
Adderly (Nuba), Sally Ellis (Corima), Emma Moorehead (Trema}, James Cooper (Court Guard), C. M. 
Davis (Court Guard), Ivan Lewis (Court Crier), Walter Roper (Roko), E. A. Jackson (Lemo), Mulford Lee 
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(Kunka); Dancing Girls, Ju-Ju Stompers, Spirit Worshippers, Natives Spearmen, Legionnaires, Merchants, 
and Girls’ Singing Ensemble: Hannah Lance, Virginia Robinson, Ethel Owen, Millie Holmes, Mary Alice 
Stripling, Lillian Howard, Ora Hines, Dora Bacote, Edna Brevard, Mary Brown; Men’s Singing Ensemble: 
E. A. Jackson, William Waters, Jo Stripling, Thomas Bolden, Arnold Nelson, Cashious Hall, Gordon Os- 
borne, Mulforo Lee, Andrew Harding, Walter Roper, Roy De Lapina, Ernest Brown, Leon Threadgill, Fred 
Lane, Robert Price, Lee David, Ed Perkins, Charles Ford, Murray Jackson; Ju-Ju Stompers: Ena Brown, 
Margaret Clinton, Emily Malloy, Victoria Hunt, Marie Clinton, Emma Moorehead, Florence Gould, Ruby 
Cole, Geneva Reed, Nancy Hunt, Wilhelmina Bridgewater, Elmina Padgett, Mildred Kelly, Helen Taylor, 
Viola Gibson, Augustine Joseph, Ernestine Robinson, Capitola Taylor, Barbara Lewis, Evelyn Brevard, 
Lillian Pryor, Mary Lewis 

The operetta was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Africa. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The following is a partial alphabetical list of the musical numbers heard in the production; song assign- 
ments and division of acts are unknown. 

“Africana”; “Carnival in the Jungle”; “Drums Tableaux”; “Just a Promise”; “Love Me”; “No Peace in My 
Soul” (lyric by Abe Tuvim); “Stop Beating Those Drums”; “Tribal Dance”; “Yamboo” 


At three performances, Donald Heywood’s Africana was the season’s shortest-running musical (the op- 
eretta isn’t to be confused with Heywood’s 1927 revue Africana, which opened on July 11 for seventy-two 
performances with Ethel Waters). 

The plot of Africana dealt with Prince Sayonga (Walter Richardson) who upon graduation from Oxford 
returns to his native country in Africa where he hopes to modernize the nation and do away with superstition 
and witch doctors. The headline for the New York Times’ review stated “Whimper of the Jungle,” and L.N. 
(Lewis Nichols) noted that because the hero has a “dinner jacket, French cape and Theories,” the “gloomy” 
evening took on “that old civilization versus savagery theme.” But there was “no point” to the show, the 
book was “foolish,” and the music “not good.” 

It turns out that Africana had a show-stopper, but not the good kind. The Times reported that during the 
first act a man disrupted the performance when he ran down the aisle of the theatre and confronted Heywood 
(who was also the musical’s orchestra conductor). The man “swung his fist against the back of [Heywood’s] 
head,” cried out “Don’t you know me?” And soon there was a “threatened battle with chairs” between the 
two (the Times said the man struck Heywood on the head with a chair and made other “threatening ges- 
tures”). It seems the intruder claimed he had collaborated on the musical with Heywood but had not been 
given proper program credit, but soon members of the audience came forward and separated the two. The 
man was arrested and taken from the theatre, and was later found guilty of disorderly conduct and given a 
suspended sentence. But the show must go on, and Heywood resumed conducting once the fracas was over. 

Those familiar with Richard Adler’s 1961 Broadway musical Kwamina will note a certain plot similarity 
with Africana. In that musical, the young African doctor Kwamina returns to his native land after earning 
his medical degree in London. Once home, he plans to practice medicine and rid his countrymen of their 
ancient superstitions and self-defeating tribal customs. The musical lasted just one month on Broadway, but 
left behind a richly melodic score that was recorded by Capitol Records. 


REVENGE WITH MUSIC 


“A Musical PLAY” 


Theatre: New Amsterdam Theatre 

Opening Date: November 28, 1934; Closing Date: April 27, 1935 
Performances: 158 

Book and Lyrics: Howard Dietz 

Music: Arthur Schwartz 
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Based on the 1874 novel The Three-Cornered Hat by Pedro A. de Alarcon. 

Direction: Theodore Komisarjevsky (a note in the program acknowledged Worthington Miner “for assistance 
during the engagement prior to New York”) (Howard Dietz and Marc Connolly also contributed to the 
overall direction but didn’t receive program credit); Producers: Arch Selwyn and Harold B. Franklin; Cho- 
reography: Michael Mordkin; Scenery: Albert Johnson; Costumes: Constance Ripley; Lighting: Uncred- 
ited; Musical Direction: Victor Baravalle 

Cast: Jay Wilson (Manuelo}, Detmar Poppen (Miguel Rodriguez), Rex O’Malley (Pablo), Joseph Macaulay 
(Alonzo), Ilka Chase (Dona Isabella), Charles Winninger (Don Emilio), Libby Holman (Maria), Margaret 
Lee (Margarita), George Kirk (Eduardo), Georges Metaxa (Carlos), Ivy Scott (Consuela), Natali Danesi 
(Constantina), Walter Armin (Salvador), Helen Arden (Josefa), George Thornton (Mule Driver}, Berto Donn 
(Rosalia), Beatrice Berens (Juanita), The Hernandez Brothers (Guitarists); Dancing Soloists: Rosita Ortega, 
Nunez de Polanco, Omero Valencia, Frances Farnsworth, Tamara Doriva; Vocal Ensemble: Beatrice Be- 
rens, Gertrude Berggren, Geraldine Bork, Margaret Daum, Frank Davenport, Earle MacVeigh, Charles 
Scanlon, Madeline de Souter, Rowan Tudor, Eleanor Waldon, Cliff Whitcomb; Dance Ensemble: Margaret 
de Anguera, Marcus Bleakman, Andre Charise, William Elliott, Raoul Fernandez, David Friedkin, Ernes- 
tine Henock, Eleanor King, Ada Korvin, Marion Lawrence, Tom Long, Gene Martel, Paul Mathis, Harry 
Pick, Frances Reid, Hyla Roberts, Bianca Volland, Herman Weiner, Paula Yasgour; Guests, Attendants, 
Townspeople, Pedestrians, Others: Played by various members of the company 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in approximately 1800 in a township in Andalusia, Spain. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Flamenco” (Nunez de Polanco, Frances Farnsworth, Rosita Ortega); “When You Love Only One” 
(Libby Holman); “Never Marry a Dancer” (Margaret Lee); “If There Is Someone Lovelier Than You” 
(Georges Metaxa); “In the Noonday Sun” (Ensemble, Ivy Scott); “That Fellow Manuelo” (Joseph Macau- 
lay, Omero Valencia, Rosita Ortega, The Hernandez Brothers, Company); “In the Noonday Sun” (reprise) 
(Company, Georges Metaxa); “Think It Over” (Charles Winninger), “Maria” (Georges Metaxa, Libby Hol- 
man, Ensemble); “My Father Said” (George Kirk, Margaret Lee, Ensemble}; “You and the Night and the 
Music” (Georges Metaxa, Libby Holman) 

Act Two: Dance (Rosita Ortega); “Once-in-a-While” (Margaret Lee, Detmar Poppen, Ensemble); “That Fel- 
low Manuelo” (reprise) (Georges Metaxa, Ensemble); “In the Middle of the Night” (Joseph Macaulay, 
Ensemble); “Wand’ring Heart” (Libby Holman); “Moorish Dance” and “Finale” (Company) 


Revenge with Music was something new from Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz, for here the lyricist 
and composer were represented by their first book musical. Revues were their specialty, and The Little Show 
(1929; 321 performances), Three’s a Crowd (1930; 271 performances), The Band Wagon (1931; 260 perfor- 
mances), Flying Colors (1932; 188 performances}, and their later “travel” revues At Home Abroad (1935; 198 
performances) and Inside U.S.A. (1948; 399 performances) enjoyed long runs, offered popular songs, and were 
for the most part financially successful. Despite often memorable scores, their four major Broadway book 
musical collaborations didn’t last long. Revenge with Music played for 158 performances but returned only 
$45,000 on its $120,000 investment; Between the Devil (1937) lasted for 93 showings; The Gay Life (1961) 
and its glorious score lasted for just 113 performances; and Jennie, their 1963 vehicle for Mary Martin, played 
for 82 showings. 

Revenge with Music meant exactly what its title promised. In a small village in Andalusia around the 
year 1800, the miller Carlos (Georges Metaxa) discovers that the province’s governor, Don Emilio (Charles 
Winninger), has improper designs on Carlos’s fiancée Maria (Libby Holman), and in order to get even Carlos 
seduces Don Emilio’s wife Dona Isabella (Ilka Chase], who for her part is more than willing to have a fling. 
The easy-going story seems to have played well but could have used more humor (the critics were thankful 
Winninger was given an amusing scene when he falls into a pool and is soaked with water, and they felt the 
show should have utilized more of Winninger’s winning way with comedy). And the critics were glad to have 
Libby Holman back (in her third Dietz and Schwartz musical, after The Little Show and Three’s a Crowd). 
Albert Johnson’s décor and Constance Ripley’s costumes were attractive, and the score offered a number of in- 
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gratiating songs (“If There Is Someone Lovelier Than You,” “When You Love Only One,” “Wand’ring Heart,” 
“In the Noonday Sun,” and, especially, the evergreen “You and the Night and the Music”). 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times said the creators of Revenge with Music had given the “ami- 
able” New Amsterdam Theatre “a quite pleasant sonata,” and if the show wasn’t the “best” musical ever 
presented at that playhouse, it was “certainly far from the worst.” He predicted that songs from the score 
would “be sung elsewhere” and “before Christmas,” the décor was “splendid,” the costumes “colorful,” and 
dancers “excellent. Ultimately, Holman and the songs won “the most applause” from the first-nighters, and 
the book “won least.” But he said the book “can still be fixed” and noted “they are working on it.” 

An unsigned review in Time said that with the musical’s sets, costumes, dances, and orchestrations, the 
Princeton Triangle Club “could put on a show which could hold its own” with Revenge with Music. The 
songs were “fair-to-middling,” the jokes were on the order of “I know what I want Santa Claus to bring me—a 
Christmas peasant,” and Holman and Metaxa didn’t “add much to the color or amusement of the proceedings.” 
(For some reason, the critic alluded to both Holman’s tobacco-heir husband, who was “mysteriously shot” and 
killed two years earlier, and to Metaxa’s wife, who had died in an automobile accident the previous March.) 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker praised the score and suggested that a few numbers “ought to give 
orchestras material which is not only tuneful but fresh”; the costumes achieved “remarkable effects with 
subdued colors”; the “exciting” décor provided “an effect on the eye” that resulted in “seeing ten or a dozen 
scenes which one had never seen before on the stage”; Winninger and Chase were in control of the comedy 
and thus “no one need go without laughs”; and while Holman’s voice was “less spectacular” than it had been, 
it would “please more people in the long run” with a “new manner which is both dignified and seductive.” 

Revenge with Music underwent four directors during its tryout (Theodore Komisarjevsky, Worthington 
Minor, Howard Dietz, and Marc Connelly). Its New York opening was postponed twice, and then on opening 
night a fire started in the New Amsterdam lobby. Some three weeks after the premiere, Winninger broke a 
leg and the production closed down for a week before resuming performances. 

The two-LP collection Dietz #& Schwartz: Alone Together (Evergreen Records # MR-6604/6605) includes 
five songs from the score (“When You Love Only One,” “Maria,” “Wand’ring Heart,” “You and the Night and 
the Music,” and “If There Is Someone Lovelier Than You”) and Arthur Schwartz Revisited (Painted Smiles 
Records CD # PSCD-137) includes “In the Noonday Sun.” Libby Holman recorded “You and the Night and 
the Music,” which is part of the two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Sony/Met Records # MET- 
802-CD). The collection The Music of Arthur Schwartz Volume One (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1975-6/A- 
6/B) includes two original-cast performances by Libby Holman with Richard Himber’s Orchestra (“You and 
the Night and the Music” and “When You Love Only One”); seven medleys and single versions by The An- 
dre Kostelanetz Orchestra, occasionally with unidentified chorus (“Flamenco,” “When You Love Only One, 
“You and the Night and the Music,” “Maria,” “Wand’ring Heart,” and two versions of “If There Is Someone 
Lovelier Than You”); The Country Gentlemen with High Hatter’s Orchestra (“That Fellow Manuelo”); and a 
medley by The Giesdorf Sisters with unidentified chorus and orchestra (the cut song “I’m a Part of You” and 
“Never Marry a Dancer”). 

The sultry tango “You and the Night and the Music” made waves when it was banned from the radio. The 
lyrical phrase that a lover is filled with flaming desire was considered far too forthright (and perhaps too clini- 
cal), and such frankness wasn’t fit for the air waves. But that didn’t stop the song from becoming a standard. 


CALLING ALL STARS 


“A New Musica REVUE” 


Theatre: Hollywood Theatre 

Opening Date: December 13, 1934; Closing Date: January 12, 1935 

Performances: 36 

Sketches and Dialogue: Lew Brown, A. Dorian Otvos, and Alan Baxter; additional sketches by Homer Fickett, 
H. I. Phillips, and William K. Wells 

Lyrics: Lew Brown 

Music: Harry Akst 

Direction: Sketches and dialogue directed by Lew Brown and Thomas Mitchell; Producer: Lew Brown; Chore- 
ography: Dances and ensembles by Maurice L. Kussel; choreography for The Sara Mildred Strauss Dancers 
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by Sara Mildred Strauss; Scenery: Nat Karson; Costumes: Billi Livingston; Lighting: Abe Feder; Musical 
Direction: Tom Jones 

Cast: Lou Holtz, Phil Baker, Everett Marshall, Jack Whiting, Al Bernie, Harry (“Bottle”) McNaughton, Arthur 
Auerbach, Mitzi Mayfair, Gertrude Niesen, Patricia Bowman, Peggy Taylor, Estelle Jayne, Martha Ray 
(later known as Martha Raye}, Ella Logan, Dorothy Raymond, Anthony Blair, Eleanor Logan, Patsy Flick, 
Peggy Taylor; The Canovas: Judy Canova, Pete Canova, Zeke Canova, and Anne Canova; Show Girls: 
Edna Abbey, Ann Budnik, Catherine Clark, Marguerite DeCoursey, Marion Heemsath, Revalie Haber, 
Viola Lenn, Eleanore Low, Helen Mack, Joan Manners, Ann Metzger, June Murphy, Rose Palmer, Ellen 
Patti, Frances Sinclair, Lorraine Teatom, Joan Whitney, Irene Coleman; Dancing Girls: Alice Anderson, 
Alice Anthon, Alice Bankert, Alice Blair, Olga Burke, Gloria Claire, Marie Cole, Gladys Glancy, Roxy 
Green, Orchid Henson, Iris Kingsley, Ruth Morgan, June McNulty, Polly Sturgeon, June Tempest, Bobby 
Theiss, Cynthia Thompson, Emily Von Hoven; The Sara Mildred Strauss Dancers: Eunice Altea, Babette 
Bissinger, Mary Bolles, George Brady, Emma Burke, Dolores Campbell, Nathalie Crandall, Rena Dell, 
Anita Ferne, Sel Jos, Janet Abbott, Ned Maisel, Camille Masters, Gloria Mausier, Sara Mazo, June Mc- 
Grail, Gertrude Michaels, Elsie Mindell, Grace Pearce, Grace Patterson, Grace Rochester, Jean Rauley, 
Munice Sich, Marguerite White; Boys: George Gordon, George Hunter, Bill Hale, Eddie Johnson, Clark 
Leston, William Meader, Harry Patterson, Jack Tally; Pianists: Edgar Fairchild and Robert Lindholm 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening: “Calling All Stars” (Show Girls, Phil Baker, Lou Holtz, Harry McNaughton, Estelle Jayne, 
Ella Logan); “Thinking Out Loud” (Jack Whiting, Mitzi Mayfair, Ensemble); “Streamline” (sketch by 
Homer Fickett) (Bride: Estelle Jayne; Groom: Phil Baker; Porter: Pete Canova); “I’ve Nothing to Offer” 
(Everett Marshall; danced by Patricia Bowman and The Sara Mildred Strauss Dancers); “Lethargy” (sketch 
by Alan Baxter) (Mrs. Tuxedo Fitzhugh-Tigthleigh: Dorothy Raymond; Mr. Tuxedo Fitzhugh-Tigthleigh: 
Lou Holtz; Mrs. Atwater Wimbleton-Fuynals: Estelle Jayne; Yardsmore: Harry McNaughton; Pasty Young 
Man: Jack Talley); “If It’s Love” (Jack Whiting, Ella Logan, Martha Ray, Judy Canova, Boys and Girls); 
“Absent-Minded Doctor” (Doctor: Phil Baker; Nurse: Estelle Jayne; Patient: Harry McNaughton); Spe- 
cialty Dance (Mitzi Mayfair); “So This Is Hollywood” (sketch by Lew Brown and A. Dorian Otvos) (George 
Hershwin: Phil Baker; Bill Jones: Anthony Blair; Harry Horowitz: Lou Holtz; Flossie: Estelle Jayne; A 
Baby Wampus: Martha Ray; Another Baby Wampus: Ella Logan; Officer: Zeke Canova; Studio Girls and 
Boys: Ensemble); “I Don’t Want to Be President (If It Means Losing You)” (Jack Whiting, Mitzi Mayfair, 
Ensemble); Lou Holtz and Phil Baker (assisted by Harry McNaughton); Finale: “Straw Hat in the Rain” 
(Everett Marshall, Company) 

Act Two: Opening (Lou Holtz); “I’d Like to Dunk You in My Coffee” (Jack Whiting, Mitzi Mayfair, Ensemble); 
“Last of the Hill Billies” (sketch by Lew Brown and H. I. Phillips) (Pappy: Patsy Flick; Clem: Pete Canova; 
Eppie: Zeke Canova; Mammy: Anne Canova; Abbey: Judy Canova; Neighbor: Authur Auerbach; Grand- 
mammie: Dorothy Raymond); “I’m Stepping Out of the Picture” (Gertude Niesen; danced by The Sara 
Mildred Strauss Dancers); “The Hiker” (sketch by Alan Baxter) (Scout: Lou Holtz; Mrs. Jenkins: Dorothy 
Raymond, Wife: Estelle Jayne; Scoutmaster: Phil Baker), “He Just Beats a Tom-Tom” (Martha Ray; danced 
by The Sara Mildred Strauss Dancers) (sequence includes “Jungle Interlude with Peggy Taylor and Her 
Kitchen Pirates”); “The Stein-Way” (sketch by William K. Wells) (Announcer: Dorothy Raymond; The 
Betrayer: Lou Holtz; The Woman Scorned: Estelle Jayne); “My Old Hoss” (Everett Marshall); “When Are 
Ya Comin’ to See Me” (Lou Holtz, Phil Baker, Judy Canova); “Just Mention Joe” (Gertrude Niesen; danced 
by Patricia Bowman, The Sara Mildred Strauss Dancers, Ensemble); Finale (Company) 


Instead of Calling All Stars they should have been calling all audiences. The revue disappeared after 
thirty-six performances, but not before Robert Benchley in the New Yorker got the chance to dismiss it as 
“one of the least distinguished major revues I have ever seen.” 

The revue’s cast included a number of clowns (Lou Holtz, Phil Baker, Judy Canova, and Martha Ray [later 
known as Martha Raye]} as well as singers Jack Whiting and Gertrude Niesen. But their material failed them, 
and apparently the only sequence that went over well was “Last of the Hill Billies,” in which agents (not of 
the revenue kind) beleaguer a backwoods’ family to sign a radio contract (but the hillbillies are determined 
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to hold out for a better deal). Another sketch that sounds amusing is “So This Is Hollywood,” in which Phil 
Baker played a celebrity named “George Hershwin.” Otherwise the evening offered the requisite dose of bride- 
and-groom and medical sketches. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Holtz and Baker had never before “appeared with such 
empty quivers.” Most of the material was “hackneyed and tasteless,” and, with the exception of “I Don’t 
Want to Be President,” the songs were “commonplace.” An unsigned review in Time provided a sample of 
the show’s humor (when asked if Hamlet and Ophelia had an affair, a Shakespearian actor replies they sure 
did in the production he was in}. Otherwise, Judy Canova was a “dry, hillbilly Beatrice Lillie,” Baker was the 
“apotheosis of Broadway sophistication,” Holtz was “the most ribald and impertinent comedian in the busi- 
ness,” and “I Don’t Want to Be President” was a “spectacularly charming number.” 

Benchley liked “So This Is Hollywood” and noted that the revue offered “other moments of comparative 
entertainment.” But the material failed the cast, and the “comic art” of Baker and Holtz went “for almost 
nothing” while such “nice people” as Whiting, Niesen, Mitzi Mayfair, and Everett Marshall were “wasted on 
air which would be flattered by being called a desert.” (In a later column, Benchley said he’d heard the revue 
had “been hacked into more decent shape since its unfortunate opening.”) 

During the tryout at Boston’s Shubert Theatre (where flyers proclaimed the revue was “zooming to Boston 
like a comet in the sky”), the following numbers were deleted: “Wanna Buy a Duke?,” “Prisoner and Girl,” 
“Sweet Sixteen,” “A Little Child Shall Feed Them,” “Henry the VIII,” “Streets of Paris,” “Some Twist,” and 
“Lost Pearls.” “The Lone Eagle Scout” and “My Old Horse” were respectively retitled “The Hiker” and “My 
Old Hoss” for Broadway, and it appears that the sketch “Government Aid” was reworked as “Absent-Minded 
Doctor.” 

The collection DeSylva, Brown & Henderson Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-144)} in- 
cludes “I'd Like to Dunk You in My Coffee” (performed by Arthur Siegel and Dorothy Loudon, and in his liner 
notes Ben Bagley suggested the song would be perfect for Stephen Sondheim’s “next show” Jeffrey Dahmer, 
The Musical). The second Revisited (CD # PSCD-145} includes “I Don’t Want to Be President” and “Straw 
Hat in the Rain.” 

The Hollywood Theatre had opened in 1929 as a motion picture house, and throughout the 1930s and 
1940s it alternated between movies and theatre. Calling All Stars was the first Broadway show to play there, 
and within a few years the venue came to be known as the 51st Street Theatre. It was re-named the Mark 
Hellinger Theatre in 1948, and its most famous tenant was My Fair Lady. The theatre closed its doors on 
February 19, 1989, when the flop Legs Diamond gave its final performance, and soon thereafter the playhouse 
was sold and became the Times Square Church. 


FOOLS RUSH IN 


“AN INTIMATE MusicAL REVUE” 


Theatre: Playhouse Theatre 

Opening Date: December 25, 1934; Closing Date: January 4, 1935 

Performances: 14 

Sketches: Norman Zeno, Viola Brothers Shore, and Richard Whorf; additional sketches by Leo Brody, Vandy 
Cape, Julian Chein, Patrick Goldrick, Richard Jones, Barnett Warren, June Sillman, and Leonard Sillman 

Lyrics: Norman Zeno; additional lyrics by Leo Brody, Lawrence Harris, Richard Jones, John Rox, and June 
Sillman 

Music: Will Irwin; additional music by Lee Brody, Bud Harris, Richard Jones, Richard Lewine, and John Rox 

Direction: Leonard Sillman (assisted by Chester O’Brien); Producer: William A. Brady; Choreography: Chester 
O’Brien (“modern dances” by The Strawbridge Dancers, choreographed by Edwin Strawbridge) (additional 
choreography by Arthur Bradley, Dorothy Kennedy-Fox aka Dorothy Fox, Ward Fox, and Charles Walters); 
Scenery: Russell Patterson and Eugene Dunkel; Costumes: Russell Patterson (other costumes by Beatrice 
Haber, Gladys Parker, Hazel Kolman, William Bloom, Giles Borbridge, and Grayson); Lighting: Uncred- 
ited; Musical Direction: Max Meth 

Cast: Leonard Sillman, Imogene Coca, Richard Whorf, Betzi Beaton, Billy Milton, Dorothy Kennedy-Fox, Cyrena 
Smith, Karl Swenson, Miriam Battista, Vandy Cape, Charles Walters, Mildred Todd, Peggy Hovenden, Billie 
Haywood, Roger Stearns, Edward Potter, Cliff Allen, O. Z. Whitehead, Teddy Lynch, Janet Fox, Olga Vernon, 
Albert Whitley, Bertram Thom, Robert Burton, Robert, aka Rinaldo, Quigley, Ana Estasen, Ellen Howard, 
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Lee Brody, June Nicholson, Harry Smith, Elinor Flynn, Bert Linden, Frank Gagen, Jack McCann, Virginia 
Campbell, Eve Bailey, Mortimer O’Brien, Fred Nay, Waverlyn Lambert; The Strawbridge Dancers (including 
Mischa Pompianov, Eva Desca, Lili Mann, Valeska Hubbard, and Susanne Remos) 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “The Playhouse Presents” (Company); “Puritanically Speaking” (O. Z. Whitehead); “Building Up to 
a Let-Down” (lyric by Lee Brody and Norman Zeno) (Teddy Lynch, Robert Burton, Ensemble}; “I Want to 
Dance” (choreography by Chester O’Brien and Ward Fox) (Charles Walters; danced by Imogene Coca and 
Charles Walters); “Ode to the Unemployed” (Robert Quigley, Richard Whorf); “Napoleon” (Leonard Sill- 
man); “Surprise, Surprise” (sketch by Leonard Sillman) (Betzi Beaton, Robert Burton); “The Distaff Side” 
(sketch by Norman Zeno) (Chairwoman: Mildred Todd; Mrs. Roosevelt: Janet Fox; Mrs. Hoover: Peggy 
Hovenden; Guard of the Troop: Lee Brody; Girl Scouts: Cyrena Smith, June Nicholson, Ellen Howard, 
Ana Estasen); “Jim Dandy” (Robert Quigley, Ensemble); “Sitting Over There” (Betzi Beaton, assisted by 
Robert Burton); “Gala Concert” (sketch by Barnett Warren} (Pastorelli: Leonard Sillman; Young Man: 
Harry Smith); “Love, Come Take Me” (Olga Vernon, The Strawbridge Dancers), “A-Hunting the Grouse” 
(sketch by Richard Whorf) (Lady Agatha: Imogene Coca; Sir Twarmley: Richard Whorf; Carstairs: Bertram 
Thorn); “Shoes” (Billie Haywood, assisted by Cliff Allen; danced by Charles Walters); “Five Star Final” 
(sketch by June Sillman and Viola Brothers Shore} (Mr. Dionne: Karl Swenson; Mrs. Dionne: Miriam Bat- 
tista; Mrs. William Randolph Hearst: Cyrena Smith; Agent: Albert Whitley; Nurses: Elinor Flynn, June 
Nicholson, Ana Estasen, Mildred Todd; Mounties: Bert Linden, Frank Gagen, Jack McCann, Harry Smith; 
Guard: Robert Burton; Cameraman: Robert Quigley); “New Sensation” (Billy Milton, The Strawbridge 
Dancers); “Practically Nothing” (Imogene Coca, Richard Whorf}; “Ladies of Wealth” (Doris Duke: Betzi 
Beaton; Gloria Baker: Cyrena Smith; Barbara Hutton Mdivani: Mildred Todd); “Rhythm in My Hair”: (1) 
“Cubanacan” (Teddy Lynch, Ensemble); (2) “Park Avenue” (Olga Vernon, Ensemble); (3) “Harlem” (cho- 
reographed by Arthur Bradley) (Billie Heywood, Ensemble); and (4) “Forty-Second Street” (choreography 
by Dorothy Kennedy-Fox and Charles Walters) (Dorothy Kennedy-Fox and Charles Walters); “Busman’s 
Holiday” (sketch by Viola Brothers Shore) (Marian: Mildred Todd; Herman: Billy Milton); “Calling All 
Sinners” (Sister Leader: Imogene Coca; Sister Koor: Cyrena Smith; Sister Grace: Peggy Hovenden; Drum- 
mer: Robert Quigley; Cymbalist: O. Z. Whitehead; Organist: Robert Burton; Lieutenant: Albert Whitley); 
“Life of Sin” (Leonard Sillman); “Ca c’est Sixth Avenue” (dialogue, lyric, and music by Lee Brody and 
Richard Jones) (Announcer: Edward Potter; Mrs. Cohen: Lee Brody; Mrs. Goldstein: Miriam Battista; A 
Musician: Bertram Thorn; He: Karl Swenson; She: Virginia Campbell; Phoebe: Peggy Hovenden; Hester: 
Mildred Todd; Miss Within Gates: Betzi Beaton; A Woman: Janet Fox; A Waiter: Cliff Allen; Willie: 
Charles Walters; A Boy: Albert Whitley; A Girl: Elinor Flynn; Mrs. Zwawitz: Eve Bailey; Mrs. Brody: 
Teddy Lynch; First Man: Robert Quigley; Second Man: Harry Smith; A Drunk: Robert Burton; A Mother: 
Vandy Cape; A Child: Ellen Howard; Old Clothes Man: Fred Nay; Policeman: Frank Gagen; First Street 
Cleaner: Roger Stearns; Second Street Cleaner: Billy Milton; Stroller: Waverlyn Lambert) 

Act Two: “Willie’s Little Whistle” (Robert Burton, Imogene Coca, Vandy Cape; Willie: Richard Whorf; 
Mourners: Company); “Politically Speaking” (sketch by O. Z. Whitehead) (O. Z. Whitehead); “Man in the 
Moon” (sketch suggested by Jeannie MacPherson) (Boy: Edward Potter; Girl: Imogene Coca; Man in the 
Moon: Leonard Sillman); “Britishtics” (sketch by Julian Chein and Patrick Goldrick) (Cavendish: Billy 
Milton; Bottomley: Richard Whorf); “The Story of Buster” (Betzi Beaton, assisted by Robert Burton); “Two 
Get Together” (Billy Milton and Teddy Lynch, assisted by the Ensemble}; “The Opera Opens” (sketch by 
Norman Zeno) (Julie: Eve Bailey; John: Edward Potter; Mabel: Miriam Battista; Mrs. Vanderloop: Peggy 
Hovenden; Parker: Albert Whitley; Duchess: Vandy Cape}; “I’m So in Love” (Teddy Lynch and Billy Mil- 
ton; Co-ed: Ana Estasen; Old Maid: Janet Fox; Bachelor: O. Z. Whitehead; Scrubwoman: Cyrena Smith; 
Feet: Robert Burton, Robert Quigley, Albert Whitley, and Karl Swenson); “Blubber or Bust” (sketch by 
Richard Whorf) (Abbie: Imogene Coca; Captain: Richard Whorf); “Ghost Town” (Olga Vernon; Romeo: 
Bert Linden; Juliet: Valeska Hubbard; assisted by The Strawbridge Dancers and Ensemble), “Her First Ra- 
dio Broadcast” (sketch by Vandy Cape) (Announcer: Robert Quigley; Accompanist: Roger Stearns; Mme. 
Pupette de la Chose de la Republique: Vandy Cape}; “Wicked, Unwholesome, Expensive” (lyric and music 
by John Rox) (Wicked: Cyrena Smith and Roger Stearns; Unwholesome: Mildred Todd and Robert Burton; 
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Expensive: Peggy Hovenden and Billy Milton), “Sixty-Second Romance” (lyric by Lawrence Harris, music 
by Bud Harris) (Billy Haywood, assisted by Cliff Allen]; “Love All” (Betzi Beaton, Robert Burton); “Body 
by Fuller” (sketch by Norman Zeno} (Doctor Ludehoun: Leonard Sillman; Lady Ludehoun: Imogene Coca; 
A. J. Digby: Richard Whorf; Parker: Roger Stearns; Lutgoff: Bertram Thorn), “Two People in Three-Four” 
(choreography by Dorothy Kennedy-Fox) (danced by Dorothy Kennedy-Fox and Charles Walters); “Let’s 
Hold Hands” (lyric by June Sillman, music by Richard Lewine) (Elinor Flynn and Billy Martin, assisted 
by Bertram Thorn and Ensemble); “Personal Appearance” (sung by Leonard Sillman; The Star: Imogene 
Coca; assisted by Company); “Rhythm in My Hair” (reprise) (The Strawbridge Dancers; Sailor: Mischa 
Pompianov; Dowager: Eva Desca; Society Woman: Lili Mann; Streetwalker: Valeska Hubbard; Chinese 
Girl: Suanne Remos); “The Party’s Over” (Company) 


Leonard Sillman’s revue Fools Rush In rushed in and out after just fourteen performances. One sequence 
(“Ode to the Unemployed”) looked at the Depression; another (“The Distaff Side”) laughed at Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Hoover at an event for the girl scouts; “Ladies of Wealth” kidded the angst of the rich, including 
Doris Duke and Barbara Hutton Mdivani; “Five Star Final” dealt with the Dionne quintuplets; “Calling All 
Sinners” seems to have spoofed Aimee Semple McPherson, with Imogene Coca as “Sister Leader”; “Ca c’est 
Sixth Avenue” speculated on what would happen if that neighborhood took on Parisian airs; and “Her First 
Radio Broadcast” focused on an opera diva who faces the airwaves for the first time. 

J.K.H. in the New York Times liked the pleasant and occasionally satiric revue and said it was a “plea- 
sure” to have around. He noted that the inordinate length of a preview performance clearly indicated the show 
was too long by at least thirty minutes, and by opening night the “surgery required” had not only taken place 
but the creators had “pointed and speeded the rest” of the evening. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the revue was “the Sophomore Show of the group” that had 
presented New Faces the previous season. He noted that the “long” program he had seen in previews had 
now undergone “elaborate cutting,” and because there was so much “good” material in the show he had “no 
doubt” that now the revue was good, too. He reported that Billie Haywood walked off with the “singing hon- 
ors” with a “really remarkable” song titled “Shoes.” 

An unsigned review in Time reported that the revue had first been presented in New Rochelle the previ- 
ous summer, and at an early New York performance he underwent the “unsettling suspicion” that he “was 
going mad” because the program was seldom in sync with what was presented on stage and also because some 
of the material was bizarre: he referred to both the dance sequence “A Chorus Girl in the Country” (which 
was dropped by opening night) in which “a strange looking baggage came out, flitted stiffly about the stage, 
[and] went through a pantomime to suggest milking a cow,” and to a moment when Betzi Beaton appeared on 
stage, stared “wall-eyed” at the audience, proceeded to blow soap bubbles, “huskily mumbled a few incoher- 
encies,” and then disappeared into the wings (this sequence seems to have been cut before the revue’s official 
opening). Among the show’s “better moments” were “Ladies of Wealth” (in which socialites received “stern 
kidding”), “Calling All Sinners” (where Imogene Coca was “a sprightly and naughty Salvation Army lassie”), 
and “The Distaff Side” (Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Hoover trade acidic barbs with one another). 

Liberty Music Records released original cast performances from the revue: a two-part medley by Teddy 
Lynch (who was accompanied by Will Irwin and Richard Lewine on the piano) included “Ghost Town,” “I’m 
So in Love,” “Two Get Together,” and “Let’s Hold Hands” (# L-177) and “Sixty-Second Romance” was per- 
formed by Billie Haywood (with Cliff Allen at the piano) (# L-175). 

The following numbers were cut prior to the opening: “Sweepstakes” (sketch by Jaro Fabry); “Four Clubs” 
(sketch by Viola Brothers Shore); “Fortuna and Meatty” (sketch by Richard Whorf); “In Collaboration” (sketch 
by Norman Zeno}; “A Roll in the Hay” (sketch by June Sillman and Norman Zeno); “Within the Grapes” 
(sketch by Richard Whorf); and the aforementioned dance “A Chorus Girl in the Country.” 

“Five Star Final” and “Sixty-Second Romance” (aka “My Sixty-Second Romance”) were added to New 
Faces of 1936 during its run. 


THE O’FLYNN 
“A MusicAL ROMANCE” 


Theatre: Broadway Theatre 
Opening Date: December 27, 1934; Closing Date: January 4, 1935 
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Performances: 11 

Book and Lyrics: Brian Hooker and Russell Janney 

Music: Franklin Hauser 

Based on the 1910 novel The O’Flynn by Justin Huntly McCarthy. 

Direction: Staged by Robert Milton (Raymond Sovey, Technical Director); Producer: Russell Janney; Choreog- 
raphy: Chalif; Scenery and Costumes: James Reynolds; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Guiseppe 
Bamboschek 

Cast: William Balfour (Hendrigg), Hugo Baldi (The Captain), Lucy Monroe (The Lady Benedetta Mount- 
Michael], Jules Epailly (The Cook), Will H. Philbrick (Jacques), George Houston (Captain Flynn O’Flynn}, 
Walter Munroe (The Landlord on the Dock at Cork, The Bishop}, Colin Campbell (Conacher O’Rourke), 
Thomas Williams (Gosling), James Ross (Coin), H. H. McCollum (Burden), Raymond O’Brien (Beggles), 
Lee Randall (Conamur), Anna Trockowna (Fancy Free], Jean Newcombe (Mrs. Oldmixon), Winslow Angel 
(The Drummer Boy), Helen Grenelle (The Dancer), Charles Homer (The Ham}, Eugene W. King (The Fat 
Player), Don Valentine (Comedian), John Zak (Tall Player), George Shields (The Landlord of the Isle of Cy- 
prus}, Merle Stevens (The Landlord’s Daughter), Frank Fenton (Lord Sedgemouth), H. Cooper-Cliffe (His 
Majesty King James II), Henry Vincent (Sir George Mayhew}, Edward Martyn (Lord Fawley), Charles E. Ga- 
lagher (General Van Dronk), John Mealey (Lieutenant Trusham], Doris Rich (The Duchess of Tyrconnel)], 
John Cardini (A Tailor), Paula Lind (A Colleen); Girls: Ruth Adams, Florence De Barde, Pauline Chandler, 
Magnheld Fjeldheim, Helene Hampton, Anna Heindl, Elizabeth Kerr, Amanda King, Vera Kingsley, Rose 
Kearney, Leone Krauss, Vera Lix, Ona Leonovitz, Paula Lind, Maria Lama, Sylvia La Mard, Edith Maison, 
Adrienne Munkeberg, Madge Parker, Marion Ross, Marie Russel, Mariam Stockton, Rosalind Shaw, Lil- 
lian Sullivan, Sophie Stern; Dancing Girls: Charlotte Beverley, Emmy Bock, Barbara Blair, Lis Braemer, 
Virginia Browne, Lucille Constant, Virginia Collins, Mitzi Garner, Marcia Gray, Lucille Gottlieb, Beverly 
Hosier, Amelie Ideal, Nancy Knott, Eleanor Keenan, Leila Laney, Sallee Merrill, Madeline MacDonald, 
Genevieve Svesson; Boys: David Bell, John Cardini, Burr Crandall, Richard Cody, N. Cardosia, Vance El- 
liott, Walter Franklyn, John Fulco, Joel Hamilton, Elwin Howland, Herman Holt, Eugene W. King, Earl 
Mason, George Monteer, Raymond O'Toole, Basil Prock, Orville Race, Basil Rallis, Albert Soback, Joseph 
Scandur, Charles Tress, Roy J. Williams, Buck Williams, John Zak; Sailors of the Soleil d’Or, Irish Peas- 
ants, Colleens, Soldiers “in O’Flynn’s Own,” English Soldiers, Ladies of the Court, Ballet Dancers, Others: 
Members of the ensemble 

The operetta was presented in four acts. 

The action takes place in Ireland, a “certain summer, during days when James II had been driven from the 
English throne by William of Orange.” 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The program didn’t list musical numbers; the following alphabetical list of songs heard in the operetta 
is taken from contemporary reviews and various reference sources. 

“Child of Erin” (lyric by Russell Janney); “A Lovely Lady” (lyric by Russell Janney); “The Man I Love Is Here” 
(lyric by Brian Hooker); “Song of My Heart” (aka “The Throb of My Heart”) (lyric by Brian Hooker]; “So 
You Will Walk with Me” (lyricist unknown) 


The operetta The O’Flynn ran for eleven performances and lost its entire $75,000 investment. The story 
focused on the battles in Ireland between William of Orange and James II, and an unsigned review in Time 
noted that the title character doesn’t “care particularly which side he fights on so long as he is in the fray.” 
Despite some highly favorable reviews, audiences didn’t seem to care much about the history lesson, and it 
probably didn’t help that both Thumbs Up! and The O’Flynn opened on the same evening and that the first- 
string critics reviewed the former. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times noted that The O’Flynn was Broadway’s “most colorful 
show save one,” and indeed it and The Great Waltz were “not unalike” because they offered “group singing,” 
“lavish” scenery, and “bright” costumes. Further, Franklin Hauser’s score was “good,” George Houston was 
dashing and probably modeled his performance on Douglas Fairbanks (“but what of it?”), and Lucy Monroe 
was “charming.” Time said The O’Flynn was a “full-blooded tale” and “a sword-&-cloaker of the first water, 
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nimbly directed, eminently tuneful, scenically as magnificent as Hollywood’s best.” The critic singled out 
the “lush” songs “Child of Erin,” “The Throb of My Heart,” and “A Lovely Lady.” 


THUMBS UP! 


“THe New Revue” / “THE FIRST AND ONLY 10 GOLDEN STAR REVUE EVER PRODUCED” 


Theatre: St. James Theatre 

Opening Date: December 27, 1934; Closing Date: May 11, 1935 

Performances: 156 

Sketches: H. I. Phillips and Harold Atteridge; additional sketches by Alan Baxter, Ronald Jeans, Charles Sher- 
man, and Arthur Swanstrom 

Lyrics: Ballard MacDonald and Earle Crooker; additional lyrics by John Murray Anderson, Irving Caesar, Ver- 
non Duke, Ira Gershwin, James F. Hanley, Jean Herbert, and Karl Stark 

Music: James F. Hanley and Henry Sullivan; additional music by Steve Child, Vernon Duke, and Gerald Marks 

Direction: Produced and staged by John Murray Anderson (sketches directed by Edward C. Lilley); Producers: 
Eddie Dowling (A John Murray Anderson Production); Choreography: Robert Alton; Scenery: Ted Weidhaas 
(additional scenery by James Reynolds and Raoul Pene du Bois}; Costumes: Raoul Pene du Bois, James 
Reynolds, Thomas Becher, and James Morcom, Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Gene Salzer 

Cast: Eddie Dowling, Bobby Clark, Paul McCullough, Ray Dooley, The Pickens Sisters (Jane, Helen, and 
Patti}, J. Harold Murray, Hal LeRoy, Eunice Healey, Margaret Adams, Paul Draper, Rose King, Eddie Garr 
(impersonator), Sheila Barrett, Al Sexton, Ruben Garcia, Hugh Cameron, Alice Dudley, Jack Cole, Irene 
McBride, Barnett Parker, Sam Liebert, The Delmars (John and Frank), The Falla Sisters (Holly and Dolly}, 
The Demnati Troupe (acrobats); The Three Young Ladies: Helen Bent, Joan Nelson, Louene Ambrosius; 
The Dancers: Agnes Franey, Frances Nevins, Ruth Nicholson, Dionne Farrel, Vida Manuel, Billie Worth, 
Althea Elder, Beth Rowland, Sandra Gould, Dawn Greenwood, Lucy Mann, Marie Vannemann, Helene 
Marchand, Frances Rand, Phyllis Lind; The Boys: Henry Dick, Phil Shaw, Robert Alan, Adrian Anthony, 
John Fearnley, Emerson Frone (possibly Frome), George Church, Stanley Rash, William Chandler, Marty 
Rheil, Don Knobloch, Howard Morgan, Prescott Brown 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Beautiful Night” (“Jogging Along through the Park”) (lyric by Ballard MacDonald and Karl Stark, 
music by James F. Hanley) (The Pickens Sisters, Al Sexton, Margaret Adams) (“Skating in Central Park” 
sequence performed by the ensemble}; “The Sleigh Ride” (The Gentleman: Bobby Clark; The Lady: Rose 
King); “Zing! Went the Strings of My Heart” (lyric and music by James F. Hanley) (Hal LeRoy, Eunice 
Healey, Ensemble); “Domination” (sketch by Alan Baxter) (Mr. Sledgehammer: Eddie Dowling; Miss Trea- 
cle: Rose King; Herman: Hal LeRoy; Goodhue: Hugh Cameron; Mr. Bucket: Bobby Clark; Clerks: Barnett 
Parker, Helen Bent, Joan Nelson, Louene Ambrosius), “Words without Music” (lyric by Ira Gershwin, mu- 
sic by Vernon Duke) (Paul Draper; The Girl: Irene McBride}; “Lily Belle May June” (lyric by Earle Crooker, 
music by Henry Sullivan) (Ray Dooley, Hal LeRoy, Ensemble); “The Endorsement Family” (sketch by H. I. 
Phillips) (Mrs. Vandergould: Sheila Barrett; Chidsy Vandergould: Bobby Clark; Gloria Vandergould: Marga- 
ret Adams; Grandma Vandergould: Ray Dooley; First Cameraman: Sam Liebert; Second Cameraman: Hal 
LeRoy; Man with Mattress: Paul McCullough; Butler: Hugh Cameron); “Flamenco” (lyric by Earle Crooker, 
music by Henry Sullivan) (Al Sexton; Dancers: Lead Flamenco Dancers—Ruben Garcia and Irene McBride; 
The Three Women in Black—Helen Bent, Louene Ambrosius, and Joan Nelson; The Two Dancers in 
White: Jack Cole and Alice Dudley; Ensemble); Eddie Garr (impersonations), “Eileen Avourneen” (lyric by 
John Murray Anderson, music by Henry Sullivan) (The Man: J. Harold Murray; The Ladies with the White 
Killarney Roses: Joan Nelson, Helen Bent, and Louene Ambrosius; The Gentlemen: Howard Morgan, Don 
Knobloch, William Chandler, and Ruben Garcia; The Young Ladies: Holly and Dolly Falla; The Young 
Gentlemen: Frank and John Delmar; Eileen Avourneen: Margaret Adams); “The Torch Singer” (“What 
Do You Think My Heart Is Made Of?”) (lyric by Earle Crooker, music by Henry Sullivan) (Sheila Barrett); 
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“Aired in Court” (sketch by H. I. Phillips) (Mr. Busby: Hugh Cameron; Mr. Horne: J. Harold Murray; Mr. 
Abernathy: Eddie Garr; Court Clerk: Barnett Parker; Court Officer: Paul McCullough; Foreman of the Jury: 
Sam Leibert; The Prisoner: Sheila Barrett; Policeman: George Church; The Judge: Bobby Clark; A Sponsor: 
Hal LeRoy); “My Arab Complex” (lyric by Ballard MacDonald, music by James F. Hanley) (Ray Dooley, The 
Demnati Troupe); “Soldier of Love” (dialogue by Arthur Swanstrom; lyric by Irving Caesar, music by Ger- 
ald Marks) (Bob Sweetapple: J. Harold Murray; Seidlitz: Eddie Dowling; Pianist: Hal LeRoy; Senator Screwy 
Short: Bobby Clark; Congressman Standin Doolittle: Paul McCullough; Speaker of the House: Hugh Cam- 
eron; Member from California: Barnett Parker; Member from Rhode Island: Al Sexton; Mademoiselle from 
Armentieres: Sheila Barrett; Captain of the Roxyettes: Eunice Healey; The Captain’s Lieutenants: Holly 
and Dolly Falla, John and Frank Delmar; Newsboy: Ruben Garcia; The Announcer: Eddie Garr; The Statue: 
Paul Draper; The Ladies Who Unveil the Statue: Rose King and Ray Dooley; Company) 

Act Two: “Color Blind” (lyric by Earle Crooker, music by Henry Sullivan) (Al Sexton; Dancers: Eunice Healey 
and Ensemble); “A Scottish Wedding” (sketch by Ronald Jeans) (Bride: Ray Dooley; Bride’s Father: Hugh 
Cameron; Bridesmaid: Sandra Gould; Mother: Rose King; Brother: Hal LeRoy; Organist: Bobby Clark; 
Minister: J. Harold Murray; Bridegroom: Eddie Dowling); “Tango Rhythms” (music by Steve Child) (Paul 
Draper); “Continental Honeymoon” (lyric by Ballard MacDonald and James F. Hanley, music by James F. 
Hanley) (The Pickens Sisters, Ensemble); “A Ship’s Concert in the Eighties” (lyric by Earle Crooker, music 
by Henry Sullivan) (Rose King; Accompanist: Emerson Frone)}; “Catherine the Great” (by Ballard MacDon- 
ald with musical setting by Henry Sullivan) (Sheila Barrett, The Imperial Guard); “Rehearsal Hall” (music 
by Henry Sullivan) (Tap Dancer: Henry Dick; The Acrobatic Dancers: Holly and Dolly Falla; The Ballerina: 
Eunice Healey); Eddie Garr (impersonations); “Merrily We Waltz Along” (lyric by Earle Crooker, music by 
Henry Sullivan) (Sonia: Ray Dooley; Danilo: Bobby Clark; Singer: Margaret Adams; Ensemble); “I Gotta 
See a Man about His Daughter” (lyric by Jean Herbert and Karl Stark, music by James Hanley) (Hal LeRoy); 
“The Dance” (sketch by Charles Sherman) (Pascha: Eddie Dowling; Sascha: Sam Liebert; Customer: Bobby 
Clark}; “Autumn in New York” (lyric and music by Vernon Duke) (J. Harold Murray, Company) 


The revue Thumbs Up! ran out the season, and then toured during the following one. Today it’s best 
remembered for having introduced no less than two evergreens, the jubilant “Zing! Went the Strings of My 
Heart” (lyric and music by James F. Hanley) and “Autumn in New York” (lyric and music by Vernon Duke). 
The latter may well be the best of Broadway’s “New York” songs, an elegiac and somewhat rueful fantasia 
which describes “the thrill of first-nighting” in a Manhattan of “glittering” crowds and “canyons of steel.” 

The revue was bookended by two songs about New York, but otherwise the evening wasn’t particularly 
Manhattan-centric and instead covered various topics (a radio-courtroom sketch, a spoof of current politics, 
a satiric look at The Merry Widow). The first act opened with “Beautiful Night” (“Jogging Along through the 
Park”), which included a skating scene in Central Park with décor and costumes designed by Raoul Pene du 
Bois after Currier and Ives prints, and the revue’s finale saluted “Autumn in New York” and utilized back- 
ground projections of the modern-day metropolis (the “photo panels” were designed by du Bois after photo- 
graphs by M. Caldy and the Photocolor Studios). (The Central Park skating sequence inspired by Currier and 
Ives prints predated the celebrated Currier and Ives ballet from the 1945 musical Up in Central Park.) 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that the evening was “so good-looking” and was “played 
with such spirit” that he was surprised it didn’t “live up to the promise of the names in the program.” The 
performers were “capital,” but they’d all had “better material” in other shows and there was perhaps a touch 
of “dressed-up vaudeville” about the production (the evening included acrobats and an impersonator). But Hal 
LeRoy was the “crown prince” of tap-dancing, Ray Dooley (the wife of Eddie Dowling, who was top billed and 
was the revue’s producer} presented her “bag of comic antics,” the Pickens Sisters sang in “tones of earthly 
harmony,” impersonator Eddie Garr was “preternaturally skillful,” and Bobby Clark was “still the most 
beaming and exuberant of our clowns.” Further, the décor was “lustrous,” the costumes “fine,” the ensemble 
danced with “gusto,” and the score had a “spirited air about it” (curiously, Atkinson singled out “Jogging 
Along through the Park” and “Continental Honeymoon,” but didn’t mention “Zing! Went the Strings of My 
Heart” and “Autumn in New York”). 

In his review for the New Yorker, Robert Benchley didn’t refer to any specific songs but noted that Clark 
and Dooley were in “top form” and that Hal LeRoy, Jack Cole, Paul Draper, and Alice Dudley were “the best 
in their respective dancing fields.” He praised the “fresh and beautiful scenic effects” and said Thumbs Up! 
proved to be a “lavishly successful” revue. 
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An unnamed reviewer in Time liked Clark as a judge who blows spitballs all over the courtroom as he 
presides over a murder trial being broadcast live on the radio (“Aired in Court”); as a Danilo to Dooley’s So- 
nia in a spoof of Merry Widow-styled waltzing (“Merrily We Waltz Along”); as Senator Screwy Short (surely 
no relation to Senator Huey Long) in a political sketch which included such characters as Congressman 
Standin Doolittle, the Member from California, the Member from Rhode Island, and the Mademoiselle from 
Armentieres (“Soldier of Love”); and as a hapless innocent at a printing plant who wants to order posters for 
a lodge dance and has no idea the business is run by Communists who instead supply him with posters that 
encourage the masses to march up Fifth Avenue and fight policemen (“The Dance”). The critic singled out 
two songs, “Zing! Went the Strings of My Heart” and “I’ve Got to See a Man about His Daughter.” 

During the run, four sequences were cut: “Domination,” “Eileen Avourneen,” “The Torch Singer” 
(“What Do You Think My Heart Is Made Of?”}, and “I Gotta See a Man about His Daughter”; and the sketch 
“Tourist Camp” by Harold Atteridge, which had been dropped during the tryout, was reinstated. “Tourist 
Camp” and “Eileen Avourneen” were also included in the national tour, along with the new song “My Per- 
sonal Rainbow” (lyric by Arthur Swanstrom, music by James F. Hanley). 

During the tryout, the sketch “Soldier of Love” was titled “The Old Army Game.” Sixteen songs, sketches, 
and dances were cut prior to Broadway: “At Frances Tavern” (sketch by Hugh Anderson with musical set- 
ting by Henry Sullivan}; “The Family Tree” (sketch “dialogued” by Ballard MacDonald); “Musical Chairs” 
(uncredited sketch); “The Forgotten Men” (sketch by Harold Atteridge); “Hollywood Censorship” (sketch by 
Harold Attertidge); “Love Will Conquer” (sketch by William K. Wells); “I’m a Campfire Girl” (lyric by Earle 
Crooker, music by Henry Sullivan); “If Walls Have Ears” (sketch by Ballard MacDonald, which included the 
song “You've Heard It All Before,” lyric by Ballard MacDonald and music by Vernon Duke}; “Tourist Camp” 
(sketch by Harold Atteridge, which as noted above was reinstated during the New York run and was later 
part of the national tour); “Time and Tide” (lyric and music by Alexander Wilder); “Football Heroes” (lyric 
by Harry Clork [but probably Clark], music by James F. Hanley); “Java” (dance, which was performed by Jack 
Cole and Alice Dudley); “Capture” (sketch by Mack Swift and Hi Alexander), “The Ambassador of Good 
Will” (dialogue by H. I. Phillips); and “Quintuplets” (sketch by Harold Atteridge). Had the latter made it to 
New York, it would have been the season’s second revue sketch about the Dionne Quintuplets (two nights 
earlier, Fools Rush In had offered “Five Star Final”). As for the cut “Hollywood Censorship,” the sketch’s 
characters included Greta Garbo, Lupe Vélez, and Johnny Weissmuller. 

“Autumn in New York” and “Zing! When the Strings of My Heart” have been widely recorded (the latter 
in a particularly memorable version by Judy Garland in her legendary 1961 Carnegie Hall concert). The col- 
lection Vernon Duke Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-138) includes “Words Without Music.” 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


“RUDOLF FrimMt’s New MusicAL ROMANCE” / “RUDOLF FRIML’s New PLAY WITH Music” / “A PLAY wiTH Music” 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 

Opening Date: December 29, 1934; Closing Date: January 19, 1935 

Performances: 29 

Book and Lyrics: Rowland Leigh, George Rosener, and John Shubert 

Music: Rudolf Friml 

Direction: Book directed by George Rosener; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Alex Yakovleff, 
Scenery: Watson Barratt; Costumes: Ernest Schrapps (name sometimes given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest 
Schrapp, Ernest R. Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Al Goodman 

Cast: For the Period of 1934: Robert Long (Spokesman, aka Ferraro), Andrew Tombes (Theophilus Roberts}, 
Robert Halliday (Charles Parker), Natalie Hall (Maria, aka The Marchese Del Monte, née Di Orsano}, 
Paul Haakon and Nina Whitney (Two Venetian Hooligans), Billy Rey (Lovey), Gracie Worth (Dovey), 
John Clarke (Rudolfo, aka The Marchese Di Orsano)}, Elizabeth Crandall (Isabella), Constance Carpenter 
(Gioconda), Harry Mestayer (Giovanni, aka The Duke of Orsano}, Cyril Chadwick (Duke of Umbria), Paul 
Haakon (Footman); Interlude for the Period Between 1934 and 1770: Paul Haakon and Nina Whitney 
(Lead Dancers], Ensemble; For the period of 1770: Robert Long (Villager), Betti Davis (Angela), Natalie 
Hall (Maria Sovrani), John Clarke (Vittorio Sovrani), Elizabeth Crandall (Petronella), Andrew Tombes 
(Pappio), Constance Carpenter (Marella), Robert Lee Allen (Senator Bellanqua), Stanley Harrison (Senator 
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Nocio}, Paul Burns (Senator Burranto}, George Schiller (Emilio), Billy Rey (Pidgy), Gracie Worth (Widgy}, 
Sheila Harling (Signora Barbara Bellanqua), Robert Long (Spokesman), Truman (formerly Trueman) Gaige 
(Fillipo), Robert Halliday (Duke of Orsano), William Lilling (Luigi), Harry Mestayer (Old Duke), Vonda 
Norin (Cornelia), Jane Mackenzie (Signora Nocio), Ruth Reiter (Nella), Sally Warren (Laspera), Isa Lane 
(Leonora), Marie Wilson (Signora Burranto); For the Period of 1934: Robert Long (Bishop), Constance Car- 
penter (Bridesmaid), Frances Wallace (Bridesmaid) 

Ensemble: Girls—Geraldine Botkin, Eleanor Ries, Charlotte Lockwood, Betti Davis, Ruth Reiter, Jane Mack- 
enzie, Sally Warren, Kathleen Edwards, Josephine Hall, Sue Franklin, Edith Lane, Lois Stylle, Gudrun 
Ekeland, Yvonne Cyr, Marie Ferguson, Jayne Manners, Renee Gordon, Frances Stutz, Lucille Osborne; 
Dancing Girls—Valerie Huff, Sonja Karlow, Frances Wallace, Helen Lane, Evelyn Bonefine, Miriam Cur- 
tis, Vida McLain, Wilma Kaye, Mary Van Noy, Una Val, Elsie St. Clare, Bobbie Howell, Isabelle Kempal, 
Marial Mosher, Evan Ritter, Dorothy Denton, Barbara Williams; Boys—First Tenors: Fred Hoffman, Jack 
Lester, Ross Lockwood, Alfred Russ, and Zach Caully; Second Tenors: Frank Dirth, William Hubert, 
and Harry Edwards; Baritones—Ralph Hunsecker, Stanley Howard, William Langley, and Louis Delgado; 
Basses—Guy Hamilton, Bradley Lane, Jack Cannon, Kenneth Page, and Fred Small; Other Dancers—Jo- 
seph Sobers, Emerson Williams 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Italy (mostly in Venice) during the respective years of 1934, 1770, and 1934 (and one 
dance sequence spanned the years 1934, 1880, 1810, and 1770). 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening: “The Gondoliers’ Song” (Robert Long, Gondoliers, Vendors, and Flower Girls); “Ma- 
ria” (Robert Halliday, Male Ensemble]; “Dance Charactuertique” (Dancers, Corp de Ballet); Specialty 
Dance (Paul Haakon and Nina Whitney); “Lovey-Dovey” (Billy Rey, Gracie Worth, Dancers); “It’s Three 
O'Clock” (Harry Mestayer, Elizabeth Crandall, John Clarke, Constance Carpenter); “Romance” (Nata- 
lie Hall); “Love Is Only What You Make, Love” (Natalie Hall, Robert Halliday); “Dance of Times’”—(1) 
“Danse Moderne” (1934) (Paul Haakon and Nina Whitney); (2) “Polka” (1880) (Dorothy Denton, Evan 
Ritter, Una Val, Miriam Curtis); (3) “Gavotte” (1810) (Vida McLain, Sonja Karlow, Valerie Huff, Mary Van 
Noy, Joseph Sobers, Emerson Williams); (4) “Tarantella” (1770) (Eight Dancers); and (5) “Specialty” (Paul 
Haakon); “Frutti di Mare” (Natalie Hall, Ensemble); “Let Me Be Free” (Natalie Hall, Fishermen); “Sweet 
Fool” (Constance Carpenter and Andrew Tombes, Paul Haakon and Nina Whitney); “Cavalier” (Billy 
Rey, The Cavaliers, Gracie Worth]; “Ladies, Beware” (Robert Halliday, Ensemble, Dancers); “Exquisite 
Moment” (Robert Halliday, Natalie Hall); First Act Finale (Company) 

Act Two: “Minuet” (Corps de Ballet); “Dance Divertissement” (Paul Haakon and Nina Whitney), “Palace of 
Dreams” (Natalie Hall); “Midnight Flirtation” (Natalie Hall, Robert Halliday, Ensemble); “It Happened” 
(Billy Rey, Gracie Worth); Ballet: “Carnival” (Corps de Ballet, Paul Haakon and Nina Whitney); “A Smile, 
a Kiss” (Constance Carpenter, Andrew Tombes); “It’s You I Want to Love Tonight” (Natalie Hall); “My 
Heart Is Yours” (Robert Halliday, Natalie Hall); Finaletto (Natalie Hall, Robert Halliday, Ensemble); 
“Scandal Number” (Robert Lee Allen, Stanley Harrison, Paul Burns, Ensemble); “Processional” (Com- 
pany); Grand Finale (Company) 


Rudolf Friml’s Music Hath Charms was a reworked version of Annina, which had closed on the road 
earlier in the year (for more information, see entry). The first mounting starred opera diva Maria Jeritza in 
the title role, and Allan Jones played the roles of Charles Parker and the Duke of Orsino. The current produc- 
tion featured Natalie Hall (whose character Annina was now named Maria) and Robert Halliday, and a few 
songs were cut from the early version (“We’re Members of the Senate,” “One Tender Smile,” and “Annina,” 
although it’s likely the latter became “Maria” for Music Hath Charms). The program for Annina credited 
Rowland Leigh, William Thiele, and John Shubert for the book, and Leigh and Shubert for the lyrics; the cur- 
rent production credited Leigh, Shubert, and George Rosener for book and lyrics, the latter succeeded Thiele 
as the director, and Alex Yakovleff followed Chester Hale as the choreographer. 
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Both productions included a number of dance sequences, and there was one clever interlude that guided the 
audience from 1934 to 1770 with a panorama of popular dancing styles over the years: the first was a “dance 
modern” for 1934, and it was followed by a polka for 1880, a gavotte for 1810, and finally a tarantella for 1770. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the new show was the “Old Deal in operetta,” the kind 
in which a “mechanically drilled chorus” greets “the leading lady by tossing their right arms in the air and 
shouting her name with deafening unanimity.” Despite “richly pigmented” décor by Watson Barratt and 
“some truly handsome” costumes by Ernest Schrapps, the “dull” operetta offered a “routine” score with 
“routine” singing by Hall and Halliday (the latter as “the dimpled duke”). Moreover, it “would be difficult 
for a triumvirate of librettists to invent a more hackneyed plot or to treat it with less show of originality,” 
and poor Andrew Tombes went through the entire evening without “one well-phrased comedy line to speak.” 
Atkinson praised the “superb” dancer Paul Haakon, who was a “fresh, fully trained talent,” but asked, “What 
is one agile dancer against all that standard-equipment operetta?” 

An unsigned review in Time noted that Jeritza was famous for her “business acumen,” and clearly “she 
had the good sense to duck out of Music Hath Charms before that mossy opus reached Manhattan.” She thus 
avoided the “creaky” libretto and such lines as, “Ah, Marchesa, wouldn't it be divine if we both went nuts 
together under a Venetian moon?” Otherwise, Friml’s score had “charm equal to anything” he had composed 
during his career, and the ballad “Sweet Fool” was “worthy of place among modern Schmalzmusik.” 

Although he lived until 1972, Music Hath Charms proved to be Friml’s final Broadway musical, and 
thus he closed out his career with two huge failures (Luana had preceded Music Hath Charms by five years). 
During his heyday, he enjoyed a number of successes, including The Firefly (1912), Rose-Marie (1924), The 
Vagabond King (192.5), and The Three Musketeers (1928). 


IN THE PASHA’S GARDEN 


Theatre: Metropolitan Opera House 

Opening Date: January 24, 1935; Closing Date: February 13, 1935 

Performances: 3 (in repertory) 

Libretto: Henry C. Tracy 

Music: John Laurence Seymour 

Based on H. G. Dwight’s “In the Pasha’s Garden,” which was included in his 1926 short story collection 
Stamboul Nights. 

Direction: Wilhelm Von Mymetal Jr.; Producer: The Metropolitan Opera Company; Scenery: Frederick J. 
Kiesler; Costumes: Uncredited; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Ettore Panizza 

Cast: Helen Jepson (Helene), Frederick Jagel (Etienne), Lawrence Tibbett (Pasha), Marek Windheim (Zumbul 
Agha), Arthur Anderson (Shaban} 

The opera was presented in one act. 

The action takes place in Constantinople a long time ago. 


John Laurence Seymour’s In the Pasha’s Garden was another premiere of an American opera that the 
Metropolitan Opera Company presented during the decade, and with this production Lawrence Tibbett again 
appeared at the Met in a new opera for which he created a leading role (for more information about the operas 
produced by the Met during the 1930s and for a list of Tibbett’s appearances, see entry for Peter Ibbetson). 

In the Pasha’s Garden was given for three performances. It was a short, forty-five-minute curtain raiser 
and for the premiere was presented with La Boheme. For its other two Met performances it was first offered 
with Pagliacci and then with Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. 

The rather sinister story centers on a jealous pasha (Tibbett) whose eunuch (Marek Windheim) informs 
him that his wife, Helene (Helen Jepson), is having an affair. She’s hidden her lover in a chest, and so the pasha 
orders it to be buried in the garden. Although Helene is indeed guilty of the affair, she denies it, and although 
the pasha is all but certain her lover is inside the chest, he’ll never really know. And the garden, which was 
once a symbol of the pasha’s love for Helene, is now a possible burial ground. 

The Met’s website includes a review by Carleton Smith from an unidentified magazine in which he states 
the work was “the most economical opera ever produced” at the Metropolitan because it was only forty-five 
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minutes in length, needed just one set, and required no chorus or ballet ensemble. Much was made of the 
“novel” décor by Frederick Kiesler, which utilized projections on a seventy-by-forty-foot screen upon which 
occasionally three overhanging leaves materialized and brooded over the action as the singers moved “on an 
elevated platform of beige, champagne, and chocolate colors.” 

Olin Downes in the New York Times said the “tedious and inept” and “dramatically ineffective” work 
was “one of the worst American operas produced hereabouts in years.” The music was “post-Debussy” and 
the “writing for the voices is uneventful, monotonously rhymed, oblivious of laws of prosody or accentua- 
tion.” Downes noted that the opera was “authoritatively” conducted by Ettore Panizza and Kiesler’s décor 
was “imaginative and atmospheric.” Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker said the original short story’s 
“melodramatic values” had “evaporated” in the operatic adaptation, and “twisting” the libretto into “rhymed 
iambic pentameters didn’t help anyone, least of all, perhaps, the composer.” An unsigned review in Time said 
the opera “established an all-time record for dullness and ineptitude,” and reported that Seymour had stated 
the orchestra itself “described the characters’ true feelings in contrast to the words they sang,” a statement 
that led the critic to suggest that “perhaps this scheme was too subtle for the literal-minded.” The score was 
“never unpleasant” but nonetheless “ambled along like a monotonous introduction to something which 
never began.” 

The libretto was published in paperback by Harms Incorporated in 1934. 


THE GREEN PASTURES (1935) 


“A FABLE” 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: February 26, 1935; Closing Date: April 27, 1935 

Performances: 73 

Play: Marc Connelly 

Lyrics and Music: The musical numbers were for the most part based on traditional spirituals and gospel 
songs, but also included original music by Hall Johnson. 

Based on the 1928 short story collection Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun by Roark Bradford. 

Direction: Marc Connelly; Producer: Laurence Rivers, Inc.; Scenery, Costumes, and Lighting: Robert Edmond 
Jones; Musical Direction: Uncredited for this revival 

Cast: Charles H. Moore (Mr. Deshee}, Alice Snyder (Myrtle), Charles Hill (Carlisle), Wilbur Cohen Jr. (Second 
Boy), Roland Jones (Third Boy), Lloyd Warren (Randolph), Irene Watts (A Cook), Randall Homer (Custard 
Maker), Anna Mae Fritz (First Mammy Angel), Laura Anderson (A Stout Angel), Leonora Winkler (A Slen- 
der Angel], Allen Charles (Archangel), Oscar Polk (Gabriel), Richard B. Harrison (The Lawd), Roy McKin- 
ley (Choir Leader), Daniel L. Haynes (Adam), Geraldine Gooding (Eve), Thomas Russell (Cain), Benveneta 
Washington (Cain’s Girl), Edna M. Harris (Zeba), James Fuller (Cain the Sixth], Jazzlips Richardson Jr. 
(Boy Gambler), Richard Emory (First Gambler), Harold Hines (Second Gambler}, Mary Frances (Voice in 
Shanty), Morris McKinney (Noah), Susie Sutton (Noah’s Wife), Milton J. Williams (Shem), Harriet Hoyt 
(First Woman), Janet Stevens (Second Woman), Alice Geneva (Third Woman), Mildred Allison (Fourth 
Woman), Henry Blake (First Man}, Freddie Archibald (Flatfoot), J. Homer Tutt (Ham), Harry Thompson 
(Japhet), Florence Fields (First Cleaner), Frances Smith (Second Cleaner); Charles Winter Wood (Abra- 
ham), John Charles (Isaac), William McFarland (Moses), Mercedes Gilbert (Zipporah), McKinley Reeves 
(Aaron), Reginald Fenderson (A Candidate Magician), George Randol (Pharoah), Charles Winter (The Gen- 
eral), James Lindsay (The Admiral}, George Milton (First Wizard), Carl Shorter (Second Wizard), Arthur 
Porter (Head Magician), George Brown (Outer Guard}, D. Jay Sidney (Joshua), Charles Ivan (First Scout), 
Billy Cumby (Master of Ceremonies), William Fenton (King of Babylon), Ivan Sharp (Prophet), J. Homer 
(High Priest); The King’s Favorites: Leonora Winkler, Nonie Simmons, Viola Mickens, Florence Lee, and 
Constance Van Dyke; Emory Richardson (Officer), Daniel L. Haynes (Hezdrel), James Morrison (Another 
Officer); The Children: Marie Benton, Beatrice Davis, Ruby Davis, Alice Cottingham, Theon Lewis, Al- 
ice Snyder, Lloyd Warren, Rudolph Williams, Ashley Webb, Roland Jones, Charles Hill, George Carroll, 
Booker T. Washington Jr., Wilbur Cohen Jr.; Angels and Townspeople: Ruth Carl, Willis Norton, Franklyn 
Brown, Anna Washington, Earl Gough; Babylonian Band: Carl Shorter, Richard Henderson, Thomas Rus- 
sell, Edgar Yancey; The Choir: Evelyn Burwell (Director), Oliver Foster (Assistant Director); Sopranos— 
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Bertha Wright, Geraldine Gooding, Almalillie Hubbard, Neil Hunter, Mattie Harris, Gertrude DeVerney, 
Marie Warren, Mabel Ridley, Massie Patterson; Altos—Olive Ball, Willie Mays, Viola Mickens, Benve- 
neta Washington, Myrtle Anderson; Tenors—Robert P. Ecton, Arthur Porter, James Taylor Jr., McKinley 
Reeves, William McFarland, Augustus Simons, Carrington Lewis; Baritones—T. Lloyd Hickman, Jerome 
Addison, Benjamin Ragsdale, Walter Whitfield; Bassos—Walter Meadows, Frank Horace, J. E. Lightfoot 
The play with music was presented in two acts. 
The action takes place in the American South, and then goes back in time to depict biblical events. 


The revival of Marc Connelly’s The Green Pastures opened five years to the day of the work’s Broadway 
premiere on February 26, 1930. During the interim, the self-described “fable” had played on Broadway for 
640 performances, won the Pulitzer Prize for drama, and had toured nonstop throughout the United States 
(in a cover story about the work and its current revival, Time reported the play with music had given 1,652 
performances in 203 U.S. cities and one Canadian province for a total gross of $3 million). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the work had “lost none of its inner beauty during its travels 
across the country.” Five years may have passed since the premiere, but five years was “nothing to a story 
that is already a few thousand years old,” and Richard B. Harrison here continued in his original role of The 
Lawd with a performance that had “grown in the simplicity and warmth of his spirit.” Robert Benchley in the 
New Yorker said Harrison had “achieved an even greater sweetness and power” in his role, and the work itself 
had “taken on the aspect of a religious institution rather than a theatrical performance.” The production may 
have been a “revival,” but it was “a spiritual revival and it is Broadway that is being revived by its return.” 

Sadly, a few days after the revival’s premiere Harrison died of heart failure before the March 14 perfor- 
mance. For the remainder of the run, his understudy Charles Winter Wood played the role of The Lawd. 

For more information about The Green Pastures, see entry for the 1930 production. 


PETTICOAT FEVER 


“A Farce” / “A New Comepy” 


Theatre: Ritz Theatre 

Opening Date: March 4, 1935; Closing Date: June 29, 1935 

Performances: 137 

Play: Mark Reed 

Song: “Love Tiptoed through My Heart” (lyric by Irene Alexander, music by Frederick Loewe); the song was 
introduced by Dennis King. The play also included entr’acte music by Alexander Haas. 

Direction: Alfred de Liagre Jr.; Producers: Richard Aldrich and Alfred de Liagre Jr.; Scenery: Robert Barnhart, 
Costumes: Alfred Dunhill of London, R. H. Macy & Co., and Eve Tartar; Lighting: Uncredited 

Cast: Dennis King (Dascom Dinsmore}, Goo Chong (Kimo}, Leo G. Carroll (Sir James Fenton}, Doris Dalton 
(Ethel Campion}, Naoe Kondo (Little Seal), Frances Hogan (Snow Bird), Joaquin Souther (Reverend Arthur 
Shapham)}, Leo Curley (Captain George Landry), Robert Bentzen (Scotty), Ona Munson (Clara Wilson) 

The comedy was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time on the coast of Labrador. 


Mark Reed’s farce Petticoat Fever dealt with Dascom Dinsmore (Dennis King), a wireless operator sta- 
tioned on a lonely coast of Labrador who hasn’t enjoyed female companionship for two years. When a small 
plane makes a forced landing in the vicinity of the wireless station, it turns out the passengers are Sir James 
Fenton (Leo G. Carroll) and his fiancée Ethel Campion (Doris Dalton}, and the latter immediately attracts 
Dascom’s attention. Meanwhile, Dascom’s former fiancée, Clara Wilson (Ona Munson), shows up, hoping to 
rekindle their old affair. Romantic entanglements abound, but by the finale, everything is sorted out to every- 
one’s satisfaction: Dascom and Ethel are now paired up, as are Sir James and Clara. 

Today the play is best remembered for introducing Frederick Loewe’s music to Broadway audiences (dur- 
ing the previous season, he had been the assistant musical director for Champagne, Sec}. The farce offered his 
song “Love Tiptoed through My Heart” (with lyric by Katherine Alexander], which was sung by Dennis King. 
Twenty-one years to the month, King’s son John Michael King appeared in the original Broadway production 
of My Fair Lady and introduced Loewe’s “On the Street Where You Live.” After Petticoat Fever, Loewe was 
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represented in the Broadway revue The Illustrators’ Show; his musical Salute to Spring closed prior to Broad- 
way, and his first book musical to reach New York was Great Lady. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times praised the “excellent” farce, which was “spontaneously funny” 
and for “knockabout fooling” was “one of the brightest items the new year has discovered.” Here was an 
“amiable lark stung into hilarity by a pair of joyous comedians,” for King and Carroll enjoyed “two neatly 
contrasted roles” and both were “immensely comic.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker admitted the evening was “funny,” but he thought the material was 
“too good to be mugged” and might better be served as light comedy instead of farce. An unsigned review in 
Time liked the “merry nonsense,” which was as “broad as a snowshoe” and ultimately soared “into fantasy 
with a big double wedding.” The reviewer noted that the audience “clapped their delight” over King’s “fresh 
talent for comedy” and were also “appreciative” when he sang a song (“Love Tiptoed through My Heart”) “in 
his best light opera manner.” 

In his review, Atkinson noted that the script of Petticoat Fever had been available (but apparently not of- 
ficially published) for some eight or nine years. It appears that the play enjoyed various regional productions, 
and in fact about midway through the Broadway run a production opened on May 6, 1935, at the National 
Theatre in Washington, D.C., under the management of S. E. Cochran and The National Theatre Players. 

The script was published in both hardback and paperback editions in 1935 by Samuel French, and the play 
was subtitled “A Non-Tropical Farce.” 

The Times reported that prior to the Broadway opening the producers Richard Aldrich and Alfred de 
Liagre Jr. were asking $20,000 down for the film rights, plus $1,000 for every week the production played 
on Broadway. Hollywood didn’t call, but once the reviews came out, Aldrich and de Liagre asked for a flat 
$60,000. The film version was released by MGM in 1936 and starred Robert Montgomery, Myrna Loy, Regi- 
nald Owen, and Winifred Shotter. 


SOMETHING GAY 


“A New Comepy” 


Theatre: Morosco Theatre 

Opening Date: April 29, 1935; Closing Date: June 29, 1935 

Performances: 72 

Play: Adelaide Heilbron 

Song: “You Are So Lovely and I’m So Lonely” (lyric by Lorenz Hart and music by Richard Rodgers [the latter 
was identified in the tryout and New York programs as Richard Rogers]]} 

Direction: Thomas Mitchell, Producers: The Messrs. Shubert (produced “under the direction of” Milton Shu- 
bert); Scenery: Donald Oenslager; Costumes: Designers included Hattie Carnegie; Lighting: Uncredited 

Cast: Percy Ames (Hatters), Kent Thurber (Nick), Walter Pidgeon (Herbert Grey), Nancy Ryan (Julia Freyne), 
Hugh Sinclair (Jay Cochran), Tallulah Bankhead (Monica Grey), Elizabeth Dewing (Marie), Roy Gordon 
(Dick Mathews) 

The play was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City. 


The 1934-1935 season wasn’t a particularly good one for Tallulah Bankhead: she stayed busy, but all three 
of her shows had short runs. Dark Victory opened in November 1934 and played for fifty-one performances; 
the revival of Rain in February 1935 lasted for forty-seven showings; and Something Gay shuttered after nine 
weeks. And when Dark Victory was filmed in 1939, it was Bette Davis who got the juicy role of the heroine 
who contracts the “movie disease” (so described when movies of the Dark Victory ilk were spoofed on The 
Carol Burnett Show). Of course, Bette had a way of snatching up Tallulah’s stage role for the movies. Tallulah 
had been slated for the lead in the 1933 drama Jezebel, but because of illness was succeeded by Miriam Hop- 
kins, and for her performance in the 1938 film version Bette won the Oscar. And for the 1941 film version of 
The Little Foxes, Tallulah’s signature role of Regina Giddens went, of course, to Bette. 

Something Gay sounds like it might have been an amusing trifle. Herbert Grey (Walter Pidgeon) has a 
roving eye, and in order to make him jealous his wife, Monica (Bankhead), plots with her old flame, British 
playwright Jay Cochran (Hugh Sinclair), who is sailing for London the following day, to pretend they are run- 
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ning off with one another to Europe. Herbert gets wise to the joke, but the joke’s on him when Monica and 
Jay realize they’re still in love with one another and actually sail off together. 

The comedy included “You Are So Lovely and I’m So Lonely,” an original song by Richard Rodgers and 
Lorenz Hart written especially for the production (as noted above, both the tryout and New York programs 
identified the former as Richard Rogers]. The number was performed by Walter Pidgeon, and the lyric is in- 
cluded in The Complete Lyrics of Lorenz Hart. Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker noted that Bankhead sang 
during the performance, and so perhaps she joined Pidgeon in the song, which Gibbs described as “a little 
musical number which anxiously tries to recapture something of the spirit” of Private Lives (which of course 
had included Coward’s “Someday I'll Find You”). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times called the play an “empty-witted disturbance” with perfor- 
mances that were “no great shakes” because the actors had “nothing to act.” He noted that if you separated 
Noel Coward from Private Lives you'd have a good idea of the “quality” of Something Gay (and then he added, 
“Not that Private Lives [was] a masterpiece”). An unsigned review in Time said the evening was “something, 
but not gay,” with a “trivial” plot and “low-pressure” dialogue. Gibbs found the evening “elementary stuff,” 
but noted Bankhead did all she could do to enliven the proceedings, and so she “sings, throws glasses, weeps, 
changes her clothes every minute or two, and remains generally a gifted tempest of sound and fury.” But 
Hugh Sinclair seemed to be “openly contemptuous” of the play, and, whenever the actor made an exit, Gibbs 
“wondered if he was really going to bother to come back.” 


THE HOOK-UP 
“A New Play” 


Theatre: Cort Theatre 

Opening Date: May 7, 1935; Closing Date: May 25, 1935 

Performances: 2.1 

Play: Jack Lait and Stephen Gross 

Song: Lyric and music by Billy Rose and John Jacob Loew 

Direction: Frank Merlin; Producer: Leslie J. Spiller; Scenery: Nat Karson; Costumes: Brooks Costume Co. 
under supervision by Synde Hoffman, Lighting: Feder 

Cast: Mary Jane Barrett (Florence), Russell Morrison (Lawrence), Philip Van Zandt (Bloomberg), Aristides de 
Leoni (“Maestro” Ciccolini), Frederic Howard (Grant), Peter Powers (Roper), Ernest Truex (Victor Vance}, 
Edith Talliaferro (Mary Bainbridge), Helen Lynd (Virginia Bryce), Richard Abert (Page Boy}, Robert Elwyn 
(Another Page Boy), Olive Miller (Miss Hemingway), Arthur Tracy (Bing Balboa), Edward Ferguson (An- 
nouncer}, Charles Wagenheim (Radio Engineer), Percy Helton (Tappin), Ruth Fallows (A Blonde], Eva 
Condon (Mother Bryce}, Grace Valentine (Etta Lynch), Douglas Gregory (Hollis), C. Jay Straight Jr. (Seth), 
Saul Z. Martell (Misha), Wells Richardson (Jerry), Georgette Harvey (Ruby), Patricia Peardon (Betty), Philip 
Truex (Harry), Frederick Graham (Bishop Thorndyke}, Margaret O’Donnell (Bridesmaid), Elaine Blauvelt 
(Another Bridesmaid) 

The comedy was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time at the radio studios of the Amalgamated Broadcasting Com- 


pany. 


The Hook-Up was a satire about radio broadcasting that for the most part took place at the studios of 
the Amalgamated Broadcasting Company and included characters such as radio performers, announcers, and 
musicians along with an executive director, a program head, a script doctor, an advertiser, a production direc- 
tor, a radio engineer, a sound man, a photographer, a secretary, and page boys. But unlike Once in a Lifetime, 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart’s 1930 definitive spoof of the movies, Jack Lait and Stephen Gross’s com- 
edy didn’t make much of an impression and was gone after twenty-one performances. 

The show centered around a thirteen-week reality-like radio series during which radio star Victor Vance, 
aka radio character Uncle Abe (Ernest Truex), will romance and then, live and on the air, will marry Virginia 
Bryce, aka radio character Orphan Nell (Helen Lynd). The impending marriage doesn’t go over well with 
Victor’s fiancée, Mary Bainbridge (Edith Taliaferro), but in one way or another Victor goes through with the 
radio series yet still manages to avoid tying the knot with Virginia. The play also satirized advertisements, 
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specifically Ponce de Leon pills, a special product for men that is touted on Vance’s radio show. These pills are 
clearly an early version of Viagra, and promise to pep up a male in his declining years (Wolcott Gibbs in the 
New Yorker mentioned that the pills “are guaranteed to get the man of fifty right back into trouble again”). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the evening was a “broad burlesque of all the trade hokum 
in the radio business,” and the show was “no better than it should be,” with “shrill” and “feverish” direction 
and performances. But Gibbs thought the evening was “pretty funny,” and he noted that you’d “be amused 
at least half the time” if you overlooked the authors’ “painful anxiety to wring every last innuendo out of 
the monkey-gland theme.” Gibbs also enjoyed the obedient audience around him, all of whom dutifully re- 
sponded every time the signs “Laughter” and “Applause” appeared, and his “favorite” character was a radio 
announcer (Edward Ferguson) “whose diction manages to combine both Oxford and Harvard, preserving the 
eeriest features of both.” 

A week before the Broadway premiere, the Times reported that Billy Rose and John Jacob Loew had writ- 
ten a song for the show (no title was given). Note that among the cast members was popular singer Arthur 
Tracy (aka “The Street Singer”), who played a celebrity crooner named Bing Balboa and sang a few songs (none 
of which were listed in the program). 


THE LAND OF BELLS (IL PAESE DEI CAMPANELLI ) 


“A MusicAL ROMANCE” 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 

Opening Date: May 9, 1935; Closing Date: May 12, 1935 

Performances: 5 

Libretto: Carlo Lombardo 

Music: Virgilio Ranzato 

Direction: Edison Rice (Mario Mattoli, Italian Guest Director); Producer: The Permanent Italian Theatre (Edi- 
son Rice, Director); Choreography: Alex Yakovleff; Scenery, Costumes, and Lighting: Uncredited; Choral 
Direction: Beatrice Plummer; Musical Direction: Casare Sodero 

Cast: Amedeo Varney (Tarquinio), Giovanni Fulco (Attansio}, Aldo Varis (Basilio), Alba Novella (Nela}, Ma- 
ria Garuffi (Pomerania), Wanda Morelli (Bombon), Mario Palermo (Hans}, Carlo Garuffi (LaGaffe), Aldo 
d’Alessandro (Tony), Vincenzo Mattina (Jack), Francesca Marinaro (Ethel), Joyce Coles (Prima Ballerina), 
Leon Fokine (Primo Ballerino}; Ballet Soloists: Grace Walsh, Bea Lyn (name also given as Beatrice Lynn}, 
George Kiddon, and Vladimir Gueral; Ensemble: Alexius Alexander, Helen Benson, Aldo Bertini, Anna 
Blitzer, Muriel Block, Anita Bruehl, Kathryn Curl, Frank Day, Nancy Dodd, Lipman Duckat (later known 
as Larry Douglas), Caroline Finni, Dino Galli, Margaret Gay, Harold Green, Fred Guiliano, Helen Hamp- 
ton, Russel Heustis, Bobby (aka Bobbie) Howell, Joanna Keelon, Vera Kingsley, Nora Koreff, Madeline 
Lewisk, Earl Liften, Bob Malone, Phyllis Marren, Dan Meduri, Marjorie Michamer, Edith Nason, Lucien 
Paris, Giovanni Petrucci, Gedda Petry (aka Petri), Cornelius Piller, Leon Sabater, Didi Skoug, Dorothy 
Steinmetz, Alma Tollefsen, Phil Treistman, Frances Wade, Hild Wagner 

The operetta was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place a long time ago in an Italian seacoast village. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Chorus (Ensemble]; “Milkmaid’s Song” (Alba Novella, Ensemble}; “Flower Song” (Wanda 
Morelli, Ballet Ensemble}; Sequence: “The Arrival of the Officers” and “Sailors’ Dance” (aka “Hornpipe”) 
(Mario Palermo, Ensemble); “Legend of the Bells” (Wanda Morelli, Ensemble}; “Love Duet” (Alba No- 
vella, Mario Palermo); Japanese Sequence (Wanda Morelli, Carlo Garuffi); “Waltz Ballet” (Joyce Coles, 
Ballet Dancers); “Concertato” (Alba Novella, Mario Palermo, Ensemble); “Legend of the Bells” (reprise) 
(Company) 

Act Two: Opening Chorus and Pantomime (Ensemble); Duet (Alba Novella, Mario Palermo, Ensemble), “La 
Giava” (Wanda Morelli, Carlo Garuffi, Ballet Dancers, Ensemble); Duet (Alba Novella, Mario Palermo); 
“Luna, Tu” (Francesca Marinaro, Ballet Dancers); Finale (Company) 
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Act Three: “Duet” (Alba Novella, Mario Palermo); Pantomime (Joyce Coles, Leon Fokine, Ensemble); Finale 
(Company) 


Virgilio Ranzato’s operetta I] Paese dei Campanelli (The Land of Bells) premiered on November 23, 1923, 
at the Teatro Lirico in Milan, Italy, and here, under the auspices of the newly formed (and apparently short 
lived) Permanent Italian Theatre, the opera made its New York debut. 

The story centered on the legend of the bells. Whenever a couple kiss when they shouldn’t, the bells auto- 
matically ring out, and the only way to break the spell is to ensure that no one kisses for a twenty-four-hour 
period. W. L. in the New York Times reported that “happily” the “bells go out of business,” and so after the 
twenty-four-hour moratorium on kissing everyone can go back to secret kisses and the bells won’t tell. The 
critic said the “sprightly and insinuating” operetta didn’t offer a “reminiscent” book and score, and in fact 
the lyrics were “refreshingly lively and clinging,” the songs were “introduced as naturally as conversation,” 
and “even the supposedly necessary ballet” proved to be a “charming interlude rather than a hindrance to 
the action of the piece.” Besides the ballet sequences, the choreography also included “quite unusual” rustic 
dances and a “swaggering” hornpipe. 

As The Country of the Campanelli, the story was filmed as a nonmusical in 1954 (some sources cite 1952, 
and others 1953); directed by Jean Boyer, the film’s cast includes Sophia Loren. 


PARADE 


“A SATIRICAL Revue” / “A SociAL REVUE” 


Theatre: Guild Theatre 

Opening Date: May 20, 1935; Closing Date: June 22, 1935 

Performances: 40 

Sketches: Alan Baxter, Michael Blankfort, Turner Bullock, Frank Gabrielson, Harold Johnsrud, David Lesan, 
Paul Peters, and George Sklar 

Lyrics: Marc Blitzstein, Kyle Crichton, Paul Peters, and George Sklar 

Music: Marc Blitzstein, Emanuel Eisenberg, Will Irwin, and Jerome Moross 

Note: For specific credits, see list of sketches and musical numbers. 

Direction: Dialogue staged by Philip Loeb (Dennis Murray, Stage Director]; Producer: The Theatre Guild, 
Choreography: Robert Alton (Esther Junger’s choreography “arranged by herself”); Scenery: Lee Simonson; 
Costumes: Constance Ripley, Irene Sharaff, Billi Livingston, Lee Simonson, and Eaves Costume Com- 
pany; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Max Meth 

Cast: Jimmy Savo, Charles D. Brown, Vera Marshe, Earl Oxford, Esther Junger, Eve Arden, Ralph Riggs, Jean 
Travers, Dorothy Fox (previously known as Dorothy Kennedy Fox), Charles Walters, Leon Janney, Evelyn 
Dall, Avis Andrews, Edgar Allan, David Lesan, J. Elliot Leonard, George Ali, Lois Leng, David Lawrence, 
Irvin Shurack, Ezra Stone; The “Parade” Girls: Wanda Allen, Stella Clausen, Miriam Curtis, Mary Kather- 
ine Dougherty, Beverly Hosier, Eunice Thawl, Grace Kaye, Evelyn Monte, Doris Newcombe, Polly Rose, 
Lillian Moore, Marguerite White; The Modern Dance Group: Doris Ostroff, Stella Sanders, Ethel Selwyn, 
Ethel Axel, Ida Bildner, Lulu Morris, Ruth Ross, Susie (aka Susanne) Remos; The “Parade” Octette: Nor- 
man Lind, John Weidler, William Houston, Geoffrey Errett, Melton Moore, Bradley Roberts, Ernest Tay- 
lor, Norman Van Emburgh; Gentlemen: Jack Ross, Andre Charise, Jerome Thor, Robert Gray, Robert (aka 
Bob) Long, Joseph Lennon, Roger Logan, Harry Smith, Clyde Walters, Yisrol Libman 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 
Note: Unless otherwise noted, all music by Jerome Moross. 
Act One: “The Police Station” (sketch by Paul Peters and George Sklar) (Sergeant: Ralph Riggs; Desk Officer: 


David Lesan; Man: J. Elliot Leonard; Girl: Evelyn Dall; Commissioner O’Brien: Charles D. Brown; Police- 
men: The “Parade” Octette}; “On Parade” (lyric by Paul Peters and George Sklar) (Edgar Allan); “The Last 
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Jackass” (sketch by Paul Peters and George Sklar) (Jackass: George Ali; Farmer Brown: Ralph Riggs; Mrs. 
Brown: Eve Arden; Baby Brown: Lois Leng; Mr. Butterspread: Charles D. Brown; Manfred: David Law- 
rence; Ethelbert: David Lesan; Ronald: Leon Janney); “I’m Telling You, Louie!” (lyric by Paul Peters and 
George Sklar} (Vera Marshe and Earl Oxford); “Specialty Dance” (Charles Walters and Dorothy Fox); “The 
Crisis” (sketch by Frank Gabrielson, David Lesan, and Michael Blankfort) (The Pickets: The “Parade” Oc- 
tette; Radio Announcer: Earl Oxford; Lester M. Puffle: Jimmy Savo); “Selling Sex” (lyric by Kyle Crichton) 
(Evelyn Dall); “The Dead Cow” (sketch by Alan Baxter and Harold Johnsrud) (Paw: Charles D. Brown; 
Maw: Eve Arden; Johnny: Leon Janney; Mary: Lois Leng; The Official: J. Elliot Leonard); “Decadence” 
(dance) (music by Will Irwin) (Charles Walters and Dorothy Fox); “Life Could Be So Beautiful” (lyric by 
Paul Peters and George Sklar) (Jean Travers and David Lawrence; Solo Dancer: Esther Junger); “Send for 
the Militia” (lyric and music by Marc Blitzstein) (Eve Arden); “College Daze” (sketch by John Gabriel- 
son and David Lesan) (Secretary: Vera Marshe; Freshman: Jimmy Savo; Dean: Charles D. Brown); “You 
Ain’t So Hot” (lyric by Paul Peters and George Sklar) (Avis Andrews); “Sugar Cane” (dance} (Leader of 
the Revolt: Esther Junger; Workers: The Modern Dance Group; The Overseer: Irvin Shurack),; “Hot Dog” 
(sketch by Paul Peters and George Sklar) (The Wayfarer: Jimmy Savo; The Chestnut Vendor: Ralph Riggs; 
The Hot Dog Vendor: J. Elliot Leonard; The Hot Dog Customer: Leon Janney; Policemen: The “Parade” 
Octette}; “Our Store” (sketch by Turner Bullock) (Mr. Fisher: Charles D. Brown; Miss Jessup: Jean Travers; 
Miss Howard: Eve Arden; Doctor Carruthers: Ralph Riggs; Miss Mason: Lois Leng); “The Tabloid Reds” 
(sketch by Paul Peters and George Sklar) (Leader of the Bomb Throwers: Esther Junger; The Bomb Throw- 
ers: Yisrol Libman and Andre Cherise; The Girl Communists: The Modern Dance Group; The Policeman: 
Bob Long; The Communist Leader: Jean Travers; The Communist Newsy: Leon Janney; The Communist 
Baby: Polly Rose; Comrade No. 1: Earl Oxford; Comrade No. 2: J. Elliot Leonard; Comrade No. 3: David 
Lawrence; Mr. Capitalist: Roger Logan; Mrs. Capitalist: Evelyn Monte; Junior Capitalist: Ezra Stone) 

Act Two: “Fear in My Heart” (lyric by Paul Peters and George Sklar) (Earl Oxford and Jean Travers; Specialty 
Dance: Charles Walters and Dorothy Fox); “My Feet Are Firmly Planted on the Ground” (lyric by Emanuel 
Eisenberg) (Jimmy Savo); “The Happy Family” (sketch by Frank Gabrielson and David Lesan) (Mother: Eve 
Arden; Father: Charles D. Brown; Willie: Ezra Stone; Egbert: Leon Janney; Big Brother: J. Elliot Leonard; 
Sister: Lois Leng); “Marry the Family” (lyric by Michael Blankfort) (Singers: Vera Marshe and Earl Ox- 
ford; The Family—Grandma: Susie Remos; Grandpa: Yisrol Libman; Papa: Melton Moore; Mama: Stella 
Sanders; Sister: Polly Rose; Brother: Leon Janney; Three Aunts: Ruth Ross, Ethel Axel, Ida Bildner; Three 
Uncles: Jerome Thor, Norman Van Emburgh, William Houston); “Home of the Brave” (sketch by Frank 
Gabrielson and David Lesan) (Announcer: Earl Oxford; Mr. John Smith: Charles D. Brown; Mrs. John 
Smith: Eve Arden; Joe: Jimmy Savo; Inspector: Ralph Riggs); “I’m an International Orphan” (lyric by Paul 
Peters and George Sklar) (Evelyn Dall); “The Free Clinic” (sketch by Frank Gabrielson and David Lesan) 
(Nurse: Vera Marshe; First Man: Charles D. Brown; Second Man: Jimmy Savo; Doctor Lewis: David Lesan; 
Doctor Jenkins: Earl Oxford; Doctor Broadley: David Lawrence); “Letter to the President” (lyric by Paul 
Peters and George Sklar) (Avis Andrews); “The Plague” (sketch by Frank Gabrielson and David Lesan) 
(Mr. Brown: Charles D. Brown; Mrs. Brown: Eve Arden; Visitor: Ralph Riggs); “Bourgeois Processional” 
(Laborers: Harry Smith, Jerome Thor, Clyde Walters; Dowagers: Susie Remos, Ethel Axel, Ruth Ross; The 
Salvation Army Girl: Doris Newcombe; Politicians: Joseph Lennon, Jack Ross, Robert Gray, Roger Logan; 
Ballerina: Eunice Thawl,; Debutantes: Lillian Moore, Beverly Hosier, Marguerite White; Minister: J. Elliot 
Leonard; Street Walker: Lulu Morris; Boy Scout: Leon Janney; Cheerleader: Yisrol Libman,; Collegians: 
Stella Sanders, Doris Ostroff, Ethel Selwyn, Ida Bildner; Chorus Girls: Stella Claussen, Grace Kaye, Kath- 
erine Dougherty, Polly Rose, Wanda Allen, Miriam Curtis; Banker: Andre Charise; Professor: Bob Long; 
Widow: Evelyn Monte; Leading Politician: Ralph Riggs), “Flight from the Soviet” (sketch by Paul Peters, 
George Sklar, and Kyle Crichton) (Announcer: Ralph Riggs; Lecturer: Eve Arden); “Bon Voyage” (lyric by 
Kyle Crichton) (Reporter: David Lawrence; Solider: Charles D. Brown; Cleric: Ralph Riggs; Statesman: 
Jimmy Savo); Finale: “Parade” (lyric by Paul Peters and George Sklar) (Edgar Allan, Company) 


The revue Parade was the most politicized musical of the era, a left-wing diatribe that in its scattershot 
way seemed to criticize everything about the United States. The show was a self-described “Satirical Revue” 
and “Social Revue,” and its flyer proclaimed that the work was “1935 set to music.” 

The revue’s creators apparently disapproved of everything going on in 1935: they frowned at Roosevelt 
and the New Deal, capitalism, the rich, the police, and the press. It seems that only the poor and benighted 
American Worker was worthy of sympathy. If the United States was so terrible, one wonders why all the op- 
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pressed masses didn’t move to Germany or Italy or Russia. But apparently Parade didn’t approve of Fascism, 
either (see sketch “Home of the Brave,” below}; otherwise, the revue seems to have ignored Hitler and Nazism 
as well as Stalin and his purges. 

Parade had been scheduled for production downtown by the left-wing Theater Union, but in a disastrous 
financial decision the Theatre Guild decided to present it as the final offering of its 1934-1935 program of six 
plays (Parade was in fact the Guild’s first musical production}. Those wicked capitalist dollars bankrolled the 
revue to the tune of $100,000, and all of it went down the drain. After a two-week tryout at Boston’s Colonial 
Theatre, the revue settled very briefly into the Guild Theatre for a run of five weeks. There were reportedly 
many walkouts from insulted playgoers; as a result, those who could afford to buy tickets didn’t, and those 
oppressed workers whom the work exalted didn’t seem interested in spending their Depression dollars on 
tickets for a Broadway show. 

In the very first sketch (“The Police Station”), the revue showed its pink, if not red, colors: the indifferent 
police ignore crime reports from the poorer parts of the city, but the moment there’s a fracas on Park Avenue 
they’re on the scene to protect the rich. In the song “You Ain’t So Hot,” a black maid (Avis Andrews) lets us 
know how much she despises the rich white woman she works for. “The Tabloid Reds” criticizes the way 
newspapers exaggerate Communist agitation in the United States, but for some reason the revue’s writers 
seem to have missed the irony that bomb-throwing Communists might actually be worthy of newspaper re- 
portage. The sketch “Home of the Brave” suggested that the only true Americans are American Indians and 
that everyone else is undeserving and shouldn’t be allowed to live freely. The song “Send for the Militia” 
(lyric and music by Marc Blitzstein, and sung by no less than Eve Arden) condemned the notion that the 
militia should intervene in anything, except of course for those issues that directly concern her. The dance 
number “Sugar Cane” depicted a revolt among, yes, sugarcane workers. And the socialized medical care at 
“The Free Clinic” is the kind of place where the doctor removes the appendix of the wrong patient. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Parade wasn’t “fish, flesh, foul, [or] red herring.” The “not 
precisely joyous” evening was a “strange brew of dance abstractions, strident music and political mummery” 
that paid “lip-service to the cause of revolution.” Atkinson said his was a “doleful report in general,” but 
noted there were some “capital things strewn along through Parade,” including comic Jimmy Savo (“who 
deserves to be as popular as Charlie Chaplin”) and Eve Arden (who brought her “lorgnette humor” to “Send 
for the Militia,” which was “highly amusing satire”). 

Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker found the evening a “gloomy catalogue,” and commented there was 
one “stylized” dance number (“Bourgeois Processional,” aka “Bourgeois Parade”) that depicted “hunger, fa- 
tigue, and distaste for the Roosevelt administration.” Gibbs regretted that such clowns as Savo and Arden 
had “nothing much to do that seems worth the bother,” and he hoped Savo would soon return to Broadway 
in “some capitalistic trash.” 

An unsigned review in Time commented that Parade had originally been intended for the “rampant Red 
Theatre Union” and now that it was being presented uptown by the Theatre Guild it gave its subscribers and 
audiences “no pleasure” and “no precept,” but “plenty of punishment.” 

During the run, four sequences were cut (the song “Selling Sex”; the sketch “College Daze”; the sketch 
“The Plague”; and the finale sequence titled “ Parade”), and two songs were added (“Boys in Blue” and “Join 
Our Ranks,” both with lyrics by Paul Peters and George Sklar and music by Jerome Moross) (the invitation 
to “Join Our Ranks” replaced “Parade” as the revue’s finale). 

During the tryout, the following numbers were dropped: the song “I’m All Washed Up on Love” (lyric by 
Kay Swift, music by Albert Silverman), a four-part sketch titled “Newsboy,” which the program stated was 
taken from a poem by V. J. Jerome and was “originated by” The Theatre of Action; and the song “No Time 
to Sing a Gay Song” (lyricist and composer uncredited). 

The collection A Blitzstein Cabaret (Premier Records CD # PRCD-1005) includes Blitzstein’s “Send 
for the Militia.” In his excellent 1989 biography of Blitzstein (Mark the Music: The Life and Work of Marc 
Blitzstein), Eric A. Gordon reports that the contemporary New Theatre magazine (known as New Theatre: 
A Magazine of Drama, Film, Dance, and which was published during the years 1934-1936) included a few 
sketches from Parade. 

Incidentally, one wonders if the show’s marketing inadvertently helped to do in the revue. Certainly the 
flyer’s artwork didn’t indicate that Parade was anything but an old-fashioned revue, and perhaps many early 
ticket buyers felt cheated when they discovered the true nature of the show and its suspect politics. The flyer 
may well be one of the most gorgeous flights of fancy ever used for theatre advertising: the birthday-cake col- 
ors were an unusual blend of pastel pinks and reds, and the artwork depicts a leering Jimmy Savo, who ogles 
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a scantily clad chorus girl while in the background a group of nondescript marchers carry flags (this last is so 
vague that the marchers could be off to a picnic or to a patriotic rally). 

The sketches “The Tabloid Reds” included such characters as Mr. Capitalist, Mrs. Capitalist, and Junior 
Capitalist, and one suspects that the overall anticapitalist tone of Parade and the occasional use of generic if 
comic names inspired Blitzstein’s agitprop musicals The Cradle Will Rock (whose characters included Mr. Mis- 
ter, Mrs. Mister, Junior Mister, and Sister Mister) and No for an Answer (1941). And one notes that for a composer 
so associated with serious musicals, Blitzstein’s works include songs introduced by such comic performers as Eve 
Arden, Carol Channing, and Shirley Booth (Channing had appeared in No for an Answer and Booth had starred in 
Blitzstein’s final Broadway musical Juno [1959], which boasts his finest score}. And for the respective 1947 New 
York concert and later 1947 Broadway revival of The Cradle Will Rock, Booth and Vivian Vance played the role 
of Mrs. Mister; Booth also had a leading role in Blitzstein’s 1937 CBS radio musical I’ve Got the Tune. 


AMERICA SINGS 


The musical opened on October 9, 1934, at the Shubert Theatre in Boston, Massachusetts, and permanently 
closed there on October 20. The second scheduled tryout engagement (at the Forrest Theatre in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, on November 12) and the proposed New York opening were canceled. 

Book: Kay Kenney (aka Kenny) 

Lyrics: Stephen Foster; new lyrics by Arthur Swanstrom 

Music: Stephen Foster (music arranged by Karl Hajos) 

The musical was based on the life of songwriter Stephen Foster (1826-1864). 

Direction: Frank McCormick; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Sara Mildred Strauss; Scenery: 
Watson Barratt; Costumes: Ernest Schrapps (name sometimes given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, 
Ernest R. Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Karl Hajos 

Cast: Allan Jones (Stephen Foster), Jules Bledsoe (Old Black Joe, Ben Hunn), Marjorie Dille (Susan Parkhurst}, 
Robert Emmett Keane (Beau Hickman), James McIntyre (Dan Bryant, End Man for Minstrel Show), Tom 
Heath (Billy Rice, End Man for Minstrel Show}, Lee Sims (George Edwards), Ilomay Bailey (Louise Mon- 
taigne}, George Pembroke (Morrison Foster, General Burnside), Truman (earlier, Trueman) Gaige (Henry 
Keller, Mr. Jay Gould, Stage Door Man), Cameron York (Horace Waters, Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Levi P. 
Morton), Muriel Hutchinson (Elizabeth, Mrs. August Belmont), Raymond O’Brien (Reverend Doctor 
Green), Herbert Corthell (Richard Parkes), Lynn Kendal (Jane McDowell Foster), Deane Rotherford (Ma- 
dame Jenny Lind), Robert Long (Boss Tweed, Policeman), Renee Gordon (Madame Restell), John Sloan 
(General Kearney, Mr. August Belmont), Patsy Dowd (Miriam), Elizabeth Crandall (Mrs. William Astor, 
A Music Teacher], Louis Delgado (Commodore Vanderbilt, Young Man, Union Officer), Florence Wes- 
sels (Mrs. Vanderbilt), Leonard Berry (Mr. Charles Dana, Messenger, Union Officer], Betty Hannon (Mrs. 
Charles Dana); Betti Davis (Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Stuyvesant, A Salesgirl}, Jerome Leng (Henry 
Ward Beecher), Donald Walter (Mr. James Fiske), William Lilling (Mr. John Jacob Astor, William Niblo, 
A Customer, Jonathan, Union Officer), Paul Middleton (Mr. Horace Greeley, Call Boy), Jane MacKenzie 
(Mrs. Horace Greeley, Another Customer), George Del Rigo (James Gordon Bennett, Waiter), Fred Small 
(Mr. Russell Sage), Charlotte Lockwood (Mrs. Russell Sage), Frances Stutz (Mrs. Levi P. Morton}, Mary 
Starner (Madame Taglioni, Mary), Bud Williamson (P. T. Barnum, Policeman, Interlocutor, Barker}, Fred 
Sherman (George Cooper), Herbert Weber (Cotillion Leader, A Young Man}, Ulysses Elam (Waiter), Jan 
Sadio (Banjoist), Gene Winchester and Charles Senna (Two American Macks}, Mary Starner and Herbert 
Weber (Mary and Jackie, a dance team), George Schiller (Henry Kieber), Betty Hannon (A Pianist), Clyde 
Kelly (Jimmy Rowan), Paul Haakon (Dancer) 

The action takes place mostly in Pittsburgh and New York City during the years 1860-1864. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The number of acts is unknown. The following song list is in performance order, but song assignments 
are unknown. 

“Beautiful Dreamer”; “When Love Begins”; “De Camptown Races”, “Weatherman”; “Someday”; “Oh, Susanna”; 
“Tramp-Tramp-Tramp”; “Old Folks at Home”; “Real Friends, True Friends”; “Don’t Separate the Stars and 
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Stripes”; “If Love Is Blind”; “My Old Kentucky Home”; “Waitin’ for the Sun to Rise”; “Jump Jim Crow”; 
“Waltz”; “Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming”; “Ring the Banjo”; “Wid de Help of a Song”; “Can Can”; 
“T Had a Heart”; “Never Mind”, “Kind Friends and Gentle Hearts”; “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground” 


Based on the life of songwriter Stephen Foster (1826-1864), and originally titled The Melody Master, 
America Sings had originally been set to open at the Forrest Theatre in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on Oc- 
tober 1, 1934. This engagement was canceled, and instead the musical premiered at the Shubert Theatre in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on October 9, where it closed on October 20. The Forrest had been rebooked for the 
show’s second tryout stop with an engagement set to begin on November 12, and the New York Times re- 
ported that between the Boston and Philadelphia runs the script would be revised, the title would be changed, 
and all the leading performers would be replaced. But after the final Boston performance on October 20, the 
show canceled the Philadelphia booking as well as the New York opening. 

A contemporary article in the Times about Boston-area theatre included some brief notes about the first 
performance of America Sings. The evening was “a long and very leisurely” one, and the “liveliest part of an 
ornate and apparently expensive entertainment, distinguished more for its size than its sprightliness,” was the 
dancing of Paul Haakon. Otherwise, and except for the de rigueur celebrity character walk-ons, the show seems 
to have sidestepped the usual banalities of the genre and instead concentrated on the negatives of Foster’s life, 
including his “unhappy marriage, the carelessness with which he disposed of his music, the pittance that he was 
paid for it, his unfortunate romances, and his early death.” Note that Foster was played by Allan Jones. 

Variety reported that the book was “hopeless,” and at the end of the “drab and uninteresting” musi- 
cal, Foster’s corpse was seen while an offstage black chorus sang “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground.” This 
episode took two minutes, during which time “Foster and the entire production develops what the coroner 
would call rigor mortis.” Elinor Hughes in the Boston Herald said the musical was a “frankly sentimental 
and nostalgic affair of such ample proportions that it was well past midnight when the final curtain fell.” 

As for the celebrity walk-ons, America Sings may hold the record for the most extensive guest list in the 
entire composer-biography genre, for here in one show were Jenny Lind, P. T. Barnum, Boss Tweed, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Andrew Carnegie, Harriet Beecher Stowe, James Fiske, William Niblo, the Vanderbilts, the As- 
tors, the Horace Greeleys, and the Charles Danas, many of whom would enjoy even more stage time in later 
years when they were represented in such musicals as Up in Central Park (1945; Boss Tweed], Barnum (1980; 
P. T. Barnum and Jenny Lind), and Onward Victoria (1980; Henry Ward Beecher). 

In late December 1934, the Times noted that although America Sings “was thought to have died in decent 
obscurity and sore fiscal straits,” it was now being retooled for another chance at Broadway. George Rosener 
was in the process of rewriting the book, and “someone else” was revising the score and removing some of the 
interpolated songs in order to speed up the story. But for all that, America Sings was never heard from again. 

Foster’s life was depicted in three films, Harmony Lane (1935), Swanee River (1939), and I Dream of 
Jeanie (1952). Don Ameche played Foster in Swanee River, a busy year for the actor, during which he com- 
posed “Beautiful Dreamer” and invented the ameche in The Story of Alexander Graham Bell. 

Foster has also been represented in other stage musicals. The Off-Broadway musical Beautiful Dreamer 
opened on December 2.7, 1960, at the Madison Avenue Playhouse for twenty-four performances with James 
Morrison as Foster. Anticipating A Class Act (2001), the musical took place at Foster’s memorial service, 
where the participants reminisced about his life and music. Howard Taubman in the Times found the eve- 
ning “respectful, truthful and well-intentioned,” but as drama it was “elementary” and verged on being a 
“tear-jerker.” Another look at Foster’s life (also titled Beautiful Dreamer) premiered in Great Britain in 1980, 
written by Roy Hudd, the work eschewed the typical earnest approach to composer biography and instead was 
fashioned in the style of typical nineteenth-century melodrama in which each scene was given an individual 
name (“CUPID—fires his bewitching darts!” and “The DEMON DRINK!—begins to take its FATAL hold”). 


BRING ON THE GIRLS 


“A New AMERICAN FARCE” 


The play opened on October 22, 1934, at the National Theatre in Washington, D.C.; closed there on October 
27; and canceled its scheduled two-week Philadelphia engagement as well as its New York opening at the 
Morosco Theatre (which had first been scheduled for November 9 and then for November 12). It reopened 
on November 22 in New Haven, Connecticut; played at the Plymouth Theatre in Boston for two weeks 
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beginning on November 26; played in both Springfield, Massachusetts, and Hartford, Connecticut, during 
the week of December 10; and permanently closed in Hartford on December 15. The information below 
is taken from a Boston tryout program dated December 3. 

Play: George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind 

Song: “Down on the Old-Time Farm” (lyric by Morrie Ryskind and music by Arthur Schwartz] 

Direction: George S. Kaufman; Producer: Sam H. Harris; Scenery: Arthur Segal; Costumes: supervised by John 
Hambleton; Lighting: Uncredited 

Cast: Jack Benny (Jim Pearson), Porter Hall (Charlie Meredith}, Harry Levian (Pete), Edward Nannery (Hender- 
son), William J. Kelly (Crawford), Claire Carleton (Nancy Merrill), Muriel Campbell (Rosemary O’Malley), 
Oscar Polk (Sam), Melba Kruger (June), Marion Volk (Jane), Hene Damur (Dixie), Alice Burrage (Prudence), 
George Anderson (Henry P. Mitchell), Frederick Mathewson (Griffin Crafts), Richard Ogden (Delivery 
Boy), Alan Hewit (Delivery Boy) 

The play was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Atlanta and New York City. 


George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind’s political farce Bring on the Girls seemed to have had everything 
going for it. The two had written the book for the hit satiric musical Of Thee I Sing and producer Sam H. 
Harris had not only produced that show but also the hit revue As Thousands Cheer and the popular comedy- 
drama Dinner at Eight. And the star of Bring on the Girls was Jack Benny, one of the era’s most popular radio 
personalities. Throughout his career, Benny made a running joke of his flop film The Horn Blows at Midnight 
(1945), but he seems to have been generally silent about his experience with Bring on the Girls. 

The comedy spoofed New Deal politics and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC). Jim Pearson 
(Benny) and Charlie Meredith (Porter Hall) are two former bankers just out of the hoosegow where they’ve 
been incarcerated during the past five years for illegal banking practices back in 1929 before the stock market 
crash. Always quick to latch on to the next money-making scheme, the boys elect to buy a useless railroad 
line under a loan from the RFC, but because of misunderstandings and bureaucratic bumbling it appears that 
the boys may again be in hot water with the Feds. But when Jim and Charlie realize that the RFC also finances 
farms, they convert a Manhattan penthouse into a farm, replete with cows, chickens, and the like. Somehow 
the boys come out on top when the government decides they’re the legal and tax-free owners of the railroad 
line that they had earlier acquired under an RFC loan. 

A review in the Washington Post said the play would make the “perfect libretto” for a musical, and 
with “a snappy score and a thick sprinkling of chorus people, line girls and specialists” the show would be a 
“banner” hit for Harris. But as things now stood, the show was “awful.” A later review in Variety suggested 
the farce could move into the “hit class by swinging it over to a musical.” The critic reported that although 
Kaufman stated the play wasn’t “particularly adaptable” as a musical, “a load of first-nighters” and “crix dis- 
agreed with that opinion.” (And no doubt the show’s musical-comedy-like title and the inclusion of the song 
“Down on the Old-Time Farm” with lyric by Ryskind and music by Arthur Schwartz prompted many to feel 
the show would be more at home in a musical adaptation.) 

J.M. in The Crimson Playgoer reviewed the comedy during the Boston run and found it a “pleasant eve- 
ning.” The lines were “excellent” and “truly worthy of their authors,” the acting was “really fine,” and “a 
sure sign of New York success” was that the play didn’t “raise many laughs from a very dull Boston audience 
who seemed to miss half the cracks.” 

In a 1979 article for the Washington Post titled “Tryouts: Here to Broadway or Bust,” Richard Coe noted 
that years after Bring on the Girls folded he asked Jack Benny “why they hadn’t gone on knocking audiences 
silly.” Benny replied that “after that Act Two curtain, no one could think of how to top it, and we had a 
whole act to go.” (It seems the second act curtain displayed the farmyard atop the penthouse with a glorious 
chorus line of chickens, turkeys, a recalcitrant cow, and a group of chorine “farmerettes” who sang “Down 
on the Old-Time Farm.”} 


HOLLYWOOD HOLIDAY 
“A New STAGE ComeDy” 


The comedy opened on February 15, 1935, at the Playhouse Theatre in Wilmington, Delaware, and closed on 
June 8, 1935, at the Selwyn Theatre in Chicago after a seven-week engagement there. In the interim, it 
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played in Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Cleveland. The information below is taken from a 
Boston tryout program dated March 11, 1935. 

Play: Kay Kenney (aka Kenny) and Douglas Gilmore 

Song: “Dream Shadows” (lyric by Mitchell Parish and music by J. Fred Coots and Haven Gillespie) sung by 
Bebe Daniels. 

Direction: Thomas Mitchell (who succeeded Henry Wagstaff Gribble); Producer: Mayfair Productions, Inc. 
(Bebe Daniels, Ben Lyon, Skeets Gallagher, and M. S. Bentham); Scenery: Donald Oenslager; Costumes: 
Bebe Daniels’ dresses from American Maid Shops; Lighting: Uncredited 

Cast: Claire Carleton (Judith Fahnstock}, Ben Lyon (Jeffry Crane), Skeets Gallagher (Rudolph), Bebe Daniels 
(Sandra Phillips), King Calder (who succeeded Douglas Gilmore in the role of Cary Vincent), Kathryn 
Givney (who succeeded Nana Bryant in the role of Elsa Raymond), Louis Jean Heydt (Rossiter Rum- 
plemayer), Norman Stuart (Mortimer Silverman), Charles Scott (Reporter), William Leon (Photographer)], 
Sy Miller (Photographer), William McEllhenny (Bell Boy) 

The play was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during Spring 1934 at the Ritz Towers Hotel in New York City. 


Originally titled No Man’s a Hero in preproduction, wife and husband Kay Kenney and Douglas Gilmore’s 
comedy Hollywood Holiday was about married screen stars Sandra Phillips and Jeffry Crane (Bebe Daniels 
and Ben Lyon, also wife and husband in real life), who are in New York on a holiday from Hollywood along 
with their live-in friend, Rudolph (Skeets Gallagher), who also serves as their butler. In the meantime, writer 
Cary Vincent (King Calder, who succeeded coauthor Douglas Gilmore in the role) is intent on ensuring that 
the often temperamental Sandra and Jeffry maintain an image of marital bliss so that he can finish his book 
about their undying love for one another. But perhaps not so undying: Jeffry becomes romantically involved 
with socialite Claire Carleton (Judith Fahnstock), and in revenge Sandra dallies with scientist Rossiter Rum- 
plemayer (Louis Jean Heydt). Happily, all ends well, and the tinsel-town twosome return to Hollywood from 
their New York holiday with their marriage, their careers, and Vincent’s book all on track. 

The comedy included the song “Dream Shadows” (lyric by Mitchell Parish and music by J. Fred Coots and 
Haven Gillespie] which Daniels sung while accompanying herself on the piano. 

Variety reported that the comedy veered between Oliver Hardy and Noel Coward with lots of “horseplay” 
and “old full-bodied slapstick” as well as a Private Lives “brand of suavity.” The comedy played almost four 
months on the road (including a seven-week engagement in Chicago], but for all the rewriting and the rumors 
of eventual London and Broadway productions, the show seems to have completely disappeared after its final 
(Chicago) booking. 

During the weeks prior to the comedy’s first tryout engagement, the New York Times reported that Henry 
Wagstaff Gribble would direct and that Lillian Emerson and the play’s coauthor Douglas Gilmore would be 
among the comedy’s supporting players. The Times later reported that Gribble had been succeeded as direc- 
tor by the actor Thomas Mitchell, and another article noted that Nana Bryant had been replaced by Kathryn 
Givney. A few weeks into the tryout, coauthor Gilmore (who played the role of Cary Vincent) was succeeded 
by King Calder. It seems Emerson never performed in the comedy, and left the production prior to the first 
tryout engagement. 

After the U.S. tour, the comedy was tentatively scheduled to open either in London or go on hiatus and 
open on Broadway in September 1935. In March 1936, the Times announced that a play titled Hollywood 
Holiday would open at the Pasadena Community Playhouse in California in late March, and noted this was 
a satire by Benn W. Levy and John van Druten, which antedated the Kenney and Gilmore comedy and had 
opened in London under that title in October 1931. 


EV) 


1935-1936 Season 


EARL CARROLL SKETCH BOOK (1935; Second Edition) 


“A New Hysterical HistoricAL REVUE” / “BIGGEST LAUGHING REVUE IN YEARS” 


Theatre: Winter Garden Theatre (during run, the revue transferred to the Majestic Theatre} 

Opening Date: June 4, 1935; Closing Date: November 30, 1935 

Performances: 207 

Sketches: Eugene Conrad, Royal Foster, Charles Sherman, and Kenneth Webb 

Lyrics: Raymond B. Egan, Al Lewis, Sam Lewis, Charles Newman, Al Sherman, Abner Silver, Charles Tobias, 
and Norman Zeno Jr. 

Music: Will Irwin, Al Lewis, Gerald Marks, Murray Mencher, Al Sherman, Abner Silver, and Henry Tobias 

Direction: Earl Carroll; dialogue staged by Edward Clarke Lilley; Producer: Earl Carroll and Vanwyn Amuse- 
ment Corporation; Choreography: “Boots” McKenna; Scenery: Clark Robinson; Costumes: Billi Livingston, 
John N. Booth, Wynn, Bob Stevenson, and Giles Barbridge (modern gowns by Samuel Lang), Lighting: Un- 
credited; Musical Direction: Ray Kavanaugh 

Cast: Elaine Arden, Charlotte Arren, Brenton Beattie, Sibyl Bowan, Johnny Broderick, Lillian Carmen, Milton 
Charleston, Betty Dell, Jessie Draper, Matt Duffin, Arthur Griffin, Peter Higgins, A. Labriola, Allen Lee, 
George Lessey, Bert Lynn, Jane Moore, Ken Murray, Mira Nirska, Sunnie O’Dea, Billy Reyes, Billy Revel, 
Sassafras, George R. Taylor, Beryl Wallace, Robert Williams and Red Dust (man and dog act), The Hud- 
son Wonders (Ray and Sunshine}, The Three Crackerjacks, The Three Jays; Show Girls: Faith Harding, 
Mary Louise Harper, Louise Illington, Lillian Martin, Frances March, Dolly Miller, Julia Mooney, Mary 
Alice Moore, Leila Stepp, Carol Sterling; The Lovely Ones: Nora Anderson, Libby Bennett, Dorothy Buck, 
Marion Callahan, Lois Carlile, Connie Crandall, Nancy Dolan, Janet Davis, Joan Evans, Althea Elder, 
Marie Farley, Irene Frank, Peggy Gill, Ruth Greeley, Rose Heitner, Bernice Hanlon, Agatha Hoff, Amelie 
Ideal, Grace Jackson, Carol Karson, Lillian Keyes, Nancy Lee, Dionis Little, Fay Lytell, Ruth Mann, Helen 
Marano, Patricia Martin, Joan Mears, Ann Metzger, Barbara Nelson, Alice Oland, Pat Palmer, Ellen Patti, 
Sandra Roy, Caroline Russ, Alice Sampers, Marion Semler, Thelma Shearon, Ann Simms, Marlyn Stew- 
art, Paula Surelle, Helen Terris, Lucille Turner, Lorraine Teatom, Marion Volk, Duvenie Watson 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Ray Kavanaugh’s Sketch Book Band); 1935: “Through These Portals Pass the Most Beau- 
tiful Girls in the World” (lyric by Charles Tobias and Charles Newman, music by Murray Mencher) 
(Peter Higgins), “Entrepreneurs” (Show Girls); “A Blue Paradise” (The Lovely Ones); “The Glass Trees”: 
“Let’s Swing It” (lyric by Charles Tobias and Charles Newman, music by Murray Mencher) (Lillian 
Carmen), 1776: “Covering the Saturday Evening Post” (Benjamin Franklin: Arthur Griffin; Printer’s 
Devil: Bert Lynn); “The Spirit of ’76” (lyric by Charles Tobias and Charles Newman, music by Murray 
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Mencher) (The Grandfather: Milton Charleston; The Father: Billy Rayes; The Grandson: Billy Revel); 
“The President Is on the Air” (Beryl Wallace); 1789: “Washington D.C. and A.C.” (George Washington: 
George Lessey; Martha Washington: Sibyl Bowan; Steven Fentriss: Ken Murray; The Flunkey: Robert 
Williams); 1803: “The Louisiana Purchase”: “Anna Louise of Louisiana” (lyric by Norman Zeno Jr., mu- 
sic by Will Irwin) (Don Drew; Ladies of the Court); “A Garden in France” (Napoleon: Billy Revel; Anna 
Louise: Jessie Draper; American Ambassador: Matt Duffin); Dance (Matt Duffin, Jessie Draper); 1828: 
“Webster Had a Word for It” (Daniel Noah Webster: Ken Murray); 1829: “Nomenclature” (First Woman: 
Charlotte Arren; Second Woman: Jane Moore); 1831: “Nocturnal” (The Girl: Lillian Carmen; The Boy: 
Billy Reyes}; 1833: “Ambiguity” (Judge: Arthur Griffin; Plaintiff: Beryl Wallace]; 1835: “Superfluity” 
(Doctor: George Lessey; Patient: Elaine Arden); 1836: “The Covered Wagon”: “At Last” (lyric by Sam 
Lewis and Charles Tobias, music by Henry Tobias] (The Girl: Sunnie O’Dea; The Man: Peter Higgins), 
1838: “The Indian Uprising” (dance) (Girl Dancers, The Hudson Wonders); “Tableau” (Big Heap White 
Feathers); “Historical Histrionics” (lyric by Charles Tobias and Charles Newman, music by Murray 
Mencher) (Sibyl Bowan); 1840: “The Indian Giver” (The Squaker: Elaine Arden; The Squaw: Beryl Wal- 
lace; The Squaw Man: Billy Rayes); 1842: “The Eastern Pioneer” (The Farmer: Ken Murray; The Farmer’s 
Wife: Charlotte Arren; The Pioneer: Milton Charleston); 1844: “Silver Gulch Saloon” (Singer: Charlotte 
Arren; Juanita: Elaine Arden; Piano Player: Johnny Broderick; Pedro: Billy Reyes; Custer: Brenton Beat- 
tie; Young Bill Cody: Ken Murray; Honest Jim Brody: Milton Charleston; Dancers: Billy Revel and Jane 
Moore); 1845: “Annapolis” (“in the East”) (Announcer: Beryl Wallace; A Midshipman: Robert Williams; 
A Sweetheart: Julia Mooney; Red Dust: As Himself); 1846: “That Mexican Trouble”: “Gringola” (lyric 
by Charles Tobias and Charles Newman, music by Murray Mencher) (Lillian Carmen; Dancer: Sunnie 
O’Dea; The Gringolettes: The Girls); 1863: “The First Revival of Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (Harriet Beecher 
Stowe: Elaine Arden; Nephew: Billy Rayes; Niece: Althea Elder); “The Gates of Heaven” (The Keeper: 
Ken Murray; A Man: Billy Revel; Mrs. Smith: Beryl Wallace; General Grant: Brenton Beattie; A Lady: 
Sibyl Bowan; Joe Miller: Milton Charleston; The Heavenly Bodies: The Show Girls); 1865: “Along the 
Potomac”: “There’s Music in a Kiss” (lyric and music by Al Lewis, Al Sherman, and Abner Silver) (The 
Girl: Beryl Wallace; Ben Johnson: Peter Higgins); “Abraham Lincoln” (Allen Lee); Finale: “Butterfly Bal- 
let” (Premiere Danseuse: Mira Nirska; Ensemble] 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Ray Kavanaugh’s Sketch Book Band with The Three Jays and The Three Crackerjacks); 
“On the Deck of the S.S. Normandie”: “Young Ideas” (lyric by Charles Tobias and Charles Newman, 
music by Murray Mencher) (The Girls); “We Have with Us Tonight—A Juggling Resume” (Billy Rayes; 
note that title is confusing, and perhaps the word résumé was intended}; Announcement (Beryl Wallace); 
1870: “The Girl Who Missed the Mayflower” (“with affectionate apologies to dear Bee [sic] Lillie”) (Sibyl 
Bowan); “The Ringmistresses” (Show Girls); 1875: “There’s One Born Every Minute” (P. T. Barnum’s 
Press Agent: Ken Murray; Mrs. Bayonne: Elaine Arden; Mr. Bayonne: Sassafrass; Nurses: Nancy Dolan, 
Agatha Hoff, Ruth Mann, Patricia Martin, Pat Palmer, Ann Metzger); “Castle Garden” (Jennie [Jenny] 
Lind: Charlotte Arren; Pianist: Johnny Broderick; Musicians: Sassafrass, Robert Williams, Matt Duffin), 
“Thru the Ages” /“Guns”: “Let the Man Who Makes the Guns” (lyric by Raymond B. Egan, music by Ger- 
ald Marks) (Lillian Carmen, 1812 British Soldier and Girl: Billy Rayes and Sunnie O’Dea; 1846 Mexican 
Soldier and Girl: Billy Revel and Elaine Arden; 1861 Southern Soldier and Girl: Milton Charleston and 
Marion Semler; 1898 American Soldier and Girl: Tom Barry and Beryl Wallace; 1917 German Soldier and 
Girl: Matt Duffin and Jane Moore); 1890: “Yowzar—The Gay Nineties”: “Rustle of Your Bustle” (lyric 
by Norman Zeno Jr., music by Will Irwin) (Lillian Carmen; Girl Dancers; Deacon: A. Labriola}; 1890%: 
“For Utah” (Simeon: Ken Murray; Maria: Elaine Arden; Cynthia: Charlotte Arren, Effie: Sibyl Bowan); 
1902, 1906, 1907: “Extra! Extra! Extra!” (Newsette: Sunnie O'Dea), 1900: “The Oval Room” (President 
McKinley: Arthur Griffin; Attendant: Robert Williams; Hawaiian Representative: Peter Higgins); “Moon- 
light and Mirrors”: “Silhouettes under the Stars” (lyric by Charles Tobias and Charles Newman, music 
by Murray Mencher) (Girls; Dancer: Beryl Wallace); “Mardi Gras Day in New Orleans” (lyric by Norman 
Zeno Jr., music by Will Irwin) (The Crackerjacks; Dancers: Matt Duffin and Jessie Draper); 1919: “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt” (Brenton Beattie); 1934: “Many Happy Returns” (sketch by Kenneth Webb) (Assistant 
Manager: Billy Rayes; Herbert: George R. Taylor; Alfred: Ken Murray); 1935: “Sunday Night in New 
York” (lyric by Charles Tobias and Charles Newman, music by Murray Mencher), “Foyer of the Someday 
Theatre”; “Grand Finale” (Company) 
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Earl Carroll’s latest number was the second edition of Earl Carroll Sketch Book (the first had opened in 
1929), a self-described “new hysterical historical” revue that was “a history of these United States as seen 
through the eyes of a chorus girl” (in this case, perennial Carroll show girl Beryl Wallace, who was his long- 
time girlfriend and who died with him in a 1948 plane crash). 

Instead of the usual meandering parade of sketches, tableaux, songs, and dances that characterized the 
typical Carroll revue, the current show slyly purported to be a history of the nation, and most of the se- 
quences were presented in chronological order, beginning in 1776 and ending in 1935. But even this order was 
scrambled: the first act ended in 1865, the second one began in the 1930s on the deck of the SS Normandie, 
and then the revue reverted to 1870. And later, between scenes for the “1890'%” and 1900 periods, there was 
a sequence that looked at 1902, 1906, and 1907. 

To be sure, history wasn’t the main point of the evening, and scholars weren't flocking to the Winter 
Garden to see what they missed in History 101. As usual, the show was about feminine pulchritude, and 
so besides a parade of showgirls there was also a chorus line called “The Lovely Ones.” And if girls were a 
staple of a Carroll show, the evening also offered the requisite introduction of a new musical instrument as 
well as a special lighting device. For the 1930 edition of Earl Carroll Vanities, the audience was treated to 
“Colorama,” which had been created in “the experimental laboratories of the General Electric Company” in 
Schenectady; the 1931 Vanities offered theremins, which the program noted was “the first presentation on 
any stage of Professor Leon Theremin’s marvelous invention of producing musical sounds from the air”; and 
the 1932 Vanities presented one sequence (“The Cabinet of Doctor X”) with a special “electrical effect” by 
Stewart C. Whitman and another (“The Mysterious Red Light”), which was the “Effect of a Hundred Hands” 
and was copyrighted by Whitman. 

For the current edition of Sketch Book, the special musical instrument was the vibrolynn, which was 
played by Bert Lynn during the “Silhouettes under the Stars” sequence (the program noted that the vibrolynn 
was here being “introduced for the first time”); and the special lighting effect was offered during the first act 
finale’s butterfly ballet (another program note indicated that the ballet’s “Radium Effect” was produced by the 
Empire Radiolite Company). There was also the inevitable warning: a boxed statement on the program’s title 
page stated that “all the new devices are covered by patent applications throughout the world. All persons are 
warned against use or reproduction without permission.” So presumably, this message served as a stern cau- 
tion to overly curious audience members as well as to competing producers who might want to incorporate 
the vibrolynn and those radium effects into their next show. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “humorless” Carroll lacked “originality” with a “show 
formula” that had become “stale.” The evening trafficked in “filthy jesting,” and “bodily processes” were the 
subject of alleged humor. As a result, even beautiful girls tended to “look a little slatternly” when “spattered 
by muck in the comedy numbers.” 

Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said the material was “embarrassing,” especially in scenes where Abra- 
ham Lincoln is surrounded by dozens of chorus girls dressed in cellophane hoopskirts and George Washington 
is on a radio program that broadcasts “dirty” jokes. It was “uniformly painful” to watch these sketches, and 
Carroll was on better ground with the dances and the specialty acts. An unsigned review in Time said that 
for the “cockeyed” production, traditional revue humor had now progressed (or perhaps regressed?) “from the 
bedroom to the bathroom.” But the chorines were “as pretty and as hussy as ever” and “Let’s Swing It” was 
the show’s best song. 

Everyone seemed to agree that the evening’s showstopper was Robert Williams’s dog Red Dust, a blasé 
and weary seen-it-all pooch totally uninterested in the proceedings and who clearly wanted to be somewhere 
else, perhaps in another show. The canine made his grand entrance wrapped around a chorine’s neck in the 
manner of a fur piece, and Atkinson said the dog was clearly “collapsible.” Gibbs reported that no matter how 
many tricks Red Dust was asked to perform, he just yawned in complete boredom. 

During the run, at least two numbers were dropped (“Extra! Extra! Extra!” and “Mardi Gras Day in New 
Orleans”) and two added (for 1910, “The Doll Dance,” lyric by Charles Tobias and Charles Newman and 
music by Murray Mencher, and for 1919, the dance number “The Waldorf”). 

During the tryout, six sketches were cut: “Spy a la Mode,” “Monitor vs. Merrimac,” “Grand Uproar,” “The 
First of the Phonies” (about Alexander Graham Bell), “Charge of the Fire Brigade,” and “Flying Finklesteins.” 
And two songs were dropped: “Twenty-Four Hours a Day” (lyric by Arthur Swanstrom, music by James F. 
Hanley) and “The Handy Man” (lyric and music by Frederick Hollander, English lyric by Forman Brown, and 
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revisions by Charles Tobias, Charles Newman, and Murray Mencher). The Ritz Brothers (Harry, Al, and Jim- 
mie) were part of the tryout cast, but left the revue prior to the Broadway opening. 


The collection Broadway Musicals of 1935 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-034) includes “Let’s Swing It.” 


SMILE AT ME 


“A MusicAL LAUGH Tour” 


Theatre: Fulton Theatre 

Opening Date: August 23, 1935; Closing Date: September 14, 1935 

Performances: 27 

Sketches and Lyrics: Edward J. Lambert 

Music: Gerald Dolin and Edward J. Lambert 

Direction: Frank Merlin; entire production supervised by Harold K. Berg; Producer: Harold K. Berg; Chore- 


ography: Paul Florenz; Scenery: Karl Amend; Costumes: Dorothy Van Winkle; Lighting: Special lighting 
effects by Abe Feder; Musical Direction: Max Dolin 


Cast: Jack Osterman, Eddie Bruce, Ruth Edell, Hal Thompson, Avis Andrews, Edward J. Lambert, Dorothy 


Morrison, Jesse Wolk, Ivan Bankoff, Beth Cannon, Cynthia Carlin, Jean Carroll, Dorothy Davis, Paul Des- 
sez, Riana De Bori, Hugh Ellsworth, Betty Fontaine, Gene Fontaine, Frank Kimball, Paul Mears, Poppy 
Mears, Harry Peterson, Irene Piri, Jose Shalita, Georges Vito, Dean Wheeler; Ensemble Girls: Helene 
Darnell, Madeline Eubanks, Frances Hyatt, Gene Svesson, Blanche Klages, Jeanette Biesantz, Waverlyn 
Lambert, Ann Bendal, Jeanne Husson, Tina Marie Jensen, Mitzi Garner, Nikki Pitell; Drummers: Sami 
Lovan, Dori Pinto, Mike Tido, John Ramo 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Max Dolin and the Smile at Me Orchestra); Mr. Jack Osterman Appears on the Scene; 


“Here and There” (Hal Thompson, Dorothy Morrison, Girls); “At Geneva” (sketch) (The Secretary of the 
United States Treasury: Eddie Bruce; The French Diplomat: Paul Dessez; The Swedish Diplomat: Frank 
Kimball; The Austrian Diplomat: Hugh Ellsworth; The Spanish Diplomat: Jose Shalita; The Italian Dip- 
lomat: Georges Vito; The English Diplomat: Hal Thompson); “Fiesta in Spain” (Jesse Wolk, Gene Fon- 
taine; Dancers: Riana De Bori, Jean Carroll, Jose Shalita, Frank Kimball, Hugh Ellsworth, Harry Peterson, 
Ensemble); Mr. Jack Osterman Has a Few Words to Say; “Tobacco Juice” (sketch) (Rube: Eddie Bruce; 
Sada: Dean Wheeler; Ella May: Dorothy Morrison; Jitters: Edward J. Lambert; The Preacher Woman: Ruth 
Edell; Gov: Paul Dessez; Grandma: Irene Piri; Myrtle: Betty Fontaine; Two Men from Up No’th: Frank 
Kimball and Harry Peterson); “Smile at Me” (Hal Thompson, Gene Fontaine, Ensemble), “The Old Prov- 
erb” (sketch) (Man: Eddie Bruce; Girl: Dorothy Morrison); “Tired of the South” (Avis Andrews; Dancers: 
Ensemble); “Children of Today” (sketch) (Mother: Dean Wheeler; Jennie: Ruth Edell,; Father: Edward J. 
Lambert; Rosamond: Irene Piri; Shirley: Dorothy Morrison); “At the Ballet” (Ivan Bankoff, Beth Cannon); 
“The Kiss of Death” (Dancers: Georges Vito, Irene Piri, Ensemble}; “Dancing Moe” (sketch) (Girl: Ruth 
Edell; Gigolo: Edward J. Lambert; Gendarmes: Harry Peterson and Frank Kimball; Flower Girl: Betty Fon- 
taine),; “Life Begins at Four” (sketch by Jack Osterman) (Charles Gaemmle Jr.: Jack Osterman; Secretary: 
Cynthia Carlin; Wife: Ruth Edell); “At a Concert” (sketch) (Edward J. Lambert, Dean Wheeler); “Goona 
Goona” (Avis Andrews; Witch Doctor: Hugh Ellsworth; Groom: Paul Mears; Bride: Poppy Mears; Native 
Girls: Ensemble; Drummers: Sami Lovan, Dori Pinto, Mike Tido, John Ramo); “There’s a Broadway Up 
in Heaven” (Jack Osterman, Company) 


Act Two: “I’m Dreaming While We’re Dancing” (Jesse Wolk, Gene Fontaine; Dancers: Jean Carroll, Jose Shal- 


ita, Ensemble Girls, West Point Cadets), “Doin’ the Truck” (Avis Andrews; Dancer: Paul Mears); “Modern 
Version” (sketch) (Mr. Von Sternheim: Eddie Bruce; Mr. Bark Cable: Paul Dessez; Mr. Fishbowl: Edward 
J. Lambert; The “Yes Man”: Ivan Bankoff; Miss June Lovely: Dean Wheeler; Script Girl: Riana De Bori; 
Assistant Director: Georges Vito; Camera Man: Jose Shalita; Assistant Camera Man: Hugh Ellsworth; Mr. 
Hemingway: Frank Kimball; Roman Soldiers: Cynthia Carlin, Dorothy Davis, Jean Carroll, Betty Fon- 
taine}); “You’re a Magician” (Hal Thompson, Dorothy Morrison, Ensemble}; “A Silent Announcement” 
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(sketch) (Dorothy Davis); “At the Psycho-Analyst’s Office” (sketch) (The Psycho-Analyst: Eddie Bruce; 
The Lady: Betty Fontaine}; “At a Maternity Hospital” (Mother: Dorothy Morrison; Father: Frank Kimball, 
Nurse: Ruth Edell; Kid: Played by a toy doll); “At the Surgeon’s Office” (Surgeon: Jose Shalita; Patient: 
Cynthia Carlin); “Calcutta” (Avis Andrews; Dancers—Georges Vito and Irene Piri; Oriental Dancer: 
Riana De Bori; Hostess: Poppy Mears; Beggar: Frank Kimball, Café Proprietor: Ivan Bankoff,; Drunk: Jose 
Shalita; Natives, Tourists, Others: Ensemble); “On the Veldt” (sketch) (Edward J. Lambert); “Caribbeana” 
(Jesse Wolk; Dancers: Paul Mears, Poppy Mears, Georges Vito, Hugh Ellsworth, Frank Kimball, Ensemble); 
“A Dog’s Life” (sketch) (Lulu: Ruth Edell; Fifi: Irene Piri; Young Married Man: Hugh Ellsworth; Young 
Married Woman: Dorothy Davis; Lover: Paul Dessez; Lover’s Lady Friend: Betty Fontaine); “I Love to Flut- 
ter” (Eddie Bruce, Ensemble, Male Ballet Dancers); “Is This the End?” (lyric and music by Grace Lambert) 
(Jack Osterman), “Back in America” (Company) 


The revue Smile at Me was a quick flop that lasted little more than three weeks, but it wasn’t for lack of 
trying. In his opening night review, Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that the show had been 
“on the verge of production for the last ten days,” had never been “quite certain of opening,” and lacked the 
courage “to fold its tent and steal away quietly.” Atkinson reported that the revue’s “only bright line” was 
when the show’s host Jack Osterman indicated that the delays had been due to the last minute “recasting” of 
the backers. After the opening and the desultory reviews, the creative team drastically rearranged the order of 
the songs and sketches, dropped six numbers, and added two. But nothing helped. 

The self-described “laugh tour” was the first of the season’s two travel revues. It anticipated At Home 
Abroad by about a month, and closed five days before the opening of the Dietz and Schwartz hit. Smile at Me 
visited such spots as Geneva, Spain, Paris, the South Sea Islands, the Caribbean, Greece, Africa, and India as 
well as the homegrown locales of Mississippi, West Point, Harlem, Hollywood, and the Bronx. But critics and 
audiences were only interested in traveling abroad with Bea Lillie and Ethel Waters, and didn’t book passage 
for Smile at Me. 

The revue offered the expected Hollywood spoof (“Modern Version,” which included the character of Mr. 
Bark Cable) and the equally expected theatre spoof (“Tobacco Juice” kidded—what else?—Tobacco Road), and 
there were no less than a trio of medical-related sketches (“At the Psycho-Analyst’s Office,” “At a Maternity 
Hospital,” and “At the Surgeon’s Office”). And for real knee-slappers, the program noted that Scene 13 in the 
first act was omitted “on account of a lot of superstitious actors” and Scene 13 in the second was omitted “on 
account of a superstitious management.” Well, they had a lot to be superstitious about. 

Atkinson said the “laugh tour” was “malodorous” and made an “elaborate detour around mirth and origi- 
nality.” The authors and cast members lacked humor, and the show offered little more than “a counter of 
shop-worn goods” (including “Goona Goona,” a “dence of pession”}. Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said 
the “weary business” was “as dull and pointless a revue as I have seen,” and an unsigned review in Time said 
the “unqualified shoddy” evening was “inexpensive, inept, vulgar and apologetic.” 

Only singer Avis Andrews emerged unscathed. Atkinson said she would “prove” her talent “when she 
gets rid of poor material”; Gibbs said she sang “bad songs in a way suggesting that she might sing good ones 
very well”; and Time singled her out for providing one of the revue’s “few good vaudeville turns.” 

After the opening, six songs and sketches were cut (“There’s a Broadway Up in Heaven,” “A Silent An- 
nouncement,” “At the Psycho-Analyst’s Office,” “At a Maternity Hospital,” “At the Surgeon’s Office,” and 
“It’s a Dog’s Life”) and one sketch (“In a School for Husbands”) and one dance (“Dancing Interruption”) were 
added. 


AT HOME ABROAD 


“A Musical HoLipay” 


Theatre: Winter Garden Theatre (during run, the revue transferred to the Majestic Theatre} 

Opening Date: September 19, 1935; Closing Date: March 7, 1936 

Performances: 198 

Sketches: Howard Dietz; other dialogue and sketches by William Yates Brown, Marc Connelly, Raymond 
Knight, and Dion Titheradge 

Lyrics: Howard Dietz 
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Music: Arthur Schwartz 

Direction: Production staged by Vincente Minnelli and dialogue staged by Thomas Mitchell; Producers: The 
Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Gene Snyder and Harry Losee; Scenery and Costumes: Vincente Min- 
nelli; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Charles Drury 

Cast: Beatrice Lillie, Ethel Waters, Herb Williams, Eleanor Powell, Reginald Gardiner, Paul Haakon, Eddie 
Foy Jr., Vera Allen, Nina Whitney, James MacColl, Woods Miller, Andre Charise, Gene Martell; The 6 
Spirits of Rhythm: Theodor Bonn, Douglas Daniels, Wilbur Daniels, Ernest Meyers, Virgil Scoggins, Leo 
Watson; Sue Hastings’s Marionettes; Roy Campbell’s Continentals: Frank Baker, Cliff Billings, Neville 
Landor, Arnold Lenhart, Fred Locke, Joseph Meyer, John Payne, Craige Stevens; Ladies of the Ensemble: 
Joanna Allen, Mary Bay, Regina Beck, Helen Bennett, Hazel Boffinger, Mildred Borst, Jane Burks, Mary 
Ann Carr, Jean Carson, Geri Chopin, Helene Ecklund, Peggy Gallimore, Marjorie Gayle, Pearl Harris, 
Helen Hannen, Julie Jenner, Jane Lane, Rose Lieder, June McNulty, Polly Rose, Claire Scott, Anne St. 
George, Sally Warren, Mildred Webb, Ruth White 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 
Note: Unless otherwise noted, all sketches are by Howard Dietz. 


Act One: “The Nightmare” (The Sleeper: Herb Williams; American Characters: Sue Hastings’s Marionettes; 
Voices: Vera Allen and James MacColl); “Get Away from It All” (The 6 Spirits of Rhythm, Roy Campbell’s 
Continentals, Ladies of the Ensemble); “The Survey” (sketch by Marc Connelly) (Otis P. Hatrick: Herb 
Williams; Henrietta Hatrick: Vera Allen; Jackson: James MacColl; Mr. Clee: Reginald Gardiner), “That's 
Not Cricket” (Eleanor Powell, Eton Boys); “Dinner Napkins” (sketch adapted from a scene by Dion Tith- 
eradge) (Mrs. Blogden Blagg: Beatrice Lillie; Clerk: Reginald Gardiner; Mr. Martingale: Eddie Foy Jr.; Mr. 
Coldwater: James MacColl); “The Hottentot Potentate” (Ethel Waters, The 6 Spirits of Rhythm), “The 
Gigolo Business” (Otis: Herb Williams; Henrietta: Vera Allen; Rene: Reginald Gardiner; Flo Flo: Julie 
Jenner); “Paree” (Beatrice Lillie); “Farewell, My Lovely” (Woods Miller, Roy Campbell’s Continentals; 
danced by Paul Haakon, Nina Whitney, Andre Charise, Gene Martell, Ladies of the Ensemble), “The 
Audience Waits” (Babushka: Vera Allen; Sonia: Beatrice Lillie, Doubletchek: Reginald Gardiner; Pilnik: 
Eddie Foy Jr.; Otisovitch: Herb Williams; Kameroff: James MacColl); “The Lady with the Tap” (Woods 
Miller, Roy Campbell’s Continentals; danced by Eleanor Powell and Ladies of Ensemble); “Trains” (im- 
personations by Reginald Gardiner), “Thief in the Night” (Ethel Waters); “O Leo” (Beatrice Lillie, Herb 
Williams, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Love Is a Dancing Thing” (Woods Miller, Roy Campbell’s Continentals; danced by Paul Haakon, 
Nina Whitney, Ladies of Ensemble); “The Toast of Vienna” (Beatrice Lillie, Roy Campbell’s Continentals); 
“Homesick Clinic” (sketch by Raymond Knight) (Otis: Herb Williams; Doctor Cook: Reginald Gardiner, 
Aide: James MacColl; Policeman: Woods Miller; Subway Guard: Eddie Foy Jr.; Pedestrians, Stenographers, 
Others: Played by various members of the ensemble); “What a Wonderful World” (Eleanor Powell, Sue 
Hastings’s Marionettes, Woods Miller, Roy Campbell’s Continentals, Ensemble); “You May Be Far Away 
from Me” (dialogue under music by William Yates Brown) (She: Beatrice Lillie; He: Reginald Gardiner), 
“Loadin’ Time” and “The Steamboat Whistle” (Ethel Waters, The 6 Spirits of Rhythm, Ensemble}; “The 
Resourceful Vocalist” (semi-lip-synching by Reginald Gardiner), “Get Yourself a Geisha” (“Ladies of the 
Ensemble Plus” [the “plus” was the surprise of discovering that Beatrice Lillie was part of the chorus 
line]); “Death in the Afternoon” (Woods Miller, Roy Campbell’s Continentals; danced by Paul Haakon, 
Nina Whitney, Vera Allen, Andre Charise, Gene Martel); “Two in a Bar” (sketch by Dion Titheradge) 
(Millicent Peabody: Beatrice Lillie; The Young Man: Reginald Gardiner; The Woman: Vera Allen; The 
Musician: Eddie Foy Jr.; A Man: James MacColl); “Got a Bran’ New Suit” (Ethel Waters, Eleanor Powell); 
“Pomp and Peculiar Circumstance” (Company) 


The 1935-1936 season offered a number of revues and musicals by current and future giants of the Broad- 
way musical, and Arthur Schwartz and Howard Dietz led the parade with their “travel” revue At Home 
Abroad.. The revue was followed by George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess and Cole Porter's Jubilee, and later 
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Oscar Hammerstein II and Sigmund Romberg’s May Wine opened. The short-running The Ilustrators’ Show 
was nonetheless distinguished because it was the first Broadway musical to offer lyrics by Frank Loesser (set 
to music by Irving Actman) and music by Frederick Loewe (the lyric for Loewe’s contribution was by Earl 
Crooker) (Loewe had previously served as assistant musical director for Champagne, Sec and had also con- 
tributed a song for the comedy Petticoat Fever). Moreover, Ray Henderson composed the score for the new 
George White’s Scandals, Vernon Duke and Ira Gershwin wrote the songs for Ziegfeld Follies, and Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart wrote the scores for two of the season’s shows, Jumbo and On Your Toes. 

At Home Abroad was well received by the critics and offered such personalities as Beatrice Lillie, Ethel 
Waters, Eleanor Powell, Reginald Gardiner, and Eddie Foy Jr. But for whatever reason, the revue had a some- 
what disappointing run and played just short of six months. After it closed, it went on tour with Lillie, Waters, 
and Gardiner. 

The revue presented the Hatricks (Vera Allen and Herb Williams) who are bored with their daily routines 
and decide to take a world tour. In a series of sketches, songs, and dances, the evening took them to such 
spots as the Riviera, England, Africa, Russia, Paris, Vienna, Jamaica, Spain, and Japan. The sketches were 
well received, but only “Dinner Napkins” was memorable, and this one had first been introduced as “The 
Great White Sale” by Cicely Courtneidge in the second (1928) edition of the long-running 1927 London revue 
Clowns in Clover, and she recorded the sketch in 1932; written by Dion Titheradge, it was here adapted (prob- 
ably by Dietz) for Lillie, who as Mrs. Blogden Blagg causes heartburn among the staff of a London department 
store when she announces that she wants to purchase two dozen damask dinner napkins (Lillie reprised the 
sketch in the 1938 film Doctor Rhythm). 

Dietz and Schwartz’s score served the evening well enough, but it lacked the expected evergreen or two 
that usually emerged from their collaborations. However, there were amusing numbers with typical Dietz 
wordplay, and Waters was especially insinuating as Empress Jones, who declares she’s the “Hottentot Poten- 
tate” who gives men “hotcha,” not to mention “je ne sais quoitcha,” and for “Paree” Lillie sang “l’amour, the 
merrier,” and invited one to kiss her left bank, her right bank, and even her Montparnasse. One of the most 
memorable sequences was a chorus line of geishas who sang “Get Yourself a Geisha,” and to the audience’s 
surprise one of them was an all-but-unrecognizable Lillie as one of the geishas who, in her only line in the 
song, saucily shares the information that “it’s better with your shoes off.” 

In “Trains,” Gardiner also scored with his unusual impersonations, not of celebrities but of things (trains, 
boats, dirigibles, and even wallpaper), and with “The Resourceful Vocalist,” which he’d earlier introduced in 
the 1932, London revue Over the Page, he semi-lip-synched Bing Crosby's voice, which was heard on a record- 
ing of “Mississippi Mud.” But Eddie Foy Jr. had little to do (some of his sketches had been left on the road), 
and within a few weeks after the opening he left the show. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Vincente Minnelli’s scenic and costume designs “filled the 
stage with rich, glowing colors that give the whole work an extraordinary loveliness,” and he noted that never 
before had a Shubert production looked “quite so exhilarating.” The “handsome package” and “superior stage 
entertainment” offered “imaginative” dances, “bright, shrewd and gay” comedy, and music “out of the best 
tune box.” He noted that Lillie was one of the revue’s “chief ornaments,” and her “radiant comedy” hovered 
“skillfully between beauty and burlesque.” 

Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker liked the “good” revue but was disappointed with its lack of topical hu- 
mor, and he noted that its “enormous, good-natured ingenuity” wasn’t the same as “wit.” However, Lillie was 
“still the funniest woman in the world” and because Minnelli’s décor was “uniformly stylish, cheerful, and 
intelligently in key with what’s going on,” it was the “best” scenery he’d seen “in a long time.” Schwartz’s 
score was “impressive,” and Dietz’s lyrics reached a “climax of pretty ingenuity” with “The Hottentot Po- 
tentate.” 

An unsigned review in Time said that except for Lillie, the members of the company didn’t have all that 
much to do, and for Eddie Foy Jr. there was “no profitable employment whatever.” The critic praised the 
“good” tunes (he singled out “Love Is a Dancing Thing,” “Got a Bran’ New Suit,” and “O Leo”), and men- 
tioned that the “thrifty” Dietz and Schwartz had “salvaged” some of the songs from their Ivory Soap radio 
program for the revue. (In his autobiography Dancing in the Dark, Dietz reported that he and Schwartz wrote 
the score for the thirty-nine-weeks-long musical-comedy radio serial The Gibson Family, and that he and 
Schwartz turned out ninety-four songs for the show.]} 

During the run, the sketch “The Survey” was cut, and when Eleanor Parker left the revue her number 
“What a Wonderful World” was dropped (although part of it remained in the finale sequence}. As for the 
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chorus boys John Payne and Craige Stevens, the former emerged as the popular film actor who starred with 
Betty Grable and Alice Faye in a series of Twentieth Century-Fox musicals as well as the 1947 Christmas 
classic Miracle on 34th Street; but the latter is not Craig Stevens, who is best remembered by the public for 
his television series Peter Gunn and by show-music enthusiasts for Meredith Willson’s 1963 Broadway musi- 
cal Here’s Love, which was based on Miracle on 34th Street (Stevens played Payne’s film role of Fred Gaily). 

During the tryout, the following numbers were cut: the sketches “En Route,” “Up the Creek,” “Labels,” 
and “Bagpipes” (all by Dietz); the sketches “Postal Union” and “No. 1 Boy” (both by Raymond Knight); the 
ballet “Episode in Avignon”; and the songs “Antonio” and “Triplets” (both sung by Lillie). 

“Triplets” has one of the most convoluted histories of all theatre songs. The merrily acidic look at three 
babies who hate one another was first heard in the tryout of Flying Colors, where it was performed by Clifton 
Webb, Patsy Kelly, and Imogene Coca. It was cut during the tryout of that show, was later performed in the 
tryout of At Home Abroad as a solo for Lillie, and then finally made it to Broadway in Dietz and Schwartz’s 
1937 book musical Between the Devil, when it was performed by The Tune Twisters (Andy Love, Jack Lath- 
rop, and Bob Wacker], who during that show’s tryout were known as The Savoy Club Boys. For the 1953 film 
The Band Wagon, the triplets terrible were Fred Astaire, Nanette Fabray, and Jack Buchanan (who had starred 
in Between the Devil sixteen years earlier). 

During the national tour of At Home Abroad, Lillie’s famous dressing room sketch “The Girl Friend” by 
Robert MacGunigle was interpolated. She had earlier performed it in Walk a Little Faster, and as “A Star's 
First Night” reprised it for her 1952 revue An Evening with Beatrice Lillie (which featured Reginald Gardiner, 
her At Home Abroad costar). For Evening, Lillie also reprised “Paree,” and Gardiner re-created “Trains.” 

Much of the score was recorded by the original cast members, and a CD released by AEI Records (# 048) 
includes: “Get Away from It All” (The 6 Spirits of Rhythm and Roy Campbell’s Continentals), the sketch 
“The Survey” (Herb Williams and Vera Allen); “That’s Not Cricket” (Eleanor Powell); “Dinner Napkins” 
(Beatrice Lillie, Reginald Gardiner, Eddie Foy Jr., and James MacColl); “The Hottentot Potentate” (Ethel Wa- 
ters); “Paree” (Lillie); “Trains” (Gardiner); “Thief in the Night” (Waters), “Love Is a Dancing Thing” (Woods 
Miller and The Continentals); Entr’acte (Orchestra); “What a Wonderful World” (The Continentals and Pow- 
ell); “You May Be Far Away from Me” (Lillie and Gardiner); “Loadin’ Time” and “The Steamboat Whistle” 
(Waters, The 6 Spirits of Rhythm, and The Continentals); “Get Yourself a Geisha” (solo version by Lillie]; and 
“Got a Bran’ New Suit” (Waters and Powell). The recording also includes repeated tracks of “Loadin’ Time,” 
“The Steamboat Whistle,” and “Got a Bran’ New Suit” in original, non-restored sound. The Music of Arthur 
Schwartz Volume Two (Box Office/JJA Records LP) also includes a number of original-cast performances as 
well as “Farewell, My Lovely” (sung by Stuart Allen). 

The Smithsonian American Musical Series released a recording of the score (LP #DPM1—0491/R-024) 
in an archival reconstruction that includes “That’s Not Cricket,” “What a Wonderful World,” and “Got a 
Bran’ New Suit” (Powell with Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra); “The Hottentot Potentate” and “Thief in 
the Night” (Waters and Russell Wooding and His Orchestra); “Paree” and “Get Yourself a Geisha” (Lillie); 
“Trains” (Gardiner); “Love Is a Dancing Thing” and “Got a Bran’ New Suit” (vocals and piano by Schwartz); 
“Dinner Napkins” (Cicely Courtneidge with Ivor McLaren and Lawrence Green); and three numbers (“Fare- 
well, My Lovely” by Clifford David, “Love Is a Dancing Thing” by Nancy Dussault, and “Loadin’ Time” by 
Karen Morrow) originally from the two-LP collection Dietz # Schwartz: Alone Together (Evergreen # 6604/5) 
(the Evergreen set also includes a fourth number from the revue, “What a Wonderful World”). 

Dietz’s Dancing in the Dark includes the lyrics of “Get Yourself a Geisha,” “Thief in the Night,” “The 
Hottentot Potentate,” and “Triplets.” 

At Home Abroad was the first of two “travel” revues by Dietz and Schwartz. Inside U.S.A. opened in 
1948, starred Lillie, ran for 399 performances, and introduced two standards, the slightly mysterioso ballad 
“Haunted Heart” and the amusing novelty “Rhode Island Is Famous for You.” As an antidote for the supposed 
joys of travel, Dietz and Schwartz wrote “Why Go Anywhere at All?” for their 1961 book musical The Gay 
Life, in which a character complains that boats and trains are “hell,” and, moreover, she peels in the sun and 
her nails don’t get done. 

The 1936 London musical Follow the Sun included old and new songs by Dietz and Schwartz, and five 
were borrowed from At Home Abroad (including “The Steamboat Whistle,” “Got a Bran’ New Suit,” and 
“Love Is a Dancing Thing”). This show also included “Mein Kleine Acrobat” from Flying Colors and “How 
High Can a Little Bird Fly?” from Dietz and Schwartz’s above-referenced radio musical The Gibson Family. 
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PORGY AND BESS 


“AN AMERICAN FOLK OPERA” 


Theatre: Alvin Theatre 

Opening Date: October 10, 1935; Closing Date: January 25, 1936 

Performances: 124 

Libretto: DuBose Heyward 

Lyrics: DuBose Heyward and Ira Gershwin 

Music: George Gershwin 

Based on the 1927 play Porgy by Dorothy and DuBose Heyward (which in turn had been adapted from DuBose 
Heyward’s 1925 novel Porgy). 

Direction: Rouben Mamoulian; Producer: The Theatre Guild; Scenery: Sergei Soudeikine; Costumes: The 
Theatre Guild Workroom (under the supervision of Jean Tate; costumes “painted” by Lydia Idelson; Light- 
ing: Uncredited; Choral Direction: Eva Jessye; Musical Direction: Alexander Smallens 

Cast: Ford L. Buck (Mingo), Abbie Mitchell (Clara), John W. Bubbles (Sportin’ Life), Edward Matthews (Jake), 
Georgette Harvey (Maria), Olive Ball (Annie), Helen Dowdy (Lily, Strawberry Woman}, Ruby Elzy (Ser- 
ena}, Henry Davis (Robbins), Jack Carr (Jim), Gus Simons (Peter), Todd Duncan (Porgy), Warren Coleman 
(Crown), Anne Brown (Bess), Alexander Campbell (Detective), Harold Woolf (Policeman), Burton McEvilly 
(Policeman), John Garth (Undertaker), J. Rosamond Johnson (Frazier), George Lessey (Mr. Archdale), Ray 
Yeates (Nelson, Crab Man), George Carleton (Coroner); Residents of Catfish Row, Fishermen, Children, 
Stevedores, Others: The Eva Jessye Choir—Catherine Jackson Ayers, Lillian Cowan, Sara Daigeau, Dar- 
lean Duval, Kate Hall, Altonell Hines, Louisa Howard, Harriet Jackson, Rosalie King, Assotta Marshall, 
Wilnette Mayers, Sadie McGill, Massie Patterson, Annabelle Ross, Louise Twyman, Helen R. White, 
Musa Williams, Reginald Beane, Caesar Bennett, G. Harry Bolden, Edward Broadnax, Carroll Clark, Joseph 
Crawford, John Diggs, Leonard Franklin, John Garth, Joseph James, Clarence Jacobs, Allen Lewis, Jimmie 
Lightfoot, Lycurgus Lockman, Henry May, Junius McDaniel, Arthur McLean, William O’Neil, Robert 
Raines, Andrew Taylor, Leon Threadgill, Jimmie Waters, Robert Williams, Ray Yeates; Children: Naida 
King, Regina Williams, Enid Wilkins, Allen Tinney, William Tinney, Herbert Young; The Charleston 
Orphan's Band: Sam Anderson, Eric Bell, Le Verria Bilton, Benjamin Browne, Claude Christian, Shedrack 
Dobson, David Ellis, Clarence Smith, John Strachan, George Tait, Allen Tinney, William Tinney, Charles 
Williams, Herbert Young 

The opera was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in “the recent past” in Charleston, South Carolina, and in a nearby “palmetto jungle” 
(Kittiwah Island). 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The program noted that the music was continuous throughout, but “for the convenience of those 
interested in remembering individual numbers” the following songs were listed; (*) = lyrics by DuBose 
Heyward); (**) = lyrics by Ira Gershwin; (***) = lyrics by DuBose Heyward and Ira Gershwin. 


Act One: Lullaby: “Summer Time” (*) (Abbie Mitchell); “A Woman Is a Sometime Thing” (*) (Edward Mat- 
thews, Ensemble); Entrance of Porgy: “They Pass By Singing” (*) (Todd Duncan); “Crap Game Fugue” (*)}; 
“Gone, Gone, Gone!” (*) (Ensemble); “Overflow” (*) (Ensemble); Arioso: “My Man’s Gone Now” (*) (Ruby 
Elzy, Ensemble); Train Song: “Leavin’ fo’ de Promis’ Lan’” (*) (Anne Brown, Ensemble} 

Act Two: Rowing Song: “It Takes a Long Pull to Get There” (*) (Edward Matthews, Fishermen); “I Got Plenty 
o’ Nuttin’” (***) (Todd Duncan); Divorce Scene: “Woman to Lady” (*) (Todd Duncan, Anne Brown, J. 
Rosamond Johnson, Ensemble); Duet: “Bess, You Is My Woman Now” (***) (Todd Duncan, Anne Brown); 
Picnic Song: “Oh, I Can’t Sit Down” (**) (The Charleston Orphan’s Band, Ensemble); “It Ain’t Necessar- 
ily So” (**) (John W. Bubbles, Ensemble); Duet: “What You Want with Bess?” (*) (Warren Coleman, Anne 
Brown); “Time and Time Again” (*) (Ruby Elzy, Ensemble); Street Cries of Strawberry Woman and Crab 
Man (words probably by DuBose Heyward] (Helen Dowdy, Ray Yeates); Duet: “I Loves You, Porgy” (***) 
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(Todd Duncan, Anne Brown); “Oh, de Lawd Shake de Heaven” (*) (Ensemble]; “A Red-Headed Woman” 
(**) (Warren Coleman, Ensemble); “Oh, Doctor Jesus” (*) ( (Principals, Ensemble} 

Act Three: “Clara, Don’t You Be Downhearted” (*) (Ensemble); “There’s a Boat That’s Leavin’ Soon for New 
York” (**) (John W. Bubbles, Anne Brown); “Occupational Humoresque” (instrumental sequence), “Trio: 
“Where’s My Bess?” (**) (Todd Duncan, Ruby Elzy, Helen Dowdy); “I’m on My Way” (*) (Todd Duncan, 
Ensemble) 


The world premiere of George Gershwin’s opera Porgy and Bess took place in Boston at the Colonial 
Theatre on September 30, 1935, and less than two weeks later the production opened at New York’s Alvin 
(now Neil Simon} Theatre on October 10 for 124 performances. The run may not have been a long one for a 
musical, but was impressive for an opera, and although the production lost money in its initial presentation it 
has of this writing been revived in New York sixteen times (seventeen if a February 1944 limited-engagement 
revival and its almost immediate return engagement during the same month are counted separately) for a 
total of 1,380 performances (which includes the run of the original production and doesn’t count preview 
performances for some of the Broadway and opera house productions). (Of all the musicals that premiered on 
Broadway during the 1935-1936 season, Porgy and Bess has proven to be the most enduring, with On Your 
Toes in respectable second place with two Broadway revivals, a film version, and numerous recordings.) 

The opera takes place in Charleston’s Catfish Row and in a nearby “palmetto jungle” (usually identified 
as Kittiwah Island). The folk-like story has taken on a mythic quality with its tale of the crippled Porgy (Todd 
Duncan) who against all odds and reason loves the selfish and sluttish Bess (Anne Brown). When the demonic 
Sportin’ Life (John W. Bubbles) seduces her with drugs and the promise of the “high life” of New York, she 
abandons Porgy without a qualm. With only a cart pulled by a goat, Porgy sets off from Charleston to New 
York to find her, and despite the soaring optimism of “I’m on My Way,” one suspects that Porgy is off on a 
futile quest that will lead him to more unhappiness and frustration. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that as a play, Porgy lacked “a glow of personal feeling.” 
But with the lyric version, Gershwin gave a “personal voice” to the character of Porgy and such songs as 
“Where’s My Bess?” and “I’m on My Way” added “something vital to the story that was missing before.” As 
a result, the “fear and the pain go deeper in Porgy and Bess than they did in penny plain Porgy.” Atkinson 
singled out seven numbers, but felt the recitative sequences impeded the action and he wondered why “com- 
monplace remarks” (such as the question “Sister, you goin’ to the picnic?” and the reply “No, I guess not”) 
that carried “no emotion” needed to be set to music that was a “chanting monotone.” 

An unsigned review in Time noted that the choral sequences were “richly eloquent” and that the critics 
“roundly approved” dramatic moments “which had the surge of a powerful musical drama.” But there were 
“bristling arguments” about such songs as “A Woman Is a Sometime Thing” and “I Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’” 
(apparently these numbers were considered too much in the vein of traditional musical comedy). 

Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker commented that “some doubt whether or not” Porgy and Bess was 
an opera, but for him it was certainly such. Gershwin took sequences in the libretto and set them to “com- 
pletely effective music” and many songs (“Summer Time,” “I Got Plenty 0’ Nuttin’,” the spirituals, the street 
cries, certain orchestral passages, and “everything to do with Sportin’ Life”) were “remarkable examples of top 
Gershwin.” Otherwise, when the work went in the “conventionally operatic” direction, the results weren’t 
particularly “convincing.” Much of the recitative seemed “self-conscious,” and when Catfish Row was forced 
“into the patterns” of Massenet and Puccini the results were “naive or melodramatic.” 

For years, this question of whether or not Porgy and Bess was an opera became a serious issue whenever 
the work was discussed, but in recent decades the popularity and acceptance of sung-through Broadway musi- 
cals has made the question moot. No one really worries anymore about the matter of classification, although 
it’s clear that Gershwin himself considered the work an opera (and for the opening night New York program 
the piece was identified as “An American Folk Opera”). Most contemporary newspapers and magazines de- 
cided that both their drama and music critics should review the work, and the general consensus was that the 
drama critics were more pleased with Porgy and Bess than the music critics. 

As revivals of Porgy and Bess were produced over the years, it became something of a cliché for many 
of them to proclaim how different they were from previous productions. One presentation would announce 
that it cleared away the recitative to allow the songs to work in traditional musical theatre fashion; another 
restored the recitative and other discarded or unused music to make the work more operatic; and one even 
declared it would “explain” the characters with more backstory. 
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During the 1970s, a more thorny issue was raised by some critics in regard to the matter of white writers 
and a white composer who created a work about blacks. Was this presumptuous on the part of the creators? 
Insulting? Condescending? Racist? And what about the matter of dialect? Were the writers indulging in ste- 
reotypes? Certainly in the context of the era in which it was written, Porgy and Bess was a serious work that 
intended to depict the lives of poor blacks living during the Depression years. It looked at the fishermen and 
the strawberry and crab sellers who live in Catfish Row, and it dealt with the daily events of everyday people 
living out their lives during happy and unhappy occasions, such as the respective picnic and funeral scenes. 

It’s probably futile to judge any work through the politically correct lens of the present day, but one notes 
that if some find Porgy and Bess objectionable, then should every work be judged by modern-day standards? Is 
it “proper” for a Jewish composer to write a musical about Christians? If not, then banish The Sound of Music 
and Mass and even “White Christmas”! And what about black composer Thomas “Fats” Waller’s basically 
all-white musical Early to Bed? 

There are even those who don’t want flawed characters in musicals, characters who don’t reflect politi- 
cally correct beliefs. Some damn South Pacific's Nellie Forbush and Lieutenant Cable because early in the 
musical the characters don’t embrace racial diversity; others pounce on The King and I's Anna because she 
attempts to introduce Western values to an Asian country (never mind that the King has hired her to do this; 
and for that matter, what about the King himself? After all, he’s a slave owner); and others are uncomfortable 
with Carousel because Billy Bigelow hit Julie. For the moment, no one seems to have gotten around to damn- 
ing Guys and Dolls’ Miss Adelaide, whose mind-set is that marriage is a woman’s be-all and end-all (clearly, 
Ms. Adelaide should be pursuing a master’s in psychology at Columbia}. And how dare she work in a joint like 
the Hot Box, which exploits female flesh? The list could go on and on, and debate seems pointless because it 
seems that only censorship and/or cultural purging would satisfy those who demand plots and characters that 
reflect only progressive and politically correct values. 

The original production of Porgy and Bess was virtually sung through with recitative throughout, but 
the first revival, which opened on January 22, 1942, at the Majestic Theatre, dropped the recitative in favor 
of spoken dialogue. This presentation more than doubled the run of the original, with 286 performances and 
for a time held the record as the longest-running Broadway revival of a musical. During the next two years 
the opera returned three times for a total of eighty-eight showings (September 13, 1943, at the 44th Street 
Theatre for 24 performances; February 7, 1944, at City Center for 16 performances; and a return engagement 
at City Center on February 28, 1944, for 48 performances). The next revival opened on March 10, 1953, at the 
Ziegfeld Theatre for 305 performances and holds the record as the work’s longest Broadway run (this produc- 
tion restored earlier cuts and added about twenty minutes of music never heard in any of the work’s previous 
Broadway productions). 

The opera was then produced at City Center four times (on May 17, 1961, for 16 performances; on March 
31, 1962, for 6 performances; on May 6, 1964, for 15 performances; and on March 5, 1965, for 6 performances), 
the first three by the New York City Center Light Opera Company and the latter by the New York City Op- 
era Company. The production by the Houston Grand Opera Company played on Broadway at the Uris (now 
Gershwin) Theatre on September 25, 1976, for 122 showings and won the Tony Award for Best Revival (during 
this period, there weren’t separate Tony Award categories for musical and nonmusical revivals, and so all the 
nominees for Best Revival were lumped together and competed against one another; in 1976, the nominees 
for Best Revival were The Cherry Orchard, Guys and Dolls, Porgy and Bess, and The Threepenny Opera). 

The work was next seen at Radio City Music Hall on April 7, 1983, for 45 performances, and then the 
Metropolitan Opera Company revived the production during the 1984-1985, 1989-1990, and 1990-1991 
seasons for a total of 54 showings. The New York City Opera Company revived the work at the New York 
State Theatre on March 7, 2000, for 10 performances and again on March 7, 2002, for another 10 showings 
(the March 20, 2002, performance was shown live on public television). The most recent revival opened on 
January 12, 2012, at the Richard Rodgers Theatre for 293 showings and won the Tony Award for Best Revival 
of a Musical. 

The lavish 1959 film version directed by Otto Preminger was released by Columbia Pictures and was 
personally produced by Samuel Goldwyn (who controlled the film rights until 1974, at which time the rights 
reverted to the Gershwin estate). The film has all but disappeared during the past few decades, reportedly 
because the Gershwin family was displeased with it (the film has never been shown on cable television or 
released on any home video format). In January 1999, Bill Reed in Variety reported that Gershwin estate ex- 
ecutor Michael Strunsky stated that perhaps the time was right for a “restoration and reissue of the film,” 
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but the film still appears to be in legal limbo and, along with the once-promised original cast recording of 
Jumbo and the unavailability of the1952 film version of Frank Loesser’s Where’s Charley, one assumes these 
treasures won’t surface any time soon. 

Since 1958, the libretto has been published in paperback editions by the Chappell Music Company, and 
it’s also included in the 1973 hardback collection Ten Great Musicals of the American Theatre, edited by 
Stanley Richards and published by the Chilton Book Company. There are numerous recordings of the score, 
and one with members of both the 1935 and 1942 casts (including Todd Duncan and Anne Brown) is available 
on Decca Records LP # DL-7-9024 (the CD was issued by Broadway MCA Records}, and one of the most com- 
plete recordings is EMI’s three-CD set (# CDS-7-49568-2). Joseph Horowitz’s On My Way: The Untold Story 
of Rouben Mamoulian, George Gershwin, and “Porgy and Bess” was published in 2013 by W.W. Norton. 


JUBILEE 


“A New AND BRILLIANT MusicAL Comepy” / “A New MusicAL ComeDY” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: October 12, 1935; Closing Date: March 7, 1936 

Performances: 169 

Book: Moss Hart 

Lyrics and Music: Cole Porter 

Direction: Entire production supervised and staged by Hassard Short, and dialogue directed by Monty Wool- 
ley; Producers: Sam H. Harris and Max Gordon; Choreography: Albertina Rasch (June Knight and Charles 
Walters’ dance routine for “Begin the Beguine” was “arranged” by Tony DeMarco); Scenery: Jo Mielziner; 
Costumes: Costumes and modern gowns designed by Irene Sharaff and Connie DePinna; Lighting: Has- 
sard Short; Musical Direction: Frank Tours 

Cast: Melville Cooper (King Henry, aka Hank), Mary Boland (Queen Katherine, aka Katie), Charles Walters 
(Prince James), Margaret Adams (Princess Diana), Montgomery Clift (Prince Peter), Jackie Kelk (Prince 
Rudolph), Richie Ling (Lord Wyndham), Derek Williams (Eric Dare), June Knight (Karen O’Kane), May 
Boley (Eva Standing), Leo Chalzel (Newsboy, Cabinet Minister, Keeper of Zoo), Mark Plant (Charles Raus- 
miller, aka Mowgli), Jane Evans (Mrs. Watkins), Olive Reeves-Smith (Laura Fitzgerald), Charles Brokaw 
(A Sandwich Man, Cabinet Minister), Ralph Sumpter (Professor Rexford), Dorothy Fox (formerly known 
as Dorothy Kennedy Fox) (The Beach Widow}, Don Douglas (Lifeguard), Albert Amato (Announcer), Jack 
Edwards (The Drunk), Ted Fetter (The Usher); The Satellites—Girls: Betty Allen, Wyn Cahoon, Jacqueline 
Franc, Janice Joyce, Grenna Sloan, Katherine Howard, Erika Zaranov; Boys: Albert Amato, Tom Curley, 
Vernon Hammer, Harold Murray, Sid Salzer, Castle Williams; The Pages: Evelyn Eaton, Warren Eaton, 
Patricia Roe, Alice Fitzsimmons, Raymond Roe, John Roemele, Leonard Cursio; The Girls: Virginia Al- 
len, Dorothy Atkins, Jeannette Bradley, Kay Cameron, Helen Cole, Miriam Curtis, Denise Denning, Rose 
Gale, Dorothy Graves, Marion Heemsath, Joyce Johnson, Adele Jurgens, Helene Louise, Patricia Martin, 
Austra Neiman, Wilma Roelof, Tanya Sanina, Peggy Seel, Rose Tyrrell, Elsa Walbridge, Finette Walker, 
Janice Winter; The Boys: Bruce Barclay, Robert Burns, Jack Donaldson, George Herndon, Buddy Hertelle, 
Jay Hunter, James Keogan, Leslie Kingdon, Robert Lewis, Jules Mann, Philip Mann, Jack Millard, John 
Moore, Mickey Moore, Fred Nay, Michael James, David Preston, Victor Pullman, Jerry Bruce, Bob Schultz, 
Vernon Tanner, Norman Van Emburgh, Gil White, Gilbert Wilson, Jack Whitney; The Martinique Or- 
chestra: Reuben Cohen, James Flood, Wilbur Kutz, Seymour Mann, Joseph Pergola, Jack Rosenmerkel 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in a mythical kingdom. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Our Crown” (aka “National Anthem”) (Company); “We're Off to Feathermore” (Melville Cooper, 
Mary Boland, Charles Walters, Margaret Adams); “Why Shouldn’t I?” (Margaret Adams); “Entrance of Eric” 
(The Satellites, Derek Williams); “The Kling-Kling Bird on the Divi-Divi Tree” (Derek Williams, The Satel- 
lites); “When Love Comes Your Way” (Derek Williams, Margaret Adams); “What a Nice Municipal Park” 
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(The Satellites; danced by Jack Whitney, Boys and Girls); “When Me, Mowgli, Love” (Mark Plant); “Gather 
Ye Autographs While Ye May” (The Satellites); “My Loulou” (Ensemble); “Begin the Beguine” (June Knight; 
danced by June Knight and Charles Walters), “Recitative” (aka “Good Moming, Miss Standing”) (May Boley, 
The Satellites); “My Most Intimate Friend” (May Boley); “A Picture of Me without You” (sung and danced 
by June Knight and Charles Walters); “Ev’rybod-ee Who’s Anybod-ee” (The Satellites); “The Masque: The 
Judgment of Paris” (danced by June Knight; Paris: David Preston; Hera: Kay Cameron; Pallas Athena: Rose 
Gale; Aphrodite: June Knight) (“The Masque: The Judgment of Paris” was a sequence of four numbers: (a) 
“The Entrance of Paris”; (b) “Hera’s Dance”; (c) “Pallas Athene”; and (d) “Aphrodite’s Dance”; the latter was 
the only part of the sequence that included a lyric}; “Swing That Swing” (Company) 

Act Two: “Sunday Morning, Breakfast Time” (The Footmen); “Mr. and Mrs. Smith” (Mary Boland, Melville 
Cooper, Charles Walters, Margaret Adams, June Knight, May Boley, Derek Williams, Mark Plant), “Gay 
Little Wives” (aka “Tired Little Wives” and “Six Little Wives”) and “To Get Away” (The Satellites), 
Opening Dance Scene Three (Ensemble}; Dance (Dorothy Fox}; “Me and Marie” (Melville Cooper, Mary 
Boland); “When Love Comes Your Way” (reprise) (Margaret Adams); “Just One of Those Things” (sung 
and danced by June Knight and Charles Walters), “Our Crown” (reprise) (The Guardsmen); “Jubilee Pre- 
sentation” (Company); “Our Crown” (reprise) (Company) 


Moss Hart’s book for Jubilee was a sardonic look at celebrity-mania from the perspectives of royalty, 
society, show business performers, and commoners, and it was complemented by one of Cole Porter’s most 
ambitious scores, a witty and melodic cornucopia of songs that are among his finest achievements. 

The musical boasted a stunning physical production designed by Jo Mielziner, lavish costumes by Irene 
Sharaff and Connie DePinna, a lighting design by Hassard Short, striking choreography by Albertina Rasch 
and Tony DeMarco, and a large cast that included the deliciously imperious Mary Boland (as Queen Kather- 
ine, aka Katie}, the dithery Melville Cooper (as King Henry, aka Hank), Charles Walters (Prince James), Mar- 
garet Adams (Princess Diana), Derek Williams (debonair playwright and songwriter Eric Dare), Mark Plant 
(movie star Charles Rausmiller, aka Mowgli), June Knight (nightclub entertainer Karen O’Kane), and even a 
fourteen-year-old Montgomery Clift in his Broadway debut (as Prince Peter, one of the royal couple’s younger 
sons}. But for all its verbal and musical delights, its magnificent decor, and its ingratiating cast, the musical 
closed just short of a five-month run and didn’t return its investment. 

The early closing has sometimes been blamed on Boland’s premature departure from the show, but as 
wonderful as she undoubtedly was (her supporting roles in such films as The Women and Pride and Prejudice 
are testaments to her unique comic flair of embodying haughty grandeur), she wasn’t a headliner of the Jolson- 
Cantor-and-Durante variety, and it seems somewhat unlikely that the musical was so dependent upon her 
that it couldn’t sell tickets without her name above the title. The show’s closing must have been a crushing 
disappointment for those associated with it, for here was a truly first-class musical, one of the finest of the 
era, a caviar-and-champagne concoction of dazzling songs, amusing situations, and over-the-top characters, 
some of whom were patterned after such celebrities of the day as Noel Coward, Elsa Maxwell, and Johnny 
Weissmuller. 

Hart’s wry book created a world where the royals are impressed with Hollywood, stage, and nightclub 
performers; where ordinary citizens are in awe of both the royals and entertainers (and not necessarily in 
that order); and where both royals and celebrities are surrounded by The Satellites, an aptly named group of 
hangers-on who hover about and praise the glamorous goings-on. In “Ev’rybod-ee Who’s Anybod-ee,” the Sat- 
ellites note that when attending a party one’s most “solemn” duty is “to see” and “be seen,” and in another 
song they warn the uninitiated to “Gather Ye Autographs While Ye May.” The Satellites have collected the 
signatures of all the “latest immortals” (such as Toscanini and Josephine), but there’s a “dirty rumor” that 
Rausmiller, the movie actor who plays the jungle man Mowgli in an ongoing series of jungle epics, can’t write, 
and (except for Winnie the Pooh and Ballyhoo) can barely read. (Rausmiller and his Mowgli were of course 
inspired by Johnny Weissmuller and Tarzan.) 

Moreover, the effusive Eva Standing (the Elsa Maxwell character, played by May Boley) speaks only in 
italics and in song exclaims that everyone (that is, everyone who counts} is “My Most Intimate Friend” and 
all are invited to her parties, including George Gershwin (who has promised not to play the piano), “Amy” 
MacPherson (she and Amy are “so intimate” with God), and Gertrude Stein (“of course”). 

Porter’s memorable score was about twice the length for the average Broadway musical, with a total of 
thirty-two separate musical sequences, some of them expansive pieces such as “The Kling-Kling Bird on the 
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Divi-Divi Tree” and the octet “Mr. and Mrs. Smith.” Two standards emerged: the bittersweet “Begin the Be- 
guine” was a heart-rending lament over lost love and the jaunty “Just One of Those Things” was a nonchalant 
kiss-off to a momentary affair. Other delightful moments in the score were James and Karen’s “A Picture of 
Me without You” (a tongue-twisting variation of “You’re the Top”); Diana’s lovely lament “Why Shouldn’t 
I?”; and Katie and Hank’s irresistible Gay Nineties—styled “Me and Marie,” a bicycle-built-for-two bandstand 
number that stopped the show. 

The story centered on the royal family of a mythical kingdom, all of whom are bored and looking for a bit 
of fun prior to the period leading up to the king’s Jubilee celebration. They dread spending time at their coun- 
try castle, Feathermore, where if one gets tired of listening to the radio, one can always turn it off, look out 
the window, and listen to the rain. So the royals decide to follow their whims and go incognito among their 
subjects. Although he can never quite master magic tricks and bores everyone to death when he attempts 
them, all King Hank wants to do is go out among the masses and entertain them with his legerdemain. And 
Queen Katie is movie mad. At the beginning of the musical, when the solemn and dignified Presentation 
Night at Court is over and the ambassadors, their ladies, and the members of the cabinet have withdrawn 
(including the prime minister, whom Katie always addresses as “Fruity”}, Katie remains on the throne, whips 
out a movie magazine, tells Hank to “get a load of this,” and shows him a photo of the handsome, muscular, 
and almost naked Rausmiller/Mowgli. In the meantime, Prince James and Princess Diana are in search of 
romance, he in carnal pursuit of singer and dancer Karen O’Kane, and she after Eric Dare, a Noel Coward type 
whom one suspects would be more likely to prefer the prince. 

In disguise, Hank performs magic tricks for passersby in a public park, where in the song “What a Nice 
Municipal Park,” his subjects catalog the park’s delights: you can walk on the grass, you can swim “abso- 
lutely stark,” and you needn’t wait until dark to make love under the trees. Katie meets Rausmiller/Mowsgli 
(who nicknames her “Butch”), and in “When Me, Mowgli, Love” he explains that while he may not know 
much about Elsa Maxwell and Emily Post, he excels at lovemaking. In fact, when he indulges in his favor- 
ite sport, the tourists grab their binoculars to watch him perform, Will Hays says his technique is quite the 
“roughest,” and even the elephants gather ringside to see Mowgli in amorous action. 

Princess Diana meets the dashing Eric Dare, the Cowardy character who dashes off hit songs, operettas, 
and plays at breakneck speed and who always has a decided opinion on everything (his assessment of the 
world: it’s a “sweet little planet”). At the chic Nicodemus Bar, the Satellites welcome him in song (“Entrance 
of Eric”) and then he describes his recent around-the-world trip (“The Kling-Kling Bird on the Divi-Divi 
Tree”). And to Diana he sings the ballad “When Love Comes Your Way” from his forthcoming operetta (the 
number is Porter’s sly parody of the typical Coward love song). (Porter also spoofed Coward in the amusing 
“What Am I to Do?” when The Man Who Came to Dinner required a musical moment for the comedy’s 
Coward-like character Beverly Carlton.) 

As for Prince James, he meets Karen and they begin a torrid affair. They introduce the musical’s two most 
enduring numbers: at the Café Martinique, Karen sings “Begin the Beguine,” and then she and James dance 
the beguine (with special choreography arranged by Tony DeMarco), and later when it looks as though it’s 
time for the hot affair to cool down, their duet “Just One of Those Things” explains the situation. The beguine 
sequence offered one of Mielziner’s most striking visual delights. Karen is seen alone on the Martinique’s 
dance floor as she sings the brooding ballad, and, taking a cue from the song’s lyric about tropical splendor, 
she’s framed by huge movable panels of tropical leaves, each one about fifteen feet in height. When she fin- 
ishes the song, the leaves disappear and the interior of the Martinique materializes to reveal couples seated 
at tables. And then Karen and James begin the beguine. 

Once everyone’s had their personal jubilee, they return to the castle to resume their royal duties. At the 
official Jubilee Honors, Hank names Rausmiller the Commissioner of Aquatics, an office that will be under 
Katie’s direct supervision; he knights Eric, much to Diana’s delight because now the playwright will be 
around the castle more often; and because Hank has requested that Karen dance at his Jubilee, James can rest 
assured that because of the command performance Karen will become a court favorite and will often play the 
Palace. Even Eva Standing is honored, and is named Commissioner of Royal Functions. As for Hank, he closes 
the Jubilee Honors with the announcement that he’ll perform a “little trick” with a piece of string. As the 
court watches (and watches], Hank tries (and tries), but he just can’t pull it off, and finally in desperation Ka- 
tie closes the ceremony—and the musical—by commanding that “somebody” start up the national anthem. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Jubilee was a “rapturous masquerade,” the “aristocrat of 
American festivals,” and a “tapestry of show-shop delights.” Mielziner’s décor made the musical “fit com- 
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pany for magnificos,” the costumes were “extraordinarily varied” with “stunning beauty,” and as a result 


the evening was “a visual masterpiece” and “a light-stepping parade of splendor.” Porter’s score was “jaunty, 
versatile and imaginative,” and Atkinson singled out “The Kling-Kling Bird on the Divi-Divi Tree” (for “pat- 
ter singing”), “What a Nice Municipal Park” and “Ev’rybod-ee Who’s Anybod-ee” (for “general revelry”), 
“Sunday Morning, Breakfast Time” (for “glee singing”), “The Judgment of Paris” (for “ancient choristry”], 
“When Me, Mowsli, Love” (for “doggerel burlesque”), and “Begin the Beguine” (for “exotic originality”). As 
for Boland, her performance was a “carnival of comic delights.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said he hoped the “heart-warming and beautiful” musical would run 
“forever” because it was “so nice.” He noted that Porter’s lyrics were designed to please “perhaps eighteen 
people,” and Porter’s score was “better than he knows” because some of his most “valuable” music was “hid- 
den” in “incidental choruses.” The sets and costumes were fresh with an “almost heartbreaking simplicity,” 
and the choreography was “nostalgic” in its “simplicity” and made him “glad that people can still hop and 
skip and jump.” 

An unsigned review in Time said for “design and color” the costumes surpassed “anything so far seen 
on Broadway,” but the critic felt the songs and the show’s humor were “less successful.” However, “Begin 
the Beguine” was a “sinuous” dance, and “A Picture of Me without You” would probably “replace” Porter's 
“You're the Top” in “the hearts of parodists.” 

During preproduction, “Sing ‘Jubilee’” was cut, and during the tryout, “There’s Nothing Like Swim- 
ming” (for the Queen, Mowgli, and the boys) was dropped. The Complete Lyrics of Cole Porter indicates that 
“Yours,” which was cut during preproduction and originally had been intended for Porter’s unproduced mu- 
sical Ever Yours (written during 1933 and 1934), isn’t the same song as “I’m Yours” from You Never Know 
(but note that the two songs share much of the same lyric). “When Love Comes Your Way” had first been 
introduced by Gertrude Lawrence during the tryout of Porter’s 1933 London musical Nymph Errant, but was 
dropped prior to the West End premiere (later, the song was considered for a spot in Ever Yours). 

Complete Lyrics also notes that “My Loulou” wasn’t listed in the program until two days after the New 
York premiere, but was apparently always part of the score and was heard at the beginning of the scene at 
the Café Martinique; although “To Get Away” wasn’t listed in the program, it seems to have been part of 
the “Gay Little Wives” sequence; and “Just One of Those Things” is not the same song as the “Just One 
of Those Things” that had been cut from the tryout of The New Yorkers, where it had been performed by 
Frances Williams. 

When Boland left the production, she was succeeded by Laura Hope Crews, who a few years later would 
enjoy cinematic immortality when she created the role of Aunt Pittypat in Gone with the Wind. 

Porter privately recorded nine songs from the musical (“A Picture of Me without You,” “Entrance of 
Eric,” “The Kling-Kling Bird on the Divi-Divi Tree,” “When Love Comes Your Way,” “What a Nice Mu- 
nicipal Park,” “When Me, Mowsgli, Love,” “Ev’rybod-ee Who’s Anybod-ee,” “Sunday Morning, Breakfast 
Time,” and “Me and Marie”), and these along with six songs from three other Porter musicals were re- 
leased as Cole by Columbia Records (LP # KS-31456). These nine songs (along with thirteen from Can-Can, 
which includes five unused songs) were released on CD as Cole Sings Porter (Koch International Classics 
# 3-7171-2H1). 

Cole Porter Revisited Volume IV (CD # PSCD-117) includes “My Most Intimate Friend” and “My Lou- 
lou”; Volume V (# PSCD-122) includes “When Love Comes Your Way”; and The Broadway Musicals of 1935 
(Bayview Records CD # RNBW-034) includes “Just One of Those Things,” “Why Shouldn’t I?,” and “Begin 
the Beguine.” 

In 2004, PS Classics announced that one of its upcoming projects was a studio cast recording of Jubilee, 
but sadly the recording never materialized. At the time, the company also announced that studio cast albums 
of Whoopee and Spring Is Here were in the works, and these too never came to fruition. 

The lyrics for the used and unused songs are included in The Complete Lyrics of Cole Porter. 

Both an early script (dated July 17, 1935) and the flyer of the musical’s Boston tryout give the show’s title 
as Jubilee!, but by the time the production reached New York the exclamation point had been dropped (but 
throughout his review, Benchley referred to the musical as Jubilee!). 

There was no film version of Jubilee, but a few of its songs are well represented in the movies: “Begin the 
Beguine” was memorably danced by Fred Astaire and Eleanor Powell in Broadway Melody of 1940, and was 
also in Hers to Hold (1943), Night and Day (1946), and De-Lovely (2004); “Just One of Those Things” was 
heard in Panama Hattie (1942), Night and Day (1946), Lullaby of Broadway (1951), The Jazz Singer (1953), 
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Young at Heart (1955), Can-Can (1960), At Long Last Love (1975), and De-Lovely (2004); and “A Picture of 
Me without You” was featured in Paper Moon (1973) and At Long Last Love (1975). 


STRIP GIRL 


Theatre: Longacre Theatre 

Opening Date: October 19, 1935; Closing Date: November 16, 1935 

Performances: 33 

Play: Henry Rosendahl 

Song: In a pre-opening article about the play, the New York Times reported that Mayo Methot would perform 
a song in the production, but no title was given (lyric by Jill Rainsford and music by Harry Archer). The 
play also included incidental music played by Marty Beck’s Orchestra and conducted by Sol Bomser. 

Direction: Jose Ruben; Producer: L. Lawrence Weber; Scenery: Cirker and Robbins; Costumes and Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Sol Bomser 

Cast: C. Norman Hammond (Satchel Pants), Paul Morton (Straight Man), Mayo Methot (Dixie Potter), Edwin 
Redding (Stage Manager), Doris Packer (Peaches Moran}, Dick Wallace (Leonard Potter), Seymour Gross 
(Bellhop), Walter Gilbert (Wells Carter), Julia Steger (Rose-Marie), Howard Sydney (First Detective}, Al- 
bert McWilliams (Second Detective}, William Nugent (Third Detective), Frederick Malcolm (Magistrate}, 
Frederick Raymond (Court Attendant}, Robert Le Sueur (Doctor Griffith), Helen Shields (Nurse), Edna 
West (Jail Matron), Ruth Abbott (Helen Meighen), Frank McNellis (Larry Stevens), Al Raymond (Schultz], 
Emmett Rogers (Lex), James Lewis (Homer), Dwight Goodwin (Peter), Worthington L. Romaine (Waiter)], 
George Rossum (Head Waiter), Joan Oates (Lex’s Girl), Katharine Sheridan (Homer’s Girl), Elaine Blauvelt 
(Peter’s Girl), Franklin Heller (Hotel Waiter) 

The play was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City. 


Originally titled Strip Woman, Henry Rosendahl’s play with music Strip Girl was a fast flop that lasted 
one month. The title role of Dixie Potter was played by Mayo (Jane) Methot, a stripper with a heart of gold 
who also has a drinking problem that stems from her young brother’s death by cancer, whom she had been 
supporting through school. She soon decides to help another young man, which causes her lover to become 
jealous. But the latter realizes Dixie’s interest in the fellow is the result of charitable impulses, and so he and 
Dixie decide to marry. 

The play included at least one song (with lyric by Jill Rainsford and music by Harry Archer), which was 
sung by Methot. The evening also included incidental music by Marty Beck’s Orchestra, which was con- 
ducted by Sol Bomser. 

In a phrase similar to the one he’d later use in his review of the original production of Richard Rodgers 
and Lorenz Hart’s Pal Joey, Brooks Atkinson in the Times said “you cannot draw sweet water from a poisoned 
well.” The play was “intolerably offensive,” and he stated that Strip Girl proved that “a bad subject badly 
treated by bad playwriting results in a bad play.” (It appears that Atkinson really disliked the play.) A few 
nights later another drama about burlesque opened on Broadway, Robert Rossen’s The Body Beautiful. This 
one lasted four performances, but Atkinson said that in comparison to Strip Girl “the new research work into 
hanky-panky is practically literate.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the play’s “novel idea” was about “a burlesque queen sending a 
paperhanger through Amherst,” and he said this was “certainly novel—you must admit that.” The show had 
“plenty of good wisecracks” as well as Methot “with and without clothes.” But the trouble was you could 
never tell whether the playwright “was kidding or not,” and as a result lines meant to be serious got laughs. 
An unsigned review in Time reported that the show contained “some of the toughest talk heard on the Broad- 
way stage this season.” But beside the tough talk and Methot’s performance, the “loose” and “undigested” 
story offered “practically nothing else.” 

In 1938, Methot became Mrs. Humphrey Bogart, the third of the actor’s four wives. Earlier, she had ap- 
peared in Vincent Youmans’s 1929 musical Great Day where she introduced the standard “More Than You 
Know.” 


“ 
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THE PROVINCETOWN FOLLIES 


“AN INTIMATE REVUE” 


Theatre: Provincetown Playhouse 

Opening Date: November 3, 1935; Closing Date: December 7, 1935 (see below for more information) 

Performances: 46 (or 63; see below) 

Sketches: George K. Arthur, Billy Greene, Frederick Herendeen, Beatrice Kay, Gwynn Langdon, Barrie Oliver, 
and Mary Schaeffer 

Lyrics: Sylvan Green, Frederick Herendeen, Stanley Holloway, Arthur Jones, and Gwynn Langdon 

Music: Sylvan Green, Arthur Jones, Trevor Jones, Mary Schaeffer, and Dave Stamper 

Direction: Lee Morrison; Producer: The Greenwich Musical Guild, Inc.; Choreography: Mary Read; Scenery: 
John Plumer Ludlum; Costumes: Mahieu, Strauss March Corp., and Gartner & Matern Co.; Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Uncredited 

Cast: Barrie Oliver, Beatrice Kay, Billy Greene, Wood Hawkins, Phyllis Austen, Cyril Smith, Eileen Graves, 
Marie Alvarez, Theodore Stanhope, The Bernays, The London Four; Mary Read’s Girls: Jane Prescott, 
Evelyn Clarke, Suzanne Jane, Dolly Zollo, Yvette Andre, Peggy Burke, Elinore Warnock, Helen Moss, 
Valerie Valenne, Margo Zollo 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Act One: Barrie Oliver; “Macdougal Street” (lyric and music by Sylvan Green] (First Artist: Beatrice Kay; Sec- 
ond Artist: Billy Greene; Third Artist: Wood Hawkins; Fourth Artist: Phyllis Austen; Fifth Artist: Cyril 
Smith; Sixth Artist: Eileen Graves; A Customer: Barrie Oliver); “The Dancing Debutantes” (Mary Read's 
Girls); “Contest Winner” (sketch) (The Man: Barrie Oliver; The Winner: Marie Alvarez); “Keeping the 
Man” (sketch/monologue) (Barrie Oliver); “A Spanish Shawl” (lyric by Gwynn Langdon, music by Sylvan 
Green) (Phyllis Austen, Mary Read’s Girls); “Jui-Jitsu” (sketch by George K. Arthur) (The Student: Barrie 
Oliver; The Friend: Theodore Stanhope; Policeman: Billy Greene); “Feeling Good” (lyricist and composer 
unknown) and “Heat Wave” (As Thousands Cheer, 1933; lyric and music by Irving Berlin) (Beatrice Kay); 
“Riverman” (lyric and music by Mary Schaeffer) (Riverman: Wood Hawkins; Other Rivermen: The Lon- 
don Four; Ensemble: Mary Read’s Girls); “The Last Train” (sketch) (Information Clerk: Theodore Stan- 
hope; The Commuter: Billy Greene}; “New Words to an Old Love Song” (lyric by Frederick Herendeen, 
music by Dave Stamper) (Phyllis Austen and Wood Hawkins} (sequence included solo dances by Yvette 
Andre and Valerie Valenne and a dance by Mary Read’s Girls), “Albert” (lyric by Stanley Holloway, music 
by Sylvan Green) (Cyril Smith); “Porky Done His Best” (aka “Poor Porky”) (lyric by Frederick Herendeen, 
music by Sylvan Green) (Bess: Beatrice Kay; Minister: Wood Hawkins; Porky: Wood Hawkins; Four Pall- 
bearers: The London Four; Hirshwin: Barrie Oliver; Bess’s Friend: Phyllis Austen; The Mourners: Mary 
Read’s Girls) 

Act Two: “Rain Over Manhattan” (lyric and music by Arthur Jones) (Lonesome Girl: Phyllis Austen; Boys 
Next Door: The London Four; Dancer: Jane Prescott; Girls: As Themselves); “I’m a Professional Now” 
(lyric and music by Sylvan Green) (Beatrice Kay); “Hell” (sketch) (The Devil: Cyril Smith; The Advertising 
Man: Billy Greene; Jumbo Girl: Marie Alvarez); “Rhythm Made a Success of Me” (Barrie Oliver, Girls), 
“Dancing Dream” (lyric and music by Mary Schaeffer) (Wood Hawkins, The Bernays)]; “Waterloo” (lyric 
by Stanley Holloway, composer uncredited) (Cyril Smith); “Night Club” (lyric by Frederick Herendeen, 
music by Dave Stamper) (Bartender: Theodore Stanhope; A Late Arrival: Beatrice Kay); “She’s in Again” 
(Marie Alvarez)—{1} Garbo: Barrie Oliver and (2) “Rhythm in My Bones” (Barrie Oliver, Girls); “Children’s 
Sour” (sketch by Billy Greene and Beatrice Kay) (Mother: Eileen Graves; Mother’s Friend: Billy Greene; 
The Brat: Beatrice Kay); “Push Over for Love” (Barrie Oliver); “Red Sails in the Sunset” (lyric by James 
Kennedy, music by Hugh Williams) (Phyllis Austen, Barrie Oliver, Beatrice Kay, Wood Hawkins, Billy 
Greene, Marie Alvarez, Cyril Smith, Eileen Graves, The London Four, Mary Read’s Girls) 


The Provincetown Follies opened on Sunday November 3, 1935, and the New York Times reported that 
the self-described “intimate” revue at the newly refurbished Provincetown Playhouse would play nine per- 
formances weekly at a $2.75 top. On November 2.7, the Times noted that the show planned to transfer to a 
Broadway house during the week of December 9, but on December 5 the newspaper stated the revised edition 
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of the revue would continue performances on the evening of December 5 at the Provincetown Playhouse (and 
not at an uptown theatre). And then on Monday, December 9, the Times reported that the revue had closed 
the previous Saturday (December 7) but would reopen when it transferred to a Broadway venue during the 
week of December 23. 

However, there was no Broadway production, and it seems the show ran for just the period November 
3—December 7. If so, the revue would have played forty-six performances, but at least five sources (including 
Best Plays and the International Broadway Database [IBDB]) gives the total showings at sixty-three. The IBDB 
indicates the revue closed “circa 12/19/35,” and another source states the revue played “two months.” 

Today, The Provincetown Follies would be classified as an Off-Broadway show, but during the era many 
downtown productions were included as part of the Broadway season, and for the 1935-1936 Best Plays an- 
nual, the show was listed along with Smile at Me, At Home Abroad, and other revues of the season. 

The revue kidded Porgy and Bess (which had opened a month earlier) and Lillian Hellman’s drama The 
Children’s Hour (which had opened a year earlier but was still running when The Provincetown Follies pre- 
miered). The spoof of Gershwin’s opera was titled “Porky Done His Best” (aka “Poor Porky”), and one of its 
characters was named “Hirshwin.” The Hellman play was satirized as “Children’s Sour.” 

J.K.H. in the Times said the revue followed “the trial-and-error method,” and explained that the “error” 
was the show itself and the “trial” was that experienced by the audience. The blackout sketches were “a 
little dim at the edges,” the satire was “heavy-handed,” and Beatrice Kay was given “a trio of insistently arch 
ballads.” 

Barrie Oliver seems to have written most of his own material, and although Trevor Jones was listed in 
the program as one of the evening’s composers, it’s unclear what his contributions were. Note that Stanley 
Holloway wrote the lyric for “Waterloo” (composer unknown) and the lyric for “Albert” (music by Sylvan 
Green); Holloway had previously written sketches about a character named Albert, and for the current revue 
it seems that Albert was depicted in song rather than sketch. 

The revue’s final number “Red Sails in the Sunset” wasn’t credited, but is presumably the evergreen with 
lyric by James Kennedy and music by Hugh Williams. The song was recorded at least twice during the weeks 
preceding the opening of The Provincetown Follies, and it’s unclear if the ballad was written specifically for 
the production or was interpolated into the score. 

In September 1936, the Times reported that the revue’s director, Lee Morrison, would coproduce another 
revue titled The Provincetown Follies, which would open in Philadelphia in October; the newspaper later 
noted that the pre-Broadway engagement would open in late November and that its lyricist and composer was 
Charles Basil-Dean. In March 1938 the paper noted Morrison planned to present The Provincetown Follies 
on Broadway during the late spring as a book musical with music by Arthur Jones and “libretto and lyrics by 
parties not named.” In May 1938, the Times reported that the “book-revue” was now titled Late in August 
(with a book by Norman Zeno), with a first act set in Greenwich Village and the second in Provincetown. 
Morrison said he was “negotiating” with Willie and Eugene Howard to appear in the show, but the agent for 
the Howard brothers said the negotiations were “temporarily off.” What seems to be the last mention of an- 
other Provincetown Follies occurred in August 1939 when the Times said the revue would open at the Wharf 
Theatre in Provincetown in mid-August with direction by Arthur Pierson. 


JUMBO 


Theatre: The Hippodrome 

Opening Date: November 16, 1935; Closing Date: April 18, 1936 

Performances: 233 

Book: Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 

Lyrics: Lorenz Hart 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

Direction: Production staged by John Murray Anderson; book directed by George Abbott; Producer: Billy 
Rose; Choreography: Equestrian, Acrobatic, and Aerial Ballets by Allan K. Foster; Rhythmic Movement 
and Dance Impressions by Marjery Fielding; Scenery: Production and the New Hippodrome designed by 
Albert Johnson; Costumes: Raoul Pene du Bois; giant spangled clown and masks designed by Raoul Pene 
du Bois and executed by Remo Bufano; other masks and other costumes by Wynn; masks and animals 
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executed by Remo Bufano,; other costumes designed by James Reynolds; other costumes, uniforms, and 
modern clothes by Brooks Costume Co.; Lighting: Electrical installation and additional mechanical ef- 
fects under supervision of Carlton Winckler; Musical Direction: Paul Whiteman 

Cast: Bob Lawrence (Mr. Ball), A. P. Kaye (Mr. Jellico), Tom Lomas (First Artist], Fred Spear (Second Artist], 
Poodles Hanneford (“Poodles,” The Ringmaster}, Arthur Sinclair (John A. Considine), Ray Miller (First 
Razorback), Gloria Grafton (Mickey Considine), W. J. McCarthy (Matthew Mulligan), Donald Novis (Matt 
Mulligan Jr.), Dave Adams (Second Razorback), George Watts (United States Marshall), Jimmy Durante 
(Claudius B. Bowers), Henry LaMarr (Flanagan), Willard Dashiell (Auctioneer), Sybil Elaine (Little Girl], 
Donald Black (Chief of Police), Phillip Wood (Mr. Piper), Gene Greenlaw (Sweeney), Walter Lewis (McCar- 
thy), John Kuebler (Reilly), A. Robins, and “Big Rosie” (Jumbo); The Show Girls: Anita Arden, Aina Con- 
stant, Madeline Ecklund, Maurine Holmes, Mildred Hughes, Carlotta Mann, Gayle Mellott, Julie Sterling, 
Ethel Summerville; The Dancers: Evelyn Bonefine, Dorothy Bradshaw, Violet Carson, Gloria Claire, Vyna 
Dale, Betty De Elmo, Margaret Donahue, Virginia Donahue, Joan Gray, Tilda Getze, Billie Joyce, Patricia 
Knight, Charlotte Lorraine, Lela Manor, Lila Manor, Edwina Steele; The Allan K. Foster Girls: Nancy 
Antoine, Florence Belair, Mickey Elbert, Vivian Francis, Mona Gray, Betty Harris, Dorothy Keller, Gladys 
Lorraine, Josephine Martin, Kathryn McDonald, Virginia Moore, Lillian Sherry, Gwen Stader, Barbara Stu- 
art, Dorothy Warren, Effie Winter, Mae Winter; Henderson’s Singing Razorbacks: David Adams, Edward 
Angelery, Allen Bennett, William Berrns, Theodore Daniels, Daniel Dansby, Lipman Duckat (later known 
as Larry Douglas), Lynn Eldredge, Phillip Eppens, William Freeman, Roger Gerry, Eugene Greenlaw, Julius 
Johnson, Robert Johnson, Joseph Kaplan, John Kuebler, Henry LaMarr, Jack Leslie, Walter Lewis, Rudolph 
Mattson, Ray Miller, J. H. Pendergrast, Jack Phillips, Claude Ratliff, Carol Tolle, Howard Urbach, Herbert 
Waldman, Merrit Wells, Solon West, Arnold Wilson, Clifford Whitcomb, Victor Young; Others: Dave Bal- 
lard, Barbette, Jack Barnes, Tom Breen, Helen Brooks, William Brooks, Helene Brown, Joe Caplan, William 
Dashiell, Albert Dewbery, Charles de Camo, Josie DeMotte, William Ferry, France, Grace Elizabeth Hann- 
eford, Helen Harvey, Harry Jackson Sr., Harry Jackson Jr., Mary Jackson, Tiny Kline, Karl Kosicsky, Sonny 
Lang, Arthur LaFleur, Ed LaNole, Helen LaNole, Minnie LaPell, Edna Lee, Jim Mandy, Victoria Miller, 
Frances McMasters, Olivette, Jack Pickford, Claude Ratliff, Robert Reano, William Selig, Arthur Sherwood, 
Takayama (also spelled as Tokayama in program), Tyana, Frances Van Ritter, Litri Wagner; also, Camilla’s 
Birds, Stanley’s Bears, The Lomas Troupe, The Lenze Duo, The Nagyfys, The Stonleys, and The Kimris 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time at John Considine’s Wonder Show. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Over and Over Again” (Bob Lawrence, Henderson’s Singing Razorbacks; The Ringmaster: Poodles 
Hanneford; The Bareback Rider: Grace Elizabeth Hanneford; The Iron-Jaw Man: Arthur LaFleur; The Jug- 
gler: Takayama; The Clown: A. Robins; The Contortionist: William Ferry; The Wire-Walker and Aerialist: 
Barbette; The Loop-the-Loop Girl: Minnie LaPell; The Trapeze Girls: Helen Harvey and Victoria Miller; 
The Girl in the Cannon: Helen Brooks; Camilla’s Birds; Stanley’s Bears; The Allan K. Foster Girls), “The 
Circus Is on Parade” (Henderson’s Singing Razorbacks, The Artists of the Circus); “The Most Beautiful 
Girl in the World” (Donald Novis, Gloria Grafton); “Musical Ride” (The Allan K. Foster Girls); Dr. Oster- 
meier’s Doheos (“The Most Beautiful Horse in the World”); “Laugh” (Jimmy Durante with A. Robins; The 
Golfer: Allen Bennett; The Koo-Koo: Jack Barnes; The Horse: Albert Dewbery; The Woodpecker: William 
Selig; The Kangaroo: Joseph Caplan and Margaret Donahue; The See-Saw: Ray Miller; The Rube: Eugene 
Greenlaw; The Four-Armed Man: William Ferry; The Cop: Robert Reano; The Man in the Fish Bowl: 
Sonny Lang; The Upside-Down Man: William Brooks; The Elephant: Claude Ratliff, William Freeman, 
and Karl Kosicsky; The Allan K. Foster Girls); “My Romance” (Donald Novis, Gloria Grafton]; “Little 
Girl Blue” (Gloria Grafton; The Child: Sybil Elaine; The Coachman: Karl Kosicsky; The Postillions: Litri 
Wagner and Helen Brooks; The Mistress of the Ring: Frances Van Ritter; The Clown: A. Robins; The Jug- 
gler: Tokayama; The Aerialists: France and Minnie LaPell; The Iron-Jaw Man: Arthur LaFleur; The Stilt 
Men: The Lomas Troupe; The Iron-Jaw Girls: Helene Brown, Helen Harvey, Edna Lee, Frances McMasters, 
Victoria Miller, Litri Wagner; Tight-Rope Walkers, Tumblers, Silver Grooms, Crystal Clowns, Hender- 
son’s Singing Razorbacks} 
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Act Two: “The Song of the Roustabouts” (Henderson’s Singing Razorbacks); “Women” (Jimmy Durante, with 
Barbette, The Allan K. Foster Girls, Dancers); “Memories of Madison Square Garden” (P. T. Barnum: Wil- 
lard Dashiell; The Giant: Dave Ballard; General Tom Thumb: Karl Kosicsky; The Bareback Rider: Josie 
DeMotte; The Juggler: Tom Breen; The Dog Trainer: Charles de Camo; The Acrobats: The Lenze Duo; 
The Frog: William Ferry; The Fire-Eaters: The Nagyfys; The Iron-Skull Man: Jim Mandy; The Punching- 
Bag Artist: Olivette; The Strong Woman: Tyana; The Man on the Tables: Jack Pickford; On the Revolv- 
ing Ladders: Ed and Helen LaNole; The Axe-Thrower: Harry Jackson Sr.; The Target: Mary Jackson; The 
Whipsnapper: Harry Jackson Jr.; The Aerialist: Arthur Sherwood; The Slide for Life Girl: Tiny Kline; 
“Diavolo” (Bob Lawrence and Henderson’s Singing Razorbacks with The Stonleys and The Kimris); “The 
Circus Wedding” (The Entire Company and The Menagerie] 


Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s Jumbo lived up to its name, for here was one of the biggest shows of 
the era, a circus musical to end them all, a gargantuan carnival that combined circus acts with musical com- 
edy brio. Producer Billy Rose gutted the legendary Hippodrome and hired scenic designer Albert Johnson to 
transform it into a magical revolving stage that depicted a one-ring circus arena where audiences could watch 
the action on what Robert Benchley in the New Yorker described as “luxurious” seats. It seems that Rose 
spared no expense to make the audience comfortable (no bleachers, here) and a program note even assured 
those playgoers who visited the downstairs animal exhibit (the “Jumbo Menagerie”) that they would see that 
“in addition to the scrupulous cleansing of the animal quarters,” the air was “kept fresh and wholesome” by 
special vaporizers and sprays. 

The size of the show was truly spectacular, with lavish décor, acres of costumes, and both human and 
animal casts, including the elephant Big Rosie, who played the title role. One jaw-dropping sequence included 
the visit of a gigantic puppet-like clown that appeared to be about five-stories high, and who was surrounded 
by a few smaller ones (of perhaps only three stories), and all of them were surrounded by dozens of chorus 
members and by Big Rosie, who looked about the size of a puppy when compared to the enormous clown. 
Another stunning image accompanied the song “Little Girl Blue,” which closed the first act. Here, the hero- 
ine Mickey Considine (Gloria Grafton) fantasizes about her childhood, and amid a scheme of blue lighting 
complemented by blue-tinted décor a host of circus performers materialized, including jugglers, aerialists, 
men on stilts, tight-rope walkers, tumblers, and clowns. 

Advertisements popped up around New York that advised everyone to shush because Jumbo was in re- 
hearsal. In fact, rehearsals began in June and the premiere was set for Labor Day, but the opening was post- 
poned a number of times and the show didn’t officially open until nearly Thanksgiving. But for all the hoopla 
and grandiose effects, the musical failed to make its mark with audiences and lasted for just five months. In 
Ring Bells! Sing Songs!, Stanley Green reported that the show cost $340,000 to open and was $160,000 in the 
red when it closed. The musical’s only stage afterlife was a brief engagement in a revised production presented 
as part of the Texas Centennial in the late summer of 1936. 

Rodgers and Hart’s score produced three evergreens, the entrancing waltz “The Most Beautiful Girl in the 
World,” the lovely ballad “My Romance,” and the delicate blues “Little Girl Blue.” Jimmy Durante was the star 
of the show as Claudius, an irrepressible press agent, and his most endearing moment came when for reasons 
known only to the librettists he tried to sneak Jumbo out of the big top. When confronted by a sheriff who de- 
mands to know where he’s going with that elephant, Jimmy uttered the immortal words, “What elephant?” 

For the Texas production, Durante’s role was played by Eddie Foy Jr., but shortly after the opening the 
character was eliminated from the story. Durante later starred in the 1962 film version as “Pop” Wonder, the 
father of Kitty Wonder (Doris Day], in what were essentially the John and Mickey Considine roles (for more 
information, see below). 

The slight story revolved around the rivalry between circus owners Considine (Arthur Sinclair) and Mul- 
ligan (W. J. McCarthy], and when the former’s circus becomes enmeshed in financial difficulties because of 
unpaid back taxes it appears the latter intends to bid on the circus and take it over. However, Mulligan’s son 
Matt (Donald Novis) and Mickey fall in love, and all the troubles are resolved when the two marry and the 
rival circuses become one when they join forces to create the greatest show on earth. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “colossal” show was “downright enjoyable.” The musi- 
cal might have been “one of the most extravagant, crack-brained works of foolishness the town has devised 
in years,” but the result was “handsome, original and happily endearing,” a “perfect” show with a “calliope 
of good tunes.” And for “genuine circus clowning” he stated he’d “never seen the equal of A. Robins.” 
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Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said that “after so many abortive starts and spectacular postpone- 
ments,” Jumbo was “worth waiting for.” The evening’s comedy was “grand,” Durante was back on Broadway 
and so now “the world has been put straight,” the clowns were “like nothing you have ever seen before,” 
and A. Robins was, “to put it mildly, a sensation.” An unsigned review in Time mentioned that at one point 
Durante pointed to Jumbo’s “snout” and then to his own, and promptly exclaimed that he and the pachyderm 
were “related.” The reviewer noted that “My Romance” was “charming” and “Little Girl Blue” was a “weird 
and hypnotic little song.” 

Percy Hammond in the New York Herald Tribune said it had “been a long time” since he’d heard “as 
pretty a ballad as ‘Little Girl Blue,’” and Jumbo itself was “a sane and exciting compound of opera, animal 
show, folk drama, harlequinade, carnival, circus, extravaganza and spectacle”; Robert Garland in the New 
World-Telegram “ardently recommended” “Little Girl Blue,” “Memories of Madison Square Garden,” and 
“the Rodgers-and-Hartian rest of the songs”; and John Anderson in the New York Journal said the “great” 
show included “pleasant” numbers like “The Most Beautiful Girl in the World” and “My Romance,” and he 
noted that A. Robins was his “favorite item.” 

During previews, “There’s a Small Hotel” was dropped. But later in the season Rodgers and Hart found a 
place for it in On Your Toes, where it became one of the team’s most enduring standards. 

The 1962 film was released by MGM with direction by Charles Walters and screenplay by Sidney Sheldon; 
the cast included Durante, Day, Martha Raye, Stephen Boyd, and Dean Jagger. The basic plot was retained, 
and five songs from the stage version were included (“The Circus Is on Parade,” “Over and Over Again,” “The 
Most Beautiful Girl in the World,” “My Romance,” and “Little Girl Blue”); two songs were interpolated from 
other Rodgers and Hart musicals (“Why Can’t I?” from 1929’s Spring Is Here and “This Can’t Be Love” from 
The Boys from Syracuse); and a new song by Roger Edens (“Sawdust, Spangles and Dreams”) was written for 
the film. The soundtrack album was released by Columbia Records (LP # OS-2260 and # OL-5860), and the 
film (DVD # 67070) was issued as part of the eight-DVD set The Doris Day Collection (Warner Brothers En- 
tertainment # 68347). The DVD includes the film’s original overture, which the liner notes indicate was the 
first time the overture had been rejoined to the film in over four decades. The DVD also includes a special 
two-reel version of Spring Is Here, which Vitaphone released in 1933 as Yours Sincerely. 

Of the show’s ten numbers (not including the finale “The Circus Wedding,” a production number that 
reprised music heard earlier in the show}, seven have been recorded. The three hit songs (“The Most Beauti- 
ful Girl in the World,” “My Romance,” and “Little Girl Blue”) have been widely covered, and as noted the 
soundtrack album includes these and two other songs from the production (“The Circus Is on Parade” and 
“Over and Over Again”). The collection The Ultimate Rodgers & Hart Volume 2 (Pearl/Pavilion Records CD 
# GEM-0114) includes two original cast performances, “Little Girl Blue” (Grafton) and “My Romance” (Graf- 
ton and Novis); the two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Met/Sony Records CD # MET-802-CD]} 
also includes Grafton’s “Little Girl Blue”; and Rodgers and Hart Revisited Volume Three (Painted Smiles Re- 
cords CD # PSCD-106) includes “Women.” Durante and Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra recorded “Laugh,” 
but the number doesn’t seem to have been released on CD. 

The first edition of The Complete Lyrics of Lorenz Hart includes most of the lyrics, and the second edition 
offers all the lyrics, including rediscovered ones. The second edition notes that beginning on October 29, 1935, 
Texaco sponsored a seventeen-week radio program (called the “Jumbo Fire-Chief Program,” an ad in the the- 
atre program said one could “follow the further adventures of Jumbo” every Tuesday night). The radio show 
was broadcast from the Hippodrome, and Collected Lyrics reports that the broadcasts “presented the story 
of Jumbo” along with the “entire” score. These broadcasts were recorded (either by the NBC radio network 
or by the show’s sponsor) and decades later were discovered in a New Jersey warehouse. All the songs in the 
musical were heard during the broadcasts. Complete Lyrics reports that one episode included “Spring Song” 
(performed by Donald Novis), a song dropped prior to the Broadway premiere. The songs were scheduled to 
be released on CD by AEI Records on November 16, 1995, which would have marked the musical’s sixtieth 
anniversary. Unfortunately, the recording has never materialized. 

Located on Sixth Avenue between West 43rd and West 44th Streets, the Hippodrome first opened its doors 
in 1905 and was host to a number of musical spectacles. The huge theatre seated almost fifty-two hundred 
spectators, and one supposes that the playhouse itself was as much of an event as the shows that played there. 
Jumbo was the Hippodrome’s final booking, and in 1939 the venue was demolished. 

Jumbo marked Rodgers and Hart’s return to Broadway after a few years in Hollywood (their Love Me To- 
night is one of the screen’s wittiest musicals and includes such songs as “Isn't It Romantic?,” “Lover,” and 
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“Mimi”). Early in the decade the team had been represented on Broadway with Simple Simon and America’s 
Sweetheart, and after Jumbo they were busy on Broadway with hit after hit (On Your Toes, Babes in Arms, 
I'd Rather Be Right, I Married an Angel, The Boys from Syracuse, and Too Many Girls). 


MOTHER 


“A PLAY wiTH Music” 


Theatre: Civic Repertory Theatre 

Opening Date: November 19, 1935; Closing Date: December 15, 1935 

Performances: 36 

Book and Lyrics: Bertolt Brecht; English adaptation by Paul Peters 

Music: Hanns Eisler 

Based on the 1906 novel The Mother by Maxim Gorky. 

Direction: Victor Wolfson; Producer: The Theatre Union, Inc.; Scenery: Mordecai Gorelik; Costumes: Fania 
Mindell; Lighting: Charles Friedman; Musical Direction: Jerome Moross 

Cast: Helen Henry (The Mother, aka Pelagea Vlasova), John Boruff (Pavel Vlasov), Tony Ross (Anton, Prison 
Guard, Official), Herbert Rudley (Andrei Maximovitch Nachodka, Worker, Yegor Luchin, Another 
Worker}, Martin Wolfson (Ivan Vesovchikov), Hester Sondergaard (Masha, Woman, Another Tenant, 
Woman in Black], Lee J. Cobb (Policeman, Smilgin, Butcher aka Vasil Yefimovich, Another Worker), 
James Macdonald (Inspector, Worker, Doctor), Charles Niemeyer (Gatekeeper, Scab, Worker), Lester Lo- 
nergan Jr. (Karpow, Sostakovich), Stanley G. Wood (Worker, The Teacher, aka Nicolai Ivanovich), Frances 
Bavier (Woman, The Butcher’s Wife, Lydia Antonovna, Another Woman}, Millicent Green (The Landlady, 
aka Vera Stefanovna, Servant Girl), Guy Smith Jr. (Worker), Robert Miller (Worker), Bradley Louis Roberts 
(Worker); Pianists: Jerome Moross and Alex North 

The play with music was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in the Russian cities of Tversk and Rostov during the years 1909-1917. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: The program didn’t identify the names of the characters and singers who performed the songs. 


Act One: “The Song of the Question”; “The Song of the Answer”; “The Whole Loaf” 
Act Two: “Socialism”; “In Praise of Learning”; “A Song for Prison”; “In Praise of Vlasova” 
Act Three: “The Third Thing”; “The Death of a Comrade”; “The Party Is in Danger”; “’Today’ Becomes 


“Tomorrow’” 


The pro-Communist play with music Mother was a left-wing diatribe produced by The Theatre Union, 
Inc., which earlier had been associated with the equally left-wing Parade. Paul Peters had been one of the 
cowriters of that revue, and here he served as the adaptor of Bertolt Brecht’s play, which had originally opened 
in Berlin in 1932 and had been based on Maxim Gorky’s 1906 novel The Mother. Peters was also a member 
of the Theatre Union’s executive board, and a note in the program sidestepped or at least glossed over the 
company’s mission by stating it presented “social theatre,” a term that seems too clever by half. The notes 
further stated the company’s repertoire dealt “boldly” with “deep-going social conflicts” relating to the lives 
of the “great mass of working people.” The play was presented downtown at the Civic Repertory Theatre, and 
the price of tickets ranged from thirty cents to $1.50. 

The story focused on Pelagea Vlasova (Helen Henry), the title character, who fears for her son’s safety 
when he becomes involved with the radical left. But she soon comes to embrace his beliefs and waves high 
the banner of the red flag, and after his death in a political fracas she’s even more determined to foment revo- 
lution. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times found the work “emotionally tepid” and said it lacked “cumu- 
lative power” and “emotional vitality” because it was essentially an “animated lecture” about revolution. 
The “lecture” might have “educational value,” but it nonetheless resulted in “desultory theatre.” Robert 
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Benchley in the New Yorker decided the play was “really nothing but a freshman course in the Theory and 
Practice of Revolt.” If you were sympathetic to the play’s philosophy, you didn’t “need it,” and if you weren’t 
sympathetic, “you won't like it.” An unsigned review in Time said the work was “thrilling for a while,” but 
soon became “solemnly” and “insufferably pretentious.” 

However, the critics took note of the play’s unusual physical production, and were surprisingly receptive 
to it. In fact, Mother was in many ways a crash course on Brecht’s idea of what he termed “epic theatre” and 
his theory of the alienation effect. The playwright wanted to break down the theatre’s fourth wall between 
the actors and the audience and to remind the spectators they were watching a play, a rather jejune notion 
because unless one is either catatonic or completely drunk, one has a pretty fair idea he’s in a theatre and 
watching a stage performance. 

The staging for Mother continuously broke down the fourth wall, and as a result, the skeletal scenery 
was expressionistic and purposely arty. There were banks of visible lights hovering over the action, huge 
projections above the stage that commented on or explained an aspect of the plot through either text or 
photographs, and twin pianos partially in the wings but always visible to the audience. And despite the re- 
alistic action, the company broke into song (with such titles as “The Death of a Comrade” and “The Party 
Is in Danger”), most of which were performed at the end of each scene in order to sum up a political point 
of one sort or another. 

Atkinson found the production’s “style” more interesting than the action itself, and while the staging 
techniques might seem “eccentric,” they actually were “logical” within the play’s framework. Further, the 
unusual “stage mechanics” brought a “refreshing frankness” to the evening because “all the bars are down 
between the actors and the audience.” 

Benchley decided the “elaborate simplicity” of the staging “might be of interest to students,” but other- 
wise, the use of “subtitles thrown on a screen” might help those in the audience with “slower minds” and 
who required help in deciphering the action. 

The production’s musical director (and co-pianist) was Jerome Moross, who had composed most of the 
music for Parade, and the play’s other pianist was future film composer Alex North. Moross’s masterpiece is 
The Golden Apple (1954), with a libretto by John Latouche. One of the great works of the American musical 
theatre, the sung-through musical transposes the Iliad and the Odyssey to the United States at the turn-of- 
the-twentieth-century and is rich in melody with a cornucopia of musical styles, including vaudeville, fox- 
trot, cakewalk, ragtime, story ballad, and purposely clichéd South Sea Island music. Moross and Latouche had 
earlier collaborated on the ambitious 1948 Broadway musical Ballet Ballads, which offered three extended 
stories told through song and dance. In 1963, the New York City Opera Company presented Moross’s inno- 
vative Gentlemen, Be Seated!, which used the framework of a traditional minstrel show to tell a panoramic 
story of the Civil War (the libretto was by Edward Eager and Moross, and the lyrics were by Eager). 

Of the cast members in Mother, Hester Sondergaard was sister to Gail Sondergaard, Lee J. Cobb went on 
to create the role of Willy Loman in Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman (for which Alex North composed 
background music), and Frances Bavier is forever the Aunt Bee of the long-running television series The Andy 
Griffith Show. 


MAY WINE 


“A New Musicat PLAY” 


Theatre: St. James Theatre 

Opening Date: December 5, 1935; Closing Date: June 6, 1936 

Performances: 213 

Book: Frank Mandel 

Lyrics: Oscar Hammerstein II 

Music: Sigmund Romberg 

Based on the then-unpublished novel The Happy Alienist by Wallace Smith, which had been suggested by a 
story related to Smith by Erich von Stroheim. As The Happy Alienist: A Viennese Caprice, the novel was 
published in 1936. 

Direction: Book staged by José Ruben; Producer: Laurence Schwab; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Ray- 
mond Sovey; Costumes: Kay Morrison; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Robert Emmett Dolan 
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Cast: Walter Slezak (Professor Johann Volk}, Roy Gordon (Inspector Schnorrheim), Tomes Chapman (Ser- 
geant, Box Holder), Edward Galloway (Policeman), Leonard Berry (Policeman, Stroller, Doctor Herbst), 
Chester Herman (Policeman), Robert Sloane (Willi Zimmerkopf}, Walter Woolf King (Baron Kuno Adel- 
horst), Carlo Conte (Herr Schmidt, Doctor Karpis), Victor Casmore (Hans, Pawnbroker), Marie Louise 
Quevli (Gypsy), Bela Loblov (Musician), Charles Palloy (Musician), Mitchell Harris (Father Schrammel, 
Doctor Von Schlager), Inga Hill (Mother Schrammel, Kathi), Radley Collins (Son Schrammel, Page Boy, 
Newsboy), Marian Huntley (Daughter Schrammel), Maury Tuckerman (Waiter), Earle (R.) MacVeigh and 
Betty Kerr (The Lovers), Nancy McCord (Marie, aka Baroness von Schlewitz], Devona Doxie (Box Holder], 
Lee Childs (Box Holder), Patricia Calvert (Vera Huber), Flora Laney (Stroller), Clifford Menz (Stroller), Rob- 
ert C. Fischer (Josef), Leo G. Carroll (Uncle Pishka), Earle (R.) MacVeigh (Mr. Runtschli}, Jessie Graham 
and Leonard Berry (Old Couple}, Jack Cole and Alice Dudley (Dancers), Vera Van (Fried1) 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Vienna. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Something in the Air of May” (Walter Slezak); “Interlude in a Barber Shop” (Walter Slezak, Wal- 
ter Woolf King); “Sweet Wilhelmina” (The Schrammel Orchestra); “A Chanson in the Prater” (aka “I’m 
Only Me”) (Walter Slezak, Nancy McCord, Mitchell Harris, Inga Hill, Radley Collins, Marian Huntley); 
“A Doll Fantasy” (Nancy McCord); “You Wait and Wait and Wait” (Nancy McCord, Walter Woolf King); 
“T Built a Dream One Day” (Walter Slezak, Walter Woolf King, Robert C. Fischer); “Dance, My Darlings” 
(Nancy McCord, Singing Ensemble); “Dance Interlude” (Jack Cole, Alice Dudley); First Act Finale (Nancy 
McCord, Walter Woolf King) 

Act Two: “Always Be a Gentleman” (Nancy McCord, Walter Woolf King); “Dearest Little Wife” (“Volk’s 
Letter to Marie”) (Nancy McCord); “I Built a Dream One Day” (reprise) (Robert C. Fischer); “Somebody 
Ought to Be Told” (Vera Van); “Something New Is in My Heart” (Nancy McCord); “Dance Interlude” 
(Jack Cole, Alice Dudley); “Just Once around the Clock” (Vera Van, Walter Woolf King, Leo G. Carroll), 
“Something New Is in My Heart” (reprise) (Nancy McCord) 


Sigmund Romberg and Oscar Hammerstein II’s operetta May Wine tried to be different, and for its efforts 
managed a run of six months. Despite its operetta-laden Viennese setting, the leading character, Johann Volk 
(Walter Slezak), is an up-to-the-minute psychiatrist, the story included an attempted murder, and the produc- 
tion avoided choruses and big production numbers. Volk loves penniless Marie, the Baroness of Schlewitz 
(Nancy McCord], who in turn loves another (Baron Kuno, played by Walter Woolf King), but Marie becomes 
fond of Volk and marries him. When Volk’s assistant purposely misleads him into believing Marie is having 
an affair with Kuno, Volk drinks too much and shoots her. But it turns out he fired at a life-sized sculpture of 
Marie, and all ends well when he realizes she loves only him. The entire story was told in flashback, and The 
Complete Lyrics of Oscar Hammerstein II quotes a contemporary letter from the lyricist who reported that 
when the “murdered” Marie appeared before Volk and they embraced, the audience never failed “to evoke a 
burst of applause.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times never cared much for operettas, and noted it was “common 
knowledge” that Romberg was a “workmanlike” composer. But he nonetheless said the score for May Wine 
was “well-bred” with “pleasant melodies and manners—good outdoor music for Continental gardens in May, 
music-box trinkets, serenades and dance numbers with Teutonic, Slavic and Yankee accents.” He also men- 
tioned that Robert Russell Bennett’s orchestrations gave the music “fullness and roundness and interesting 
color.” The libretto was “suitable,” and all associated with the work had made a “conscientious attempt” to 
present an operetta free from the usual “excrescences and stock appurtenances.” But unless operettas were 
fashioned into “brilliance” they always were “plodding” with mannerisms that dulled “the fine edge of ap- 
preciation.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker found May Wine “a very pleasant musical play” that could “hardly 
be called red meat for us lions to toss about the cage.” But the music was “sweet” and the lyrics “tender,” 
and he suggested it would most please those who liked Music in the Air (which had also starred Slezak). He 
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noted you had “to be in the mood for May Wine, but it is not a difficult mood to attain. Just relax a little and 
brush up on your humming.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the operetta failed to “click,” and it was hard to understand how the 
“handsome brunette” McCord would choose Slezak’s “chubby artlessness” over Walter Woolf King. But 
“Something in the Air of May” was a “charming little waltz” and “Just Once around the Clock” an “appeal- 
ing” foxtrot. Robert Garland in the New York World-Telegram said the “curious concoction” was a combina- 
tion of revue, musical comedy, operetta, and melodrama, and thus it didn’t “seem to jell,” and George Jean 
Nathan in Life said the “musical mothball” was “laid scenically in Vienna and critically in Cain’s.” 

But Percy Hammond in the New York Herald Tribune liked the “dignified little grand opera,” noted that 
the score offered some of Romberg’s “most luscious tinkles and melodies,” and “Something New Is in My 
Heart” was “full of sway and melody.” 

The song “Dance, My Darlings” was recorded by Shirlee Emmons and Sigmund Romberg and His Orches- 
tra and is included in the collection Deep in My Heart: The Songs of Sigmund Romberg (AJA Records CD # 
5642). The song is also included in Oscar Hammerstein Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-136) 
where it’s sung by Patrice Munsel and Alfred Drake. The Broadway Musicals of 1935 (Bayview Records CD # 
RNBWO34) offers “Something New Is in My Heart” and “Just Once around the Clock,” and the latter is also 
part of the Kingston Trio collection Hidden Treasures (Folk Era Records LP # FE-2036), which also includes 
“Nothing More to Look Forward To” from Richard Adler’s 1961 musical Kwamina. 

All the lyrics from May Wine are included in Hammerstein’s Complete Lyrics. 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS (1935; Twelfth Edition) 


Theatre: New Amsterdam Theatre 

Opening Date: December 25, 1935; Closing Date: March 28, 1936 

Performances: 110 

Sketches and Dialogue: George White, William K. Wells, Howard A. Shiebler, and A. Dorian Otvos 

Lyrics: Jack Yellen 

Music: Ray Henderson 

Direction: George White; Producer: George White; Choreography: Russell Markert; Scenery: Russell Patterson 
and Walter Jagemann; Costumes: Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Tom Jones 

Cast: Rudy Vallee, Bert Lahr, Willie and Eugene Howard, Gracie Barrie, Cliff Edwards, Jane Cooper, Hal 
Forde, Estelle Jayne, Sam, Ted, and Ray, Richard Lane, Ann Laxton, Harold Willard, Vance Elliott, James 
Langford, Roy Williams, Frank Leonard, Edgar Battler, Alice Carleton, Edna Page, Verna Long, The Apollo 
Quartette, The Stanley Twins, Jimmy Shea, Gus Raymond; The George White Girls: Bee Allen, Rusty 
Anderson, Louise Arthur, Peggy Bady, Josephine Carr, Louise Clement, Ann Collins, Marjorie Conradi, 
Dolores Devito, Frances Dane, Helen Derell, Marjorie Dorman, Emette DuVal, Lois Eckhart, Bert 
Foth, Jean Gale, Grace Gillern, Paulette Gwynne, Betty Hall, Audrey Hayes, Prudence Hayes, Dorothea 
Jackson, Edna Jans, Renee Johnson, Eleanor LoVette (aka Lovett), Eleanor Low, Claire McQuillen, Paula 
Manners, Helene Miller, Jean Mills, Peggy Moseley, Charlotte Mount, Mona O’Neil, Jane Oliver, Vivian 
Porter, Dorothy Reed, Jesse Reed, Helen Saty, Alma Saunders, Betty Shaw, Roslyn Shaw, Laura Shevlin, 
Polly Sturgis, June Tempest, Flo Ward, Myrna Waverly, Sally Weant, Hazel Williams, Eleanor Witt; Show 
Girls: Ann Budick, Florette DuElk, Vera Devine, Nancy Lewis, Fay Long, Ernette Mueseler, Patsy Ruth 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Tune in on the World’s First Television Broadcast” (Ann Laxton, Verna Long); “Anything Can Hap- 
pen” (lyric by Jack Yellen and Ballard McDonald, music by Ray Henderson) (Gracie Barrie; Announcer: 
Richard Lane); “Life Begins at Sweet Sixteen” (Gracie Barry; Peggy Joyce: Lois Eckhart; Mamie Semple 
McPherson: Helene Miller; Mrs. Vandernuts: Estelle Jayne; Mae West: Gracie Barry; Senator: Hal Forde; 
Bride: Claire McQuillen; The George White Girls, Show Girls); “Commercially Speaking” (Mr. N. B. Cee: 
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Bert Lahr; Mrs. N. B. Cee: Estelle Jayne; Abie: Cliff Edwards); Jane Cooper and The George White Girls, 
“A Slight Case of Murder” (Lawyer: Eugene Howard; Client: Willie Howard, Wife: Estelle Jayne; Stenogra- 
pher: Claire McQuillen); “Cigarette” (Harold Willard, Lois Eckhart, The George White Girls}; “A Blessed 
Event” (Lord Tottingham: Hal Forde; Lord Marleybone: Bert Lahr; Butler: Richard Lane); “I’m the Fellow 
Who Loves You” (Rudy Vallee, Gracie Barry, Bert Lahr, Willie Howard, Lois Eckhart, Peggy Moseley, 
The Apollo Quartette); “Truckin’ in My Tails” (Jane Cooper, Show Girls); “Journey’s End” (sketch by A. 
Dorian Otvos and George White} (Warden: Hal Forde; McGee: Willie Howard; Stanford: Richard Lane; 
Trusty: Harold Willard; Guard: Vance Elliott; Reporters: James Langford, Roy Williams, Frank Leonard); 
“Selassie and His Army” (Sam, Ted, and Ray); “Mind Over Matter” (Psychoanalyst: Hal Forde; Ambrose: 
Bert Lahr; Nurse: Claire McQuillen; Wife: Estelle Jayne), “Brother Sublime and His Pied Piper of Harlem”: 
(1) A Street in Harlem—Brother Sublime: Rudy Vallee; Pied Piper: Edgar Battler; Pedestrians: Roy Wil- 
liams, James Langford, Nancy Lewis, Ann Budik, Helene Miller, Edna Page, Alice Carleton, Vera Devine, 
Fay Long, Jane Cooper); (2) Reefer Smoking Den, 7th Avenue—Policy Man: Richard Lane; Reefer Girls: 
Laura Shevlin, Jean Mills, Peggy Bady, Jean Gale, Lois Eckhart, Grace Gillern; (3) The Black Cat Club, 
Lenox Avenue—Doorman: Frank Leonard; Cabaret Girls: Rusty Anderson, Alma Saunders, Renee John- 
son, Claire McQullen, Eleanor Lovett, Dorothy Reed); (4) Upper Broadway—A Harlem Girl: Gracie Barrie; 
(5) Cotton Exchange, Wall Street; (5) Cotton Plantation—Southern Colonels: Hal Forde, Harold Willard; 
Southern Belles: Ann Laxton, Verna Long, Patsy Ruth, Vera Devine, Ernette Meuseler}; Finale (Company) 
Act Two: “Relief Headquarters, New York City ‘Boondoggling’” (Announcer: Richard Lane; Taxi Driver: Bert 
Foth; 5 and 10 Salesgirl: Vivian Porter; Stenographer: Claire McQuillen; Lady of the Evening: Jean Gale; 
A White Wing: Laura Shevlin; Plumber: Peggy Moseley; The George White Girls; Mussolini: Willie How- 
ard); “The Buxom Mrs. Bascomb” (Cliff Edwards, Bert Lahr); “The French Lesson” (Announcer: Richard 
Lane; Professor: Willie Howard); “May I Have My Gloves?” (Rudy Vallee, Peggy Moseley, The George 
White Girls); “Chrysanthemum Gardens” (Sequence included song “I’ve Got to Get Hot”) (Proprietor: 
Richard Lane; Singer: Gracie Barrie); The Stanley Twins; Rudy Vallee; “Soup” (Professor Von Kluck: Bert 
Lahr; Nurse: Lois Eckhart; Radio Announcer: Hal Forde); “Willie and Eugene Howard in Their Famous 
Version of Rigoletto, assisted by Alice Carleton and Edna Page”; “Anything Can Happen” (reprise) (News- 
boy: Vance Elliott; Rudy Vallee, Gracie Barrie, The George White Girls); “The Year 2036” (Announcer: 
Richard Lane}: (1) “Henry the Eighth” (Henry: Cliff Edwards; Catherine: Estelle Jayne); (2) “Ponce de 
Leon” (De Leon: Bert Lahr; Follower: Hal Forde); (3) “Napoleon” (Napoleon: Eugene Howard; Josephine: 
Helene Miller); (4) “Kate Smith” (Kate Smith: Edna Page]; (5) “Ukelele Ike” (Ukelele Ike: Cliff Edwards), 
(6) “Al Jolson” (Al Jolson: Willie Howard); and (7) “A Fellow from Maine” (Rudy Vallee); Finale (Company) 


The twelfth edition of George White’s Scandals had lots of star power (Bert Lahr, Willie and Eugene How- 
ard, Rudy Vallee, and Cliff Edwards), but the consensus was that the material wasn’t up to par and it gave the 
performers little to work with. As a result, the revue lasted for just three months. 

Lahr’s best moment was a bit of madness in which he portrayed scientist Professor Von Kluck who mixes 
up a concoction of... soup. Willie Howard had his moments (at one point, he impersonated Mussolini and in 
another portrayed a French teacher with a heavy Yiddish accent), and later he and his brother Eugene hauled 
out their old spoof of Rigoletto, which they had performed in Ballyhoo of 1932 and in the second edition of 
George White’s Music Hall Varieties. The evening also offered occasional impersonations (of Kate Smith and 
Al Jolson), and, in a novel twist, Ukelele Ike was actually impersonated by his creator Cliff Edwards. The 
songs assigned to Rudy Vallee didn’t become standards, and for the first act finale (“Brother Sublime and His 
Pied Piper of Harlem”) he was relegated to wearing blackface in an elaborate seven-part sequence which took 
place on Harlem streets, in a Harlem club, in a reefer smoking den, and even a Southern plantation replete 
with Southern colonels and belles. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the current Scandals was “only a workmanlike reminder” 
of the series’ earlier “exuberant festivities,” and thus the “newest gambol” caused one to feel a “little som- 
ber.” And in an early complaint about amplification in the theatre, he mentioned that the “strident amplifier 
destroys the ear-drums with salvoes of metallic sound.” An unsigned review in Time said the revue’s “high 
point” was the trio of black dancers Sam, Ted, and Ray, who clogged “for dear life atop a small dais,” and the 
“low point” was the “shrill” Gracie Barrie in “I’ve Got to Get Hot,” a saga about a choir singer turned crooner 
(she’s “squelched” her ideals and belches at her meals). Otherwise, the evening was a mix of “old burlesque 
acts, old vaudeville turns, [and] old smoking-room stories.” 
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Robert Benchley in the New Yorker noted that some of the sketches were “pretty thin” and others were 
“pretty dirty,” but if you liked the earlier editions of the Scandals you'd like the current one. He said that 
Sam, Ted, and Ray stopped the show “with smiling ease,” and he reminded his readers that “whatever you 
do, don’t miss Mr. Lahr making soup.” Benchley thought Vallee was “a little subdued,” and assumed it was 
because of “troubles on the road” (for more information, see following paragraph). 

A Times article by Bosley Crowther reported that the revue’s pre-Broadway tryout was chaotic and lost 
Earl Oxford, Dawn O’Day, and Lyda Roberti, the latter due to illness. And a “difficult emergency” arose dur- 
ing the Washington, D.C., engagement when Vallee “threatened withdrawal” because George White refused 
to allow the singer to “include an elaborate bit of mimicry” from his “self-fancied repertory.” In fact, at one 
tryout performance Vallee refused to take a bow during the curtain calls, but eventually “yielded,” and of 
course appeared in the Broadway production. It appears that White also yielded, because Atkinson mentioned 
that Vallee offered a “good mimicry” of Fred Allen during one of the revue’s sequences. 

The revue later toured with two of its Broadway headliners, Willie and Eugene Howard, and Helen Mor- 
gan and Earl Oxford joined the cast, the latter picking up from where he left off during the revue’s tryout. 

The collection DeSylva, Brown and Henderson (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-144) includes “I’ve 
Got to Get Hot,” and the second Revisited (CD # PSCD-145) includes “Cigarette” and a medley of “Anything 
Can Happen,” “Tell the Truth,” “I’m the Fellow Who Loves You,” and “Life Begins at Sweet Sixteen.” The 
collection Broadway Musicals of 1935 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-034}] includes “I’ve Got to Get Hot,” 
“Cigarette,” and “May I Have My Gloves?” 


CONTINENTAL VARIETIES OF 1936 


Theatre: Masque Theatre 

Opening Date: December 26, 1935; Closing Date: December 31, 1935 

Performances: 9 

Producer: Henry Carson (Note: The program didn’t provide any other information regarding production 
credits.) 

Cast: Lucienne Boyer, Pils and Tabet (Jacques Pills and Georges Tabet), Georges-Andre Martin, Helen Gray 
and Paal and Leif Rocky, King Lan Chew, Iza Volpin’s Continental Ensemble; Pianists: Louise Marleau 
(for King Lan Chew) and Walter Kayaloff (for Helen Gray, Paal and Leif Rocky, and Georges-Andre Martin} 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Georges-Andre Martin: “A Few Words of Introduction”; Iza Volpin’s Continental Ensemble: “Hun- 
garian Selection”; Helen Gray and Paal and Leif Rocky: “American Rhythm” and “Proximity”; Pils and 
Tabet: “In Songs from Their Repertoire” (see below); King Lan Chew: as Chinese Actor: “Traditional 
Melody” and as Burmese Figurine: “Native Melody”; Lucienne Boyer: “In Songs from Her Repertoire” 


(see below) 
Act Two: Georges-Andre Martin; Iza Volpin’s Continental Ensemble: “Gypsy Pot-Pourri”; Georges-Andre 
Martin: “. . . and His Dancing Fingers”; King Lan Chew: Phantasm (George Gershwin) and Corvocado 


(Darius Milhaud), Pils and Tabet: “In Songs from Their Repertoire” (see below}; Helen Gray and Paal 
and Leif Rocky: “Impressions of Musical Comedy”; Lucienne Boyer: “In Songs from Her Repertoire” (see 
below) 


The appropriately named Continental Varieties of 1936 marked the third and final visit of the intimate 
series that starred French singer Lucienne Boyer and other European talent. As Continental Varieties, the first 
edition opened on October 3, 1934, for forty-four performances and was immediately followed by a second edi- 
tion (with the same name} which opened on November 14 for thirty-three showings (see entries). The current 
production had been touring, and its Broadway visit was a limited engagement of one week. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times said the evening’s “general effect” was “just a shade toney.” 
Although no individuals in the revue were toney, when they were “strung together” they gave a “general 
impression” that was “somewhat languid.” He noted that Pils and Tabet (“a couple of boys and a piano”) 
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were “swell”; that when Georges-Andre Martin performed “splendid dances with his fingers” he was “much 
easier” to enjoy than “the same Mr. Martin who attempts the hazardous job of master of ceremonies”; and it 
sometimes seemed that for Boyer a venue like the Rainbow Room was “more satisfactory” than a Broadway 
theatre. 

The program provided the following lists of songs from which Boyer and Pils and Tabet made their 
selections: 

For Boyer—“I Found a Bit of Paris” (lyric by Stella Unger, music by Jean Delettre}; “L’hétel des amours 
faciles” (lyric by Maurice Aubert, music by Raoul Moretti); “En se regardant (Dancing with my Dream)” 
(lyric by Pierre Bayle and Silverman, music by Jean Delettre); “Kiss of Romance” (lyric by Mitchell Parish, 
music by Jean Delettre); “Si petite” (lyric by Pierre Bayle, music by Gaston Claret); “Parle-moi” (lyric and 
music by Jean Lenoir); “Mon ami le vent” (lyric by Alain Dhurtal, music by Jean Delettre); “Depart” (lyric by 
Maurice Aubret, music by Jean Delettre); “Dans la fumée” (lyric and music by Jeanne Bos); “Attends” (lyric 
by Jacques Charles, music by Jean Lenoir}; “Parle-moi d’autre chose” (French lyric by Jean Delettre, English 
lyric by Mitchell Parish, music by Jean Delettre); “Les gueuses” (lyric and music by Vincent Scotto); “Vi- 
ens danser quand meme” (French lyric by Jamlan, English lyric by Mitchell Parish, music by Jean Delettre), 
“Moi, j’crache dans l’eau” (lyric and music by Jean Tranchant); “Ne dis pas toujours” (lyric and music by 
Jean Lenoir); “Si tu pars” (lyric by LePoint, music by Ted Grouya); “Prenez mes roses” (lyric and music by 
H. Champfleury); “It’s a Thrill All Over Again” (lyric by Stella Unger, music by Jean Delettre}; “Des mots 
nouveaux” (lyric by Maurice Aubret, music by Jean Delettre); “Parlez-moi d’amour” (“Speak to Me of Love”) 
(lyric and music by Jean Lenoir); “Dans le petit café du coin” (lyric by Pierre Bayle, music by Jane Bos); “La 
voyageuse” (lyric by Maurice Aubret, music by Jean Delettre]; “Hands across the Table” (lyric by Mitchell 
Parish, music by Jean Delettre); “Un amour comme le notre” (“A Love Like Ours”) (lyric by Vincent Telly, 
music by Borel Clerc); “Le train du réve” (lyric by Maurice Aubret, music by Jean Lenoir); “Youp et Youp” 
(lyric by Vertal Maubon, music by Vincent Scotto} 

For Pils and Tabet—“Couches dans le foin” (lyric by Jean Nohain, music by Mireille); “La vieux chateau” 
(lyric by Jean Nohain, music by Mireille); “La fille de Levy” (lyric and music by Georges Tabet); “27, Rue 
des Acacias” (lyric by Jean Nohain, music by Mireille); “Le petit theatre” (lyric by Jean Nohain, music by 
Mireille); “Un cabanon pres de Toulon” (lyric by Jean Nohain, music by Georges Tabet]; “La petite ile” (with 
English chorus) (lyric by Jean Nohain, music by Mireille}; “Ici l’on peche” (lyric and music by Jean Tranchant); 
“Aux Iles Hawai” (lyric by Jean Bastia, music by Pascal Bastia]; “C’est gentil quand on y passé” (lyric by Jean 
Nohain, music by Mireille); “Femmes” (lyric by Jamblan, music by Mary Myram); “Gwendoline” (lyric by 
Jamblan, music by Christiane Verger); “Toi c’est moi” (lyric by Albert Willemetz, music by Moyses Sim- 
mons); “Nous serons toujours heureux” (lyric by Ellis, music by Georges Tabet), “Little Dreams” (lyric by 
Mitchell Parish, music by Jean Delettre); “Two in a Crowd” (lyric by Stella Unger, music by Jean Delettre); 
“Let Me Draw You a Picture” (lyric by Robinson, music by Jean Delettre); “Music around the World” (lyric by 
Arthur Swanstrom, music arranged by Pils and Georges Tabet); “New York—Paris” (lyric by Arthur Lippmann, 
music by Pearl Lippmann); “Adam and Eve” (lyric by Arthur Lippmann, music by Pearl Lippmann); “We 
Own a Haunted Castle” (lyric by Jean Nohain, music by Mireille [American adaptation by Pearl and Arthur 
Lippmann]) 


ENTRE-NOUS 


Theatre: Cherry Lane Theatre 

Opening Date: December 30, 1935; Closing Date: Approximately February 8, 1936 
Performances: 47 

Lyrics: Will B. Johnstone, Richard Lewine, Ted Fetter, and Norman Zeno 

Music: Harry Archer, Phillip Broughton, and Richard Lewine 


Today, the revue Entre-Nous would be considered an Off-Broadway show, but as noted elsewhere in these 
pages there weren’t many downtown revues and musicals during the era, and because geographical classifica- 
tion seems to have been more fluid then than in later years, many of these shows were included in annual 
overviews of their respective Broadway seasons. To be as inclusive as possible, I’ve covered these occasional 
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shows in this book because they’re part of the overall picture of lyric works presented in New York during 
the decade. 

Best Plays ignored Entre-Nous and didn’t reference it as either a Broadway or an Off-Broadway offering. 
But an occasional show or two didn’t fall into neat and traditional classifications. For example, the vaudeville 
nature of Gus Edwards’ Broadway Sho-Window (which played at the Broadway Theatre) caused Best Plays 
to classify it as both a Broadway and an Off-Broadway production. 

The following is a list of songs heard in Entre-Nous: “Entre-Nous” (lyric by Will B. Johnstone, music by 
Richard Lewine}; “Let’s Go High Hat” (lyric by Will B. Johnstone, music by Richard Lewine), “I'll See You 
Home” (lyric by Will B. Johnstone, music by Harry Archer); “Let’s Get Married or Something” (lyric by Ted 
Fetter, music by Richard Lewine); “Kick in the Pants” (lyric by Will B. Johnstone, music by Harry Archer); 
“Sunday Morning Churchman” (lyric by Norman Zeno, music by Richard Lewine)]; “Under My Skin” (lyric 
by Will B. Johnstone, music by Harry Archer); “What Can I Give You?” (lyric by Will B. Johnstone, music 
by Phillip Broughton); “A.J.” (lyric by Will B. Johnstone, music by Harry Archer); and “When Opportunity 
Knocks” (lyric by Ted Fetter, music by Richard Lewine). 


THE ILLUSTRATORS’ SHOW 


Theatre: 48th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: January 22, 1936; Closing Date: January 25, 1936 

Performances: 5 

Sketches: Hi Alexander, Donald Blackwell, Harry Evans, Frank Gabrielson, David Lesan, Max Liebman, Na- 
pier Moore, Otto Soglow, and Kenneth Webb 

Lyrics: Earl Crooker, Charlotte Kent, Max Lief, Nat Lief, Frank Loesser, Milton Pascal, and Carl Randall 

Music: Irving Actman, Michael H. Cleary, Edgar Fairchild, Bernece Kazounoff, Charlotte Kent, and Frederick 
Loewe 

Direction: “entire production personally supervised” by Tom Weatherly and sketches staged by Allen Delano; 
Producer: Tom Weatherly; Choreography: Carl Randall; Scenery: Arne Lundborg from designs by the 
Society of Illustrators; Costumes: Carl Sidney and Eaves; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Gene 
Salzer 

Cast: Helen Lynd, Earl Oxford, Niela Goodelle, Gomez and Winona, Robert Berry, Fred Cooper, Joe Donatello, 
Dan Harden, Elizabeth Houston, William Houston, Norman Lind, Edward Mowen, Otto Soglow, O. Z. 
Whitehead; The Exquisite American Beauties: Phyllis Cameron, Claire Carroll, Dorothy Chilton, Con- 
nie Crowell, Betty Gillette, Harriette Howell, Helen Hudson, Betty Lee, Patricia Martin, Frances Nevins, 
Sondra Roy, Lorraine Teatom, Dorothy Waller, Davenie Watson 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Fred Cooper; “And Now the Girls”; “I Want to Play with the Girls” (lyric by Milton Pascal, music by 
Edgar Fairchild) (Dan Harden, Girls); “Studio House Warming” (sketch by Harry Evans) (Mary Lou Carter: 
Helen Lynd; Mr. Oxford: Earl Oxford); Otto Soglow and Phyllis Cameron, “Let’s Talk about the Weather” 
(lyric and music by Charlotte Kent) (Elizabeth Houston, Dan Harden, Girls); “Post Haste” (sketch by 
Max Liebman and Hi Alexander) (Customer: Helen Lynd; Clerk: Dan Harden); “Just for Tonight” (lyric 
and music by Charlotte Kent) (Niela Goodelle}; “Remote Patrol” (First Big Business Man: Fred Cooper; 
Second Big Business Man: Norman Lind; Third Big Business Man: William Houston; Applicant: Dan 
Harden); “Park Avenue’s Going to Town” (lyric by Milton Pascal, music by Edgar Fairchild) (Girls), 
“Matter of Form” (sketch by Frank Gabrielson and David Lesan) (Operator: Helen Lynd; Customer: Otto 
Soglow); “If You Didn’t Love Me” (lyric by Frank Loesser, music by Irving Actman) (Niela Goodelle, Earl 
Oxford); “At the Doctor’s” (sketch by Kenneth Webb) (Doctor Stedman: Fred Cooper; Mr. Ohashi: Otto 
Soglow; Mrs. Ohashi: Davenie Watson); “I Like to Go to Strange Places” (lyric by Frank Loesser, music 
by Irving Actman) (Helen Lynd); “Bang the Bell Rang” (lyric by Frank Loesser, music by Irving Actman) 
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(Girl at Bar: Niela Goodelle; Bartender: Edward Mowen; Man at Bar: Earl Oxford; Cigarette Girl: Elizabeth 
Houston; Bellboy: Dan Harden; First Coin Machine Player: Norman Lind; Second Coin Machine Player: 
Robert Berry; Hat Check Girl: Betty Gillette); “Enchantment” (sketch by Donald Blackwell) (Announcer: 
Elizabeth Houston; Hildegarde: Helen Lynd; Prince: Earl Oxford); O. Z. Whitehead; “A Waltz Was Born 
in Vienna” (lyric by Earl Crooker, music by Frederick Loewe) (Niela Goodelle, Earl Oxford; danced by 
Gomez and Winona} 

Act Two: “In Front of the Theatre” (Company; danced by Joe Donatello), “Hide and Wide” (sketch by Hi 
Alexander) (Customer: Niela Goodelle; Clerk: Helen Lynd); “I’m You” (lyric by Frank Loesser, music by 
Irving Actman) (Elizabeth Houston, Dan Harden, Girls); “Tragedy in Scotland” (sketch by Napier Moore) 
(Barman: Edward Mowen,; First Scotchman: Fred Cooper; Second Scotchman: Norman Lind; Third Scotch- 
man: Robert Berry; Stranger: Earl Oxford); “Give Me Wild Trumpets” (lyric by Frank Loesser, music by 
Irving Actman) (Niela Goodelle); Helen Lynd and the Girls (music by Bernece Kazounoff); “Hello, Ma” 
(lyrics by Nat Lief and Max Lief, music by Michael H. Cleary) (New Champ: Earl Oxford; Old Champ: 
Edward Mowen; Radio Announcer: Robert Berry; Referee: Norman Lind; Old Champ’s Second: Dan 
Harden; Autograph Hunters, Managers, Picture Scout, Other Chislers: Played by various members of the 
company); “Hereafter” (sketch by Max Liebman and Hi Alexander) (Mrs. Trevor: Helen Lynd; Professor: 
Fred Cooper; Voice of Mr. Trevor: Robert Berry); “I Love a Polka So” (lyric by Carl Randall, music by Ber- 
nece Kazounoff) (Elizabeth Houston, Dan Harden, Girls); “Wherefore Art Thou Juliet” (lyric and music 
by Charlotte Kent) (Helen Lynd); “The Little King” (sketch by Otto Soglow) (Strikers: Harriette Howell, 
Betty Gillette, Frances Nevins, Davenie Watson, Claire Carroll, Patricia Martin; The Little King: Otto 
Soglow; The Major Domo: Fred Cooper; The Bell Ringer: Edward Mowen; Simon Legree: Norman Lind; 
First Slave Girl: Connie Crowell; Second Slave Girl: Helen Hudson; Third Slave Girl: Phyllis Cameron; 
Bootblack and Onlookers: Played by various members of the company); Gomez and Winona; Finale (lyric 
by Frank Loesser, music by Irving Actman) (Company) 


The Illustrators’ Show played for just five performances and was the season’s shortest-running musical. 
But it’s one for the Broadway history books: it was the first time that Frank Loesser’s lyrics were heard in a 
Broadway show, and it marked the first time the music of Frederick Loewe was heard in a Broadway musical 
(Loewe’s first Broadway credit was as assistant musical director for Champagne, Sec in 1933, and he later 
contributed a song for the 1935 play Petticoat Fever). To be sure, Loesser and Loewe didn’t collaborate on any 
songs for The Illustrators’ Show, and in this case Loesser’s lyrics were set to music by Irving Actman, and 
the lyric for Loewe’s one contribution was by Earl Crooker. But two legendary Broadway careers were off and 
running, and along with Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II, Loewe (in collaboration with Alan Jay 
Lerner) and Loesser (who of course later wrote both the lyrics and music for his songs) defined the sound of 
the mid-twentieth-century Broadway musical. 

Note that Arne Lundborg received program credit for the scenery, which was based on designs from the 
Society of Illustrators, and among the artists whose work was seen in the revue were Rube Goldberg and Dr. 
Suess. 

The Illustrators’ Show had a rocky road to Broadway. Although there was no Tryout Hell, there was 
trouble when an earlier version of the revue had been privately presented on November 8, 1935, at the Heck- 
scher Theatre for the Society of Illustrators’ annual charity ball. The production was raided by the police, and 
five chorus girls were arrested. According to the New York Times, the chorines were charged by city officials 
with presenting “an indecent performance and dancing in the nude.” But Wallace Morgan, the president of the 
Society of Illustrators, stated that although the show was “risqué,” it wasn’t “dirty or indecent.” The show’s 
dress rehearsal (perhaps not so apposite a term, considering) had taken place the night before, and it seems 
that an audience member was offended by the material and subsequently notified the police, which resulted 
in the raid at the next evening’s performance. 

Brooks Atkinson in the Times said the revue offered material that was “as flat as a taxpayer's purse.” 
Although the sketches were “only rumpled scraps of paper,” the chorus girls wore “parsimonious costumes,” 
there was a “stageful of intelligible innuendoes,” and “I Love a Polka So” was a “convivial” song. He also 
noted that Helen Lind had an “uncommon gift for broad burlesque,” would someday be “an excellent low 
comedian,” and was the “best item” in the revue. Atkinson also mentioned that the “shameless” sketch “The 
Little King” “ought not to be played in public in this time of royal mourning” (two days before the revue’s 
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premiere, King George V had died]. (Note that Otto Soglow’s popular comic strip “The Little King” utilized 
his illustrations and that Soglow himself portrayed the Little King.) 

Loesser wrote the lyrics for six songs (“If You Didn’t Love Me,” “I Like to Go to Strange Places,” “Bang 
the Bell Rang,” “I’m You,” “Give Me Wild Trumpets,” and the unnamed finale sequence, all with music by 
Irving Actman), and Loewe composed the music for “A Waltz Was Born in Vienna,” which resurfaced sung 
by Guy Robertson, Bernice Claire, and ensemble in the 1937 musical Salute to Spring, which closed dur- 
ing its pre-Broadway tryout. The Complete Lyrics of Frank Loesser reports that the lyrics for “If You Didn’t 
Love Me,” “I Like to Go to Strange Places,” “I’m You,” and the finale sequence are “not available,” which 
presumably means they’re lost. The collection includes the lyrics of “Bang the Bell Rang” (as “Bang—The 
Bell Rang!”) and “Give Me Wild Trumpets,” as “Wild Trumpets and Crazy Piano (Got a Gal to Forget}.” 
Complete Lyrics reports that “Bang the Bell Rang” was also heard in the 1936 film Flying Hostess, where it 
was performed by Ella Logan. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (January | 936) 


“A National Institution, Glorifying the American Girl” 

Theatre: Winter Garden Theatre 

Opening Date: January 30, 1936; Closing Date: May 9, 1936 

Performances: 115 

Sketches: David Freedman, other sketches by Ogden Nash and Ira Gershwin 

Lyrics: Ira Gershwin; additional lyric by Billy Rose 

Music: Vernon Duke 

Direction: Entire production staged by John Murray Anderson; sketches directed by Edward Clarke Lilley; Pro- 
ducers: The Messrs. Shubert and Billie Burke Ziegfeld; Choreography: Ballets choreographed by George 
Balanchine and modern dances by Robert Alton; Scenery and Costumes: Vincente Minnelli (additional 
costumes by Raoul Pene du Bois, Eaves, Milgrim, Luxenberg, and Franklin Simon), Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: John McManus 

Cast: Fannie Brice, Bob Hope, Gertrude Niesen, Hugh O’Connell, Harriet Hoctor, Eve Arden, Judy Canova, 
Cherry Preisser and June Preisser, John Hoysradt, The Nicholas Brothers (Harold and Fayard), Duke 
McHale, Rodney McLennan, Stan Kavanagh, Ben Yost’s California Varsity Eight (George Enz, Thomas 
Gleason, Paul Nelson, William Quentmeyer, Riques Tanzi, Everett West, Irving West, Ben Yost), George 
Church, Roger Davis, and Josephine Baker; The Show Girls: Vera Haal, Lyn Leslie, Ula Love, Mary Alice 
Moore, Jane Moxon, Eileen O’Driscoll, Jessica Pepper, Gloria Pierre, Isabel Pulsford, Peggy Quinn, Ethel 
Thorsen; The Corps de Ballet: Evelyn Dale, Althea Elder, Stella Clausen, Georgia Hiden, Frances Rands, 
Didi Skoug, Marie Vanneman; The Dancers: Vicki Be-lling, Florine Callahan, Dorothy Daly, Maxine Dar- 
rell, Nancy Dolin, Helene Fromson, Gay Hoff, Irene Kelly, Elena Marano, Helene Marchand, Betty Mc- 
Mahon, Jean Moorhead, Cornelia Rogers, Marian Semler, Thelma Shearon, Marlyn Stuart, Peggy Thomas; 
The Boys: Gene Ashley, Milton Barnett, Herman Belmonte, Prescott Brown, Edward (aka Eddie) Browne, 
Tom Draper, Howard Morgan, Willem Van Loon 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Time Marches On!” (Rodney McLennan, Ben Yost’s California Varsity Eight; The Girl in White: 
Jessica Pepper; The Girl in Green: Isabel Pulsford; The Girl in Blue: Lyn Leslie; The Girl in Yellow: Ethel 
Thorsen; The Girls in the Mirror: Jane Moxon and Eileen O’Driscoll; The Nymphs: Vera Haal, Mary 
Alice Moore, Ula Love, Peggy Quinn); “He Hasn’t a Thing Except Me” (Fannie Brice); “My Red-Letter 
Day” (Cherry Preisser, June Preisser, Duke McHale, Ensemble); “Of Thee I Spend” (sketch) (Rexford 
Givewell: Bob Hope; Miss Gherkin: Eve Arden; John D. Littlefeller: Hugh O’Connell; Charles G. Clawes: 
John Hoysradt); “Island (Isle) in the West Indies” (Gertrude Niesen, Ben Yost’s California Varsity Eight) 
and “The Conga” (Josephine Baker, Ensemble; Drummers: Jilberto Sastere and Juanito Ramos); “The 
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Sweepstakes Ticket” (sketch) (Norma Shaffer: Fannie Brice; Messenger Boy: Duke McHale; Monty Shaf- 
fer: Hugh O’Connell; Mr. Martin: John Hoysradt); “Words without Music” (“A Surrealist Ballet”) (The 
Singer: Gertrude Niesen; The Dancer: Harriet Hoctor; The Figures in Green: Milton Barnett, George 
Church, Tom Draper; The Figures in Black: Gene Ashley, Edward Browne, Prescott Brown, Howard 
Morgan; The Figure with the Light: Willem van Loon; Corps de Ballet); “The Economic Situation” (Eve 
Arden and “The Twelve Economists” [Chorus Girls]); “Fancy! Fancy!” (sketch by Ira Gershwin} (the 
sketch also included the song “Fancy! Fancy!”) (Zuleika: Fannie Brice; Sir Robert: Bob Hope; Sir Henry: 
John Hoysradt); “Night Flight” (dance) (Harriet Hoctor); “Baby Snooks Goes Hollywood” (sketch) (Mrs. 
Higgins: Eve Arden; Director: Bob Hope; Baby Snooks: Fannie Brice; Cameraman: George Church; 
Clark Gable: Rodney McLennan; Joan Crawford: Jane Moxon; Photographer: Roger Davis; Official: John 
Hoysradt); “Maharanee” (Josephine Baker with Rodney McLennan and Ensemble}; The Nicholas Broth- 
ers (Harold and Fayard); “The Gazooka” (sketch by David Freedman and Ira Gershwin) (the sketch also 
included the songs “It’s a Different World” and “The Gazooka”) (Conductor: Roger Davis; Father: John 
Hoysradt; Mother: Judy Canova; Bing Powell: Bob Hope; Aviator: Duke McHale; Ruby Blondell: Fannie 
Brice; Casting Agent: George Church; Dolores Del Morgan: Gertrude Niesen; Producer: Hugh O’Connell, 
Ensemble) 

Act Two: “That Moment of Moments” (Gertrude Niesen and Rodney McLennan, Ballerina: Harriet Hoc- 
tor; Grand Duke: Herman Belmonte; Ben Yost’s California Varsity Eight and Ensemble); “Sentimental 
Weather” (Cherry Preisser, June Preisser, Duke McHale); “Amateur Night” (sketch) (Major Bones: Hugh 
O'Connell; Attendant: Roger Davis; Juggler: Stan Kavanagh; Elvira Mackintosh: Judy Canova; Lady De- 
Vere: Eve Arden; Myrtle Oppenshaw: Fannie Brice); Stan Kavanagh; “The Voice of Friendship” (sketch by 
Ogden Nash) (Bob Hope, The Twelve Undecided [Chorus Girls]}, “5 A.M.” (Josephine Baker; The Shadows: 
Gene Ashley, Milton Barnett, George Church, Willem van Loon); “I Can’t Get Started” (Bob Hope with 
Eve Arden and Ensemble); “Modernistic Moe” (lyric by Billy Rose and Ira Gershwin) (Fannie Brice); “The 
Petrified Elevator” (sketch) (Operator: Bob Hope; Evangelist: Hugh O’Connell; Banker: John Hoysradt; 
Winston: Everett West; Alice: Gertrude Niesen; Doctor: Riques Tanzi; Pickpocket: William Quentmeyer; 
Tax Collector: Roger Davis; Allan: Rodney McLennan; Mistress: Lyn Leslie; Anxious Girl: Judy Canova; 
Husband: George Church; Girl: Jean Moorehead); “Dancing to Our Score” (Rodney McLennan, Eve Arden, 
Ben Yost’s California Varsity Eight, Company) 


The current edition of the Ziegfeld Follies played for little more than three months, but then returned in 
September in a revised edition for a total run of 227 performances. The first version presented an impressive 
list of headliners: Fannie Brice, Bob Hope, Josephine Baker, Eve Arden, Judy Canova, The Nicholas Broth- 
ers, Gertrude Niesen, and Harriet Hoctor, and the sketches, songs, and dances matched their talents. David 
Freedman wrote most of the sketches, the lyrics were by Ira Gershwin, the music by Vernon Duke, the ballet 
numbers were choreographed by George Balanchine and the modern dances by Robert Alton, and Vincente 
Minnelli designed the décor and most of the costumes. One standard emerged, the memorable “I Can’t Get 
Started,” which was sung by Hope (with Arden and ensemble), and, in the staging, concluded with a surpris- 
ing put-down spoken by Hope. 

Fannie Brice excelled as always, and was particularly amusing in the sketch “Baby Snooks Goes Holly- 
wood” where in a movie studio she clearly makes life hell for Clark Gable and Joan Crawford, played respec- 
tively by Rodney McLennan and Jane Moxon. (This was Gable’s second “appearance” in a Broadway musical 
during the season: in Smile at Me, he’d been portrayed as Bark Cable in the sketch “Modern Version.”) Brice 
also shined in the song “Modernistic Moe,” where she urged the “messes” to “rewolt! rewolt!” One of the 
evening’s big production numbers was “The Gazooka,” which sounds like something Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green might have tossed off years later. This was an elaborate spoof of a typical “super-special musi- 
cal photoplay” filmed in “Techniquecolor on the Widescope Screen” and starring Bing Powell (Hope), Ruby 
Blondell (Brice), and Dolores Del Morgan (Niesen). This sequence was the second musical in three years in 
which Hope took part in a number that spoofed Bing Crosby (the other was the travesty number “Don’t Ask 
Me Not to Sing” in Roberta), and so clearly the fates were determined that these two boys were destined for 
a later show-business coupling. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times praised the “jovial and handsome song-and-dance festival” and 
noted that with Minnelli’s sets and costumes the evening “burst” with “a whole portfolio of original splen- 
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dors.” He was glad to see Fannie in “top form” with her typical “Bricean mischief,” Hope was her “capital 
partner,” Arden had “an alert sense of humor,” Niesen sang “with a cloudy voice suggesting an oboe with 
a cold” (and quickly added, “probably that is all right”), and said the “exuberant” Stan Kavanagh brought 
“skill” and “humor” to his juggling act and made it one of the “most hilarious pleasures of the evening.” 
But Josephine Baker, who had left the United States and soon became a sensation in Europe, was a disap- 
pointment. Her singing voice was just a “squeak,” her dancing was “only the pain of an artist,” and she had 
“refined her art until there is nothing left in it.” 

An unsigned review in Time also noted that Baker was underwhelming. Her figure could “be matched in 
any night club show” and her singing and dancing “could be topped practically anywhere outside France.” 
As for the show’s humor, there was nothing “funny enough to make anyone wear himself out laughing,” 
but Brice excelled as “a solemn Jewish dancer” (for “Modernistic Moe”) and the “ingratiating” Hope sang an 
“amusing” song (“I Can’t Get Started”). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said that for “beauty and originality” Minnelli’s sets and costumes 
surpassed any of those seen in previous editions of the Follies. Gershwin’s lyrics were “intelligent,” and while 
Duke’s music might not become “as popular as those tunes which we still hum with a catch in our throats,” 
it was “real music, which is something.” As a result, the evening was a “beautiful” one to watch and a “sat- 
isfactory” one to hear, and it had “Fannie Rice—or Brice, I guess it is.” 

During the run, Ogden Nash’s sketch “The Voice of Friendship” was cut, and Ben Yost’s California Var- 
sity Eight became known as Ben Yost’s Varsity Eight. Note that Balanchine choreographed “Words without 
Music,” “Night Flight,” and “5 A.M.,” and all the other dances were created by Robert Alton. 

During the tryout, four sketches were deleted: “A Radio Comedian at Home” (by David Freedman; Bob 
Hope played Teddy Rantor and Eve Arden was Mrs. Rantor); “Pulitzer Prize Award Announced” (by Moss 
Hart; set in the “Deep South,” the sketch’s characters included Jeeter Lester and Mrs. Lester, played by Hugh 
O'Connell and Judy Canova); “Leave It or Not” (by David Freedman, with Hope and O’Connell); and “The 
Knife Thrower” (by David Freedman and Ira Gershwin). Five songs were cut: “Does a Duck Love Water?” 
(which featured Hope, Canova, and others); “The Last of the Cabbies” (Hope}; “The Ballad of Baby Face 
McGinty” (Canova and others); “Please Send My Daddy Back to Mother” (Brice]; and “The Knife Thrower’s 
Wife” (Brice), the latter part of the sketch “The Knife Thrower.” Note that during the tryout “I Can’t Get 
Started” featured Hope and Canova, and for New York Eve Arden was Hope’s counterpart. Songs dropped in 
preproduction were “I’m Sharing My Wealth,” “Wishing Tree of Harlem,” “Why Save for That Rainy Day?,” 
“Hot Number,” “Sunday Tan,” “Oh, Bring Back the Ballet Again,” “The Better Half Knows Better,” and “I 
Used to Be above Love.” 

The Complete Lyrics of Ira Gershwin includes all the lyrics for the New York production as well as the 
ones dropped during the tryout and in preproduction. The collection also includes alternate and revised lyrics, 
and provides “The Gazooka” sketch in both its original eight scenes and the shortened four-scene version that 
was used in the Broadway production. 

Encores! presented a concert version of the revue on March 25, 1999, at City Center for six performances 
with Peter Scolari (in the Bob Hope role), Mary Testa (Brice), Christine Ebersole (Arden), Stephanie Pope 
(Baker), Ruthie Henshall (Niesen), and Howard McGillin (McLennan). The concert was recorded by Decca 
Broadway (CD # 440-016-056-2-BK02)], and includes the songs “Time Marches On!,” “He Hasn’t a Thing 
Except Me,” “My Red-Letter Day,” “Island in the West Indies,” “Words without Music,” “The Economic 
Situation,” “Fancy! Fancy!,” “Maharanee,” “The Gazooka,” “That Moment of Moments,” “Sentimental 
Weather,” “5 A.M.,” “I Can’t Get Started,” “Modernistic Moe,” and “Dancing to Our Score.” 

Other songs from the score have been represented on various collections, including “Words without 
Music” and “That Moment of Moments” (Vernon Duke Revisited; Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-138); 
“Time Marches On!,” My Red-Letter Day,” “Maharanee,” “Fancy! Fancy!,” ‘Dancing to Our Score,” the de- 
leted “Does a Duck Love Water?,” and the unused “I Used to Be above Love” (Revisited, Volume III; Painted 
Smiles CD # PSCD-147); “I Can’t Get Started” (Klea Blackhurst: Autumn in New York, Vernon Duke’s 
Broadway; Ghostlight Records CD # 7915583302-2), and “Words without Music” (Dawn Upshaw Sings Ver- 
non Duke; Nonesuch Records CD # 79531 -2). 

The revue opened at the Winter Garden Theatre on January 30, 1936, closed on May 9 after 115 showings, 
and then reopened on September 14 in a revised version that played through December 19 for 112 perfor- 
mances, for a total number of 227 showings. For information about the return engagement, see entry. 
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MURDER IN THE OLD RED BARN 


Theatre: American Music Hall 

Opening Date: February 1, 1936; Closing Date: January 2, 1937 

Performances: 337 

Book: John Latimer 

Lyrics: John Latouche 

Music: Richard Lewine 

Direction: Harry Bannister; Producers: Harry Bannister and John Krimsky in association with Lucius Beebe; 
Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Frank Ambos and Stephen Golding; Costumes: Uncredited; Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Uncredited 

Cast: M. Manisoff (Tim Robbin), Richard Rauber (William Corder), Stapleton Kent (Marten), Marianne Cowan 
(Maria Marten), Robert Vivian (Ishmael), Gertrude Keith (Anne Marten], Judith Elder (Dame Marten), 
Alfred L. Rigali (First Barker), Harry Meehan (Second Barker), Leslie Litomy (Pharosee], George Jones 
(Mark), George Spelvin (Servant), Aubrey Pringle, Johnny Burns, Al Duke, The American Music Hallettes, 
Specialty Act Performers: Ann Suter, Pope and Johnson (Jugglers), The Six Danwells (Tumblers), The 
Washboard Musicians, The Comets (Roller Skaters) 

The musical was presented in four acts. 

The action takes place in and around Polestead and in London, apparently during the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Interlude: “The Can-Can Volunteers” (Ann Suter, The American Music Hallettes); “When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling” (lyric by Chauncey Olcott and George Graff Jr., music by Ernest R. Ball) (Harry Meehan), 
“Not on Your Tintype” (Leslie Litomy); Pope and Johnson (Jugglers); The Washboard Musicians 

Act Two: Interlude; Soubrette de Resistance (Ann Suter); “Skating in the Bois” (The Comets] 

Act Three: “Don’t Throw Me Out of the House, Father” (The American Music Hallettes); “That Quartet” 
(sequence included “Annie Laurie,” “White Wings,” “A Bicycle Built for Two,” and “Down Went Mc- 
Ginty”) (George Jones, Aubrey Pringle, Johnny Burns, Al Duke}; The Six Danwells (tumblers) 

Act Four: Finale: “Happy Days Are Here Again” (1930 film Chasing Rainbows; lyric by Jack Yellen, music 
by Milton Ager) (Company) 


With the opening of the American Music Hall, producers Harry Bannister and John Krimsky in associa- 
tion with Lucius Beebe offered Murder in the Old Red Barn, an old-time British melodrama set to music. 
The venue was located at 141 East 55th Street, and had first been a church and then a movie theatre. In 1935, 
Bannister’s production of The Drunkard had enjoyed great success there, and now the theatre was refurbished 
as a Gay Nineties’ beer hall where the patrons could drink, eat, and watch the show in the performance space 
at street level (on the floor below was the Beachcombers’ Club Room, an old-fashioned saloon where one 
could order drinks and sandwiches and even dance to the music of a Hawaiian band). Like a few other mu- 
sicals of the era, Murder in the Old Red Barn is sometimes classified as a Broadway offering and sometimes 
as an Off-Broadway production. To be as inclusive as possible, I’ve included the musical in this book, with 
the caveat that it could also be considered an Off-Broadway musical. Note that the show gave seven evening 
performances each week, with no matinees. 

Murder in the Old Red Barn ran for 337 performances, and then John Krimsky and his brother Jerrold 
Krimsky (aka John Van Antwerp) produced a short-lived series of three melodramas with music, all with 
books by Van Antwerp, lyrics by Ted Fetter, and music by Richard Lewine: Naughty-Naught ’00 (which later 
shortened its title to Naughty-Naught) played for 128 performances (and was briefly revived in 1939 for 42 
showings); The Fireman’s Flame for 204; and The Girl from Wyoming for 86. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Murder in the Old Red Barn was a “bombastic, maudlin 
yarn of villainies and virtues, concluding with a turgid hangman’s scene, after which the fickle cast bursts 
jubilantly into ‘Happy Days Are Here Again.’” Occasionally, the performers would “appeal to the audience 
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for counsel,” and the audience’s response was “thoroughly upright and spontaneous.” Bannister directed the 
show with “genuine skill” and the performance was “fast, noisy and crack-brained.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said “all manner of Babylonian escapades” occurred, including “se- 
duction, murder, hanging, and high and fancy tumbling,” all of which made the “legitimate theatre seem very 
drab.” There were indeed “escapades” galore, for besides the characters in the melodrama itself (and those 
tumblers), the evening offered a chorus line of can-can dancers, a barbershop quartet, an Irish tenor (Harry 
Meehan, who later appeared in Knickerbocker Holiday), jugglers, and roller-skaters. Atkinson noted there 
was also a gypsy (named Ishmael, and played by Robert Vivian) who promised “unearthly Romany revenge” 
when he muttered the word “Abracadabra.” 


ON YOUR TOES 


“A New Musical Comeby”’ 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the Majestic Theatre) 

Opening Date: April 11, 1936; Closing Date: January 23, 1937 

Performances: 315 

Book: Richard Rodgers, Lorenz Hart, and George Abbott 

Lyrics: Lorenz Hart 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

Direction: Worthington Minor (with uncredited direction by George Abbott); Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman; 
Choreography: George Balanchine; Scenery: Jo Mielziner; Costumes: Irene Sharaff; Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: Gene Salzer 

Cast: Dave Jones (Phil Dolan II), Ethel Hampton (Lil Dolan), Tyrone Kearney (Phil Dolan III), Beau Tilden 
(Call Boy), Betty Jane Smith (Lola), Ray Bolger (Phil Dolan Il), Doris Carson (Frankie Frayne), David Mor- 
ris (Sidney Cohn], Tamara Geva (Vera Barnova), Mae Noble (Anushka), Luella Gear (Peggy Porterfield), 
Monty Woolley (Sergei Alexandrovitch), Demetrios Vilan (Konstantine Morrosine), William Wadsworth 
(Snoopy), Valery Streshnev (Mishka}, Robert Sidney (Vassilli), Basil Galahoff (Dimitri), Harold Haskin 
(Leon), Bob Long (Call Boy), Earl MacVeigh (A Singer), William Baker (A Waiter), Harry Peterson (Stage 
Manager), George Young (A Policeman), Nick Dennis (First Thug), Louis Walsh (Second Thug], George 
Church (Dancer); Ladies of the Ballet: May Block, Jill Christie, Dorothy Denton, Eleanor Fiata, Dorothy 
Hall, Joan Keena, Isabelle Kimpal, Gertrude Magee, Maria Monnig, Ursula Seiler, Betty Jane Smith, Alma 
Wertley; Gentlemen of the Ballet: William Baker, Edward Brinkman, Fred Danieli, Basil Galahoff, Har- 
old Haskin, Julian Mitchell, Jack Quinn, Valery Streshnev; Ladies of the Ensemble: Libby Bennett, Enes 
Earley, Marjorie Fisher, Gloria Franklin, Grace Kaye, Betty Lee, Frances Nevins, Carol Renwick, Patsey 
Schenck, Drucilla Strain, Dorothy Thomas, Davenie Watson, Amy Weber; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: 
William Broder, Henry Dick, Dave Jones, Robert Forsythe, Russ Milton, Harry Peterson, Beau Tilden, 
George Young 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place mostly in New York City during the present time (the first two scenes occur sixteen 
years earlier, in 1920). 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Two a Day for Keith” (Dave Jones, Ethel Hampton, Tyrone Kearney); “The Three B’s” (aka “Ques- 
tions and Answers”) (Ray Bolger, Ensemble); “It’s Got to Be Love” (Doris Carson, Ray Bolger); “Too Good 
for the Average Man” (Luella Gear, Monty Woolley); “There’s a Small Hotel” (Doris Carson, Ray Bolger); 
“The Heart Is Quicker Than the Eye” (Luella Gear, Ray Bolger); Ballet: “La Princesse Zenobia” (Prin- 
cesse Zenobia: Tamara Geva; Beggar: Demetrios Vilan; Old Prince: William Baker; Young Prince: George 
Church; Ladies and Gentlemen of the Ballet) 

Act Two: “Quiet Night” (Earl MacVeigh, Ensemble); “Glad to Be Unhappy” (Doris Carson, David Morris); 
“On Your Toes” (Doris Carson, Ray Bolger, David Morris, Ensemble}; “There’s a Small Hotel” (comic 
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reprise) (Luella Gear, Monty Woolley); (Ballet: “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” (Hoofer: Ray Bolger; Strip 
Tease Girl: Tamara Geva; Big Boss: George Church; Ladies and Gentlemen of the Ballet); “There’s a Small 
Hotel” (reprise) (Ray Bolger, Doris Carson); “On Your Toes” (reprise) (Ray Bolger, Doris Carson, Company) 


Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s On Your Toes was the season’s longest-running musical as well as 
the team’s second show in five months. Like the earlier Jumbo, it offered some of Rodgers and Hart’s most 
distinguished songs, including the musical’s most well-known number “There’s a Small Hotel” (which had 
been dropped from Jumbo prior to its opening). The score also offered the jazz ballet “Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue,” which, like the musical’s satiric ballet “La Princesse Zenobia,” was choreographed by future ballet 
legend George Balanchine. 

Besides “There’s a Small Hotel,” the score boasted three other memorable ballads (the wry but upbeat 
“It’s Got to Be Love,” the brooding “Glad to Be Unhappy,” and the shimmering “Quiet Night”), the jubilant 
title song, and two cynical comic pieces, “Too Good for the Average Man” and “The Heart Is Quicker Than 
the Eye.” “Too Good for the Average Man” notes that luxuries are for the rich, and the poor be damned: as a 
result, only the wealthy can enjoy smoky, crowded, and overpriced nightclubs, sessions in the alcoholic ward, 
and visits to a psychiatrist where a man discovers that he’s really a girl. And “The Heart Is Quicker Than 
the Eye” offered a skewed perspective on the nature of logic and passion: daughter follows mother’s advice to 
never drink with a man, and as a result daughter is “made on lemonade.” 

The story focused on Phil Dolan III, aka Junior (Ray Bolger), who instead of following the family tradition 
of vaudeville hoofing becomes a music teacher. He’s in love with Frankie Frayne (Doris Carson], and the two 
befriend Sidney Cohn (David Morris), who hopes his jazz ballet “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” will become 
part of a Russian ballet company’s repertoire, a troupe managed by Sergei Alexandrovitch (Monty Woolley, in 
his Broadway acting debut) and financed by socialite Peggy Porterfield (Luella Gear). 

When the company begins rehearsing the ballet it becomes clear their classically trained leading male 
dancer can’t possibly master the jazz-styled steps required for the role, and so Junior’s former vaudeville train- 
ing saves the day when he steps in to replace the Russian. Junior also comes to realize that the company’s 
leading ballerina Vera Barnova (Tamara Geva) is interested in him as more than just a dancing partner. 

During the ballet’s first performance, its underworld flavor becomes all too real when gangsters mistake 
Junior for another dancer who reneged on a gambling debt and thus try to rub him out while he dances on 
stage. Junior uses his wits and taps faster and faster in order to avoid their bullets, and all ends well when 
the thugs are arrested, the ballet is a success, and Junior and Frankie are reunited. (Second-act gangster-and- 
or-blackmail business enjoyed a brief vogue for about a decade, and also figured in the plots of Rodgers and 
Hart’s Pal Joey [1940] and Cole Porter’s Kiss Me, Kate [1948)). 

“Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” is of course one of the American musical’s most celebrated dances, but the 
overlooked ballet “La Princesse Zenobia” offers its own rewards as a spoof of exotic Scheherazade-styled sto- 
ries set in a kind of Persian never land populated by royalty, dashing warriors, handmaidens, Nubian slaves, 
beggars, and ever-present trumpeters. Junior somehow becomes part of the dancing chorus, but, with little in 
the way of rehearsal, manages to make mincemeat of the choreography. And when the ballet concludes with 
the princesse and her lover united in an embrace, Junior inadvertently causes the romantic tableau to look 
ridiculous. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times praised the “mocking” book and noted that the entire musical 
was presented “with the tongue in the cheek and raised eyebrows.” The dialogue was “capital,” the allusions 
“literate,” the music “jaunty,” the lyrics “crisp, impish and gaily ingenious,” and the performances “attrac- 
tively populated.” In fact, everything about the musical was “high class and sublime.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” was a “good, rough, Bowery num- 
ber,” the music was “cheerful” and “pleasant,” and the lyrics were “bright without bringing in too many of 
the facts of life, which is a tougher trick than you’d imagine.” On Your Toes might not approach “brilliance” 
but it was the “pleasantest show that’s been around in a long time, and that’s saying a lot.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the musical was “historic” and a “definite milestone in the U.S. musi- 
cal theatre,” and future musicals would be measured by its “stiff standards of achievement.” “La Princesse 
Zenobia” would “make it impossible” to “take serious Dance seriously” and “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” 
“tops the evening.” The critic singled out three songs (“The Heart Is Quicker Than the Eye,” “Too Good for 
the Average Man,” and “There’s a Small Hotel”) and particularly liked Tamara Geva’s retort when she’s told 
to get dressed because a man is coming to see her (“Oh, that sort of a man”). The reviewer also mentioned 
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that the “hard-boiled” Luella Gear knew when “comedy ceases and churlishness begins,” and thus had “never 
been more amusing” than when she sang “The Heart Is Quicker Than the Eye.” 

Burns Mantle in the New York Daily News noted that “The Heart Is Quicker Than the Eye” and “Too 
Good for the Average Man” managed to “edge the periphery in suggestion but stay within the law”; Robert 
Garland in the New York World-Telegram found Bolger “a jazz Nijinsky” and “an Astaire in mufti”; and 
George Jean Nathan in Life said he hadn’t “seen a more intelligently planned and more intelligently amusing 
thing of its kind in some seasons.” 

Between the second and third scenes, a period of sixteen years elapsed (from 1920 to 1936), and during 
the tryout four dances in a transition sequence were cut: (1) “1920, Ragtime Interlude”; (2) “1925, Charleston 
Interlude”; (3) “1930, Dig-a-Doo Interlude”; and (4) “Today [1936], Ballet Interlude.” Another musical to use a 
series of dances to depict the passage of time was Annina (later, Music Hath Charms) in which various dance 
styles took the audience back in time (from 1934 to 1770). 

The London premiere took place on February 5, 1937, at the Palace Theatre for 123 performances with 
Jack Whiting (Junior) and Vera Zorina (as Vera Barnova), and included the entire Broadway score (but “Two 
a Day for Keith” was here titled “Twice a Night”). Whiting recorded a few songs from the production, and 
his versions of “There’s a Small Hotel” and the title song are included in the two-CD collection Original 
Cast! The Thirties (Sony/Met Records # MET-802-CD). Besides his complete versions of “There’s a Small 
Hotel” and the title song, Whiting (and The New Mayfair Orchestra) also recorded two medleys from the 
score: for the first, “There’s a Small Hotel,” “Glad to Be Unhappy,” “Quiet Night,” and, again, “There’s 
a Small Hotel,” and for the second, “It’s Got to Be Love,” “On Your Toes,” “The Heart Is Quicker Than 
the Eye,” and “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue.” All of Whiting’s recordings from On Your Toes are included 
in the collection Jack Whiting & Jessie Matthews (Monmouth-Evergreen Records LP # MES-7049), which 
also offers two songs from the 1935 London production of Anything Goes (“All Through the Night” sung 
by Whiting and “You're the Top” by Jeanne Aubert and Whiting]. The remainder of the album includes 
songs from the 1934 film version of Rodgers and Hart’s 1930 London musical Ever Green with Matthews 
and others (the recording also includes non-Rodgers and Hart songs heard in the 1934 film version of Ever 
Green). 

Note that Tamara Geva, who originated the role of Vera Barnova in the Broadway production, and Vera 
Zorina, who played the role in London, on film, and in the 1954 Broadway revival, were both married to Bal- 
anchine (Geva from 1921 to 1926, and Zorina from 1938 to 1946). 

A disappointing film version of On Your Toes was released by Warner Brothers in 1939 and starred Ed- 
die Albert (Junior) and Zorina. The film eliminated all the songs (“There’s a Small Hotel,” “Quiet Night,” 
and the title number were relegated to background music}, and only the ballets “La Princesse Zenobia” and 
“Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” were retained. (The 1942 Warner Brothers’ film The Hard Way dealt with a 
performer who finds success in a new Broadway musical, and during a scene in her dressing room we hear the 
theatre orchestra play the show’s overture, which turns out to be medley of songs from ... On Your Toes.) 

In Words and Music, MGM’s 1948 musical biography of Rodgers and Hart, “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” 
was memorably danced by Gene Kelly and Vera-Ellen, and the ballet music was used as background scoring 
for Slaughter on Tenth Avenue, the 1957 film drama about New York City’s underworld. 

In 1952, Columbia Records released a sparkling studio cast album of the score with Jack Cassidy and Por- 
tia Nelson (LP # ML-4645), which was later issued on CD by MasterworksBroadway (# 88697-88804—2) and 
also released on CD by Stage Door Records (# 9002) where it’s paired with a studio cast recording of Pal Joey. 

The musical has been twice revived on Broadway. The first opened on October 11, 1954, at the 46th Street 
(now Richard Rodgers) Theatre; Abbott directed, Balanchine choreographed, and Bobby Van and Zorina played 
the leading roles (and were supported by Elaine Stritch as Peggy Porterfield; in order to bolster Stritch’s role, 
Rodgers and Hart’s “You Took Advantage of Me” from their 1928 musical Present Arms was interpolated). 
The revival received middling reviews, and in a turnabout from his original notice in 1936 Atkinson found 
the show “labored, mechanical and verbose,” and heretically suggested that “not everything” in the score 
should have been retained. 

Shortly after the revival opened, the first two scenes (which depict Junior’s early days in vaudeville) were 
eliminated along with the roles of his family members and the song “Two a Day for Keith.” But last-minute 
doctoring didn’t help, and the show was gone after just two months. The cast album was released by Decca 
Records (LP # DL-9015) and later on CD by Broadway Gold/MCA Classics (# MCAD-11575) (the recording 
includes the revival’s eventually deleted “Two a Day for Keith”). 
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The second revival surprised everyone with generally good reviews, a run of 505 performances, and Tony 
Awards for Best Revival and Best Leading Actress in a Musical (Natalia Makarova). It opened on March 6, 
1983, at the Virginia (now August Wilson) Theatre and the cast also included Lara Teeter (Junior), Christine 
Andreas (Frankie), Dina Merrill (Peggy), and George S. Irving (Sergei). Abbott again directed, Hans Spialek 
supervised his original orchestrations, Peter Martins reconstructed Balanchine’s original choreography for 
the ballets, and Donald Saddler created new dances, including for the title song a delightful challenge dance 
for the ballet dancers and the hoofers. Frank Rich in the Times said the musical was of “footnote caliber” 
with a “mirthless” and “lengthy” book and a “brief” and “middling” score. But Marilyn Stasio in the New 
York Post praised the “spectacular restoration job,” and Douglas Watt in the New York Daily News liked 
the “sparkling” production, “excellent” cast, the “lovely” and “spirited” music, and the “bright, peppery and 
charming” lyrics. The production was recorded by Polydor/JAY Records and includes the complete “La Prin- 
cesse Zenobia” ballet; the CD was released by That’s Entertainment Records (# 1063). 

On May 8, 2013, the musical was revived by Encores! at City Center where it played for a limited engage- 
ment of five performances. 

The lyrics for all the songs of On Your Toes are included in the collection The Complete Lyrics of Lorenz 
Hart. 


GUS EDWARDS’ BROADWAY SHO-WINDOW 


“REVUSICAL-VAUDEVILLE” 


Theatre: Broadway Theatre 

Opening Date: April 12, 1936; Closing Date: April 24, 1936 

Performances: 28 

Sketches and Lyrics: Eugene Conrad 

Music: Gus Edwards 

Note: Additional songs by Ted Fetter, Howard Johnson, Richard Lewine, and Leo Edwards. 

Direction: Gus Edwards, Producer: Gus Edwards; Choreography: “Bill” Powers; Scenery: Clark Robinson; 
Costumes: William Weaver; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Fabello 

Cast: Armida, “Bill” Bailey, Milton Charleston, Joe Cook Jr., Joe Dorris, Danny Drayson, Bob Easton, Hal 
Forde, Haline Frances, Jay Golden, Roslyn Golden, Constance Grandall, Eileen Graves, Evelyn Graves, 
Mary Louise Harper, Gretchen Kimmel, Thelma Lee, Myra Lott, Ed “Scooter” Lowry, Selma Marlowe, 
Ann Metzger, Ondee Odette, Gerald Phillips, Mark Plant, Larry Rich Jr., Al Verdi, Ruth and Billy Am- 
brose, The Three Robbins (roller-skaters), The Three Nonchalants (acrobats), The Deutch Twins, The 
Sixteen Sweet Sixteens (The DeBold Twins, Dorothy Stone, Connie Lusby, Janee Rich, Bertrice Grey, 
Barbara Coswell, Jane Miller, Joan [aka Jane] Alexander, Gail Andrews, Lynne Carter, Aileen Barry, Evelyn 
Marsh, Marion Volk, Jean Scott, Bobette Walker; Note: Eileen Graves and Evelyn Graves may have been 
the same performer). 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Fabello’s Orchestra); “Romance of Vaudeville” (Hal Forde); The Sixteen Sweet Sixteens 
(featuring Janee Rich, Connie Lusby, and Jane Alexander, with Myra Lott); The Three Robbins; Ed Lowry, 
assisted by Mary Louise Harper; Al Verdi (“The Vandal of Music”), with Thelma Lee; “Dead Head” 
(sketch) (“with apologies to Sidney Kingsley, author of Dead End”) (Hickey: Ed Lowry; Goofy: Milton 
Charleston; Tummy: Joe Cook Jr.; Spot: Jay Golden; Angie: Larry Rich Jr.; Stew: Haline Frances; Milty and 
Oiv: The Deutch Twins; Doorman: Bob Easton; Lena: Myra Lott; Nancy: Mary Louise Harper; Gay: Ann 
Metzger; “Baby Face”: Ed Lowry; Junk: Joe Dorris; Gee Men: Billy Ambrose and Gerald Phillips; Poverty 
Row Boys and Girls, Luxury Lane Girls: Played by various members of the cast) (the sketch included the 
song “Poverty Row,” sung by Ed Lowry); “A Chip of a Star with Evelyn Graves” (with Bob Easton and 
Ondee Odette); Armida (“of Stage, Screen, and Radio”) (dance by Selma Marlowe and 8 Rhumbettes); 
“Following Famous Footsteps” (impersonations) (sequence included the song “Hitch Your Wagon to a 
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Star,” sung by Ed Lowry) (Jack Donahue impersonated by Joe Cook Jr.; Will Mahoney by Danny Drayson; 
“Bill” Robinson by “Bill” Bailey; Ginger Rogers by Ruth Ambrose; Fred Astaire by Billy Ambrose; Eleanor 
Powell by Selma Marlowe; Ray Bolger by Joe Dorris) 

Act Two: “Down Melody Lane with Gus Edwards” (Fabello’s Orchestra); “Spring” (sequence included song 
“Spring Is in the Air,” sung by Mark Plant; danced by The Sixteen Sweet Sixteens, Ruth and Billy Am- 
brose, and Selma Marlowe); The Three Nonchalants (acrobats); “Mr. Ed. Guswards presents a very dra- 
matic episode ‘Hollywood Folly’s,’ staged by Mr. Guthrie McConrad” (Mr. Stonemile: Milton Charleston; 
Mr. Von Strongheart: Ed Lowry; Mme. Secretary: Ann Metzger; Miss Valoose: Mlle. Armida; Mr. Icemi- 
ller: Mark Plant; Mrs. Columnist: Haline Frances; Miss Katie Heartburn: Mary Louise Harper; Mr. Jawn 
Borrowmore: Joe Dorris; Miss Greeta Grabbo: Evelyn Graves; Pageboys, Secretaries, Others: Played by 
various members of the cast); Mark Plant (The Mowgli of Jubilee); “Talent on Trial” (Judge: Ed Lowry; 
Bailiff: Milton Charleston; Court Clerk: Bob Easton; Jury: The Sweet Sixteens; Spectators: Roslyn Golden, 
Gretchen Kimmel, Constance Grandall, Ann Metzger, Eileen Graves, Mary Louise Harper; Prisoners: 
Played by the revue’s vaudevillians), “Exit March” (Fabello’s Orchestra) 


Vaudevillian and songwriter Gus Edwards (who composed the music for such standards as “By the Light 
of the Silvery Moon” and “In My Merry Oldsmobile”) brought his self-described “revusical-vaudeville” 
Broadway Sho-Window to the Broadway Theatre where it played on a two-a-day performance schedule with 
tickets priced from twenty-five cents to $1.65. But vaudeville’s day had passed, and even with low-priced 
tickets audiences didn’t seem much interested in the old two-a-day concept. As a result, the show disappeared 
after less than two weeks. 

The sketches included “Dead Head,” a spoof of Sidney Kingsley’s currently running hit play Dead End 
(which had introduced the Dead End Kids), and of course there were the requisite courtroom and Hollywood 
sketches. The latter, titled “Hollywood Folly’s,” kidded such stars as Katie Heartburn, Jawn Borrowmore, 
Greeta Grabbo, and Mr. Icemiller. The latter was played by Mark Plant, who for Jubilee had created the char- 
acter of movie star Charles Rausmiller, who plays the continuing role of Mowgli in a series of jungle epics 
(Rausmiller and Mowgli were of course inspired by Johnny Weissmuller and Tarzan). The evening also offered 
songs, dances, acrobat routines (by The Three Nonchalants), roller-skaters (The Three Robbins), juggling and 
unicycling (by Joe Cook Jr.), and impersonations (for “Following Famous Footsteps,” various cast members 
offered their takes on such stars as Bill “Bojangles” Robinson, Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire, Eleanor Powell, 
and Ray Bolger). 

J.K.H. in the New York Times said that “old Palace-goers,” always ready for “big shows, with a lot of ac- 
tors, and at low prices,” attended the opening “in slightly misty-eyed profusion,” and their reactions indicated 
that all the performers were “great and would all someday be next-to-closing.” The evening was “tuneful” 
with “lively results and nostalgic reminders,” and included the usual impersonations (the critic decided there 
was “probably a course in those”). While the cast members included “established professionals” such as Mark 
Plant, the “accent” was on “untried youth.” 


SUMMER WIVES 


Theatre: Mansfield Theatre 

Opening Date: April 13, 1936; Closing Date: April 18, 1936 

Performances: 8 

Play: Mark Linder and Dolph Singer 

Lyrics: Dolph Singer 

Music: Sam Morrison 

Direction: Ira Hards; Producers: Jack Linder and D. S. Wolfson; Scenery: Mabel Buell Studio; Costumes: Un- 
credited; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Syd Sayre 

Cast: Linda Lee Hill (Gertie), Charles Dale (Mike Chisley), Eddie Yubell (Mel Tone}, Helen Charleston 
(Molly La Rue}, Miriam Battista (Helen La Mott), Phil Arnold (Barney), Ben Marks (Benny), Sam Morrison 
(Sammy), Joe Smith (Murray Lowen), Annette Hoffman (Jennie Green), Clarence Rock (Joe Wilder), Milton 
Douglas (Fred Bernard), Morgan Conway (Dan McGillicuddy), Mary Douglas (Minna Salmon), Gertrude 
Mudge (Mrs. Roslyn Berg], Jane Walsh (Betty Pratt), Fay Martin (Mrs. Mortimer Rich), Herbert Warren 
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(Mr. Mortimer Rich), Daniel Makarenko (Jacob Adelman), J. Raymond Savich (Max), Seymour Linder 
(Page Boy), Laura Gilbert (Laura), Jhoreck Rai (Jack Archibald), Syd Sayre and His Orchestra; Guests, Fire- 
men, Bell Boys, Others: Jack Hassler, Robert Turner, William B. Newgard, John Wheeler, Max Beck, Jack 
Zero, Debby Dare, Bassine Alfaux, Marjorie Joyce, Bertha Mack, Jeanne Temple, Alma Ross, Roslyn Kay, 
Freya Schorr, Herbert Ritter Lynne, Saul Daniel 

The play with music was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City and in upstate New York. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: The song assignments are unknown. 


Act One: “Lowen-Green Country Club, I Love You” 

Act Two: “My Love Carries On”; “Us on a Bus” (lyric by Tot Seymour, music by Vee Lawnhurst); “Play Me 
an Old-Time Two-Step” 

Act Three: “I Wrote a Song for You”; “Mickey”; “Chatterbox” 


Despite the participation of the legendary team of Smith and Dale (Joe Smith and Charles Dale) in the 
cast, the play-with-music Summer Wives lasted for just one week before disappearing forever. Smith played 
Murray Lowen, the manager of the Jewish Lowen-Green Country Club (which apparently also serves as a 
boarding house), who is supplied with summer entertainers by vaudeville booking agent Mike Chisley (Dale). 
With its overall theme about summer entertainment at a Jewish Catskill resort, the show seems to have been 
a Having Wonderful Time wannabe. Arthur Kober’s long-running play had opened two months earlier, and 
of course it later served as the source material for Harold Rome’s hit 1952 musical Wish You Were Here. But 
Summer Wives was strictly wish-you-weren’t as far as critics and audiences were concerned. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “scatterbrained” evening was “a helter-skelter collec- 
tion of gags and small-time vaudeville numbers” that “takes first prize for witlessness,” and Wolcott Gibbs in 
the New Yorker decided the show’s “melancholy humors reached their peak” when a resort guest asked “for 
service and got Kipling, a quip that I suddenly figured out halfway home in the taxicab.” 


NEW FACES OF 1936 


Theatre: Vanderbilt Theatre 

Opening Date: May 19, 1936; Closing Date: November 7, 1936 

Performances: 193 

Sketches: Joseph Alger, Homer Fickett, Edwin Gilbert, Irving Graham, Mort Lewis, Mindret Lord, Everett 
Marcy, Edwin Meiss, and Leonard Sillman 

Lyrics: Forman Brown, Edwin Gilbert, Irving Graham, Nancy Hamilton, Lawrence Harris, Edward Heyman, 
Everett Marcy, Bickley Reichner, June Sillman, and Jean Southern 

Music: Forman Brown, Martha Caples, Alexander Fogarty, Irving Graham, Budd Harris, Joseph Meyer, Muriel 
Pollack, and Robert Sour 

Direction: Production staged by Leonard Sillman; sketches directed by Anton Bundsmann; Producer: Leonard 
Sillman; Choreography: Ned McGurn; Scenery and Costumes: Stewart Chaney; Lighting: Abe Feder; Mu- 
sical Direction: Ray Kavanaugh 

Cast: Cliff Allen, Robert Bard, Jack and June Blair, Jean Bellows, Ralph Blane, Eleanor Bunker, Robert Bur- 
ton, George Byron, William Chandler, Dorothy Chilton, Imogene Coca, Helen Craig, Rose Dexter, Billie 
Haywood, Indus Hollingsworth, Arthur Hughes, Robert Johnson, Stretch Johnson, Van Johnson, Winnie 
Johnson, Marion Martin, Katherine (aka Katharyn) Mayfield, Grace Milliman, Irene Moore, Nancy Noland, 
Marsha Norman, Melvin Parks, Marion Pierce, Mischa Pompianov, Gerry Probst, Ione Reed, Gloria Ron- 
dell, Bill Russell, Edna Russell, Tom Rutherfurd, Jack Smart, Harry Smith, Owen Stewart, Karl Swenson, 
Bea Thrift, Nancy Wetherell, Elizabeth Wilde, Joyce Worth 

The revue was presented in two acts. 
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Act One: “Introduction to New Faces” (lyric by Nancy Hamilton, music by Martha Caples) (Marsha Norman, 
Gerry Probst, George Byron, Tom Rutherfurd); “New Faces” (lyric by Edwin Gilbert, music by Alexander 
Fogarty) (Helen Craig, Marion Pierce, Irene Moore, Elizabeth Wilde, Gerry Probst, Eleanor Bunker, Nancy 
Wetherell, Dorothy Chilton, Grace Milliman, Karl Swenson, Robert Bard, Tom Rutherfurd, Arthur Hughes, 
June Blair, Owen Stewart, Robert Burton, William Chandler, Van Johnson); “The Wolf of Wall Street” 
(sketch by Edwin Gilbert) (Mr. Stonewall: Jack Smart; Miss Young: Gerry Probst; Mr. Brown: Robert Bard, 
Miss Jones: Elizabeth Wilde); “Slap My Face” (lyric by Edwin Gilbert, music by Alexander Fogarty) (Nancy 
Noland; Dancers: Jack Blair, Winnie Johnson, Bobbie Johnson, Dorothy Chilton, Nancy Wetherell, Grace 
Milliman, Joyce Worth, Owen Stewart, Robert Burton, William Chandler); “Little Dove” (sketch by Mind- 
ret Lord) (Introduction: Jean Bellows; Comrade Itchalova: Helen Craig; Comrade Sonavitch: Karl Swenson; 
Comrade Mazorsky: Robert Bard; Comrade Dostoievsky: Arthur Hughes; Comrade Pushky: Robert Burton; 
Comrade Rubitch: Jack Smart); “There Is a Santa Claus” (lyric by Bickley Reichner, music by Irving Gra- 
ham) (Ralph Blane, Nancy Noland, Elizabeth Wilde, Robert Bard, Jean Bellows, William Chandler; Danc- 
ers: Nancy Wetherell, Dorothy Chilton, Joyce Worth, J. Blair [specific performer not identified, and could 
be either Jack Blair or June Blair], Indus Hollingsworth; Girl in Beard: Marion Pierce); “On Your Toes” 
(Imogene Coca, Tom Rutherfurd, Robert Burton, Robert Bard); “Lottie of the Literati” (lyric by Edwin Gil- 
bert, music by Alexander Fogarty) (Lottie: Helen Craig; Hostess: Gerry Probst; First Young Lady: Eleanor 
Bunker, First Author: Owen Stewart; Second Young Lady: Nancy Noland; Third Young Lady: Jean Bellows; 
Authoress: Nancy Wetherell; Critics: George Byron, Harry Smith, Robert Burton; Butler: William Chan- 
dler; Young Ladies: Marsha Norman, Dorothy Chilton; Sinclair Lewis: Van Johnson; Fannie Hurst: Marion 
Pierce; Clifford Odets: Arthur Hughes; George Jean Nathan: Karl Swenson; Cecil Beaton: Robert Bard; Er- 
nest Hemingway: Tom Rutherfurd; Second Author: Melvin Parks; Samuel Goldwyn: Mischa Pompianov); 
“New Faces” (reprise) (danced by Jack Blair); “Keeping the Code” (sketch by Edwin Meiss) (Bystander: 
Imogene Coca; Tony Benelli: Melvin Parks; Sergeant: Tom Rutherfurd; Policeman: Arthur Hughes; Re- 
porter: Harry Smith); “My Love Is Young” (lyric by Bickley Reichner, music by Irving Graham) (Katherine 
Mayfield; Dancers: Irene Moore and Mischa Pompianov); “Gypsy Tea Kettle” (sketch by Irving Graham) 
(Imogene Coca); “The Other Woman” (sketch by Mindret Lord) (Fay: Helen Craig; Dolores: Eleanor Bunker; 
Maid: Bea Thrift; George: Karl Swenson]; “Off to the Deacon” (lyric by June Sillman, music by Robert Sour) 
(Nancy Noland, George Byron, Gloria Rondell; Dancers: Jack and June Blair, Dorothy Chilton, Indus Hol- 
lingsworth, Joyce Worth, Grace Milliman, Owen Stewart, Harry Smith, Van Johnson, William Chandler); 
“Cinderella’s Night Out” (sketch by Everett Marcy and Leonard Sillman) (Cinderella: Imogene Coca; Fairy 
Godmother: Marion Martin; Cinderella’s Sisters: Marion Pierce, Elizabeth Wilde), “Private Lives” (sketch 
by Everett Marcy) (Introduction: Helen Craig; Otto: Jack Smart; Meyer: Karl Swenson); “Miss Mimsey” 
(lyric and music by Irving Graham; ballet music by Alexander Fogarty) (Imogene Coca; Miss Mimsey: 
Irene Moore; Students: Nancy Wetherell, Dorothy Chilton, Indus Hollingsworth, Joyce Worth, Grace Mil- 
liman); “Too, Too, Too!” (lyric by Everett Marcy, music by Irving Graham) (Introduction: Marion Pierce, 
Gerry Probst, Eleanor Bunker; Noel Coward: Robert Bard; Cole Porter: Ted Rutherfurd; Moss Hart: Robert 
Burton); “A Marriage Is Arranged” (sketch by Mindret Lord) (The Lady: Marion Pierce; The Maid: Eliza- 
beth Wilde; The Butler: Arthur Hughes; Prince Wilhelm of Baden-Baden: program identified performer as 
Frederick Wilhelm [actual performer’s name not given]}; “Co-Respondent Unknown” (Imogene Coca, Tom 
Rutherfurd, Robert Burton, Robert Bard); “It Must Be Religion” (sketch by Edwin Gilbert; lyric and music 
by Forman Brown) (Introduction: Marion Pierce, Gerry Probst, Eleanor Bunker; Daddy Divoon: Cliff Al- 
len; Sister Beautiful Illumination: Billie Heywood; Sister Faithful Hannah: Rose Dexter; Brother Heavenly 
Heights: Stretch Johnson; Brother Short: Bobby Johnson; Sister Angel Face: Winnie Johnson) 

Act Two: “Tonight’s the Night with You” (lyric by June Sillman, music by Alexander Fogarty) (Marsha 
Norman, George Byron; Dancers: Jack and June Blair, Dorothy Chilton, Nancy Wetherell, Joyce Worth, 
Grace Milliman, Owen Stewart, Harry Smith, Van Johnson, William Chandler; People on Beach: Gerry 
Propst, Eleanor Bunker, Edna Russell, Nancy Noland, Indus Hollingsworth, Jean Bellows, Robert Bard, 
Tom Rutherfurd, Robert Burton, Arthur Hughes, Ralph Blane, Billie Haywood, Cliff Allen); “Mafana” 
(sketch by Mindret Lord) (Bride: Eleanor Bunker; Groom: Tom Rutherfurd),; “Marian Never Looked 
Lovelier” (Louella Parsing: Elizabeth Wilde; Radio Announcer: Robert Burton); “You’d Better Go Now” 
(lyric by Bickley Reichner, music by Irving Graham} (Nancy Noland, Tom Rutherfurd); “It’s High Time 
I Got the Low Down on You” (lyric by Edward Heyman, music by Joseph Meyer} (Rose Dexter, Winnie 
Johnson, Stretch Johnson, Robert Johnson), “Idiot’s Delight” (Imogene Coca, Tom Rutherfurd, Robert 
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Burton, Robert Bard); “We Shriek of Chic” (lyric by June Sillman, music by Irving Graham) (Helen Craig; 
Mannequins: Jean Bellows, Marion Martin, Grace Milliman, Marion Pierce; Esquire Man: Robert Bard); 
“Dinner at 7:30” (sketch by Homer Fickett and Joseph Alger) (Mrs. Morgan: Gerry Propst; Mr. Morgan: 
Tom Rutherfurd; Professor Wertz: Karl Swenson; Maid: Marion Pierce; Old Man: Ralph Blane); “Love Is a 
Dancer” (lyric by Jean Southern, music by Muriel Pollack) (Modern Dancers: Irene Moore, Mischa Pom- 
pianov; Tap Dancers: Jack and June Blair; Figures on Pedestal: Nancy Wetherell, Owen Stewart; Ballet 
Dancers: Dorothy Chilton, Joyce Worth, Grace Milliman, William Chandler, Van Johnson, Harry Smith), 
“The Show Must Go On, or, Why Vaudeville Never Came Back” (sketch by Edwin Gilbert) (Introduction: 
Jean Bellows; Bea Thrift, Edna Russell, Ione Reed); “Entertainment Night at the Cosmopolitan Chess 
Club” (sketch by Mindret Lord) (Chairman: Tom Rutherfurd; Entertainer: June Blair; Bearded Man: 
Arthur Hughes; Man: Karl Swenson; Members of the Chess Club: Owen Stewart, Robert Bard, Ralph 
Blane); “Off to the Deacon” (reprise) (danced by Van Johnson, Winnie Johnson); “Women in the White 
House” (sketch by Mort Lewis) (Introduction: Jean Bellows; Madame President: Jack Smart; Secretary: 
Arthur Hughes; Postmistress General: Robert Burton; Secretary to the Navy: Robert Bard; French Ambas- 
sador: Karl Swenson); “Your Face Is So Familiar” (lyric by Edwin Gilbert, music by Alexander Fogarty) 
(Introduction: Imogene Coca, Tom Rutherfurd; Singer: Ralph Blane; Dancers: Imogene Coca, Owen Stew- 
art; Boys: Robert Burton, Harry Smith, William Chandler, Van Johnson); “I Was a Gyp in Egypt” (lyric 
by Lawrence Harris, music by Bud Harris) (Billie Haywood, Cliff Allen); “Call It a Day” (Imogene Coca, 
Tom Rutherfurd, Robert Burton, Robert Bard); “Give Me a Song I Can Whistle” (lyric by June Sillman, 
music by Alexander Fogarty) (Gloria Rondell, Ralph Blane); Finale (Company) 


Leonard Sillman’s New Faces of 1936 was a follow-up to the first edition in his series, which had opened 
in 1934 (for more information about that production and for a list of all the editions of New Faces, see entry). 

Perhaps the new production didn’t quite hold to truth in advertising, because Imogene Coca was one of the 
leading performers, and she had already appeared in the 1934 edition. In fact, the current production was her 
eighth Broadway musical since 1925; but if she wasn’t a new face, she was always a welcome one. The revue 
marked the third of five shows in which she was associated with Sillman, she as a performer and he in various 
capacities as producer, director, coauthor, or costar. Between the 1934 and 1936 editions, Coca and Sillman 
had participated in Fools Rush In, and later were associated with Who’s Who and the 1940 revue All in Fun. 

The revue cost $15,000 to mount, but due to financial problems was taken over by the show’s chief 
backer, Martin Jones, who no doubt caused further confusion in regard to the title when he signed the Duncan 
Sisters to star in the show. Rosetta and Vivian Duncan were of course established headliners, and perhaps 
there were a few potential ticket buyers who thought the revue now offered the new faces of a later genera- 
tion of Duncans. 

The current production offered a few interesting names, of which Van Johnson was the most prominent. 
He later appeared in the choruses of such musicals as Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s Too Many Girls and 
Pal Joey, and then found fame during the War years as MGM’s most prominent matinee idol (and was often 
cast opposite girl-next-door type June Allyson). Ralph Blane would soon collaborate with Hugh Martin, and 
the songwriting team wrote the scores for the 1941 musical Best Foot Forward and the 1944 MGM musical 
Meet Me in St. Louis. Karl Swenson went on to create the title role in the 1944 drama The Man Who Had All 
the Luck, which was Arthur Miller’s first play to be produced on Broadway, and Helen Craig later starred as 
the deaf-mute Belinda in the 1940 drama Johnny Belinda, which was filmed in 1948 and won an Academy 
Award for Jane Wyman in the leading role. Note that part of Craig’s program biography for New Faces stated 
that Sillman had been impressed by Craig's “particularly brilliant impression of a deaf and dumb ventriloquist 
on a radio amateur broadcast” and thus cast her in his new revue. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times reported that for the opening night performance Sillman had 
“rerouted his show all through the program and probably his sequences are not yet established.” And because 
the revue was worked on right up to curtain time, there’s probably no definitive tally of what was actually 
seen and heard on opening night and no doubt the program’s list of songs and sketches doesn’t reflect the 
order of the actual performance. 

In true revue fashion, the evening spoofed Broadway, Hollywood, and celebrities. Five brief skits kidded 
On Your Toes, Private Lives, Idiot’s Delight, Correspondent Unknown, and Dinner at Eight (the latter as 
“Dinner at 7:30”), and one song (“Too, Too, Too!”) offered looks at Noel Coward, Cole Porter, and Moss Hart. 
“Lottie of the Literati” laughed at Dorothy Parker and her band of celebrity friends (Van Johnson played Sin- 
clair Lewis, and other victims were Fannie Hurst, Clifford Odets, Cecil Beaton, Ernest Hemingway, George 
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Jean Nathan, and Samuel Goldwyn). As the run progressed, Goldwyn’s name was dropped from the sketch and 
the character was called “Movie Magnate,” and later Nathan’s name was also dropped and at various times 
other writers and critics (such as Alexander Woollcott and Robert Benchley) were substituted. 

Although not directly named, Aimee Semple McPherson seems to have been kidded in “It Must Be Re- 
ligion” (which included such characters as Sister Angel Face, Daddy Divoon, and Brother Heavenly Heights] 
(this number seems to be thematically related to “Calling All Sinners” from Fools Rush In). One of the most 
talked-about (and praised) sketches was “Marian Never Looked Lovelier,” in which Hollywood gossip col- 
umnist Louella Parsing interrupts the radio reportage of a national disaster in order to gush and grovel over 
Marion Davies (Mrs. William Randolph Hearst). Stanley Green in Ring Bells! Sing Songs! reported that the 
Hearst empire was Not Amused, and the critics of Hearst’s three New York newspapers “belittled” the revue. 
Further, and with the notable exception of Walter Winchell, Hearst’s newspapers virtually ignored the show 
when it came to publicity items. (The sketch “Marian Never Looked Lovelier” was in many ways a dress 
rehearsal for the Hearst empire’s reaction to the release of Citizen Kane in 1941.) 

The revue gave Imogene Coca plenty of chances to clown, including one as Cinderella in “Cinderella's 
Night Out” and another as a fortune teller in “Gypsy Tea Kettle.” The sketch “Women at the White House” 
looked at a woman president, a postmistress general, and a woman who is secretary of the Navy (but all the 
roles were played by men). There was also a spoof of Communists: for the sketch “Little Dove,” Wolcott 
Gibbs in the New Yorker reported that Comrade Itchalova “speaks profoundly of Marxian ideology while she 
and her lovers roll happily together on the bed.” 

Nichols liked the “cheerful” and “unpretentious” revue with its “good” music and sketches, and noted 
that the entire affair was “amiable” and “bustling” (and he singled out two songs, “Tonight’s the Night with 
You” and “Off to the Deacon”). He mentioned that Imogene Coca came “from a fairish way back,” and the 
fact that every spring she appeared in a revue and then disappeared had become “one of the wonders of the 
Broadway theatre for a considerable length of time.” 

Gibbs said the sketches were above average, and the material was generally “fresh and witty and unlikely 
to bring a blush to the newest face in the audience.” He was especially taken with “Marian Never Looked 
Lovelier,” which was a “vicious and really expert” sketch, and noted that the evening’s “best” comic mo- 
ments belonged to Coca, including a sequence (probably “Call It a Day”) in which she appeared with “three 
sullen young men” in “what was undoubtedly the most peculiar pantomime I can remember.” 

During the run, the title of “Little Dove” was changed to “The U.S.S.R. Comes First,” and “We Shriek 
of Chic” was retitled “Chi-Chi.” 

The following sketches were added during the run: “Persuasion,” “Scouting a Rumor” (by Norman Zeno), 
“Five Star Final” (by June Sillman and Viola Brothers Shore) (note that the sketch included a character named 
“Mrs. William Randolph Hearst” as well as a Mr. and Mrs. Dionne}, “Scrubwoman’s Delight,” “My Last Af- 
fair” (by Haven Johnson}, “The Public Enemy,” “Valiant Is the Word for Carrie,” “Pelleas and Melisande” 
(by Martin Jones, Desmond Hallaran, and Leonard Sillman), and “Gridiron Ghosts” (by Ken Nichols and 
Charles Kemper). Also added were the musical sequences “Fred and Ginger” and “(My)} Sixty-Second (62nd) 
Romance.” “My Last Affair” had been heard in the 1934 edition of New Faces, and “Five Star Final” and 
“(My) Sixty-Second (62nd) Romance” had been presented in Fools Rush In. 

Dropped during the run were: “There Is a Santa Claus,” “I Was a Gyp in Egypt,” “Too, Too, Too!,” “On 
Your Toes,” “Private Lives,” “Idiot’s Delight,” and “Dinner at 7:30.” 

When the Duncan Sisters joined the production, they were featured in “Do-Nuts” (lyric by June Sillman, 
music by the Reverend Hines Rubel, aka Hal Raynor); “Spain, Spain, Spain” (lyric and music by Harry Clark 
and the Duncan Sisters}; and “Two Queens” (lyric by Edwin Gilbert and music by Alexander Fogarty). They 
also reprised a scene from their hit 1924 musical Topsy and Eva (book by Catherine Chisholm Cushing and 
lyrics and music by the Duncan Sisters), and sang “What Really Happened in the Garden of Eden” (lyric and 
music by Harry Grant and the Duncan Sisters) and “Remembering” (lyric and music by the Duncan Sisters), 
which had been heard in Topsy and Eva as both “Rememb’ring” and “Rememb’wring.” 


VENUS IN SILK 
“A Gay Musicat PLAY” 


The musical opened on October 1, 1935, at the Nixon Theatre in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on October 7 at 
the National Theatre in Washington, D.C., permanently closed there on October 12, and canceled its New 
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York opening at the Adelphi Theatre, where it had announced three different opening dates (October 14, 
21, and 24). (During the previous summer the musical had been presented as The Beloved Rouge on July 
22. by the St. Louis Municipal Opera Association.) 

Book and Lyrics: Alfred Grunewald and Ludwig Herzer; English adaptation by Laurence Schwab and Lester 
O'Keefe 

Music: Robert Stolz 

Direction: Zeke Colvan; Producer: Laurence Schwab; Choreography: William Holbrook; Scenery: Raymond 
Sovey; Costumes: Kay Morrison and Charles LeMaire; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: George 
Hirst 

Cast: Florenz Ames (Baron Vilmos), Roy Gordon (Father Dolomite), Nancy McCord (Princess Stephanya], 
Audrey Christie (Nina), Gilbert (Gil) Lamb (Lieutenant Ladislas, aka Laddie D’Antalfy), J. Harold Murray 
(The Stranger), Jack Young (Jack), Al Dowing (Lukas), Victor Casmore (Pali), Joseph Macaulay (The Other 
Stranger), John Sheehan (Bambuschek}, Bela Loblov (Leader of the Gypsy Band), John Cherry (The Landlord 
of the Black Hawk Inn), Alice Dudley (Zingra}, John Ray (Josey), Jack Cole (Raki); Dancers: Pat Andrews, 
Virginia Condon, Connie Crowell, Aurelia Drehkoff, Marcia Edwards, Libby Faye, Frances Foley, Mitzi 
Garner, Roony Graham, Micky Herson, Rita Horgan, Diane Hunter, Georgette Lampsi, Julia Pirie, Nikki 
Pittell, Dorothy Schwenk, Helen Shepard, Georgia Spratte; Singing Girls: Ruth Adams, Helene Bush, 
Lee Childs, Ruth Clayton, Jean Dale, Nina Dean, Dorothy Forsyth, Vera Gorska, Sally Hadley, Carolyn 
Henry, Inga Hill, Marian Huntley, Betty Kerr, Emily Marsh, May Muth, Marie Louise Quevli, Mary Rodes, 
Virginia Vallance; Singing Boys: Forbes Alexander, Jay Amiss, Leonard Berry, Robert Bostwick, Clinton 
Brissey Jr., William Broder, Clark Butler, Edison Campbell, Tones Chapman, William Dawes, Norman 
Durask, Dave English, Edward Gallaway, William Garner, Gus Godwyn, William Horn, Lyn Howe, 
Fred Koehler, Donald Lee, Earle MacVeigh, Gifford Nash, Joseph Olney, Charles Pittenger, Orville Race, 
Bradley Louis Roberts, Joseph Scandur, Earl Scholl, Guy Smith Jr., Alois Van Megen, William Venturo, 
Gladstone Waldrip, Ralph Williams 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Hungary. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (Florenz Ames, Roy Gordon, Ensemble); “You Are the One” (Nancy McCord, Audrey 
Christie, Singing Girls); “Ducky” (Audrey Christie, Gilbert Lamb, Dancing Girls); “If I Were a Bandit” 
(J. Harold Murray, Nancy McCord, Audrey Christie, Gilbert Lamb, Singing Ensemble}; “Eyes That Are 
Smiling” (Nancy McCord, J. Harold Murray); Finale: “Hail the Falcon” (Company) 

Act Two: Opening: “Drag ‘Em Out Dragoons” (Gilbert Lamb, Singing and Dancing Ensembles); “Sweetly 
I Spoke” (J. Harold Murray); “I Ask Not Who You Are” (Nancy McCord, J. Harold Murray, Ensemble}; 
“Waltz Continental” (Jack Cole, Alice Dudley); “This Life Will Roll Along” (J. Harold Murray, Joseph 
Macaulay, Hussars, Dancing Girls); “Baby, Play with Me” (Audrey Christie, Gilbert Lamb, Dancing Girls); 
“Just for You” (Nancy McCord, J. Harold Murray); Finale (Company) 

Act Three: “Zingra” (Ensemble]; “Flame of Love” (Nancy McCord, Gypsy Violinist); “Czardas” (Jack Cole, 
Alice Dudley); Musical Scene (J. Harold Murray, Joseph Macaulay, Nancy McCord); “Baby, Play with Me” 
(reprise) (Audrey Christie, Jack Young); Finale (Company) 


Robert Stolz’s operetta Venus in Seide premiered in Zurich on December 10, 1932, at the Stadttheatre, 
and as The Beloved Rouge the first American presentation was given by the St. Louis Municipal Opera As- 
sociation on July 22, 1935. For St. Louis, Nancy McCord and Robert Halliday had the leading roles of Princess 
Stephanya and The Stranger (aka The Falcon), and others in the cast were Audrey Christie, Clarence Nord- 
strom, Roy Gordon, and Earle MacVeigh. 

Some two months later, the operetta, now titled Venus in Silk, began its formal pre-Broadway tryout 
on October 1 at the Nixon Theatre in Pittsburgh, and its second tryout stop was scheduled for Baltimore. 
When the post-Broadway tour of Thumbs Up! abruptly closed after a tour of just six weeks and canceled its 
engagement at the National Theatre in Washington, D.C., Venus in Silk switched bookings and opened at 
the National on October 7 and permanently closed there on October 12. The musical canceled its scheduled 
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Broadway premiere at the Adelphi Theatre, where it had announced three different opening dates (October 
14, October 21, and October 24). The New York Times reported that when producer Laurence Schwab closed 
the musical, he said “Venus belongs in the Louvre, not at the Adelphi.” 

The operetta focused on Hungarian Princess Stephanya (Nancy McCord) who is at odds with an unknown 
prince over the property rights for a hunting castle. She meets and marries a mysterious stranger whom she 
eventually realizes is The Falcon (J. Harold Murray), a Hungarian version of Britain’s Robin Hood, and lo and 
behold it turns out he’s really the prince with whom she’s been feuding, and so a happy ending is had by all. 

McCord, Audrey Christie, and Gordon reprised their roles from the summer production in St. Louis, 
and J. Harold Murray succeeded Robert Halliday as The Falcon. Variety said the work was “strictly routine 
operetta” with a “dull” and “stuffy” book that was “strictly formula” and a score that wasn’t “particularly 
outstanding.” 

Venus in Seide was recorded in German by various artists and the Berliner Symphoniker (Sony Music/ 
EuroDisc CD # 88875041102), and the collection Life’s a Funny Present (Rialto Records CD # SLRR-9306) 
includes one song from Venus in Silk, “You Are the One.” 


EV) 


1936-1937 Season 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (September | 936; Return Engagement) 


“A NATIONAL INSTITUTION, GLORIFYING THE AMERICAN GIRL” 


Theatre: Winter Garden Theatre 

Opening Date: September 14, 1936; Closing Date: December 19, 1936 

Performances: 112. 

Sketches: David Freedman 

Lyrics: Ira Gershwin; additional lyrics by Joe Burke, Edwin Gilbert, Edward Heyman, Richard Jerome, Joseph 
Meyer, Bob Rothberg, and Tot Seymour 

Music: Vernon Duke; additional music by Edwin Gilbert, Vee Lawnhurst, Edgar Leslie, Joseph Meyer, Bob 
Rothberg, Harold Spina, and Walter Kent 

Direction: Entire production staged by John Murray Anderson and sketches directed by Edward Clarke Lil- 
ley and Edward D. Dowling; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert and Billie Burke Ziegfeld; Choreography: 
Robert Alton (and George Balanchine [see below]}); Scenery and Costumes: Vincente Minnelli (additional 
costumes by Raoul Pene du Bois, Billi Livingston, and Jane Quinn, among others); Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: John McManus 

Cast: Fannie Brice, Bobby Clark, Jane Pickens, Ruth Harrison and Alex Fisher, Cherry Preisser and June 
Preisser, Stan Kavanagh, Gypsy Rose Lee, Cass Daley, Hugh Cameron, Marvin Lawler, James Farrell, 
Marjory Leach, Herman Greene; Ben Yost’s Varsity Eight (Del Arden, Joseph Frederic, Sidney Greene, 
George Herman, Melton Moore, Paul Nelson, William Quentmeyer, Ben Yost); The Ziegfeld Follies 
Show Girls: Edelia Alvarez, Florence Baker, Betty Banister, Mary Bicks, Cristine Bomar, Julie Bryan, 
Irmgard Erik, Marjory Ezequelle, Diane Hunter, Virginia Langdon, Linda Lee, Sylvia Marsh, Erminie 
Randolph, Shirley Stevens; The Ziegfeld Follies Dancing Girls: Ann Anderson, Gloria Arden, Mary Bay, 
Vicki Belling, Helen Bennett, Hiawana Booth, Betty Boyce, Florine Callahan, Virginia Collins, Jyll Egger, 
Helene Fromson, Kay Gable, Rita Horgan, Georgette Lampsi, Artheda Lane, Dionis Little, Evelyn Low, 
Beth Meredith, Mae Merrick, Joan Myles, Jo Raskin, Ruth Rathbun, Clare Scott, Terry Shannon, Marie 
Vanneman; The Male Dancers: Henning Irgens, Fay Lentz, Bernard Pearce, Eddie Wells 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Note: The list below reflects the order of the sketches, songs, and dances as listed in the opening night pro- 
gram, but it may be that in the actual performance the sequences were somewhat reordered. 


Act One: “Time Marches On!” (James Farrell, Ben Yost’s Varsity Eight; The Tableau—The Girl in White: Vir- 


ginia Langdon; The Girl in Green: Julie Bryan; The Girl in Blue: Irmgard Erik; The Girl in Yellow: Diane 
Hunter; The Girls in the Mirror: Linda Lee and Erminie Randolph; The Nymphs: Edelia Alvarez, Florence 
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Baker, Mary Bicks, Cristine Bomar; The Ziegfeld Follies Dancing Girls); “He Hasn’t a Thing Except Me” 
(Fannie Brice); “Nice Goin’” (lyric and music by Bob Rothberg and Joseph Meyer) (Cass Daley, The Zieg- 
feld Follies Show Girls, Ben Yost’s Varsity Eight, Cherry Preisser and June Preisser, The Ziegfeld Follies 
Dancing Girls); “Of Thee I Spend” (sketch) (Rexford Givewell: Bobby Clark; Miss Gherkin: Gypsy Rose 
Lee; John D. Littlefeller: Hugh Cameron; Charles G. Clawes: William Quentmeyer; Politician: BenYost); 
“Tsle (Island) in the West Indes” (Jane Pickens, Ben Yost’s Varsity Eight); “The Conga” (danced by Ruth 
Harrison and Alex Fisher with Ensemble}; “The Sweepstakes Ticket” (sketch) (Norma Shaeffer: Fannie 
Brice; Messenger Boy: Marvin Lawler; Monty Shaeffer: Bobby Clark; Mr. Martin: Hugh Cameron); “Words 
without Music” (“A Surrealist Ballet”) (Jane Pickens; danced by Ruth Harrison and Alex Fisher and Corps 
de Ballet); “The Economic Situation” (Gypsy Rose Lee and The Ziegfeld Follies Economists [The Show 
Girls]}; “Fancy! Fancy!” (sketch by Ira Gershwin) (the sketch also included the song “Fancy! Fancy!”) (Zu- 
leika: Fannie Brice; Sir Robert: Bobby Clark; Sir Henry: Hugh Cameron); “You Don’t Love Right” (lyric by 
Tot Seymour, music by Vee Lawnhurst) (Cass Daley, The Ziegfeld Follies Show Girls, Ben Yost’s Varsity 
Eight; danced by The Ziegfeld Follies Dancing Girls and Henning Irgens, Fay Lentz, Bernard Pearce, Eddie 
Wells); “Baby Snooks Goes Hollywood” (sketch) (Mrs. Higgins: Gypsy Rose Lee; Director: Bobby Clark; 
Baby Snooks: Fannie Brice; Cameraman: Ben Yost; Clark Gable: James Farrell; Joan Crawford: Virginia 
Langdon; Photographer: Bernard Pearce; Official: Hugh Cameron); “Ridin’ the Rails” (lyric by Edward Hey- 
man, music by Harold Spina) (Ben Yost’s Varsity Eight); “The Fine Art of Strip Teasing” (lyric and music 
by Edwin Gilbert) (Gypsy Rose Lee}; “The Gazooka” (sketch by David Freedman and Ira Gershwin; the 
sketch also included the songs “It’s a Different World” and “The Gazooka”} (Pilot: Marvin Lawler; Father: 
James Farrell; Mother: Cass Daley; Bing Powell: Bobby Clark; Ruby Blondell: Fannie Brice; Casting Agent: 
William Quentmeyer; Dolores Del Morgan: Gypsy Rose Lee; Producer: Hugh Cameron; Dance Director: 
George Spelvin; Minister: Stan Kavanagh; Cherry Preisser, June Preisser, Marvin Lawler, Ben Yost’s Varsity 
Eight, The Ziegfeld Follies Show Girls, The Ziegfeld Follies Dancing Girls, Male Dancers) 

Act Two: “That Moment of Moments” (The Young Lady: Jane Pickens; The Young Man: James Farrell; The 
Ballerina: Ruth Harrison; The Grand Duke: Alex Fisher; The Belles: The Ziegfeld Follies Show Girls; 
The Beaux: Ben Yost’s Varsity Eight; The Corps de Ballet); “Sentimental Weather” (sung and danced by 
Cherry Preisser and June Preisser); “Amateur Night” (sketch) (Major Bones: Bobby Clark; Attendant: Ben 
Yost; Juggler: Stan Kavanagh; Elvira Mackintosh: Cass Daley; Lady De Vere: Gypsy Rose Lee; Myrtle Op- 
penshaw: Fannie Brice}; Ray Kavanagh (juggling act); “Harlem Waltz” (lyric by Richard Jerome, music by 
Walter Kent) (Cass Daley, Ben Yost, William Quentmeyer, Del Arden, Joseph Frederic; danced by Cherry 
Preisser and June Preisser, The Ziegfeld Follies Show Girls, The Ziegfeld Follies Dancing Girls, The Male 
Dancers); “Dr. Fradler’s Dilemma” (sketch) (Mrs. Bigley: Marjory Leach; Nurse: Gypsy Rose Lee; Doctor 
Fradler: Bobby Clark; Mrs. Phoebe Schwartz: Fannie Brice); “Midnight Blue” (lyric by Joe Burke, music by 
Edgar Leslie) (Jane Pickens, James Farrell; danced by Ruth Harrison and Alex Fisher, The Ziegfeld Follies 
Dancing Girls); “I Can’t Get Started” (Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee, The Ziegfeld Follies Show Girls, 
Ben Yost’s Varsity Eight); “Modernistic Moe” (Fannie Brice); “The Petrified Elevator” (sketch) (Operator: 
Bobby Clark; Evangelist: Hugh Cameron; Banker: William Quentmeyer; Alice: Gypsy Rose Lee; Doctor: 
Joseph Frederic; Pickpocket: Marvin Lawler; Tax Collector: Paul Nelson; Allan: James Farrell; Mistress: 
Marjory Leach; Anxious Girl: Cass Daley; Husband: Ben Yost; Winston: Herman Greene; Girl: Virginia 
Langdon); Finale (Fannie Brice, Bobby Clark, Company) 


The 1936 edition of the Ziegfeld Follies opened on January 30, 1936, at the Winter Garden Theatre and 
closed there on May 9 after 115 performances (see entry). The current production (which was officially titled 
The New Ziegfeld Follies of 1936-1937) was a return engagement that also opened at the Winter Garden, and 
it played for an additional 112 showings. For the two engagements, the revue played for a total of 227 show- 
ings. 

The cast for the first edition included Fannie Brice, Bob Hope, Josephine Baker, Eve Arden, Judy Canova, 
The Nicholas Brothers, Gertrude Niesen, Harriet Hoctor, Stan Kavanagh, and Cherry and June Preisser. For the 
new edition, Brice, Kavanagh, and Cherry and June Preisser returned, and Bobby Clark, Jane Pickens, Gypsy 
Rose Lee, and Cass Daley joined the company. For the first edition, George Balanchine choreographed three 
ballet sequences (“Words without Music” [subtitled “A Surrealist Ballet”], “Night Flight,” and “5 A.M.”), 
and the title page of the program credited him for the ballet choreography and Robert Alton for the modern 
dances. For the current edition, “Night Flight” and “5 A.M.” were dropped, but “Words without Music” was 
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retained. Balanchine’s name wasn’t listed in the program’s credit page, but an advertisement in the program 
mentioned an unnamed “Ballet by George Balanchine.” This was presumably “Words without Music,” which 
surely wasn’t re-choreographed by Alton and which instead retained Balanchine’s original choreography. 

Besides “Night Flight” and “5 A.M.,” the current edition omitted one sketch (“The Voice of Friendship,” 
which had been dropped during the run of the first engagement) and three songs (“My Red-Letter Day,” “Ma- 
haranee,” and “Dancing to Our Score”). 

The new edition added one sketch (“Dr. Fradler’s Dilemma,” apparently by David Freedman) and six 
songs, “Nice Goin’” (lyric by Bob Rothberg and Joseph Meyer), “You Don’t Love Right” (lyric by Tot Sey- 
mour, music by Vee Lawnhurst), “Ridin’ the Rails” (lyric by Edward Heyman, music by Harold Spina), “The 
Fine Art of Strip Teasing” (lyric and music by Edwin Gilbert), “Harlem Waltz” (lyric by Richard Jerome, mu- 
sic by Walter Kent), and “Midnight Blue” (lyric by Joe Burke, music by Edgar Leslie). 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times said Fannie Brice was the “personification” of the Ziegfeld 
Follies, an enterprise that was “to all intents and purposes” her “property.” He also mentioned that Bobby 
Clark was in most of the sketches, and because of that, “most of the sketches are good in that mad Brice-Clark 
mood.” He noted that “Midnight Blue” was a “good” song, that Stan Kavanagh was “still the best juggler in 
the business,” and in song Gypsy Rose Lee confided that a stripper “thinks only of Shakespeare during the 
unfolding of her work” (of course, for the Gypsy Rose Lee tribute “Zip” in the 1940 musical Pal Joey, Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart built upon this amusing notion). 

Bobby Clark was here appearing solo. His long time comic partner Paul McCullough had died the previous 
spring, and so Thumbs Up! marked their final appearance together. 

This edition of the Follies marked another show-business meeting between Fannie Brice and Gypsy Rose 
Lee. The Orpheum Circuit Vaudeville program for the week of July 20, 1924, at the Palace Music Hall in Chi- 
cago offered a bill that included “Dainty June and the Newsboy Songsters” with Rose Louise in eight numbers 
(including “Fast Eccentric Dancing” and, er, “Two Little Wops”) and Fannie Brice, “Late Star of the Ziegfeld 
Follies” who “will sing [m]any of her old songs together with some new numbers.” Yes, incredible but true, 
for here on the same vaudeville bill were three performers who decades later would be immortalized in two 
hit Broadway musicals with scores by Jule Styne. And the Winter Garden stage figured prominently in the 
coincidence: Brice and Lee appeared in the Follies at the Winter Garden in 1936, Funny Girl opened at the 
venue in 1964, and the Angela Lansbury revival of Gypsy opened there in 1974. 
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WHITE HORSE INN 


Theatre: Center Theatre 

Opening Date: October 1, 1936; Closing Date: April 10, 1937 

Performances: 223 

Book: Original German book by Hans Muller; English book by David Freedman 

Lyrics: Original German lyrics by Robert Gilbert; English lyrics by Irving Caesar; additional English lyric by 
Sammy Lerner; uncredited English lyric by Norman Zeno (see song list for specific information) 

Music: Ralph Benatzky; additional music by Jara Benes, Eric Coates, Richard Fall, Adam Gelbtrunk, Gerald 
Marks, and Robert Stolz; uncredited music by Vivian Ellis and Will Irwin (see song list for specific infor- 
mation) 

Based on the 1897 play Im weissen RossI by Oskar Blumenthal and Gustav Kadelburg. 

Direction: Erik Charell; Producer: Laurence Rivers, Inc. (Warner Brothers and Rowland Stebbins); Choreog- 
raphy: Max Rivers; Scenery and Costumes: Ernst Stern (modern dress designs by Irene Sharff), Lighting: 
Eugene Braun; Musical Direction: Richard Baravalle 

Cast: Reverelly (Pepi), Tommy Gavin (Piccolo), Marie Marion (Hanni}, Oscar Ragland (Head Forester Polman), 
Eleanor Bauman (Zenzi), Albert Mahler (Cook’s Guide, Serenader), Floyd Cornaby (Franz), William Gax- 
ton (Leopold), Kitty Carlisle (Katarina Vogelhuber), Mary Sutherland (Honeymooner), Hal Voeth (Honey- 
mooner), Grover White (Captain of the Steamboat), Billy House (William McGonigle}, Carol Stone (Natalie], 
Robert Halliday (Donald Hutton), Luba Matiuk (Cow), Olga Schwenker (Cow), Milton Gill (Alpine Rose 
Hotel Porter), Frederick Graham (Professor Hinzelman}), Melissa Mason (Gretel), Buster West (Sylvester 
S. Somerset Jr.), Willi Lichtenberger (Shepherd Boy), Robert Williamson (Mayor), Nelson Clifford (School- 
master Pimperl), Howard Warringer (Proprietor of Esplanade Hotel), Norman Van Emburgh (Proprietor of 
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Alpine Rose Inn), Anthony Marvin (Proprietor of The Black Bull), Jack Millard (Proprietor of The Golden 
Beer), Maurice Carr (Farmer Thomas], John Barry (Farmer Waldman}, Martin LeRoy (Butcher Smith), John 
Albert (Baker Kaufman), Ed Smith (Farmer Christensen}, Almira Sessions (Miss Katzenjammer]}, Arnold 
Korff (Emperor), Ernst Robert (Ketterl); Girls in the Ensemble: Betsy Berkeley, Maude Carroll, Phyllis Cam- 
eron, Helene Dernelle, Eleanor DeWitte, Valerie Eaton, Sonia Efron, Margie Evans, Dionne Farrelle, Wendy 
Greene, Lorraine Harris, Frances Hyatt, Loraine Latham, Velma Lord, Patricia Martin, Florence Menges, 
Mildred Patterson, Klara Buester, Adelaide Raleigh, Evelyn Sather, Ruth Shaw, Sonia Sorel, Georgina Yae- 
ger, Luba Matiuk, Olga Schwenker, Mary Sutherland, Charlotte Lorraine, Evelyn Bonefine, Carol Crowell, 
Maxine Martin, Marion Harvey, Audrey Elliott, Tilda Getze, Ruth Rostyn, Evan Beatty, Betty Pope, Gloria 
Whitney, Ruth Roberts, Janice Winter, Frances Hayes; Boys in the Ensemble: George Gorst, Bill Chandler, 
William Bull, Clark Leston, Joseph Wirag, Mel Kacher, Gene Gally, Sid Gordon, Ed Hall, Billy Hale, Harry 
Quinn, Carl Trees, Edwin Gale, James Babbitt, Maurice Kelly, Edward Brown, Kenneth Weaver, Jack Voeth, 
Mickey Moore, Jack Barnes, Edwin Hackett, Buddy Hertelle, Charles Chavez, Bill Pillick, Harold Murray, 
Thomas Blayney, Edwin Sims, Jules Mann, Gene Kavanaugh, Paul Shobat, Floyd Cornaby, Jack Rogers, 
Paul Moore, Edward Smith, Herbert Rissman, Jack Millard, Winton Sears, Hal Voeth; Singing Ensemble: 
Penny Banks, Ruth Dawson, Geraldine Hamilton, Mae Muth, Florence Keezel, Lillian Sullivan, Gladys 
Haverty, Emily Marsh, Nina Verde, Esta Elman, Geraldine Bork, Anne Francis, Flora Laney, Norman Van 
Emburgh, Maurice Carr, Arthur de Voss, John Albert, Fred Locke, Arthur Vann, Howard Warriner, Alfred 
Drake, Martin Le Roy, Anthony Marvin, Morrie Siegel, John Barry; Children: Marguerite Lodge, Eleanor 
Bauman, Babs Rossiter, Dorothy Lodge, June Meier, Diane Chase, Dorothy Richel, Myra Green, Dorothy 
Joan Palmer, Gratia Landley, Virginia Lodge, Joe Shaughnessy, Leo Freedman, Joe Brown Jr., Marvin Atkin, 
Walter Elliott, Anton Lonek, Billy Entenmann, Billy Lichtenberger, Joseph McCarthy 
The musical was presented in three acts. 
The action takes place in and around an Alpine village. 


Musical Numbers 


Notes: Unless otherwise specified, all lyrics by Irving Caesar and all music by Ralph Benatzky. Although 
lyricist Norman Zeno and composer Will Irwin are cited on the program’s title page as among the pro- 
duction’s songwriters, they aren’t credited with any numbers in the program’s song list. However, Ring 
Bells! Sing Songs! reports that one of the team’s songs was in the production (“In a Little Swiss Chalet”). 
Composer Vivian Ellis is also credited on the program’s title page, but isn’t cited as the composer of any 
of the songs in the program. Again, Ring Bells! Sing Songs! credits him with one number (“White Sails,” 
with lyric by Caesar). It appears that these two songs were added sometime after the Broadway opening. 


Act One: “Arrival of Tourists” (Singing Ensemble, Children); “Leave It to Katarina” (music by Jara Benes) 
(Kitty Carlisle, Ensemble), “I Cannot Live without Your Love” (William Gaxton, Kitty Carlisle), “Arrival 
of Steamboat” (Ensemble); “White Horse Inn” (music uncredited) (Kitty Carlisle, Robert Halliday, En- 
semble); “Spade Ballet” (Dairy Maids); “A Cow Shed Rhapsody” (music by Adam Gelbtrunk) (Cow: Luba 
Matiuk and Olga Schwenker; Ensemble}; “Blue Eyes” (music by Robert Stolz) (Robert Halliday, Carol 
Stone, Ensemble); “Rain Finale” (Company) 

Act Two: “Market Day in the Village” (Kitty Carlisle, William Gaxton, Market Vendors); “Goodbye, Au Re- 
voir, Auf Wiedersehn” (music by Eric Coates) (William Gaxton, Waiters); “High Up in the Hills” (Kitty 
Carlisle, Billy House, Reverelly, The Native Tyrolean Dancers, Ensemble); “I Would Love to Have You 
Love Me” (lyric by Irving Caesar and Sammy Lerner, music by Gerald Marks) (Buster West, Melissa 
Mason); “Alpine Symphony” (music by Adam Gelbtrunk) (Reverelly, The Native Tyrolean Dancers, En- 
semble}; “Welcome on the Landing Stage” (Company) 

Act Three: “Serenade to the Emperor” (Serenaders); “We Prize Most the Things We Miss” (Kitty Carlisle); 
“The Waltz of Love” (music by Richard Fall) (Albert Mahler, Robert Halliday, Carol Stone, Ensemble); 
Finale (Company) 


The operetta White Horse Inn premiered as Im weissen RossI in Berlin on November 8, 1930, at the 
Schauspielhaus, and the London production (in an adaptation by Harry Graham) opened at the Coliseum on 
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April 8, 1931, for 651 performances. The New York version was the second operetta extravaganza presented 
at the Center Theatre, and it followed The Great Waltz. White Horse Inn wasn’t as successful as its predeces- 
sor, but it played over six months, unfortunately not long enough to recoup its $300,000 production costs. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that “nothing happens” in the slight story about White 
Horse Inn owner Katarina Vogelhuber (Kitty Carlisle) and her love for the inn’s headwaiter Leopold (William 
Gaxton). But the score was “good Summer garden tune-making,” and the “colossal” production made for a 
“hospitable evening seasoned by good taste in lavish showmanship.” 

Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said an acquaintance defined the score as “characteristic.” Otherwise, 
Gibbs found the plot “negligible” but “irritating” (besides the love interest, he reported the story had some- 
thing to do with rival manufacturers of bathing suits) and he said the “beautiful monster” was “as big, as 
expensive, and generally just about as paralyzing” as The Great Waltz. An unsigned review in Time said Gax- 
ton’s role was “somewhat humiliating” and noted that the diminutive comic Jimmy Savo had originally been 
signed for the part. When Gaxton was “handed” the role, the producers honored the terms of Savo’s contract 
and paid him $550 weekly (“for doing nothing,” according to Time). In 1938, Savo enjoyed what was perhaps 
his most memorable performance as the comic slave Dromio of Syracuse in Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart’s The Boys from Syracuse, and Gaxton was soon back in stride with leading-man-and-all-purpose-wise- 
guy roles in Cole Porter’s Leave It to Me! and Irving Berlin’s Louisiana Purchase (1940). 

What really impressed everyone about White Horse Inn were the spectacular stage effects. There were 
three revolving sets on the Center’s huge stage, and these depicted a Swiss village, including the White Horse 
Inn itself. In fact, the program sometimes read as a travelogue for sightseers who spy on merry villagers going 
about their daily routines, and thus one scene (and song) was named “Market Day in the Village,” another 
“Welcome on the Landing Stage,” and another “A Summer Night at the White Horse Inn: A Trip Around the 
Lake on the Steamboat, Passing The Wine Garden, The Alpine Plateau, The Village Fair.” There were also 
scenes set in the Forest, a Railway Station, a Solarium, and the Town Hall. And in true operetta fashion there 
was even a nod to royalty when the emperor himself visits the village. Moreover, there were yodelers, a ballet 
for dairy maids, hornpipes, and, according to Atkinson, a “resounding” slap-dance (Gibbs predicted that the 
dancers would “slap themselves black-and-blue before this thing is over”). 

There was a movable steamboat that glided across the stage carrying a bevy of Swiss maidens, there was 
a yacht, and there was a bus. And surrounding the inn was a Tyrolean village. In fact, the village motif even 
crept into the theatre’s lounge, which was transformed into quaint shops loaded with merchandise on display 
from Macy’s. Onstage there were live animals: three goats, six pigeons (four performers and two standbys}, a 
pony, and a dachshund. And there were four mechanical cows manipulated by ropes (and an accompanying 
musical sequence titled “A Cow Shed Rhapsody”). There was a rotating merry-go-round, and for the first-act 
finale a theatrical rainstorm poured 1,000 gallons of water upon the stage. There were dozens upon dozens of 
performers (and 1,265 costumes) and about fifty stagehands. And hovering over everything were panoramas 
of mountain scenery. Further, all the ushers wore Tyrolean uniforms. All this for a top ticket price of $3.85. 

There are numerous recordings of the score, and one well worth seeking out is a release by Sepia Records 
(CD # MCPS-1141) that includes original Broadway cast performances by Kitty Carlisle, William Gaxton, 
Robert Halliday, Reverelly, and Albert Korff, all taken from a 1936 radio broadcast. It also has selections from 
a 1959 BBC broadcast that includes Alfred Drake, who appeared in the chorus of the Broadway production 
and was Gaxton’s understudy. In addition there are various foxtrot and dance band versions of some of the 
numbers and many songs performed in German. 

Counting a silent film version of the original nonmusical play upon which the operetta was based, there 
are reportedly six film adaptations of the material, not including a recent revival available for streaming by 
Videoland. The script of the British adaptation of the operetta is available in paperback by Samuel French. 


RED, HOT, AND BLUE 


“A New MusicaL Comepy” / “STAR-STUDDED Musical Hit” 


Theatre: Alvin Theatre 

Opening Date: October 29, 1936; Closing Date: April 10, 1937 
Performances: 183 

Book: Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 
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Lyrics and Music: Cole Porter 

Direction: Howard Lindsay; Producer: Vinton Freedley; Choreography: George (aka Georgie) Hale; Scenery: 
Donald Oenslager; Costumes: Constance Ripley; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Frank Tours 

Cast: Reporters: Geoffrey Errett, Karl Kohrs, Bill Houston, Norman Lind, Eleanor Wallace, and Arnita Wallace; 
Lew Parker (Deputy Warden Mulligan, Senator Musilovitch), Forrest Orr (Warden of Larks Nest Prison, 
Senator O’Shaughnessy], Ethel Merman (“Nails” O'Reilly Duquesne), Jimmy Durante (“Policy” Pinkle}, 
Vivian Vance (Vivian), Dorothy Vernon (Anne Westcott], Grace Hartman (Grace), Lucille Johnson (Lucille], 
Cecile Carey (Cecile), Kay Picture (Kay), Ethelyne Holt (Irene), Betty Allen (Betty), Paul Hartman (“Fingers”), 
Bob Hope (Bob Hale), Thurston Crane (Sonny Hadley), Polly Walters (Peaches La Fleur), Bill Benner (“Rat- 
face” Dugan), Prentiss Davis (“Sure-Thing” Simpson), Leo Schippers (“Flap-Ears” Metelli), Bernard Janssen 
(“Louie the Louse”), May Abbey (Mrs. Peabody), Anne Wolf (Tiny), Jeanette Owens (Louella), Robert Leonard 
(Senator Malvinsky), Houston Richards (Senator Del Grasso, Decorator}, Norman Lind (Sergeant-at-Arms)], 
Geoffrey Errett (First Expressman], Karl Kohrs (Second Expressman), Gloria Clare (Girl), Frank Archer (First 
Marine}, Bruce Covert (Second Marine); Debutantes: Marquita Nicolai, Evelyn Kelly, Ruth Ernst, Annette 
Nine, Eve Sorel, Helen Hudson, Jessica Pepper; Guests: Ruth Bond, Jeanette Bradley, Dorothy Jackson, Jean 
Scott, Dorothy Schwank, Stella Bailey, Charlene Tucker, Nancy Lee, Althea Elder, Prudence Hayes, Peggy 
Oden, Mary Joan Martin, Grace Gillern, Ruth Gormley, Marguerite James, Muriel Downey, June Le Roy, 
Hazel Nevin, Frances Stewart, Gloria Clare, Beverly Hosier, Joan (aka Joanne) Allen 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action occurs during the present time, mostly in New York City and Washington, D.C. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “At Ye Olde Coffee Shoppe in Cheyenne” (Reporters, Prison Band); Opening: “It’s a Great Life” and 
“Perennial Debutantes” (Guests, Debutantes); “Ours” (Dorothy Vernon, Thurston Crane, Grace Hart- 
man, Paul Hartman, Girls); “Down in the Depths (on the Ninetieth Floor)” (Ethel Merman); “Carry On” 
(Thurston Crane, Reporters, “Muggs”*); “You’ve Got Something” (Bob Hope, Ethel Merman); “It’s De- 
Lovely” (Ethel Merman, Bob Hope); “A Little Skipper from Heaven Above” (Jimmy Durante, “Muggs”*, 
Reporters); Specialty Dance (Grace Hartman, Paul Hartman); “Five Hundred Million” (Vivian Vance, 
Betty Allen, Debutantes, Guests); “Ridin’ High” (Ethel Merman, Ensemble; Specialty Dancer: Kay Picture) 

Act Two: Opening: “We’re About to Start Big Rehearsin’” (Debutantes) and “Hymn to Hymen” (Guests); 
“What a Great Pair We'll Be” (Dorothy Vernon, Thurston Crane, Grace Hartman, Paul Hartman, Ensem- 
ble); “You're a Bad Influence on Me” (Ethel Merman); “Red, Hot, and Blue” (Ethel Merman, Ensemble); 
Finale (Company) 

(*The word “Muggs” refers not to the nickname of a specific character but to the cronies of “Policy” Pinkle, 
the role played by Jimmy Durante.) 


Despite a memorable score by Cole Porter and a cast that included Ethel Merman, Jimmy Durante, and 
Bob Hope, Red, Hot, and Blue ran just under six months, and its post-Broadway tour (with the three Broadway 
leads) collapsed after its first booking in Chicago, where it played for three weeks. The book by Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse sounds amusing, but the critics found it disappointing. About 90 percent of the show 
took place in Washington, D.C., and while there was a touch of political satire here and there, the spoofing 
was rather mild and didn’t match Of Thee I Sing in political humor. 

And in what became a standard comment from many critics, Porter’s score was deemed inferior to his 
previous efforts, a surprising assessment because three evergreens emerged from the musical, the sprightly 
comic duet “It’s De-Lovely” for Merman and Hope (which in style and subject matter makes a great compan- 
ion piece to “Makin’ Whoopee!” from the 1928 musical Whoopee, lyric by Gus Kahn and music by Walter 
Donaldson), the torch song “Down in the Depths (on the Ninetieth Floor)” for Merman, and the exultant 
get-happy number “Ridin’ High” for Merman and the chorus. 

Porter’s score also included the gender-bending “A Little Skipper from Heaven Above” in which Durante 
sang of a stalwart sea captain who announces to his crew that he’s “only a girl, not a boy” and is about to 
become a mother; the pulsating and rambunctious title song (for Merman and chorus); and the insinuating 
low-key admonishment that “You're a Bad Influence on Me” (for Merman). 
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The story, which no one confused with Hamlet, was about the search for a missing heiress, and the only 
clue to her identity is a tell-tale scar that came about when she sat on a hot waffle iron at the age of four. 
Merman played “Nails,” a former manicurist who is now a wealthy young widow and Washington hostess (for 
Irving Berlin’s 1950 musical Call Me Madam, Merman again found herself playing another rich Washington 
hostess and party-giver), Hope a young lawyer, and Durante a convict released from prison against his will 
(he’s finally reached his goal of becoming the captain of the prison’s polo pony team, and now he’s expected to 
help in the search for the heiress). In order to locate the elusive young woman, a national lottery takes place, 
and from this situation a few political jokes emerged (a few senators hope to win the lottery in order to pay 
off the national debt, and the Supreme Court deems the lottery unconstitutional because it might actually 
benefit the American people). 

The plot may have been piffle, but the jokes were amusing (Merman starts to cry; Durante tells her not 
to be lugubrious; Merman asks what lugubrious means; Durante pauses, and then tells her to go ahead and 
cry}. It was the kind of musical in which the final scene takes place on the South Lawn of the White House 
where Merman, surrounded by dozens of elegantly clad chorines positioned on and around the South Portico, 
blasts out the jubilant title number (Franklin and Eleanor are nowhere to be seen, and no doubt got out of 
town just in time). It was also the kind of show in which characters sported names such as “Nails,” “Policy” 
Pinkle, “Fingers,” “Ratface,” “Sure-Thing,” “Flap-Ears,” “Louie the Louse,” and Peaches La Fleur (and, yes, 
the latter, played by Polly Walters, was a girl no better than she should be). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the show offered “low comedy bedlam” with “some of our 
most comic vulgarians,” and thus the humor was “hearty,” the pace “very breezy,” and “most of us were 
laughing outrageously.” In comparison to Lindsay and Crouse’s book for Anything Goes, there was a cer- 
tain “falling-off in book coherence” and he reported that the book hobbled from situation to situation with 
connective-tissue dialogue along the lines of “Oh, hello Bobs” and “Oh, I was just looking for yous.” He also 
noted that with Merman, Durante, and Hope on stage, Polly Walters’s trollop “has no reason to feel out of 
place in present company.” Atkinson mentioned that some of Porter’s songs were “mediocre,” but he praised 
“Down in the Depths (on the Ninetieth Floor),” “It’s De-Lovely” (with a “remarkable” lyric and “exultant” 
music}, and “Ridin’ High” (which “with proper gusto” brought down the first-act curtain). “A Little Skipper 
from Heaven Above” was “demented,” and Durante sang it with “boisterous revelry in a vein of clowning 
thermodynamics.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said that a second visit to the musical “convinced” him that Porter’s 
score was “much better than I thought it the first time,” the lyrics were “in a class by themselves,” and “A 
Little Skipper from Heaven Above,” “It’s De-Lovely,” and “Hymn to Hymen” were of the first order. And 
Benchley noted that it was “probably unfair to say that the book is under par and then say that Mr. Durante 
has never been funnier, for the authors presumably were in the same building when his material was being 
devised.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the show was of the “second magnitude” and Porter’s score was “also 
second-best in the opinion of most listeners.” The composer and lyricist was a “victim of his own previous 
high standards,” and thus “It’s De-Lovely” would no doubt be “unfavorably compared” to “A Picture of Me 
without You” (from Jubilee) and “Down in the Depths (on the Ninetieth Floor)” to “I Get a Kick Out of You” 
(Anything Goes). But Durante had “never been funnier,” especially in one scene when he cross-examined 
himself, in another when he got into a “frightful wrangle” with an interior decorator, and, of course, in “A 
Little Skipper from Heaven Above.” 

During the run, the ballad “You're a Bad Influence on Me” was replaced by the hillbilly-inflected “The 
Ozarks Are Callin’ Me Home.” During the tryout, the songs “When Your Troubles Have Started” and 
“Goodbye, Little Dream, Goodbye” were cut (for more information about the latter, see below), and “Bertie 
and Gertie,” “Who But You?,” “That’s the News I’m Waiting to Hear,” “Where?,” and “Lonely Star” were 
dropped in preproduction. 

All the lyrics are included in the hardback collection The Complete Lyrics of Cole Porter. Ethel Merman 
recorded four numbers from the score, “Down in the Depths (on the Ninetieth Floor),” “It’s De-Lovely,” “Ri- 
din’ High,” and the title song, and these are included in the Smithsonian American Musical Series Collection 
of Porter’s Let’s Face It (Columbia Special Products LP # R-016/P-14944), besides selections from Let’s Face It 
and Red, Hot, and Blue, the collection also includes songs from Porter’s Leave It to Me! (note that Let’s Face 
It and Leave It to Me! come with and without exclamation points, depending on the source; but their official 
copyrighted titles omit the exclamation points). 
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The Smithsonian recording also includes the deleted song “Goodbye, Little Dream, Goodbye,” which was 
cut from Red, Hot, and Blue during the tryout and is here sung by Yvonne Printemps. The song had been 
written for Porter’s 1936 MGM film musical Born to Dance (Complete Lyrics indicates it had been intended 
for Frances Langford), but wasn’t used. After it was dropped from Red, Hot, and Blue the song was performed 
by Printemps in the London production O Mistress Mine, which opened in December 1936 (not to be confused 
with the 1944 Terence Rattigan play O Mistress Mine). 

The four Merman songs from the show are also included on a recording of the score that is paired with 
Stars in Your Eyes, another Merman and Durante teaming (the album’s official title is Red Hot and Blue! & 
Stars in Your Eyes; it was first released on LP by AEI Records # AEI-1147, and then later on CD by AEI Records 
# AEI-CD-001). The recording includes “The Ozarks Are Callin’ Me Home” (Ramona and Her Grand Piano} 
and a medley of songs from the musical (by pianists Edgar Fairchild and Adam Carroll). 

The two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Met/Sony Records # MET-802-CD) includes two 
of the four Merman recordings, “Down in the Depths (on the Ninetieth Floor)” and the title song. The first 
volume of Cole Porter Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-121) includes “A Little Skipper from 
Heaven Above,” the title number (sung by Kaye Ballard, Bobby Short, and Bibi Osterwald)], and the cut “You're 
a Bad Influence on Me”; Volume IT (known as both Revisited and Unpublished; CD # PSCD-125) includes the 
unused “Bertie and Gertie”; Volume IV (CD # PSCD-117) offers “Ours”; Volume V (CD # PSCD-122) includes 
“You've Got Something” and the cut “Who But You?”; and the 1965 cast album of the revue The Decline 
and Fall of the Entire World as Seen Through the Eyes of Cole Porter (CD # PSCD-124) includes “Down in 
the Depths (on the Ninetieth Floor),” “Ridin’ High,” and the title song (Kaye Ballard and cast members of the 
Decline and Fall production). 

Red, Hot, and Blue is perhaps best remembered for its billing dispute. Both Merman and Durante wanted 
above-title, left-side billing, because that position would ensure the name would be the first one seen by the 
reader. The stars, their agents, perhaps their lawyers, and, who knows, maybe even the Supreme Court, be- 
came involved. But Porter resolved the matter with his suggestion that the names form an X above the title: 
“Jimmy” would appear above left, “Durante” below right, “Ethel” below left, and “Merman” above right. 
And every two weeks the positioning would be changed, and so “Ethel” would replace “Jimmy,” etc. It would 
seem that only Bob Hope benefited from the bizarre billing brouhaha because his full name appeared by itself 
above the title and thus was the only name that was immediately readable. But the dispute wasn’t a personal 
one between Merman and Durante, it was purely a business one, and the two were lifelong friends. In fact, 
three years later they appeared together in Stars in Your Eyes (and again shared above-title billing, but here 
Merman’s name came first). 

The exact titles of the musical and the title song never seem to agree on punctuation, and this book fol- 
lows the copyright information from the Library of Congress: according to the LOC, the title of the show is 
Red, Hot, and Blue (two commas, no exclamation point], and the title song follows the same punctuation 
and with no exclamation point. The cover page (which is also the title page) of the Boston tryout program 
is Red, Hot and Blue!, the cover of the New York program is Red Hot and Blue! and the title page itself is 
Red, Hot and Blue!;, the flyer for the New York production is Red, Hot and Blue!, the title/cover page of the 
Chicago tour is Red, Hot and Blue!; and the sheet music is Red Hot and Blue! for the show’s title and “Red, 
Hot and Blue” for the title song. In preproduction, the show was first known as But Millions, But Millions!, 
and —But Millions $, and then by a completely new title, Wait for Baby (which, no doubt, was also known 
as Wait for Baby!). 

Note that except for the title, the musical has no connection with Frank Loesser’s 1949 film musical Red, 
Hot and Blue. 


FORBIDDEN MELODY 


“A MobDeERN Musica” 


Theatre: New Amsterdam Theatre 

Opening Date: November 2, 1936; Closing Date: November 28, 1936 
Performances: 32, 

Book and Lyrics: Otto Harbach 

Music: Sigmund Romberg 
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Direction: Production staged by Macklin Megley and dialogue directed by José Ruben; Producers: Jack Kirk- 
land and Sam H. Grisman; Choreography: Choreography for “Waltz Fantasie” by Nicco Charisse; Scenery: 
Sergei Soudeikine; Costumes: Ten Eyck; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Robert (Emmett) Dolan 

Cast: Bela Lublov (Thedor), Leo Chalzel (Tosk), Daniel A. Harris (Kuzdu), Lillion Clark (Katcha), Charles Bry- 
ant (Alexis Constantine}, Joseph Greenwald (Doma), Carl Brisson (Gregor Fiorescu], Herman Williams (A 
Waiter), Arthur Vinton (Colonel Geza), Ruth Weston (Mme. Geza], Jack Sheehan (Nicholas, aka Nicky, 
Constantine}, June Havoc (Rozsa), Ruby Mercer (Elene Constantine), Nitza Vernille (Nitza [some sources 
give character’s name as Mitzi, but the tryout and New York programs call the character by the perform- 
er’s first name, Nitza]}, Helen Gray (Yanczi), Tomes Chapman (Butler), Harry Raine (Frederic), Marie Lou- 
ise Quevli (A Streetwalker}, Richard Tolk (A Policeman], Dolores Flanders (A Girl), Muriel Muth (Another 
Girl), Gladstone Waldrip (Captain Fedovitch), Clark Kramer (Lieutenant Czenyi); Ladies of the Ensemble: 
Judith Gales, Beulah Blake, Betty Kerr, Jewel Marie Markham, Rita Joan Hume, Dolores Flanders, Muriel 
Muth, Dorothy Forsythe, Fay Hope, Joy Hampton, Marie Louise Quevil, Wadeeha Atiyeh, Virginia Cole, 
Mildred Newton; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Tomes Chapman, Alexander Abcharoff, George Magis, 
Bruce Barclay, Jack Leslie, William Dunn, Mitchell Cowan, Jerry O’Rourke, Gladstone Waldrip, Herman 
Williams, Harry Raine 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Bucharest and Budapest in 1930. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (Bela Lublov, Gypsy Band); “Bucharest” (Lillion Clark, Daniel Harris); “Lady in the Win- 
dow” (Lillion Clark, Daniel Harris, Gypsy Band); “Just Hello” (Carl Brisson, Lillion Clark, Daniel Harris, 
Gypsy Singers, Gypsy Band); “Moonlight and Violins” (Ruth Weston, Carl Brisson); “Lady in the Win- 
dow” (reprise) (Carl Randall, Ensemble, Gypsy Band); “Two Ladies and a Man” (Ruby Mercer, Ensemble, 
Gypsy Band); “You Are All I’ve Wanted” (Carl Brisson); “Waltz Fantasie” (Nitza Vernille, Carl Brisson); 
“Waltz Fantasie” (reprise) (Carl Brisson); “How Could a Fellow Want More” (June Havoc, Jack Sheehan); 
“No Use Pretending” (Ruby Mercer, Carl Brisson); “Hear the Gypsies Playing”(Ruby Mercer, Gypsy 
Band); “Just Hello” (reprise) (Carl Brisson); Finale Act One (Ruby Mercer, Carl Brisson) 

Act Two: “Shadows” (Lillion Clark); “When a Girl Forgets to Scream” (Carl Brisson); “Blame It All on the 
Night” (Ruby Mercer, Carl Brisson); “Moonlight and Violins” (reprise) (Ruby Mercer, Carl Brisson); “You 
Are All I’ve Wanted” (reprise) (Carl Brisson); “No Use Pretending” (reprise) (Ruby Mercer, Lillion Clark); 
Dance (Carl Brisson, Helen Gray); Finale Act Two (Company) 


Sigmund Romberg’s operetta Forbidden Melody was somewhat of a surprise because it took place in the 
recent past (1930). But Otto Harbach’s book remained in solid operetta territory with its dashing officers, ro- 
mantic singers, and exotic gypsies (albeit show-business gypsies who play with a gypsy band in restaurants and 
theatres). Further, the locales were in Budapest and Bucharest and there were songs that sported such titles as 
“Moonlight and Violins,” “You Are All I’ve Wanted,” “Waltz Fantasie,” and, yes, “Hear the Gypsies Playing.” 

The story was a veiled account of Rumania’s King Carol II and his romantic escapades with a diplomat’s 
wife. The royal himself wasn’t a character in the musical, and instead the story focused on Lieutenant Gregor 
Fiorescu (Danish performer and former prizefighter Carl Brisson), who is tasked with going to Paris to bring 
Carol back to Romania and official head-of-state business. Instead, Gregor sets his sights on Budapest and the 
singer Elene Constantine (Ruby Mercer}. Or something like that. The evening was filled with jealous spouses, 
impersonations, and mistaken identities, and Gregor’s romantic mix-ups were supposedly stand-ins for the 
amorous adventures of Carol himself. But no one really cared, and the $200,000 musical went down the drain 
in four weeks. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Forbidden Melody had “one of the most entangled” books 
“a librettist ever strangled a play with.” Here was “a plot that no one can solve, understand or win,” and when 
he left the theatre (or, as he put it, “the scene of the accident”) at eleven o’clock the story hadn’t “recovered 
an inch of the ground it had been steadily losing since the curtain went up on Mr. Romberg’s furious over- 
ture.” It was all “ponderous fiddle-faddle,” but Romberg had supplied some “good tunes,” the set designer’s 
“color-box” offered “attractive” décor, and the costume designer provided “galvanic” gowns and costumes. 
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Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said that Harbach and Romberg’s Forbidden Melody was “the kind 
of musical comedy” written by Harbach and Romberg, was also the kind of musical comedy Harbach and 
Romberg had written in the past, and would be the kind of musical comedy Harbach and Romberg would 
write in the future. “Routine” was the operative word to describe it all, and he said he wouldn’t “tell you the 
plot” or “hum you the tunes” because he “could do both in my sleep, and so could you.” He concluded his 
review by remarking that the musical “transcends dullness to the point where it becomes almost fascinating. 
But not quite.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the musical was set in “a complicated Balkan kingdom” and was “a tan- 
gled tale of intrigue and counter-intrigue.” But the scenery looked “vaguely edible,” and the show’s “brightest 
spots” were the “eccentric dances by a small girl named June Havoc” and two “amiable” tunes by Romberg 
(“No Use Pretending” and “Blame It All on the Night”). 

During the tryout, the song “Hearts Can Be Brave” was cut. 

When Forbidden Melody’s final curtain fell on November 28, 1936, it would be over sixty years before 
audiences would see another musical at the legendary New Amsterdam Theatre (but note that in April 
1937, Gian Carlo Menotti’s opera Amelia Goes to the Ball was briefly presented at the playhouse a year be- 
fore it made its debut at the Met). After Forbidden Melody, a revival of Othello with Walter Huston played 
at the venue for a few performances during January 1937, and then (with the exception of the Menotti opera] 
the grandest of all Broadway theatres became a movie house (often featuring second-runs) and finally lapsed 
into a dark and decayed building until the Disney organization saved it. The truly new New Amsterdam 
reopened its doors to the public on May 15, 1997, with the first preview of Alan Menken’s King David, 
which played for a limited engagement. Later in the year, The Lion King opened, and it was followed by 
the New York premieres of two more Disney musicals, Mary Poppins and Aladdin (as of this writing, the 
latter is still running). 


JOHNNY JOHNSON 


“A LEGEND” / “THE BIOGRAPHY OF A COMMON MAN” 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: November 19, 1936; Closing Date: January 16, 1937 

Performances: 68 

Book and Lyrics: Paul Green 

Music: Kurt Weill 

Direction: Lee Strasberg; Producer: The Group Theatre; Scenery: Donald Oenslager; Costumes: Paul DuPont; 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Lehman Engel (aka A. Lehman Engel) 

Cast: Bob Lewis (The Mayor, French Premier), Tony Kraber (The Editor, Private Harwood, Brother Theodore}, 
Phoebe Brand (Minny Belle Tompkins}, Roman Bohnen (Grandpa Joe, American Commander-in-Chief, 
Brother Claude), Will Lee (A Photographer, Private Goldberger), Curt Conway (A Boy, Private Patrick 
O'Day, Brother William), Russell Collins (Johnny Johnson), Grover Burgess (Anguish Howington}, Su- 
sanna Senior (Aggie Tompkins), Sanford Meisner (Captain Valentine), Lee J. Cobb (Doctor McBray, A 
French Major-General, Brother George), Art Smith (Sergeant Jackson, A Doctor, Brother Thomas), Eunice 
Stoddard (A Camp Doll], Albert Van Dekker (later known as Albert Dekker) (Corporal George, Brother 
Hiram), William Challee (Private Fairfax, A Doctor), Elia Kazan (Private Kearns, Doctor Frewd), Herbert 
Ratner (Private Svenson, Military Policeman, An Attendant), Joseph Pevney (A West Point Lieutenant}, 
Luther Adler (An English Sergeant, Belgian Major-General, Brother Henry), Judson Hall (A British Soldier), 
Jules (later, John) Garfield (Johann Lang}, Paula Miller (A French Nurse), Paul Mann (An Orderly, German 
Priest}, Ruth Nelson (A Sister from the O.D.S.D.L.D.), Morris Carnovsky (Chief of the Allied High Com- 
mand. Doctor Mahodan], Orrin Jennings (His Majesty the King], John Most (British Commander-in-Chief}, 
Thomas C. Kennedy (Scottish Colonel), Jack Saltzman (A Liaison Officer), Alfred Saxe (American Priest}, 
Kate Allen (Doctor Mahodan’s Secretary), Robert Joseph (Brother Jim), Eddie Ryan Jr. (An Attendant), Pe- 
ter Ainsley (Soldier), James Blake (Soldier), Judson Hall (Soldier) 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action occurs “somewhere in America, somewhere in France, and somewhere in a house of balm,” and 
the time is “a few years ago as well as now.” 
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Musical Numbers 


Note: The program didn’t list titles of musical numbers. The following is taken from the published script, and 
when applicable song titles with variant names are given. 


Act One: “Over in Europe” (Bob Lewis, Villagers); “Democracy’s Call” (Phoebe Brand, Bob Lewis, Villagers); 
“Up Chickamauga Hill” (aka “The Battle of San Juan Hill”) (Roman Bohnen, Villagers); “Johnny’s Theme 
Melody” (Orchestra); “Aggie’s Song” (aka “My Husband Is Dead,” aka “Aggie’s Sewing Machine Song”) 
(Susanna Senior); “Oh, Heart of Love” (Phoebe Brand); “Farewell, Goodbye” (Phoebe Brand); “What Are 
You Coming For?” (aka “Captain Valentine’s Song,” aka “Captain Valentine’s Tango”) (Sanford Meisner); 
“Democracy March” (Offstage Band); “Lullaby” (Orchestra); “Song of the Goddess” (Offstage Female 
Voice with spoken interlude by Russell Collins) 

Act Two: “Nous sommes blessés” (aka “Song of the Wounded Frenchmen”) (Soldiers); “The Tea Song” (Lu- 
ther Adler, English Soldiers); “All Hail Britannia” (English Soldiers); “Oh, the Rio Grande” (Tony Kraber); 
“Johnny’s Dream” (Russell Collins, Phoebe Brand, Chorus); “Song of the Guns” (aka “Soldiers, Sol- 
diers—Sleep Softly Now Beneath the Sky”) (Guns [Off-Stage Trio]; “The Stricken Redeemer” (Orchestra); 
“Oh—Mon Ami, My Friend” (aka “My Madelon of Paree”) (Paula Miller); “The Allied High Command” 
(Morris Carnovsky, Luther Adler, John Most, Roman Bohnen); “The Laughing Generals” (Orchestra); 
“The Battle” (Orchestra); “In Times of War and Tumults” (Alfred Saxe, Paul Mann) 

Act Three: “The Psychiatry Song” (aka “Back in the Ages Primitive”) (Morris Carnovsky); “Asylum Chorus” 
(aka “How Sweetly Friendship Binds”) (Male Patients [The Brethren]}; “Hymn to Peace” (aka “Come Let 
Us Hymn a Hymn to Peace”) (Male Patients [The Brethren]); “Johnny’s Song” (Russell Collins) 


The antiwar diatribe Johnny Johnson was the first score written directly for Broadway by Kurt Weill (The 
Threepenny Opera premiered in Germany in 1928 and was produced in New York in 1933). Paul Green’s 
play with music wasn’t a traditional one, and it utilized a variety of methods to incorporate music into a 
somewhat picaresque plot peppered with occasional Expressionist and Brechtian staging techniques. There 
were old-fashioned musical comedy numbers (the sultry foxtrot “Oh, Mon Ami, My Friend,” the rousing 
“cowboy” song “Oh, the Rio Grande,” and the amusing “Psychiatry Song” which makes an interesting pair- 
ing with George and Ira Gershwin’s “Freud and Jung and Adler,” which was cut during the tryout of Pardon 
My English); other songs were brief snatches of lyric and melody; there were orchestral sequences that worked 
like film background music; and occasional numbers were performed by offstage singers. The title character 
(played by Russell Collins) barely sang at all, while others (such as Minnie Belle, Aggie, and the French nurse) 
more or less had one song apiece and then all but disappeared from the story. 

Johnny Johnson is a naive and innocent young American who finds himself fighting the war to end all 
wars on the battlefields of Europe during World War I. When the young pacifist sprays laughing gas at high- 
ranking military officials, he’s committed to an insane asylum where he and other inmates fantasize they are 
representatives of the League of Nations. Johnny is eventually released and returns home where he makes 
non-aggressive toys for children. And meanwhile the world gets ready for the next war. (Note that the antiwar 
musical Hooray for What! also used laughing gas as a pivotal plot point.) 

The episodic nature of the plot was short on characterization, and it was sometimes difficult to care all 
that much about the cardboard figures. The work was a propaganda piece, a sort of Living Newspaper edito- 
rial about the futility of war, and although Johnny should have been an interesting protagonist, he often came 
across as passive and remote. One suspects that the work might have been more successful as a short one-act 
play because the message was more or less reiterated throughout the evening without much in the way of 
development. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times found the production “part good and part bad,” and noted that 
sometimes the work’s satire and idealism “wither[ed] away to restless emptiness.” But overall Johnny John- 
son was an “ambitious” and “exalting attempt,” and it offered Weill’s “robust” music and Green’s “flavor- 
some speech and a glorious imagination.” Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the work was the season’s 
“first imaginative and exciting entry,” and although at first Weill’s “excellent” music seemed “slightly out 
of place” it eventually became “an integral part of the whole crazy quilt through its very irrelevance.” The 
weakest scene was the laughing-gas episode, which was “fairly prep-school,” and the “high point” was when 
Johnny “confounds a psychiatrist merely by being sane.” 
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An unsigned review in Time indicated the play with music would appeal to those “interested in seeing 
some of the theatre’s traditional dimensions torn out and enlarged,” for here was a production that didn’t 
“hesitate to exploit any form of theatrical procedure necessary to attain its end.” The critic praised Russell 
Collins for bringing “good humor and dignity” to a character who might have been just “confusingly eccen- 
tric”; said scenic designer Donald Oenslager created “arresting and imaginative” décor (including three huge 
cannons “bathed in green light” who “ghoulishly” sang [via an offstage trio]}; and noted that Weill contributed 
“weird, haunting little ballads and Europeanized fox trots.” 

Johnny Johnson was produced by The Group Theatre, an entity that lasted about ten years with produc- 
tions that espoused a sociopolitical agenda and whose directors and performers embraced specialized acting 
techniques. The Group’s production of Sidney Kingsley’s Men in White won the Pulitzer Prize, and Clifford 
Odets was the playwright most associated with the company, which produced seven of his plays (Awake and 
Sing!, Waiting for Lefty, Till the Day I Die, Paradise Lost, Golden Boy, Rocket to the Moon, and Night Music). 
Many of the performers in Johnny Johnson later enjoyed distinguished careers as actors, directors, and act- 
ing teachers, including Elia Kazan, Jules (later known as John) Garfield, Lee J. Cobb, Sanford Meisner, Morris 
Carnovsky, Ruth Nelson, Albert (Van) Dekker, and Luther Adler (note that the latter was the first actor to 
replace Zero Mostel during the marathon run of the original production of Fiddler on the Roof). 

Russell Collins never became a well-known name, but his theatre career was impressive and he appeared 
in the original Broadway productions of a number of important plays by major playwrights, and even those 
plays that weren’t all that distinguished enjoyed a certain afterlife in film and television adaptations. Among 
others, Collins appeared in Maxwell Anderson’s Pulitzer Prize-winning Both Your Houses, Kingsley’s Pulit- 
zer-winning Men in White, Odets’s Waiting for Lefty, Anderson’s The Star-Wagon, Philip Barry’s Here Come 
the Clowns, Paul Osborn’s Morning’s at Seven, John Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down, Ketti Frings’s Mr. Syca- 
more, Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, Jean Giraudoux’s The Enchanted, Truman Capote’s The Grass 
Harp, Samuel Taylor’s Sabrina Fair, and Arthur Miller’s A View from the Bridge. Besides Johnny Johnson, he 
also appeared in two other Broadway musicals. He created the role of the Starkeeper in the original production 
of Rodgers and Hammerstein’s Carousel, and in 1950 appeared in short-lived The Liar. 

Johnny Johnson was briefly revived Off Broadway during the 1940-1941 theatre season, and then again 
had a short Off-Broadway run when it played at the Carnegie Hall Playhouse on October 21, 1956, with James 
Broderick in the title role (the revival was produced and directed by Stella Adler, choreographed by Robert 
Joffrey, designed and lighted by Wolfgang Roth, and conducted by Samuel Matlowsky). On April 11, 1971, the 
musical opened on Broadway at the Edison Theatre under a Limited (or Middle) Broadway contract where it 
played for just one performance; José Quintero directed, and Ralph Williams was Johnny. In his review of the 
1971 revival, Richard Watts in the New York Post said the original 1936 production had been “disturbingly 
uneven,” and while the score was still “as fresh and beautiful as ever,” Green’s book was “heavy-handed” and 
“unequal” to its ambition. Martin Gottfried in Women’s Wear Daily said the script was “obvious, awkward 
and dated,” but Weill’s “magnificent” score was “well served” and musically the revival was “impeccable.” 

The script was published in hardback by Samuel French in 1937. There have been two recordings of the 
score. A studio cast album conducted by Samuel Matlowsky with Burgess Meredith, Lotte Lenya, Evelyn Lear, 
and Jane Connell was released by MGM Records (LP # E-3447) and then later by Heliodor Records (LP # H/ 
HS-25024). Music from “Johnny Johnson” was released by Erato Records (CD # 0630-17870-2). 


TONIGHT AT EIGHT-THIRTY 


Theatre: National Theatre 

Opening and Closing Dates: Under the umbrella title of Tonight at Eight-Thirty, Noel Coward’s nine plays 
(some of which included songs) were given in three separate programs. The first group (Hands across the 
Sea, The Astonished Heart, and Red Peppers) opened on November 24, 1936; the second group (We Were 
Dancing, Fumed Oak, and Shadow Play) opened on November 27; and the third (Ways and Means, Still 
Life, and Family Album) opened on November 30. Once all three groups opened, they were performed in 
repertory and played for a limited engagement of 118 showings through March 9, 1937. 

Plays, Lyrics, and Music: Noel Coward 

Direction: Noel Coward; Producer: John C. Wilson; Scenery: Gladys E. Calthrop; Costumes: Gertrude Law- 
rence’s dresses, furs, and hats were designed by Hartnell, Berkeley Square, her fur coat for The Astonished 
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Heart was by Revillon Freres, and her stockings by Nat Lewis; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: 
John McManus 

Cast: Gertrude Lawrence, Noel Coward, Joyce Carey, Kenneth Carten, Betty Hare, Moya Nugent, Anthony 
Pelissier, Charles Peters, Joan Swinstead, Edward Underdown, Alan Webb 


Group One: 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 

“A COMEDY IN ONE ScENe” / “A LIGHT COMEDY IN ONE SCENE” 

The action takes place in London during the present time. 

Cast: Moya Nugent (Walters), Gertrude Lawrence (Lady Maureen Gilpin, aka Piggie), Noel Coward (Com- 
mander Peter Gilpin, Royal Navy), Edward Underdown (Lieutenant Commander Alastair Corbett, Royal 
Navy), Joyce Carey (Mrs. Wadhurst}, Alan Webb (Mr. Wadhurst), Kenneth Carten (Mr. Burnham), Joan 
Swinstead (The Honorable Clare Wedderburn), Anthony Pelissier (Major Gosling, aka Bogey) 

THE ASTONISHED HEART 

“A PLAY IN SIX SCENES” 

The action takes place in London during the years 1934 and 1935. 

Cast: Joyce Carey (Barbara Faber), Joan Swinstead (Susan Birch), Anthony Pelissier (Tim Verney), Edward Un- 


derdown (Tim Verney), Alan Webb (Sir Reginald French), Gertrude Lawrence (Leonora Vail}, Noel Coward 
(Christian Faber) 


RED PEPPERS 

“AN INTERLUDE WITH Music” 

The action takes place in a small English provincial town during the present time. 

Cast: Gertrude Lawrence (Lily Pepper), Noel Coward (George Pepper), Kenneth Carten (Alf), Anthony Pelis- 
sier (Bert Bentley}, Alan Webb (Mr. Edwards), Joyce Carey (Mabel Grace) 


Musical Numbers 


“Has Anybody Seen Our Ship?” (aka “Sailor Number”) (Noel Coward, Gertrude Lawrence}; “Men About 
Town” (aka “Dude Number”) (Noel Coward, Gertrude Lawrence} 


Group Two: 


We WERE DANCING 
“A COMEDY IN TWo SCENES” 


The action takes place during the present time in Samolo. Note that Samolo is a fictional British colony in 
the South Sea Islands invented by Coward for the locale for many of his works. Samolo first appears in We 
Were Dancing, and is later referenced by Coward in the 1946 musical Pacific 1860, the 1956 play South 
Sea Bubble, the 1956 play Volcano (first produced in 2012), and the 1960 novel Pomp and Circumstance 
(which is partially based on South Sea Bubble]. 
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Cast: Kenneth Carten (Ippaga), Edward Underdown (George Davies), Moya Nugent (Eva Blake), Gertrude 
Lawrence (Louise Charteris), Noel Coward (Karl Sandys), Joyce Carey (Clara Bethel), Alan Webb (Hubert 
Charteris), Anthony Pelissier (Major Blake) 

Musical Number 


“We Were Dancing” (Noel Coward, Gertrude Lawrence 


FUMED OAK 
“AN UNPLEASANT COMEDY IN TWO Scenes” / “A COMEDY IN TWo SCENES” 
The action takes place during the present time in South London. 


Cast: Gertrude Lawrence (Doris Gow), Joyce Carey (Mrs. Rockett), Moya Nugent (Elsie), Noel Coward (Henry 
Gow) 


SHADOW PLAY 

“A Play wiTH Music” / “A Musical FANTASY” 

The action takes place during the present time in Mayfair. 

Cast: Moya Nugent (Lena), Gertrude Lawrence (Victoria Gayforth), Joyce Carey (Martha Cunningham], 


Noel Coward (Simon Gayforth), Kenneth Carten (Hodge), Anthony Pelissier (A Young Man), Alan Webb 
(George Cunningham], Joan Swinstead (Sybil Heston), Edward Underdown (Michael Doyle) 


Musical Numbers 


“Then” (Noel Coward, Gertrude Lawrence}; “Play, Orchestra, Play!” (Noel Coward, Gertrude Lawrence); 
“You Were There” (Noel Coward, Gertrude Lawrence) 


Group Three: 


Ways AND MEANS 
“A ComeEDY IN Two Scenes” / “A LIGHT COMEDY IN THREE SCENES” 


The action takes place during the present time on the Cote d’Azur. 

Cast: Gertrude Lawrence (Stella Cartwright), Noel Coward (Toby Cartwright), Kenneth Carten (Gaston}, Alan 
Webb (Lord Chapworth, aka Chaps), Joan Swinstead (Olive Lloyd-Ransome], Moya Nugent (Princess Elena 
Krassiloff), Anthony Pelissier (Murdoch), Joyce Carey (Nanny), Edward Underdown (Stevens) 


STILL LIFE 
“A Play IN Five SCENES” 


The action takes place during the present time in the Milford Junction Station. 

Cast: Gertrude Lawrence (Laura Jesson), Joyce Carey (Myrtle Bagot), Moya Nugent (Beryl Waters), Charles Pe- 
ters (Young Man), Kenneth Carten (Stanley), Alan Webb (Albert Godby}, Noel Coward (Alec Harvey), Ed- 
ward Underdown (Bill), Anthony Pelissier (Johnnie), Betty Hare (Mildred), Joan Swinstead (Dolly Messiter) 
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FAMILY ALBUM 
“A Comepy oF MANNERS TO Music” / “A VICTORIAN COMEDY WITH Music” 


The action takes place in Kent during an autumn evening in 1860. 

Cast: Noel Coward (Jasper Featherways), Gertrude Lawrence (Jane), Joyce Carey (Lavinia Featherways), Ed- 
ward Underdown (Richard Featherways)], Joan Swinstead (Harriet Winter], Anthony Pelissier (Charles 
Winter), Moya Nugent (Emily Valance), Kenneth Carten (Edward Valance), Alan Webb (Burrows) 


Musical Numbers 


“Drinking Song” (aka “Here’s a Toast”) (Noel Coward, Gertrude Lawrence, Company); “Princes and Prin- 
cesses” (Company); “Let’s Play a Tune on the Music Box” (Company); “Hearts and Flowers” (Gertrude 
Lawrence, Noel Coward) 


Noel Coward’s Tonight at Eight-Thirty was one of the season’s most talked about events. No one pre- 
tended that the nine short plays (which were presented in repertory in three programs of three plays apiece) 
were masterpieces, but the work was certainly a tour de force, for here Coward had written and directed all 
nine plays (a few of which included songs), and he (and Gertrude Lawrence) starred in all of them. 

The production premiered in London on January 6, 1936, at the Phoenix Theatre for 157 performances 
with Coward and Lawrence, and later in the year they (and others in the London cast) brought the production 
to New York for a limited engagement of 118 showings. 

For early New York performances, the three groups of plays were issued in three separate programs, but 
as the run progressed all nine plays were included in the same program. 

Four of the playlets (Red Peppers, We Were Dancing, Shadow Play, and Family Album) included songs. 
Red Peppers was an amusing look at the married and eternally quarrelling entertainers Lily and George Pep- 
per (Lawrence and Coward) who tour the provinces with their vaudeville act, which includes the rowdy song 
“Has Anybody Seen Our Ship?” (called the HMS Disgusting and the HMS Peculiar). We Were Dancing was 
an interlude in which a married woman (Lawrence) almost leaves her husband (Alan Webb) for another man 
(Coward), but cooler heads prevail when soft moonlight gives way to the harsh light of dawn and everyone 
agrees the affair was nothing more than a passing fancy of no real consequence. 

Shadow Play looked at a couple (Victoria and Simon Gayforth, played by Lawrence and Coward) on the 
brink of divorce, but a surreal dream brings Victoria to her senses and the two reconcile (shades of Lawrence’s 
1941 triumph Lady in the Dark, where dreams eventually lead the confused heroine Liza Elliott into self- 
knowledge). This sequence offered two of the most felicitous songs in Coward’s catalog, the haunting ballad 
“You Were There” and the joyous and pulsating “Play, Orchestra, Play!” Family Album took place in 1860 
and focused on a family gathered together after a funeral. Thanks to many sips of Madeira, they lighten up 
and soon are toasting both the departed and themselves. 

In his reviews of the three evenings, Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Coward and Lawrence 
were in “fine fettle,” and the two could turn a “wisp of an idea” into “good theatre festivity.” In Red Peppers 
they performed their vaudeville act before a “garish” backdrop, danced “with weary jauntiness,” sang “thread- 
bare songs with queasy gusto,” and once they were offstage “pettishly” quarreled with one another and their 
colleagues. We Were Dancing was “no piece of wizardry,” but Shadow Play was a “nervous fantasy” of “ma- 
cabre emotion” and brought forth “an imaginative illusion of memories and sensations, of bright rapture and 
suffering.” And Family Album was a “short, amiably sardonic operetta.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker praised the “Coward Ring,” and said the offerings took on “fresh 
forms” that were “lifted high out of the class of anecdotes” to become “delicious morsels of theatre.” Cow- 
ard had the “gift for making a phrase do the work of the old-fashioned dagger,” and the ending of Still Life 
(in which “two helpless people have their last minutes stolen from them”) was a “marvelous example of the 
tragedy of the trivial.” 

An unsigned review in Time said that as “personal vehicles” for Coward and Lawrence most of the nine 
short plays were “more than adequate.” And while no one was surprised that Coward wrote and spoke “biting 
lines” and that Lawrence’s singing and dancing were “graceful” with a “witty delivery,” no one was “prepared 
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for the depth and breadth of her performances” in the serious playlets Fumed Oak and Still Life. The critic 
mentioned that New Yorkers clearly wanted to see Coward and Lawrence, and thus Tonight at Eight-Thirty 
became the season’s “first smash hit.” But he warned that if a couple wanted orchestra seats for all three 
evenings, they would have to pony up the total amount of . . . $26.40. 

The plays are included in The Collected Plays of Noel Coward: Play Parade Volume Four, which was 
published in hardback by William Heinemann in 1954. The lyrics are also included in the collection Noel 
Coward: The Complete Lyrics. 

Coward and Lawrence recorded “Then,” “Play, Orchestra, Play!,” “You Were There,” “Has Anybody Seen 
Our Ship?,” and “Men About Town,” and these are included in various LP and CD collections, including Noel 
and Gertie (Odeon Records LP # CLP-1050). The two also recorded a dialogue sequence from Family Album, 
which is included in the collection Gertrude Lawrence (EMI/Regal Records LP # REG-110). 

The 1952 British film Meet Me Tonight (which in 1953 was released in the United States as Tonight at 
8:30) includes three of the nine plays (Red Peppers, Fumed Oak, and Ways and Means) with a cast that in- 
cluded Valerie Hobson, Nigel Patrick, Martita Hunt, and Stanley Holloway. 

Lawrence appeared in a Broadway revival of Tonight at Eight-Thirty, which played at the show’s original 
New York home, the National Theatre. Coward again directed, and Graham Payn performed all of Coward's 
roles. The revival ran for a total of twenty-six showings, and offered six of the original nine one-act plays: 
Ways and Means, Family Album, and Red Peppers opened on February 20, 1948, and Hands across the Sea, 
Fumed Oak, and Shadow Play opened on February 23. 

This time around, the critics were less than impressed, and it seems the frivolity of the prewar playlets 
was out of date during the postwar years. Atkinson noted that the intervening twelve years between the two 
productions hadn’t been “much good for any of us” and said time had “passed by” the nine playlets; William 
Hawkins in the New York World-Telegram felt the “chic froth” of the first production was now “dated and 
lackadaisical”; and John Chapman in the New York Daily News said Coward’s “champagne” had gone flat 
and it was no longer amusing to watch plays in which characters were nicknamed “Piggie” and “Bogey.” But 
Atkinson praised Lawrence, and said that in Red Peppers she happily whooped it up and larded “the vulgar- 
ity on thick.” And Chapman noted that Payn could “wear a dressing gown more stylishly than anybody this 
side of Clifton Webb.” 

Three of the playlets (Fumed Oak, Still Life, and Ways and Means) in Tonight at Eight-Thirty were re- 
vived by the American National Theatre Academy at the ANTA (now August Wilson) Theatre on May 3, 
1967, for five performances, and each included background music by Dean Fuller. For this revival, Tonight at 
Eight-Thirty was produced in repertory with Moliere’s The Imaginary Invalid and Eugene O’Neill’s A Touch 
of the Poet. 


ALL POINTS WEST 


“A SYMPHONIC NARRATIVE” 


Theatre: The Hippodrome 

Opening Date: December 1, 1936; Closing Date: December 1, 1936 

Performances: Limited engagement of one performance. 

Text: Lorenz Hart 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

Cast: Ray Middleton, Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra and the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s “symphonic narrative” All Points West told a strange and downbeat 
story with a Twilight Zone-like twist ending. It was first presented in New York at the Hippodrome on De- 
cember 1, 1936, for a limited engagement of one performance as a charity benefit for both the Museum of 
American Music (at Williams College) and the pension fund of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The Hippodrome 
event was a reunion of sorts for Whiteman and for Rodgers and Hart because a year earlier the team’s musical 
Jumbo had played there and Whiteman was the show’s conductor. 

Written for solo baritone and orchestra, All Points West featured Ray Middleton as the soloist, who was 
accompanied by Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra and members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Rodgers 
and Hart had written the work for Whiteman, and its world premiere had taken place a few days earlier at 
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Philadelphia’s Academy of Music on November 27, 1936 (a second performance was given the following day). 
Middleton was also the soloist for the two Philadelphia performances, and Whiteman conducted. The work 
was later staged by Russell Markert as a production number at the Radio City Music Hall in June 1939. 

The short, almost ten-minute work depicts a train announcer who day in and day out watches throngs of 
passengers depart for faraway places. He’s caught up in both the exciting and mundane events he witnesses 
at the train station, and he’s forlorn that his life is so ordinary. Everyone’s going somewhere, but he stays 
put, announces departures and arrivals, and never sets off on an adventuresome train ride. Suddenly the train 
station erupts into violence, and the conductor finds himself in the midst of a shoot-out when a prisoner es- 
capes from the police. The announcer is killed by a stray bullet, and as he dies he realizes he’s finally taking 
a journey, something he never did in life. 

H.T. in the New York Times said the piece was a “tear-stained monologue-recitative-arioso” which was 
“effectively” sung by Middleton. Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker said the music for All Points West was 
“attractive,” but he felt Rodgers and Hart “might have got more out of the idea if they hadn’t got so much 
into it.” However, the audience “whooped it up for the work and for the excellent soloist, Ray Middleton.” 
The critic also noted that there were so many works on the program that the players “almost performed that 
mysterious composition, ‘Program Subject to Change.’” 

Whiteman recorded All Points West on March 28, 1937, with Bob Lawrence as soloist (among the musi- 
cians in Whiteman’s orchestra was Jack Teagarden). The recording is included in the collection The Concert 
Whiteman: Paul Whiteman and His Concert Orchestra (1927-37) (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1975—1A/1B). 
Whiteman’s recording is also included in the collection Favourites of Rodgers # Hart Volume 2 (Music Shed 
Records) as an MP3 download. 

Hart’s complete text of dialogue and lyric is included in the collection The Complete Lyrics of Lorenz Hart. 


BLACK RHYTHM 


Theatre: Comedy Theatre 

Opening Date: December 19, 1936; Closing Date: December 24, 1936 

Performances: 6 

Book, Lyrics, and Music: Donald Heywood 

Direction: Earl Dancer and Donald Heywood; Producers: Earl Dancer and J. H. Levey; Choreography, Scenery, 
Costumes, and Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Donald Heywood 

Cast: Jeni LeGon (Jenny), Maude Russell (Laura), William Walker (Mr. Heydon)}, Alex Lovejoy (Cornbread), 
Babe Matthews (Babe), Walter Richardson (David Songbird), Avon Long (Rhythm}, Franklin Klien (Mr. 
Feinstein), Joe Byrd (Dusty), Speedy Wilson (Bodidly), Geneva Washington (Eva), Eddie Baer (Slim), John 
Foss (Eugene), Sammy Gardner (Toby), Sinclair Brooks (Swing), Walder Davis (Ghichi}, Clarence Albright 
(Money), Eddie Matthews (Joe Michaels), Ina Duncan (Wardrobe Sal), Woodrow Wilson (Van Bugg), Bar- 
rington Guy (Sonny), The Black Rhythm Swingsters, The Savoy Lindy Hoppers, The Rhythmettes, The 
Cotton Club Boys, The Wen Talbott Choir (sometimes cited as The Wen Talbert Negro Choir), Ladies 
of the Ensemble: Edith Sykes, Mary Lou Murphy, Connie Jackson, Marion Dow, Mildred Hubert, Ruby 
Richard, Jackie Lewis, Dede Rogers, Lillian Hitchinson, Neauchanter Nerhune, Thelma Prince, Peggy 
Sheppard, Bertye Ba 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Harlem. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Truckers’ Ball” (Sammy Gardner, Ensemble); Ventriloquist and Magician Sequences (Joe Byrd, Ed- 
die Baer); “Bow Down, Sinners” (Walter Richardson, The Wen Talbott Choir); “Preacher” Sequence (Joe 
Byrd); “Getting Money” (Alex Lovejoy, Clarence Albright, Walder Davis, Maude Russell, Joe Byrd), Audi- 
tion Dance (Woodrow Wilson); “Signing Contract” (Franklin Klien, Eddie Matthews, William Walker); 
“Cleaning Up” (Joe Byrd, Speedy Wilson); “Back in Circulation” (The Black Rhythm Swingsters, The 
Savoy Lindy Hoppers, The Rhythmettes, The Wen Talbott Choir) 
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Act Two: “Last-Minute Rehearsals” (Woodrow Wilson, Joe Byrd, Eddie Baer); “Orchids” (Walter Richardson), 
“Pianoisms” (Sinclair Brooks); “Here ’Tis” (Jeni LeGon, The Rhythmettes); “Black Rhythm” (Geneva 
Washington, Avon Long); “Doin’ the Toledo” (Babe Matthews); “Emaline” (Barrington Guy, Jeni LeGon, 
Maude Russell, Babe Matthews, Geneva Washington, Ensemble); Finale (Company) 


Black Rhythm didn’t have much of a plot, and clearly the evening was an excuse for a series of songs and 
dances. 

B. C. (Bosley Crowther) in the New York Times said the show “tried,” but was unfortunately “slip-shod, 
repetitious, dull and completely innocent of any apparent professional ministrations.” The story took place 
in a rehearsal hall, and as far as he was concerned that’s “where the entire show should have remained,” but 
the band Black Rhythm Swingsters was “pretty good” and a handful of the performers had “conventional 
night club talents.” 

An unsigned review in Time said Black Rhythm gave the season its “most remarkable first night” because 
just as the show was about to begin “noxious fumes” spread throughout the auditorium. The house manager 
found a stench bomb (some reports indicated two such bombs) and he sprayed the area with perfume, and the 
performers “carried on valiantly until the last first-nighter had departed.” The Times later reported that six 
patrolmen and a detective “stood guard during the remainder of the performance.” The article also noted that 
coproducer and codirector Earl Dancer stated the show had been scheduled to open a few days earlier but the 
premiere had been canceled due to “legal difficulties” which arose because the stage hands were non-union 
and the performers weren't Equity members. 

For librettist, lyricist, composer, musical director, and codirector Donald Heywood, the opening night 
must have seemed like déja vu all over again. The premiere of his 1934 musical Africana also underwent an 
opening-night disruption when a man rushed down the aisle and assaulted Heywood as he was conducting 
the show’s overture. The man, who claimed he hadn’t been given program credit for his contributions to the 
musical, was removed by the police, and once things calmed down Heywood (who wasn’t seriously injured) 
and the orchestra resumed the overture. 

Note that the irrepressible and impish Avon Long made his debut in Black Rhythm. He soon became a 
welcome presence in musicals for over a forty-year period, and his final show was his most successful one: 
Bubbling Brown Sugar opened in 1976 and ran for 766 performances. 


THE SHOW IS ON (1936) 


“VINCENTE MINNELLI’S New Musica” 


Theatre: Winter Garden Theatre 

Opening Date: December 25, 1936; Closing Date: July 17, 1937 

Performances: 236 

Sketches: David Freedman, Reginald Gardiner, and Moss Hart 

Lyrics: Stanley Adams, Howard Dietz, Ted Fetter, Ira Gershwin, E. Y. Harburg, Lorenz Hart, Herman Hupfeld, 
and Norman Zeno 

Music: Harold Arlen, Hoagy Carmichael, George Gershwin, Herman Hupfeld, Will Irwin, Richard Rodgers, 
and Arthur Schwartz 

Direction, Scenery, and Costumes: Vincente Minnelli (stage direction by Edward D. Dowling and direction 
of sketches by Edward Clark Lilley); Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Robert Alton (ad- 
ditional choreography by Harry Losee); Lighting: Not specifically credited, but probably designed by Min- 
nelli; Musical Direction: Gordon Jenkins 

Cast: Beatrice Lillie, Bert Lahr, Reginald Gardiner, Mitzi Mayfair, Paul Haakon, Gracie Barrie, Charles 
Walters, Vera Allen, Robert Shafer, Jack McCauley, Evelyn Thawl, Ralph Riggs, Marie Carroll, Andre 
Charise, Roy Campbell’s Continentals (John Edwards, Robert Herring, Arnold Lenhart, Gifford Nash, 
Paul Owen, and Richard Satterfield); Girls: Marion Allen, Hazel Bofinger, Mary Ann Carr, Dorothy Daly, 
Doris Donaldson, Helen Ecklund, Claire Ellis, Peggy Gallimore, Ruth Greeley, Pearl Harris, Irene Kelly, 
Jerrie Koban, Jane Lane, Gertrude Medwin, June McNulty, Jean Moorhead, Marion Murray, Mary Phillips, 
Polly Rose, Sherry Stuart, Marie Vaughn, Mildred Webb; Dancers: Gene Ashley, Kenneth Bostock, Hugh 
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Ellsworth, Harry Mack, Fred Nay, Mortimer O’Brien, Bob Pitts, Mischa Pompianov, Harry Rogue, Willem 
Van Loon; Children: Evelyn Mills, Warren Mills; also, Duke Williams 
The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Prologue” (lyric by Howard Dietz, music by Arthur Schwartz) (The Angels in the Show: Roy 
Campbell’s Continentals; Shakespeare: Reginald Gardiner; Cleopatra: Marion Murray; Marc Antony: 
Mischa Pompianov; Fan Bearer: Duke Williams; Rosencranz: Willem Van Loon; Guildenstern: Mortimer 
O’Brien; Shylock: Ralph Riggs; Romeo: Paul Owen; Juliet: Marie Carroll; The Three Witches: Pearl 
Harris, Peggy Gallimore, June McNulty; The Broth: Hazel Bofinger; Desdemona: Vera Allen; Othello: 
Richard Satterfield; Brutus: Gifford Nash; Caesar’s Ghost: Harry Rogue; Ophelia: Evelyn Thawl, King 
Lear: Jack McCauley); “The Show Is On” (lyric by Ted Fetter, music by Hoagy Carmichael) (Grace 
Barrie; danced by the Girls); “Titania” (sketch by David Freedman) (Ronald Traylor: Bert Lahr; Prime 
Minister: Reginald Gardiner; Sybil Hutchins: Vera Allen); “Now” (lyric by Ted Fetter, music by Vernon 
Duke) (Gracie Barrie, Robert Shafer; danced by Paul Haakon, Evelyn Thawl, Girls and Boys); “Rhythm” 
(lyric by Lorenz Hart, music by Richard Rodgers) (Go Go Benuti: Beatrice Lillie; Al Fleegle: Reginald 
Gardiner); “What Has He Got?” (lyric by Ted Fetter, music by Vernon Duke} (Mitzi Mayfair, Charles 
Walters, Ensemble); “Mr. Gielgud Passes By” (sketch by Moss Hart) (John Gielgud: Reginald Gardiner; 
His Manager: Jack McCauley; His Valet: Ralph Riggs; Stage Manager: Willem Van Loon; Niesa: Vera 
Allen; Fanny: Marie Carroll; Irate Gentleman: Gifford Nash; Mrs. Slemp: Beatrice Lillie); “Song of the 
Woodman” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Harold Arlen) (Bert Lahr); “Casanova” (lyric by Ted Fet- 
ter, music by Vernon Duke) (choreographed by Harry Losee) (Gracie Barrie; Dancers—Casanova: Paul 
Haakon; His Major Domo: Kenneth Bostock; His Secretary: Hugh Ellsworth; His Valet: Mischa Pompi- 
anov; His Mistress: Jerrie Koban; His Maid: Mildred Webb; The Cardinal: Mortimer O’Brien; The Doge 
of Venice: Willem Van Loon; The Grand Duchess: Mary Ann Carr; The Grand Duke: Andre Charise; 
The Modern Girl: Evelyn Thawl); “Box Office” (sketch by David Freedman) (Treasurer: Beatrice Lillie; 
Brooks Hall: Jack McCauley; Mrs. Smith: Vera Allen; Mr. Brentwood: Ralph Riggs; A Critic: Bert Lahr), 
“Strawcuffsky” (monologue written and performed by Reginald Gardiner); “Long as You’ve Got Your 
Health” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg and Norman Zeno, music by Will Irwin) (Gracie Barrie; danced by Mitzi 
Mayfair, Charles Walters, Ensemble); “Buy Yourself a Balloon” (lyric and music by Herman Hupfeld) 
(Beatrice Lillie; Page Girl: Helen Bofinger),; “Tovarich” (sketch by David Freedman) (Mihael: Bert Lahr; 
Tatiana: Vera Allen; Mrs. Jackson: Marie Carroll; Mr. Jackson: Ralph Riggs; A Visitor: Jack McCauley); 
“Parade Night” (lyric by Norman Zeno, music by Will Irwin) (Robert Shafer, Roy Campbell’s Continen- 
tals) and “Cakewalk” (danced by Mitzi Mayfair, Paul Haakon, Ensemble; Simon Legree: Andre Charise; 
Malcolm St. Clair: Charles Walters; Skeggs: Ralph Riggs; Aunt Ophelia: Vera Allen; Lawyer Marks: 
Hugh Ellsworth; Topsy: Pearl Harris; Little Eva: Evelyn Thawl; Uncle Tom: Fred Nay; Chloe: Willem 
Van Loon; Eliza: Gracie Barrie} 

Act Two: “By Strauss” (lyric by Ira Gershwin, music by George Gershwin) (Gracie Barrie, Robert Shafer; 
danced by Mitzi Mayfair, Ensemble); “Woof” (lyric by Norman Zeno, music by Will Irwin) (Announcer: 
Ralph Riggs; Bert Lahr); “The Reading of the Play” (sketch by David Freedman] (Mlle. Leonore: Beatrice 
Lillie; Flyde Twitch: Reginald Gardiner; The Producer: Ralph Riggs; Armand: Jack McCauley; Alphonse: 
Willem Van Loon; Pierre: Andre Charise; Warren Bruce: Mortimer O’Brien; Supporting Cast: Vera Allen, 
Marie Carroll, Hazel Bofinger); “Little Old Lady” (lyric by Stanley Adams, music by Hoagy Carmichael) 
(Mitzi Mayfair, Charles Walters, Ensemble}; “Taxes! Taxes!!” (sketch by David Freedman) (Bert Lar- 
rimore: Bert Lahr; Mr. Higgins: Reginald Gardiner; Crunch: Ralph Riggs); “Josephine Waters” (lyric by 
E. Y. Harburg, music by Harold Arlen; dance music by Vernon Duke} (Beatrice Lillie with Gene Ashley, 
Willem Van Loon, Fred Nay, Mischa Pompianov); “Burlesque” (sketch by David Freedman) (Announcer: 
Reginald Gardiner; Putty Nose: Bert Lahr; The Straight Man: Jack McCauley; First Girl: Jane Lane; Second 
Girl: Jerrie Koban,; A Strip Teaser: Beatrice Lillie; Major Domo: Ralph Riggs; Madame Pompadour: Irene 
Kelly; Queen Elizabeth: Gertrude Medwin; Sir Walter Raleigh: Paul Owen; Third Girl: Helene Ecklund, 
The Spirit of '76: Doris Donaldson, Peggy Gallimore, Marion Murray; Fan Dancers: Marion Allen, Hazel 
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Bofinger, Dorothy Daly, Jean Moorhead, Mary Phillips, Sherry Stuart); “Epilogue” (lyric by Ted Fetter, 
music by Vernon Duke} (Beatrice Lillie, Bert Lahr, Company) 


The Show Is On was one of the season’s merriest carnivals, and it solidified director and designer Vincente 
Minnelli’s position as a master magician of the era’s revues. His unique ability to pace material and his genius 
for creating gorgeous décor and costumes dazzled everyone, and of course Hollywood soon called and he ap- 
plied his genius for baroque, almost mysterioso color in a series of memorable MGM films. His first Broadway 
assignments were for either costumes or décor (and sometimes both) for the 1930, 1931, and 1932 editions 
of the Earl Carroll Vanities and for The DuBarry. And for what one might term his day job, he created the 
designs for the stage shows at Radio City Music Hall. He came into his own when he staged and designed 
At Home Abroad and the 1936 Ziegfeld Follies, and now his latest success was The Show Is On, which was 
advertised as “Vincente Minnelli’s New Musical.” 

After The Show Is On, one more Minnelli musical played on Broadway, this one the Jerome Kern and 
Oscar Hammerstein II book show Very Warm for May, and then some thirty years later he returned to direct 
Mata Hari (1967), the legendary flop that closed on the road. His films for MGM are monuments to pacing 
and the use of color, and among them are two Oscar-winning pictures, An American in Paris (1951) and Gigi 
(1958) as well as Meet Me in St. Louis (1944), Yolanda and the Thief (1945), The Pirate (1948), and The Band 
Wagon (1953). Even his black-and-white nonmusical films are distinguished for their décor, such as Madame 
Bovary (1949) and The Bad and the Beautiful (1952), and he also directed a series of overwrought Technicolor 
melodramas, including The Cobweb (1955), Some Came Running (1959), and Home from the Hill (1960), all 
of which benefited from vivid if not surreal color. And almost every film he directed, musical or nonmusical, 
included a visually bizarre sequence, such as the Halloween scene in Meet Me in St. Louis, the hypnotism 
scene in The Pirate, the ballroom sequence in Madame Bovary, the chase in Brigadoon (1954), the carni- 
val midway sequence in Some Came Running, and almost everything in the tutti-frutti salad bowl that is 
Yolanda and the Thief. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said The Show Is On was “the best rowdy-dowdy that has kicked 
up its heels under” the “ancient roof” of the Winter Garden. The evening skimmed “gaily” amid “radiant 
high-jinks” and was Minnelli’s “finest.” He “transformed all the material and performers into a luminous 
work of art,” the décor was “a procession of soft and winning splendors,” Lahr did “uproarious things” with 
“cartoon gusto,” and Lillie’s “lucid, mischievous comedy” was “incomparably funny.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker found Lahr “marvelous” and proclaimed that Lillie was the most 
“comical woman in the world.” And an unsigned review in Time decided Lahr was “the most emphatic co- 
median on the revue stage,” and Lillie’s talents were “probably employed to greater effect in this show than 
in any other in her long and hilarious professional lifetime.” 

The general theme of the evening was show business, and so the songs and sketches covered everything 
from Shakespeare to strip teasers, from rhythm music to the waltz. Among Lillie’s classic moments were 
those of a hostile theatre box office employee who hates ticket buyers (the sketch “Box Office”), a woman 
named Go Go Benuti who demolishes “Rhythm” songs, and a strip tease performer (the sketch “Burlesque”). 
And she parodied Josephine Baker and Ethel Waters in the song “Josephine Waters.” Lillie also appeared in 
the sketch “The Reading of the Play,” in which she played a grand lady of the theatre who’s interested in 
starring in a new play by “Flyde Twitch.” The playwright begins to tell her about the play (it’s about a man 
and a woman... ), and she quickly interrupts and informs him there’s “too much plot.” And for Moss Hart’s 
sketch “Mr. Gielgud Passes By,” Lillie played Mrs. Slemp, a clueless audience member who continually dis- 
rupts Gielgud’s performance in Hamlet (and when audience members shush her, she accuses them of being 
communists). At the time, Broadway hosted dueling Hamlets with both Gielgud and Leslie Howard (Gielgud’s 
production opened two months before the premiere of The Show Is On, Howard’s a month before), and the 
sketch took advantage of the situation. As Mrs. Slemp becomes more and more impossible, Gielgud (played by 
Reginald Gardiner) steps out of character and offers her a ticket to see Howard’s production if she’ll leave the 
theatre. But she politely informs him that Howard had just given her a ticket to see Gielgud’s performance. 

Lahr had his moments, too: in the sketch “Taxes! Taxes!!,” he was movie star “Bert Larrimore,” who 
resents paying income tax, and in “Titania,” he was movie star “Ronald Traylor” in a special assignment to 
whisk a Baltimore divorcee to Hollywood in order to ensure that a member of European royalty doesn’t ab- 
dicate because of her. “Tovarich” spoofed the hit play of the same name that had opened two months earlier 
(instead of White Russians masquerading as servants in the home of a Parisian family, Lahr and Vera Allen 
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are undercover Republicans in a Democratic household in Washington, D.C.). And as he sang the demented 
“Song of the Woodman,” Lahr was pelted by chips of wood thrown at him from offstage. 

During the initial New York run, Marie Carroll was succeeded by Polly Rose, and Vera Allen by Natalie 
Schafer. The sketch “Box Office” was cut, and Reginald Gardiner’s monologue “Strawcuffsky” was temporar- 
ily dropped but later reinstated (his other specialty, titled “Monologue,” was added during the run). 

During the tryout, Gil Lamb and Bunny Berrigan were in the cast. The following sequences were dropped: 
the song and dance “Tap-Tap-Tapnotized” (lyric by Ted Fetter, music by Felix Bernard]; the song “Ventrilo- 
quist” (lyric by Norman Zeno, music by Will Irwin); the song “Sway Brittania” (lyric by Ted Fetter, music 
by Vernon Duke, and sung by Lahr); a sequence titled “Jam Session,” which included the song “It’s Easy to 
Lose” (lyric by Ted Fetter, music by Hoagy Carmichael); the sketch “The Great Maroni” (by Frank Gabri- 
elson); the sketch “Savoire Faire” (by Henry Allen Vaux); and the ballet “Tragedian” (subtitled “A Ballet of 
the Barnstormers”}, music by Vladimir Dukelsky, aka Vernon Duke, and choreography by Harry Losee. The 
“Burlesque” sequence was titled “Tom Show” and included a song (“Twinkle, Twinkle,” lyric by Norman 
Zeno, music by Will Irwin, and sung by Lillie). And Rodgers and Hart’s song “Rhythm” was titled “An Al 
Fleegle Arrangement” (as “Rhythm,” the song had originally been introduced by Lillie in the 1933 London 
revue Please). 

George and Ira Gershwin’s “By Strauss” became the revue’s most well-known song, and was prominently 
featured in An American in Paris; Vernon Duke and Ted Fetter’s “Now” is included in the first volume of 
Vernon Duke Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-138); and Hoagy Carmichael recorded “Little 
Old Lady,” which is included in the collection Hoagy Carmichael: American Songbook Series (Sony Music 
Special Products CD # RD-048-9/A-22.456). Lillie recorded “Rhythm” and Lahr “Song of the Woodman” (Lahr 
also performed the number in the 1937 film Merry-Go-Round of 1938). “Rhythm” is part of the CD collection 
Beatrice Lillie: The Very Best Of (Master Classics Records) and the latter is included in Bert Lahr on Stage, 
Screen and Radio (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1976-3A/B). 

A return engagement of the revue opened on September 18, 1937, at the Winter Garden and closed there 
on October 2 after seventeen performances (see entry). For the two engagements, the revue chalked up a total 
of 253 New York showings. 


THE PEPPER MILL 


“AN INTIMATE REVUE” 


Theatre: Chanin Auditorium 

Opening Date: January 5, 1937; Closing Date: January 9, 1937 

Performances: 6 

Sketches and Lyrics: W. H. Auden, Klaus Mann, Erich Muehsam, Ernest Toller, and Erika Mann; English 
translation and adaptation by John Latouche and Edwin Denby 

Music: Magnus Henning, Aaron Copland, Peter Kreuder, Herbert Murril, and Werner Kruse 

Direction: Therese Giehse; Producers: F. C. Coppicus in association with the Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion; Scenery: Anton Refregier; Choreography, Costumes, Lighting, and Musical Direction: Unknown 

Cast: The cast included Erika Mann, Therese Giehse, Lotte Goslar, Wallace Rooney, Sybille Schloss, John 
Latouche, John Beck, and possibly others. 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Note: The division of acts and the names of the players who performed specific numbers are unknown, the 
following is an alphabetical list of the known sketches and songs presented in the revue. 

“Children’s Song” (lyric by Erika Mann); “Cold” (lyric by Erika Mann); “Demagogue” (lyric by W. H. Auden 
and Ernest Toller, music by Aaron Copland); “Doctor’s Orders”; “Especially for Mr. Winterbottom”; 
“Famous People of the Week” (lyric and music by Edwin Denby, Erika Mann, and Klaus Mann); “The 
Gangster of the Puppet Show”; “The Little Revolutionary” (lyric by John Latouche and Erich Muehsam, 
music by Werner Kruse}; “The Lorelei” (lyric and music by John Latouche and Klaus Mann); “The Ski 
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Teacher” (lyric by Erika Mann and Klaus Mann, music by Peter Kreuder); “Spies” (lyric by W. H. Auden 
and Ernest Toller, music by Herbert Murril}; “Stupidity Talks”; “The Yodeler” 


The revue The Pepper Mill was an import that had been first produced in Munich three years earlier and 
reportedly played 1,034 performances throughout Europe during the ensuing years. Erika Mann (the daughter 
of writer Thomas Mann] was the leading force behind the American production. She had written some of the 
sketches and lyrics, performed in the revue and served as its host, and her brother Klaus had also provided 
some of the material. John Latouche appeared in the production and with Edwin Denby served as the English 
adaptor and translator of the sketches and lyrics. Other contributors were poet W. H. Auden and composer 
Aaron Copland. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times suspected that the “Americanization” of the revue had caused 
it to lose “most of its savor.” The production included dances, ballads, and a “massive yodeler who does not 
yodel.” Once or twice the show made “a wry grimace at Der Fuehrer,” but by and large it lacked crispness 
in both content and performances. However, the evening had the “friendliest” of intentions and Erika Mann 
was “a very winning hostess with mettlesome eyes and an alert personality.” 

The Times later reported that the decision to close the revue “was made quite suddenly.” On the Monday 
afternoon of January 11, the production advertised a Monday night performance, but the showing on the pre- 
vious Saturday evening proved to be the final one. On a hopeful note, Erika Mann indicated she might revise 
the revue and take it on tour, but it seems her plans failed to materialize. 

Best Plays included The Pepper Mill as part of its Broadway summary (and not as part of its Off-Broadway 
overview], but the booklet Musicals of the 1930s didn’t classify the production (it noted that the “importation 
to this country was a disaster” and that most of the reviewers found the evening “hopelessly” amateurish). 
Today, the revue would be considered an Off-Broadway production. It played at the tiny Chanin Auditorium, 
which was located on the fiftieth floor of the Chanin Building at 122 East 42nd Street. 


THE ETERNAL ROAD 


Theatre: Manhattan Opera House 

Opening Date: January 7, 1937; Closing Date: May 15, 1937 

Performances: 153 

Text: German text by Franz Werfel; English translation by Ludwig Lewisohn and American adaptation by Wil- 
liam A. Drake; lyrics for “The Goliath Ballad” and the Rachel and Witch of Endor scenes by Charles Alan 

Music: Kurt Weill 

Direction: Max Reinhardt (Francesco von Mendelssohn, Associate Director; Charles Alan, Production Super- 
visor; Harry Horner, Artistic Advisor); Producers: Meyer W. Weisgal and Crosby Gaige; Choreography: 
Benjamin Zemach (Blake Scott, Assistant Dance Director); Scenery, Costumes, and Lighting: Norman 
Bel-Geddes; Musical Direction: Isaac Van Grove 

Cast: Prologue: A Synagogue: Myron Taylor (The Rabbi), Sam Jaffe (The Adversary), Mark Schweid (The 
Timid Soul), Anthony Blair (The Rich Man}, Harold Johnsrud (The Estranged One), Sidney Lumet (The Es- 
tranged One’s Son), David A. Leonard (President of the Congregation}, Robert Harrison (First Pious Man], 
Charles Adler (Second Pious Man), Baruch Lumet (Third Pious Man}, Leslie Austen (Fourth Pious Man], 
Bennett Challis (Fifth Pious Man}, Cassius C. Quimby (Sixth Pious Man}, Harry Hammill (Seventh Pious 
Man), Hal Kingsley (Eighth Pious Man}, Kurt Kasznar (Ninth Pious Man), Roger De Koven (Fanatic), Abner 
Biberman (Adversary’s Follower), David Kurlan (Watchman); Elders: Al Clifford, Charles Homer, and Gus- 
tav Stryker; Women of the Congregation: Edit Angold, Elizabeth Carpenter, Alberta Chauncey, Mildred 
Dunnock, Miriam Elias, and Lea Wardell; Boys of the Congregation: Nat L. Mintz, Howard Sherman, and 
Dickie (later, Dick) Van Patten; Herbert Rudley (Jesse—A Young Man}, Olive Deering (The Alien Girl], 
Charles Hale (An Ancient); Synagogue Choir: Antoinette Allen, Ruth Virginia Lewis, Eva Ortman, Angela 
Schopp, Eleanore Searle, Molly Taylor, Michael Bataeff, Albert Cazentre, Carroll Howes, Lucien Rutman, 
Harold Sternberg, Sam Sternberg, James Spivak, Sol Tisman, Ben Cutler (The Voice of God) 

Act One—Abraham: Thomas Chalmers (Abraham), Bertha Kunz-Baker (Sarah), Dickie Van Patten (Isaac), Carl 
Formes (Eliezer), John Uppman (The White Angel), Edward Kane (First Dark Angel), Ben Cutler (Second 
Dark Angel), Tommy Mott (Voice of a Cherub); Jacob and Rachel: Ralph Jameson (Jacob), Sarah Osnath- 
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Halevy (Rachel); Joseph and His Brothers: Earl Weatherford (Joseph), Robert Warren Bentley (Reuben}, 
Noel Cravat (Shimon), Paul Hammond (Levi), Joseph Mccaulay (Judah), Starr West Jones (Issachar), Kurt 
Kasznar (Zebulon), Carl Formes (Dan), Edward Fisher (Naphtali), Leonard Mence (Gad), Edward Vermonti 
(Asher), The Trader Angels: Edward Kane, Ben Cutler, John Uppman, Albert Cazentre, and Harold Stern- 
berg; Joseph in Egypt: Walter Elliott (Benjamin), Blake Scott (The Steward], Florence Meyer (The Juggler) 

Act Two—Moses in Egypt: Samuel Goldenberg (Moses), Lotte Lenya (Miriam), Raymond Miller (The Task- 
master}, Paul Marion (A Hebrew Slave}, Noel Cravat (Aaron), Elders of Israel: Leslie Auston, Edward 
Fisher, Carl Formes, Harry Hammill, Starr West Jones, Kurt Kasznar, Leonard Mence, Cassius C. Quimby, 
Gustav Stryker, Edward Vermonti; In the Wilderness: Benjamin Zemach (The Adversary’s Follower), Flor- 
ence Meyer (The Priestess of the Golden Calf], Robert Warren Bentley (Joshua); White Angels: Edward 
Kane, John Uppman; Joseph Mccaulay (The Angel of Death), Tommy Mott (Soul of Moses) 

Act Three—The Synagogue: Katherine Carrington (Ruth), Bertha Kunz-Baker (Naomi), Ralph Jameson (Boaz}, 
Kurt Kasznar (Head Reaper), Dancers at the Wedding: Lil Liandre, Janet Janov, Frances Hellman, and 
Ruth Nisenson; Saul: Walter Gilbert (King Saul), Bennett Challis (Samuel), Hal Kingsley (Jonathan), 
Earl Weatherford (David), Fred Barrie (A Henchman), Paul Hammond (David’s Comrade), Lotte Lenya 
(The Witch of Endor); David: Earl Weatherford (King David), Rosamond Pinchot (Bath-Sheba), Raymond 
Miller (Uriah), Joseph Macaulay (The Dark Angel), Fred Barrie (A Courtier}), Starr West Jones (A Sentinel), 
Katherine Carrington (The Ghost of Ruth); Solomon: John Uppman (King Solomon); The Synagogue: 
Sarah Osnath-Halevy (The Ghost of Rachel), Tommy Mott (The Voice), Starr West Jones (The King’s 
Messenger); Dancers: Maia Airoff, Herbert Alani, Louise Allen, Nelson Barclift, Ida Bildner, Sophie Brent, 
Eva Dainova, Henry Day, Marguerite de Anquera, William Elliott, Blanche Evan, Julies Flier, Elizabeth 
Friend, Marie Guttman, Anita Gorin, Frances Hellman, William Howell, Janet Janov, Lil Liandre, Victorie 
Moussaieff, Alexander Lazuk, Lou Lief, Paul Leon, Betty Lind, William M. Miller, Ruth Nisenson, Doris 
Ostroff, Mary Perrine, Ruth Ross, Ethel Selvyn, Sylvia Shane, Marian Siwek, Ruth Stromburg, Lydia Tar- 
nova, Maxene Trevor; Servants, Slaves, Soldiers, Israelites, Reapers, Archers, Bridesmaids, Priests, Others: 
Misses Bernbaum, Bliss, Boone, Castle, Coates, Cooper, Cubitt, Curtiss, Druce, Heller, Hellman, Kubert, 
Lester, Lyons, Paduit, Petcheski, Quimby, Reilly, Dewey, Romaine, Saunders, Seranne, Woodfin; Messrs. 
Adam, Alsop, Arndt, Bowden, Brock, Brooke, Budd, Burns, Beech, Chain, Clarke, Berwick, Dassori, Davis, 
Fuente, Dickens, Donahue, Ferguson, Firestone, H. Fisher, J. C. Fisher, Foote, Frank, Gardner, Gompers, B. 
Gordon, D. Gordon, S. Gordon, Graves, Gray, Grimshaw, Haas, Halperin, Hare, Heure, Hinkley, Holmes, 
Jovanovitsch, Johnson, Kossoff, Leffler, Loeb, Lynch, Mahra, Martin, Merrill, Michael, Morgan, Murray, 
Nason, Nelson, O’Connell, Prince, Putnam, Rand, Reppetti, Richards, Rowland, Samuylow, Schein, Sey- 
mour, Shannon, Sheehy, Shem, Sherry, Shipman, Simons, Slocum, Stange, Stevens, Sullivan, Tandberg, 
Thomas, Thompson, Thor, Waxman, Zwrit 

The action takes place during the seventeenth century in a synagogue somewhere in Europe. 

The pageant-like musical was presented in a prologue and three acts. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The program didn’t include a list of musical numbers. In alphabetical order, the following are a few of 
the score’s musical sequences: “The Burning Bush,” “Dance of the Golden Calf,” “The Death of Moses,” 
“The Goliath Ballad,” “Like a Dream Thou Comest,” “The March to Zion,” “Miriam’s Song,” “Pasto- 
rale,” the “Rachel” scene, and “The Witch of Endor” scene. 


Kurt Weill’s The Eternal Road was a pageant-like spectacle that depicted stories from the Old Testament. 
Robert Benchley in the New Yorker noted that in many respects the evening was in the nature of a Jewish 
Green Pastures (see entries for both the original production and the revival of The Green Pastures), and, to be 
sure, there were certain thematic and presentational similarities between the two works. 

The Eternal Road took place in an unidentified country in Europe during a nonspecific era of perhaps the 
seventeenth century. But clearly the work was designed to comment on the current political scene in Ger- 
many, and as such it resonated with the theatergoers of 1937, who supported the production for almost five 
months. The focus was on the seemingly eternal persecution of the Jews, and specifically on a group of Jewish 
worshippers who take refuge in a synagogue while outside angry mobs threaten them. To pass the time, their 
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rabbi relates stories from the Bible, which materialize before the congregation (the evening dramatized such 
familiar biblical passages as Joseph and his brothers, Moses in Egypt and in the Wilderness, and the stories of 
Solomon, David, and Abraham). 

Max Reinhardt’s lavish production with a cast of some two hundred fifty actors, singers, and dancers 
(which included Sam Jaffe, Sidney Lumet, Kurt Kasznar, Mildred Dunnock, Dickie [later Dick] Van Patten, 
Olive Deering, and Lotte Lenya) was one of the season’s major events, and it was also Weill’s second Broad- 
way work to open within two months (Johnny Johnson had premiered a few weeks earlier). As Der Weg der 
Verheissung (The Road of Promise), Weill had composed the score during 1934 and 1935, but the pageant had 
never been staged prior to its Broadway mounting. It cost the almost unheard-of sum of $500,000 to produce, 
and because of its huge weekly operating costs the pageant was unable to recoup its investment. As a result, it 
went down in the books as the most expensive failure ever seen on Broadway up to that time. To begin with, 
Reinhardt had the Manhattan Opera House gutted, and in the general area of what had been the traditional 
orchestra pit was now a stage that represented a synagogue, and hovering above were huge platforms con- 
nected by ramps, all of which created a mosaic of playing areas (in many respects, this was an early version of 
later so-called environmental stagings, such as Galt MacDermot’s 1972, musical Dude, or The Highway Life 
and the 1974 revival of Leonard Bernstein’s Candide). 

An unsigned review in Time provided background on the work’s “tortuous” road to Broadway. The pre- 
miere had originally been set for December 23, 1935, but when the theatre was gutted it was determined that 
the stage had to be reinforced with steel beams. And in order to accommodate Norman Bel-Geddes’s massive 
scenery, it became necessary to create a storage space beneath the stage. When the digging began, a heretofore 
unknown underground well flooded parts of the theatre. Next, the production depleted its initial funding of 
$250,000 and the work had to be temporarily put on hold until more funds could be raised (hence the ultimate 
$500,000 capitalization). Ultimately, three more opening nights were announced before the musical finally 
premiered. Time’s critic said the evening offered many “breath-taking” scenic effects, but nothing topped the 
one in which Abraham, intent on sacrificing Isaac, ascends to a stone altar atop a mountain hovering fifty feet 
above the stage. Suddenly, dozens of angels intercede and prevent the sacrifice, and they are seen on another 
platform, this one sixty feet higher than the one below them. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that “after an eternity of postponements” the “glori- 
ous pageant of great power and beauty” had finally opened and was “a deeply moving experience” in which 
Weill’s score “invested the spectacle with vitality and exultation.” In fact, Weill’s contributions were the 
“principal life-giving force” to the production, and the “inspired” composer created “enormously stirring and 
enormously alive” music that spared the work of “the heaviness that lurks in most religious spectacles.” 
Benchley said the musical was “the absolute top in spectacles” and stated that “nothing like it has ever been 
seen in our theatre before, and it will probably be a long time before anything like it is seen again.” The Old 
Testament stories had been transformed “into an almost unbelievable pageant of beauty” and Weill’s music 
alone “would make it exciting.” 

The script was published in hardback by Viking Press in 1936. In his invaluable Kurt Weill: A Handbook, 
David Drew reports that with union consent a small live orchestra was heard in the theatre along with prere- 
corded music by a full orchestra (it’s unclear if the recordings, which were made by RCA, are extant). In 2003, 
Naxos Records (CD # 8.559402) released highlights from the score for its American Classics/Milken Archive 
of American Jewish Music series, and, as The Road of Promise, Navona Records (CD # NV-6059) issued a 
two-CD set culled from two live concert performances given at Carnegie Hall in 2015. 

Located at 311 West 34th Street, the Manhattan Opera House had been built as Hammerstein’s Opera 
House in 1906, and today is known as the Manhattan Center. 


NAUGHTY-NAUGHT ’00 


“A MusicAL DRAMA OF LIFE AT YALE” 


Theatre: American Music Hall 

Opening Date: January 23, 1937; Closing Date: May 30, 1937 
Performances: 128 

Book: John Van Antwerp (aka Jerrold Krimsky) 

Lyrics: Ted Fetter 
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Music: Richard Lewine 

Direction and Choreography: Morgan Lewis; Producers: Jerrold Krimsky and John Krimsky; Scenery: Eugene 
B. Dunkel; Costumes: Eaves and Kermit Love; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Howard Johnson 

Cast: Alexander Clark (P. De Quincy Devereux}, Percy Helton (Spunky), Bartlett Robinson (Frank Plover), 
Leslie Litomy (Jack Granville), Phil Eppens (Stub), Howard Fischer (Fred), Eleanor Phelps (Claire Gran- 
ville), Alan Handley (Jim Pawling), Lee Berkman (Joe), Douglas Rowland (Tom), Harry Meehan (Bartender), 
Isham Keith (Tough), Gerrie Worthing (Cathleen), Howard Sullivan (Pugsy}, Kermit Love (A Student), 
Gibson Girls: Eleanora Dixon, Anna Erskine, Julie Hartwell, Jane Hammond, Barbara Hunter, Lucille Rich 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in and around Yale University in 1900. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: The song titles are taken from the published script. 


Act One: “Goodbye, Girls, Hello, Yale” (Freshmen); “Naughty-Naught” (Seniors); “Love Makes the World Go 
Round” (Eleanor Phelps, Bartlett Robinson, Chorus) 

Act Two: “Love Makes the World Go Round” (reprise) (Eleanor Phelps); “Zim Zam Zee” (Gerri Worthing, 
Men); “Pull the Boat for Eli” (Students, Girls) 

Act Three: Finale (Company) 


The American Music Hall opened with the successful tongue-in-cheek musical Murder in the Old Red 
Barn, and Naughty-Naught ’00 (which played seven performances weekly) ushered in a short-lived series 
of three musical melodramas, all with books by John Van Antwerp (actually, Jerrold Krimsky who with his 
brother John coproduced the series}, lyrics by Ted Fetter, and music by Richard Lewine. Following the current 
production, The Fireman’s Flame and The Girl from Wyoming opened. For more information about the venue 
itself, see entry for Murder in the Old Red Barn. 

During the evening, theatergoers could hiss and occasionally sing along as they watched the musical melo- 
drama, and because the venue was decorated as a Gay Nineties’ beer hall they could also eat and drink (and those 
patrons not interested in the show could go downstairs where an old-fashioned saloon awaited them). 

Naughty Naught ’00 took place in and around Yale in 1900. Hero and Yale crew member Frank Plover 
(Bartlett Robinson) and dastardly P. De Quincy Devereux (Alexander Clark) are both in love with the lovely 
Claire Granville (Eleanor Phelps), and the villain plots to throw the race and arrange for the lovely Claire to 
find the faithful Frank in a compromising situation with bad-girl townie Cathleen (Gerrie Worthing). But all 
ends well: Quincy’s evil plans are for naught, Yale wins the big race, and there’s unending love and happiness 
in store for the stalwart Frank and the comely Claire. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the American Music Hall was “the very model of good 
form in noise, skullduggery and high jinks,” and the musical offered “mischievous” direction and actors 
who performed in the “grand manner.” Phelps was a “distressingly refined heroine,” Worthing a “promising 
strumpet,” and Clark penetrated deeply “into the pestilence of undergraduate villainy” (and “aroused roars 
of resentment” among the “wine-bibbing” audience}. During the final scene, everyone sang college songs and 
various sentimental numbers, and between the acts Ullaine Malloy entertained with a “death-defying stunt 
on the flying trapeze,” the Five Jansleys offered a tumbling and aerial act, and tenor Harry Meehan blew “Irish 
songs out through the back of the house with the fine energy of a pile-driver.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the show was “honestly lousy enough to provide a good time be- 
tween sips.” Lewine’s incidental music was “catchy and to the point,” the crew’s racing scene on the Thames 
was a “marvel of mechanical ingenuity” (it utilized a cyclorama), and the performers “all [took] their parts 
fine” (as for Clark, he was “the villain, and, boy, is he villainous!”). 

Titled Naughty-Naught, the script was published in paperback by Metromedia on Stage (circa 1970), and 
the script cautions that the performers should play their parts “straight” and not “show that they are in on 
the joke.” 

During the run, the musical shortened its title to Naughty-Naught. On January 14, 1939, the show re- 
turned for an engagement of forty-two performances, and much later on October 19, 1946, was revived at the 
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Old Knickerbocker Music Hall, which despite the similarity in names wasn’t a new one for the American 
Music Hall, which had been located at 141 East 55th Street, just off Lexington Avenue (the Knickerbocker 
was about two blocks away, at 1034 Second Avenue, off East 54th Street). 

The 1946 revival added four new songs by Fetter and Lewine (“Coney-by-the-Sea,” “What’s Good about 
Good Morning?,” “Just Like a Woman,” and “When We’re in Love”); interpolated one from The Fireman’s 
Flame (“Mother Isn’t Getting Any Younger”); and omitted one from the original production (“Love Makes 
the World Go Round”). By the mid-1940s, spoofs of old-time melodramas had become old-hat, and the re- 
vival lasted for just seventeen performances (at least one source gives twenty-one showings). The genre made 
sporadic comebacks during the heyday of the Off-Broadway musical, and so if they were quick, New Yorkers 
could see such shows as Will the Mail Train Run Tonight: (1964) and The Drunkard (1970), the latter with 
lyrics and music by Barry Manilow (the program noted that The Drunkard took place in a humble cottage, a 
sylvan glade, a wooded grove, a rose-covered arbor, and a miserable garrett). 


FREDERIKA 


“FRANZ LEHAR’S New OPERETTA” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: February 4, 1937; Closing Date: May 1, 1937 

Performances: 95 

Book and Lyrics: Ludwig Herzer and Fritz Lohner-Beda; American adaptation of book and lyrics by Edward 
Eliscu 

Music: Franz Lehar 

Direction: Hassard Short; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Chester Hale) (Trio Dances for 
the first two acts were choreographed by George Dobbs); Scenery: Watson Barratt; Costumes: William 
Weaver; Lighting: Uncredited but “executed” and “under the personal supervision of” Hassard Short; 
Musical Direction: Hillding Anderson 

Cast: Edith Gresham (Miss Hotchkiss), Edith King (Mrs. Thorne, Countess Hahn), George Dobbs (Mr. Linker, 
Jung-Stilling), Mary Jane Barrett (Mrs. Linker, Hortense), Mildred Schroeder (Jessica Thorne), William 
Newgord (Arthur Benson, Engelbach), Wheeler Dryden (Doctor Bauer, Count Hahn), Fred Sherman 
(Guide, Postillion), J. Arthur Young (Parson Brion}, Rose Winter (Magda Brion), Doris Patston (Salomea), 
Ulita Torgerson (Countess Scholl), Helen Gleason (Frederika}), Charles Columbus (Meyer), Ernest Truex 
(Lenz), George Trabert (Weyland), Dennis King (Goethe), Earl McDonald (Herr Gruenwald), Arthur Vinton 
(Captain Knebel), Diana Gaylen (Liselotte), Wesley Bender (Lackey), Ralph Magelsson (Karl August the 
Duke of Weimar), Alyce Chapell (Premiere Danseuse); The Girls—Marvel Conheney, Marilyn Duane, 
Mary Rhodes, Dorothy Forsythe, Clara Waring, Katherine von den Knesebeck, Dolly Miller, Patricia 
Caron, Alicia Parnahay, Bette Davis (not the celebrated film and stage actress); The Boys—Roger Gerry, 
Lipman Duckat (later known as Larry Douglas), Frederick Ratliff, Ted Daniels, Gene Greenlaw, William 
Parker, Walter Lewis, Jack Phillips, George Sampson, Wesley Bender; The Dancers—Betty Gour, Harriet 
Henning, Frances Rands, Joan Engel, Dorothy Hess, Nancy Knott, Mae Sigler, James Ryan, Vernon Ham- 
mer, Edward Murray, Jack Barrett, Todd Bolander, B. Batleroff, Sonny Quinn 

The operetta was presented in three acts. 

The action occurs in Germany; the prologue takes place during the present time, act one in 1771, the second 
in 1772, and the third in 1779. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Orchestra); “Out in the Sun” (Doris Patston, Charles Columbus, George Dobbs, Ensem- 
ble); “I Asked My Heart” (Helen Gleason); “Rising Star” (Dennis King, George Trabert, Ensemble); “One” 
(Helen Gleason, Girls); “Rose in the Heather” (Dennis King); Finale 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Orchestra}; Ballet: “The Shepherd” (Alyce Chapell, Dancers); “Stormy Love” (Helen 
Gleason, George Trabert, Ensemble); “A Word to Remind You” (Dennis King, Girls); “One” (reprise) (Den- 
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nis King, Helen Gleason); “Jealousy Begins at Home” (Doris Patston, George Dobbs, Charles Columbus, 
Ensemble); “Why Did He Kiss My Heart Awake?” (Helen Gleason); Finale 

Act Three: Interlude: “The Bane of Man” (Ernest Truex, George Dobbs, Charles Columbus, William Newgord, 
Ensemble); “One” (reprise) (Helen Gleason), Finale 


As Friederike, Franz Lehar’s operetta Frederika premiered on October 4, 1928, at the Metropol Theatre 
in Berlin. The London production opened at the Palace Theatre on September 9, 1930, in an adaptation by 
Harry S. Pepper and Adrian Ross, and in 1976 the libretto was published with a new book by Bernard Dunn, 
who also wrote additional lyrics to supplement those by Pepper (for this version, Ross’s name was omitted 
from the credits). 

The Broadway version opened in 1937 in an adaptation by Edward Eliscu, and the lavish production 
starred Broadway favorite Dennis King (who had created the leading roles in three hit musicals by Rudolf 
Friml, Rose-Marie, The Vagabond King, and The Three Musketeers), Metropolitan Opera soprano Helen Glea- 
son, and comedian Ernest Truex. German writer Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) may have been the 
work’s protagonist, but the evening was still standard operetta folderol and didn’t connect with audiences. As 
a result, the show lasted for just three months on Broadway. 

The story centered on young, poor, and unknown Goethe (King) who falls in love with Frederika (Glea- 
son}. The Grand Duke offers Goethe an important position with the government, but one that must be filled 
by an unmarried man. Because she doesn’t want to prevent Goethe from Fulfilling his Destiny, Frederika 
nobly pretends to love Another and thus releases Goethe from any and all vows that might compromise him. 
Perhaps the story was more tolerable in performance, but Frederika was clearly set in deep operetta territory 
and was generally out of touch with the new Broadway of smart revues and musical comedies. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times reported that before the opening night performance began, he 
overheard a conversation from a nearby couple. She said she didn’t think she was going to like the operetta, 
but her companion replied “Why not? You liked Tobacco Road.” 

Atkinson said Frederika was “for theatergoers who like this sort of thing” because “this is the sort of 
thing they like.” And so in a production which made “a virtue of avoiding originality,” the hero’s “romantic 
miseries” were on view with “scarcely inspired” but “uncommonly pleasing” music (he singled out “Rising 
Star,” “Jealousy,” and the awkwardly titled “Why Did He Kiss My Heart Awake?”). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker reported that the story dealt with Goethe’s love for the title character 
because “that’s the kind of book it is,” which “in other words” meant it was “nothing at all.” Otherwise, the 
work was harmless enough with some “pleasing” moments presented in a “beautiful” production. 

In 1976, a revised script of Frederika was published in paperback by Glocken Verlag. As Friederike, a com- 
plete recording sung in German was taken from a live March 9, 2008, performance at the Prinzregententheatre 
in Munich. The two-CD set was released by CPO/BR Klassic Records (# 777-3830-2). 

Thanks (or no thanks) to social media, theatergoers today can post impressions of a show during inter- 
mission for all the world to read. (One says “during intermission,” but we know that some have a neurotic 
need to post their thoughts during the performance itself.) Well, Frederika anticipated Twitter by decades. 
Audiences were given special Western Union telegram forms to tell “the folks back home about your visit to 
New York” and about the “delightful session” with Dennis King, Helen Gleason, and Ernest Truex. The form 
helpfully included some suggested preprinted messages (“Warm greetings from Broadway. Telegraphing this 
during intermission of lovely operetta Frederika. Love to all”) with space to add any extra comments. And all 
one had to do was sign the telegram and give it “to any attendant of this theatre” for the cost of thirty-five 
cents for the first fifteen words and two and a half cents for each additional word. 


BABES IN ARMS 


“A New Musical Comepy” 


Theatre: Shubert Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the Majestic Theatre) 
Opening Date: April 14, 1937; Closing Date: December 18, 1937 

Performances: 289 

Book: Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart 
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Lyrics: Lorenz Hart 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

Direction: Robert Sinclair; Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman,; Choreography: George Balanchine; Scenery: Ray- 
mond Sovey; Costumes: Helene Pons; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Gene Salzer 

Cast: Ethel Intropidi (Maizie LaMar), Jere Delaney (Dan LaMar), Ray Heatherton (Val, aka Valentine, LaMar), 
George E. Mackay (Nat Blackstone), Alfred Drake (Marshall Blackstone), Mitzi Green (Billie Smith), George 
Watts (Sheriff Reynolds], Rolly Pickert (Gus Fielding), Kenneth Wilkins (Booker Vanderpool), Bob Fishelson 
(Pinkie), Dana Hardwick (Lee Calhoun), Douglas Perry (Beauregard Calhoun], Ray McDonald (Sam Reyn- 
olds), Grace McDonald (Dolores Reynolds), LeRoy James (Lincoln Vanderpool), Duke McHale (Peter), Wynn 
Murray (Baby Rose), Harold Nicholas (Ivor De Quincy), Fayard Nicholas (Irving De Quincy), Aljan De Lo- 
ville (Rene Flambeau}, Alvin Kerr (Phil McCabe}, George E. Mack (Doctor Snyder), Bobby Lane (Bobby), El- 
enore Tennis (Elenore]; The Gang: Gloria Franklin (Gloria), Mitzi Dahl (Mitzi), Jean Owens (Jean), Ted Gary 
(Ted), Don Liberto (Don), Libby Bennett (Libby), Verna Ceders (Verna), Mickey Herson (Mickey), Marjorie 
Jane (Marjorie), Betty Lee (Betty), Connie Leslie (Connie), Audrey Palmer (Audrey), Claire Harvey (Claire], 
Davenie Watson (Davenie), Stella Clausen (Stella), Tania Clell (Tania), Eleanore Fiata (Eleanore), Geor- 
gia Hiden (Georgia}, Gedda Petry (Gedda), Ursula Seiler (Ursula), Roy Adler (Roy), Buddy Allen (Buddy), 
Mickey Alvarez (Mick), Jay Bee (Jay), Jack Stanton (Jack), Dan Dailey (Danny), Jimmy Byrnes (James), Alex 
Courtney (Alex), Clifton Darling (Cliff), James Gillis (Jimmy), Robert Rounseville (Bob) 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Seaport, Long Island. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Where or When” (Mitzi Green, Ray Heatherton); “Babes in Arms” (Mitzi Green, Ray Heatherton, 
Alfred Drake, The Gang}; “I Wish I Were in Love Again” (Grace McDonald, Rolly Pickert}; “All Dark 
People” (Harold Nicholas, Fayard Nicholas); “Way Out West” (Wynn Murray, Alex Courtney, Clifton 
Darling, James Gillis, Robert Rounseville); “My Funny Valentine” (Mitzi Green), “Johnny One-Note” 
(The Singer: Wynn Murray; The Child: Douglas Perry; The High Priest: Alfred Drake; The Priestess: 
Elenore Tennis; The Nubians: Harold Nicholas and Fayard Nicholas; The Acrobat: Bobby Lane; The Spe- 
cialty Dancers: Mitzi Green and Duke McHale; The Gang} 

Act Two: “Imagine” (Wynn Murray, Alex Courtney, Clifton Darling, James Gillis, Robert Rounseville); “All 
at Once” (Mitzi Green, Ray Heatherton); Ballet: “Peter’s Journey” (the ballet also includes two reprises of 
“Imagine,” sung by Duke McHale} (The Prince: Duke McHale; The Prince’s Attendants: Kenneth Wilkins 
and LeRoy James; Rockefeller: Rolly Pickert; The Mermaid: Elenore Tennis; Greta Garbo: Gedda Perry; 
Marlene Dietrich: Ursula Seiler; Clark Gable: Ted Gary; The Gang); “The Lady Is a Tramp” (Mitzi Green); 
“You Are So Fair” (Grace McDonald, Ray McDonald, Ted Gary, Mitzi Dahl, Duke McHale, Jean Owens); 
Finale (Company) 


Like George and Ira Gershwin’s Girl Crazy and Cole Porter’s Anything Goes, Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart’s Babes in Arms was one of those uniquely Thirties’ scores that offered hit after hit song. In this case, the 
musical produced no less than five evergreens: “Where or When,” “I Wish I Were in Love Again,” “My Funny 
Valentine,” “Johnny One-Note,” and “The Lady Is a Tramp.” And the rest of the score was equally memo- 
rable: “Way Out West” was a sardonic salute to New York City with Wild West imagery; “Imagine” was wry 
and winsome; and the title song was a rousing choral statement. Moreover, “You Are So Fair” overflowed 
with dazzling wordplay as Hart wrought multiple meanings from the words fair, fare, affair, and savoir-faire; 
“All at Once” was a charming ballad; and the now controversial “All Dark People” (which was performed by 
the Nicholas Brothers) offered one of Rodgers’s most airy and felicitous melodies. 

The songs are particularly fascinating for their streak of contrariness when they turn the tables on their 
initial conceits. “You Are So Fair” begins with rapturous lyrical praise, but comes to the disillusioned conclu- 
sion that the idolized one is “only” fair; the shimmering delicacy of “My Funny Valentine” praises a lover 
who has less than ideal intelligence, looks, and physique; “I Wish I Were in Love Again” misses both the 
bliss—and the bane—of romance; “Way Out West” salutes big-city Manhattan life with a wry Western tang 
in its lyric and music; “Imagine” begins as a conventional cheer-up number that encourages the use of imagi- 
nation, and then squelches the notion by noting that one is “nuts” to indulge in imagination; the haunting 
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“Where or When” is somewhat unsettling with its subconscious suspicion that the current affair has also oc- 
curred in another time and place; and “All Dark People” indicates that “dark” people are “light” on their feet 
and that “paleface babies” can’t dance. And the sublime grandeur of “The Lady Is a Tramp” is the ultimate 
table-turner: the song enumerates why the lady is a tramp, and clearly her behavior and attitude proves she’s 
the lady and the ones to whom she compares herself are the real tramps. 

Babes in Arms is the one about a bunch of kids who decide to put on a show, the kind of story that practi- 
cally defined the Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland MGM musicals of the late 1930s and early 1940s, and, of 
course, one of Mickey and Judy’s films was indeed the film version of Babes in Arms (for more information, 
see below). 

Specifically, Babes in Arms looked at a group of vaudevillians’ children who don’t want to spend the sum- 
mer on a work farm while their parents are out on the straw-hat circuit, and so the kids decide to put on a 
show instead. They encounter various ups and downs, but eventually produce a successful show that enables 
them to have their own youth center. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said that Rodgers and Hart’s book wasn’t “inspired” but none- 
theless was “full of good feeling.” The “genial and buoyant” show was “warm-hearted and lively,” and the 
score was “altogether superb” and “one of the most contagious” Rodgers and Hart had ever written. Wynn 
Murray sang “Way Out West” with “infectious gusto,” the Nicholas Brothers danced with “rhythmic frenzy,” 
and for one of the score’s “most exultant” songs Mitzi Green sang “The Lady Is a Tramp” in “the swinging 
style of Ethel Merman.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker praised the “swell show” and noted that Mitzi Green possessed “au- 
thority and humor”; George Balanchine created a “fantastic” ballet (“Peter’s Journey”); and Rodgers and Hart’s 
score was “excellent” and “one of their nicest” creations. An unsigned review in Time said Rodgers’s music 
was as “fresh as a May wind, artful and surprising as the flight of a barn swallow,” Hart had “the lightest 
touch in the business,” and for the ballet “Peter’s Journey,” Balanchine “set marks for more serious masters 
to shoot for.” The critic was particularly taken with “Way Out West,” and noted that Mitzi Green (who was 
“constantly, if unintentionally, in the throes of an imitation” of Fannie Brice) was the production’s “spark 
plug” who “charmingly” sang “My Funny Valentine” and “most stridently” performed “The Lady Is a Tramp.” 

Richard Watts in the New York Herald Tribune found the score “tuneful and ingenious”; John Anderson 
in the New York Journal said Rodgers provided “some of his gayest and most ingratiating music”; Robert Cole- 
man in the New York Daily Mirror said Rodgers and Hart were here “at their best”; and Richard Lockridge in 
the New York Sun said the team had “seldom turned out better tunes.” But Douglas Gilbert in the New York 
World-Telegram decided that despite the “original” score, Rodgers was “not as melodious as he usually is.” 

During the tryout, “Peter’s Journey” was titled the “‘Imagine’ Ballet.” 

Various songs were recorded by the original cast members. The two-CD collection Original Cast! The 
Thirties (Met/Sony Records # MET-802-CD) includes “Where or When” (Ray Heatherton) and “Johnny One- 
Note” (Wynn Murray); and Edgar Fairchild and Adam Carroll, who were pianists for the production, recorded 
six songs (“All at Once,” “My Funny Valentine,” a medley of the title song and “I Wish I Were in Love 
Again,” and another medley of “Johnny One-Note” and “Where or When”). With the exception of the last- 
mentioned medley, all these numbers are included in the collection The Ultimate Rodgers # Hart—Volume 
II (Pearl/Gem Records CD # GEM-0114). 

There is at least one contemporary non-cast-member recording of “All Dark People,” a song now gener- 
ally ignored in collections of the score. It was recorded by Ford Leary with Bunny Berrigan and His Orchestra, 
and is included in the two-LP collection Rodgers and Hart 1927-1942 (Box Office/JJA Records # JJA-19734) 
(this recording also includes the above-cited “Where or When” by Heatherton and “Johnny One-Note” by 
Wynn as well as “Way Out West” by Wynn). A 1951 studio cast recording (which includes Mary Martin 
and Jack Cassidy) released by Columbia Records (LP # ML-4488; later issued on CD by ArkivMusic/Sony/ 
Masterworks Broadway # 88697-96691-2) omits the ballet “Peter’s Journey” and “All Dark People”; and the 
1990 studio cast (with Gregg Edelman, Judy Blazer, Jason Graae, Donna Kane, and Judy Kaye) by New World 
Records (CD # NW-386-2) includes the complete “Peter’s Journey” ballet and omits “All Dark People” (the 
liner notes indicate that the estates of Rodgers and Hart felt the lyric “might be misinterpreted out of context 
and asked that the number be omitted” from the recording). 

“Johnny One-Note” was originally written as the tongue-in-cheek “Pablo, You Are My Heart” for Rod- 
gers and Hart’s 1935 film Mississippi (it appears to have been filmed but dropped prior to release). Rodg- 
ers recorded a demo of eight songs from the film (five were ultimately used), and six are included on the 
above-cited collection Rodgers and Hart 1927-1942. All eight are part of the collection Richard Rodgers: 
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Command Performance (Harbinger Records CD # HCD2501). Both collections include “Pablo, You Are My 
Heart.” 

The most complete recording is the 1999 Encores! production released by DRG Records (CD # 94769) 
with Erin Dilly and Christopher Fitzgerald; it includes “Peter’s Journey” and a variation of “All Dark People,” 
here titled “Light on Their Feet” (according to the liner notes, this is a “cut-down version of the original ‘All 
Dark People,’ a song for the Black characters whose lyric feels potentially offensive to modern ears”). The 
Encores! presentation opened at City Center on February 11, 1999, for five performances. 

The hardback collection The Complete Lyrics of Lorenz Hart includes all the songs from Babes in Arms, 
including the complete original lyric for “All Dark People.” It also includes all the songs from Mississippi, 
including “Pablo, You Are My Heart.” 

The 1939 MGM film version was produced by Arthur Freed and directed by Busby Berkeley with a cast 
that included Mickey Rooney, Judy Garland, Charles Winninger, Guy Kibbee, and June Preisser. The film 
retained just two songs from the stage production (“Where or When” and the title number], and interpolated 
songs from various sources, including “God’s Country” from Hooray for What! One new song written espe- 
cially for the film was “Good Morning” (lyric by Arthur Freed and music by Nacio Herb Brown], and today 
it’s best remembered for its inclusion in the 1952 MGM film Singin’ in the Rain, where it was sung by Gene 
Kelly, Donald O’Connor, and Debbie Reynolds. The film version of Babes in Arms is part of The Mickey 
Rooney & Judy Garland Collection (Warner Home Video # 79673), and it includes three other let’s-put-on-a- 
show movies, Strike Up the Band (1940), Babes on Broadway (1941), and Girl Crazy (1948). 

Words and Music, MGM's 1948 film biography of Rodgers and Hart, offered five songs from Babes in 
Arms, “I Wish I Were in Love Again,” sung by Garland and Rooney; “Johnny One-Note” (Garland); “The Lady 
Is a Tramp” and “My Funny Valentine” (Lena Horne); and “Way Out West” (Betty Garrett). 


BLONDE MARIE 


“A DANCE ComEDY” 


Theatre: Longacre Theatre 

Opening Date: April 27, 1937; Closing Date: May 2, 1937 

Performances: 8 

Story: Trudi Schoop 

Music: Paul Schoop 

Direction and Choreography: Trudi Schoop; Producer: S. Hurok; Scenery: Uncredited; Costumes: Oscar 
Schlemmar; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Paul Schoop 

Cast: Trudi Schoop (Marie, Blonde Marie), Katta Sterna (Mrs. Meyer, The Hairdresser, A Vengeful Princess), 
Otto Ulbricht (Mr. Meyer, The Director, Hairdresser’s Assistant, The Lieutenant, Marie’s Husband), Meta 
Krahn (The Meyer’s Daughter, The Hoarse Soubrette, Customer, Nurse), Edith Carola (Guest, Chorus 
Lady, The Singer, Customer, Eleanore, Newspaper Man), Ralph Ray (Guest, The Celebrated Tenor, The 
Tenor, An Officer of the Guards, Newspaper Man), Werner Herrmann (Guest, Card Player, Butler, News- 
paper Man), Marti Muffler (Landlady), Marin Raae (Chorus Lady, The Dancer, Hairdresser’s Assistant, 
Dancer, Child of Marie and Her Husband}, Didi Lederer (Chorus Lady, Maid), Hilde Palmer (Chorus Lady}, 
Niels Bjorn Larsen (Card Player, The Manager, Hairdresser’s Assistant, The Young Painter, Newspaper- 
man], Jenny Graff (Card Player), Ellen Liy and Gitta Wallerstein (The Loving Couple), Meta Krahn and 
Otto Ulbricht (Two Genuine Fakirs), Gitta Wallerstein (The Pianist, Governess, Newspaper Man), Ellen 
Liy (Hairdresser’s Assistant); Pianists: Lothar Perl and Paul Schoop 

The dance comedy was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: The following scenes were performed via dance and mime. 


Act One: “The Meyer Home” (Katta Sterna, Otto Ulbricht, Meta Krahn, Trudi Schoop, Edith Carola, Ralph 
Ray, Werner Herrmann); “A Nightclub” (Maria Muffler, Trudi Schoop, Edith Carola, Marin Raae, Didi 
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Lederer, Hilde Palmer, Niels Bjorn Larsen, Werner Herrmann, Jenny Graff, Ellen Liy, Gitta Wallerstein, 
Ralph Ray, Meta Krahn, Otto Ulbricht); “A Rehearsal Hall” (Otto Ulbricht, Niels Bjorn Larsen, Gitta 
Wallerstein, Maria Raae, Ralph Ray, Edith Carola, Meta Krahn, Trudi Schoop; Chorus Singers: Members 
of the company); “A Beauty Parlor” (Katta Sterna, Ellen Liy, Marin Raae, Otto Ulbricht, Nils Bjorn Larsen, 
Meta Krahn, Edith Carola, Trudi Schoop}; An Operetta: “Blonde Marie” (Katta Sterna, Ralph Ray, Edith 
Carola, Otto Ulbricht, Trudi Schoop, Marin Raae; Chorus, Guards, Ballet Dancers: Members of the com- 
pany) 

Act Two: “The Villa” (Trudi Schoop, Otto Ulbricht, Marin Raae, Gitta Wallerstein, Meta Krahn, Werner 
Herrmann, Didi Lederer, Niels Bjorn Larsen; The Excusive Guests: Members of the company); “The Por- 
trait Painter’s Studio” (Trudi Schoop, Marin Raae, Niels Bjorn Larsen); “The Picture Exhibition” (Trudi 
Schoop, Otto Ulbricht, Niels Bjorn Larsen, Edith Carola, Gitta Wallerstein, Werner Herrmann, Ralph Ray; 
Spectators: Members of the company) 


The self-described dance comedy Blonde Marie was performed in dance and mime, and was produced 
by S. Hurok for a limited engagement of eight performances. The Swiss mime Trudi Schoop wrote the story 
and played the role of Marie, a young servant girl and later waitress who becomes involved in a variety of 
lighthearted escapades, including one in which she lands a role in the chorus of the operetta Blonde Marie. 
The leading lady becomes ill, Marie goes on in her place, becomes a star, later marries, has a child, becomes 
unhappy with her life, finds herself attracted to a portrait painter, and shoots her husband. But all ends well: 
it turns out that Marie was dreaming all the time, and at the final curtain she’s still a servant girl. 

The music for the production, and for the operetta within the dance musical, was composed by Schoop’s 
brother Paul. He and Lothar Perl served as pianists and were in fact the only musicians in the show. 

The mini-operetta Blonde Marie centered on the triangle of a jealous princess who wrongfully imprisons a 
guardsman because he prefers another. Blonde Marie and her lieutenant boyfriend disguise themselves as gyp- 
sies in order to free the guardsman, and the program notes that “everything is cleared up—except the plot.” 

John Martin in the New York Times said the story was “visualized with great gusto and good humor,” 
and noted that Trudi Schoop had earlier described the production as “a silly symphony of the flesh.” As the 
evening progressed, Martin felt the action became a bit monotonous, and he also commented that the “music 
hall style” of the score wasn’t “notably subtle,” the scenery lacked “variety,” and the costumes were “of the 
simplest.” But the performances were “entirely praiseworthy.” 

At the Ziegfeld Theatre on Sunday April 20, 1947, when Brigadoon had the day off, Hurok presented a 
special matinee and evening performance of Schoop’s Barbara, which, like Blonde Marie, was described as a 
dance comedy. Like Marie, Barbara becomes involved in numerous adventures, including one with a portrait 
painter. And instead of becoming an operetta star, Barbara finds her niche as a dancing clown in vaudeville. 


HOW LONG, BRETHREN? 


“DANCE DRAMA” 


Theatre: Nora Bayes Theatre (here named The WPA Federal Theatre} 

Opening Date: May 6, 1937; Closing Date: August 4, 1937 

Performances: 48 

Based on the 1936 collection Negro Songs of Protest, edited by Lawrence Gellert and Elie Siegmeister (pub- 
lished in pamphlet format). 

Music: Genevieve Pitot 

Direction and Choreography: Helen Tamiris; Producer: The WPA Federal Theatre (Hallie Flanagan, Director; 
Philip W. Barber, Director of Productions for New York City); Costumes: James Cochrane and Paul Clif- 
ford (executed by The WPA Federal Theatre Workshop); Scenery: Executed by The WPA Federal Theatre 
Workshop; Lighting: Under the supervision of Stephen Karnot; Musical Direction: Jacques Gottlieb 

Cast: The Dancers—Helen Tamiris (who was succeeded by Ida Soyer after June 21), Marian Appell, Leah 
Berkowitz, Pauline Bubrick, Cecilia Fisher, Augusta Gassner, Fanya Geltman, Ailes Gilmour, Margaret 
Kane, Riva Katz, Rose Levy, Fara Lynn, Lulu Morris, Selma Schneider, Dvo Seron, Hilda Sheldon, Jeanette 
Singer, Sasha Spector, Ida Teplan; The Singers—The Wen Talbert Negro Choir (sometimes cited as The 
Wen Talbott Choir) 

The dance drama was presented in one act. 
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Episode One: “Pickin’ Off de Cotton” (Ensemble); Episode Two: “Upon de Mountain” (Helen Tamiris, Ensem- 
ble); Episode Three: “Railroad” (Ensemble); Episode Four: “Scottsboro” (Ensemble); Episode Five: “Sistern 
an’ Brethren” (Ensemble), Episode Six: “Let’s Go to de Buryin’” (Helen Tamiris, Ensemble); Episode Seven: 
“How Long, Brethren?” (Helen Tamiris, Ensemble) 


The WPA Federal Theatre (or, to be more specific for the occasion, The WPA Federal Dance Theatre) pre- 
sented a double bill of two self-described dance dramas, How Long, Brethren, which was choreographed by 
Helen Tamiris (here calling herself by her last name), and a revised version of Charles Weidman’s Candide, 
which had been presented on Broadway at the Booth Theatre in 1933 (see separate entries for the 1933 version 
and for the version which was part of the double bill with How Long, Brethrens). 

In his review of How Long, Brethren: and Candide, John Martin in the New York Times referred to Tamiris 
and Weidman as “composers,” but they were of course the choreographers as well as the principal performers in 
their works. Martin said that to call Brethren a dance drama was a “stretch” because it was really a “suite” of 
songs that were performed by the twenty-member Wen Talbert Negro Choir. In such circumstances, the chore- 
ography (executed by Tamiris’s all-white female group) became almost “superfluous,” and in one or two of the 
episodes Tamiris was “defeated.” Otherwise, the work “turned out ... well” and it spoke “highly” for the cho- 
reographer’s “accomplishment.” Further, her performance showcased her “fine vitality and gift for free move- 
ment” and “helped measurably to carry the day” (Tamiris appeared in the production through June 21, when 
she was succeeded by Ida Soyer). Martin noted that for both Brethren and Candide the “scenic appurtenances” 
were “simple to the point of crudity” and the lighting was “in need of serious attention.” But Genevieve Pitot’s 
score was “excellent,” and in a follow-up article the critic said the music was “first rate.” 

Brethren returned on December 23, 1937, when it gave evening performances on and off through January 
15, 1938, at the 49th Street Theatre. Tamiris was again the lead dancer, and Martin reported the evening was 
a “distinct success” with an audience “small in numbers but large in enthusiasm.” 


CANDIDE (1937) 


“DANCE Drama” / “A DANCE INTERPRETATION OF VOLTAIRE’S CANDIDE” 


Theatre: Nora Bayes Theatre (here named The WPA Federal Theatre} 

Opening Date: May 6, 1937; Closing Date: August 4, 1937 

Performances: 48 

Based on the 1759 novel Candide, or Optimism by Voltaire (Francgois-Marie Arouet). 

Music: Wallingford Riegger and Genevieve Pitot 

Direction and Choreography: Charles Weidman, Producer: The WPA Federal Theatre (Hallie Flanagan, Di- 
rector; Philip W. Barber, Director of Productions for New York City); Scenery and Costumes: Maxine 
Borowsky and Alexander Jones (executed by The WPA Federal Theatre Workshop), Lighting: Under the 
supervision of Stephen Karnot; Musical Direction: Jacques Gottlieb 

Cast: Principal Characters—Charles Weidman or José Limon (Candide), Lily Verne (Cunegonde), Maurice 
Silvers (Baron, Don Fernando), Paula Bass or Bee Parris (Baroness), Milton Feher (Pangloss, Cleric}, Lily 
Mann (Paquette], Philip Gordon or Lee Sherman (Priest), Add Bates (General and Judge), Sidney Stark 
(Martin), Lee Sherman (Jew), Ruth Sloan (Demi-Monde); The Dancers—Paula Bass, Add Bates, John Con- 
nolly, Pieter Dominick, Milton Feher, Saida Gerrard, Katherine Shelton, Philip Gordon, Donald Knapp, 
Miriam Krakowsky, Irving Lansky, Ann Lief, Katherine Litz, Eve Lord, Lily Mann, Kathleen O’Brien, Bee 
Parris, Edith Pfefferman, Janet Schaff, Lee Sherman, Maurice Silvers, Ruth Sloan, Sidney Stark, Lily Verne, 
Winifred Widener 

The dance drama was presented in two acts. 


Act One: (1) “How Candide received lessons in the art of Mathematics”; (2) “What happens when the Bulgar- 
ians capture the Castle of Tunder-tentronck”; (3) “Wherein Dr. Pangloss explains that all is for the best”; 
(4) “They journey to Lisbon and receive the welcome of the Church”; (5) “Inquisition!”; (6) “A Surprise 
and the horns of a dilemma” 

Act Two: (7) “Arrival of Candide and Cunegonde in South America”; (8) “Candide’s Escape to Eldorado”; (9) 
“Again journeying in search of Cunegonde, Candide meets MARTIN, the philosopher of Pessimism”; 
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(10) “They encounter a friendly Abbe, who will lead them to Cunegonde”; (11) “In which Candide finds a 
world gone mad”; (12) “’Ah, Pangloss! Ah, Martin! Ah, my poor Cunegonde! What sort of a world is this? 
It is best we stay at home and cultivate our gardens.’” 


The WPA Federal Theatre (or, to be more specific for the occasion, The WPA Federal Dance Theatre) pre- 
sented a double bill of two self-described dance dramas. How Long, Brethren? was choreographed by Helen 
Tamiris (here calling herself Tamiris), and it was followed by a revised version of Charles Weidman’s Can- 
dide, which had been presented on Broadway at the Booth Theatre in 1933 (see separate entries for the 1933 
version of Candide and for the current production of How Long, Brethren?). 

The earlier version of Candide had opened on May 15, 1933, at the Booth Theatre for eight performances; 
its narration was written by Ian Wolfe, the score was by Genevieve Pitot and John Coleman, and the cast in- 
cluded Weidman in the title role, Eleanor King as Cunegonde, and José Lim6n in a variety of roles. The current 
and revised version dispensed with Wolfe’s narrative material, the score was now by Pitot and Wallingford 
Riegger, and Weidman reprised the title role (at some performances, Limén danced the role). During Summer 
1936, the WPA presented the revised Candide in theatres in the greater metropolitan area of New York City. 

In his review of How Long, Brethren? and Candide, John Martin in the New York Times said the new 
Candide was a “much simplified and shortened” one from the 1933 presentation and it “proved correspond- 
ingly more effective in every way.” And while Weidman was a “heaven-sent” Candide and his choreography 
was “full of humor and freshness of invention,” the work was nonetheless “guilty of verbosity,” was some- 
times hard to follow, and would “profit by generous cutting.” 


ORCHIDS PREFERRED 


“A Musica” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: May 11, 1937; Closing Date: May 15, 1937 

Performances: 7 

Book and Lyrics: Fred Herendeen 

Music: Dave Stamper 

Direction: Alexander Leftwich; Producer: Charles H. Abramson; Choreography: Robert Sanford (choreography 
for Jules Walton and Joanne created by Jules Walton); Scenery: Frederick Fox; Costumes: Gowns by Jen- 
kins; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Louis Gress 

Cast: Hilda Knight (Gertrude Devereaux}, Frances Thress (Violet Manning), Doris Vinton (Billie), Elsie Ed- 
wards (Elsie), Margie Conradi (Margie), Lillian Carson (Sally), Violet Carson (Edithe}, Lucille Rich (Sunny), 
Vicki Cummings (Marion Brown), Eddie Foy Jr. (Bubbles Wilson), James Babbitt (Bobbie), William Chalm- 
ers (Doorman), Celia Krebs (Penelope Halchester), Julie Sterling (Evangeline Landreth), Jack Clifford 
(Henry Warrenton), Frew Donald (Hortense Chatfield), Audrey Elliott (Mary Ann Miller), Benay Venuta 
(Lillian Mahoney), Bill Pillick (Chauffeur), Jack Curry (Footman), Fay Long (Helene Windsor), Phyllis Av- 
ery (Goldie), Bob Borger (Doctor Sommers), Verna Long (Dorothy Charters], Henry Russell (Teddy Barber), 
Bob Rice (Henry Monroe}, Verda Twiford (Eve), Dilys Miles (Eva), Helen Martin (Evy), Joanne (June), Jules 
Walton (July), John Donaldson (Richard, aka Dick, Hope Jr.}, Jack Whittridge (Elmer Traum), Helen Left- 
wich (Elizabeth Hope), Leslie Austin (Richard Hope Sr.); The Men of Gotham (singing group) 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in a large city during the present time. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “I’m Leaving the Bad Girls for Good” (Eddie Foy Jr.); “Selling a Song” (Benay Venuta); “Sub-Debs’ 
First Fling” (Joanne, Jules Walton); “The Dying Swan” (Jack Whittridge); “The Three R’s” (lyric and 
music by Henry Russell and Morry Olsen) (The Men of Gotham); “A Million Dollars” (Vicki Cum- 
mings, John Donaldson); “Eddy-Mac” (Benay Venuta, Eddie Foy Jr.); “A Boy, a Girl, a Moon” (Vicki 
Cummings, John Donaldson} 
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Act Two: “Strictly Confidential” (Eddie Foy Jr., Jack Whittridge); “Minsky” (lyric and music by Henry Rus- 
sell and Morry Olsen) (The Men of Gotham); “Minsky” (reprise) (Benay Venuta, Eddie Foy Jr.); “A Boy, a 
Girl, a Moon” (reprise) (Vicki Cummings, John Donaldson); “My Lady’s Hand” (Vicki Cummings, Jack 
Whittridge]; “Man about Town” (Hilda Knight), “Paying Off” (Eddie Foy Jr., Pages); “The Echo of a Song” 
(The Men of Gotham, Joanne, Jules Walton); “What Are You Going to Do About Love?” (Benay Venuta); 
“A Million Dollars” (Company) 


The season ended with two disasters: Orchids Preferred wilted after seven performances and Sea Legs 
sank away after fifteen. On the other hand, the opening number of Orchids Preferred was called “I’m Leaving 
the Bad Girls for Good,” and it was sung by Eddie Foy Jr. Now that’s a swell song title, and Foy certainly knew 
how to put over a number, and so one suspects that perhaps the musical offered an enjoyable moment or two. 

But maybe not. Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “haphazard item” “would no doubt be 
distasteful if it made sense,” and he suggested Mayor LaGuardia would be “justified in padlocking the author 
for not having written a book, the director for not having staged a performance and Vicki Cummings for en- 
thusiastically singing off-key.” Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said that producer Charles H. Abramson 
had “made a notable effort to preserve” the “dying art form” of burlesque, and the musical achieved “several 
effects that might well have startled Miss Gypsy Rose Lee and her erstwhile employers.” 

The musical managed to find some perhaps unwanted publicity when Philadelphia’s Board of Theatre 
Control unanimously agreed that the show was “vulgar, profane, indecent and not a credit to the theatrical 
profession.” As a result of the censorship board’s comments, Philadelphia Mayor S. Davis Wilson banned the 
production from the boards. The Times reported that all sales for future performances were canceled and city 
police stood guard near the Forrest Theatre’s box office to ensure that those patrons who had bought tickets 
were given refunds. Abramson then invited the mayor to attend a private performance in hope that the mayor 
would overturn the ban. The mayor accepted the invitation, sat through one act, stated he’d “seen enough,” 
and said he stood by his decision to close down the musical. 

The story revolved around a group of gold diggers who fleece clueless playboys. The rather naive Marion 
Brown (Vicki Cummings) gets involved in the racket, but finds herself falling for rich society boy Richard 
Hope Jr. (John Donaldson). It appears that by the final curtain wedding bells are in the offing. 

During the tryout, Ethel Barrymore Colt was succeeded by Celia Krebs. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


Theatre: Metropolitan Opera House 

Opening Date: May 12, 1937; Closing Date: May 28, 1937 

Performances: 4 (in repertory) 

Libretto: Arthur Guiterman 

Music: Walter Damrosch 

Based on the short story “The Man without a Country” by Edward Everett Hale, which was originally pub- 
lished in the December 1863 issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Direction: Desire Defrere; Producer: The Metropolitan Opera Company; Scenery: Set designed for the first 
act is unknown; David Twachtman designed the set for the second act; Costumes: Uncredited; Lighting: 
Uncredited; Musical Direction: Probably Walter Damrosch (see below} 

Cast: Singers—Arthur Carron (Lieutenant Philip Nolan), Helen Traubel (Mary Rutledge), George Rasely (Har- 
man Blennerhassett, Fifth Midshipman, Admiral of the Algerine Fleet), Joseph Royer (Aaron Burr, Boat- 
swain), John Gurney (Colonel Morgan, Fourth Midshipman), Nicholas Massue (Parke, Third Officer, First 
Midshipman), Lodovico Oliviero (Fairfax), Wilfred Engelman (Lieutenant Pinckney), George Cehanovsky 
(Lieutenant Reeve], Donald Dickson (Negro Boatman, Second Officer, Second Midshipman}, Daniel Har- 
ris (First Officer, Third Midshipman]; Five American Girls: Thelma Votipka, Maxine Stellman, Lucielle 
Browning, Maria Matyas, and Jarna Paull; Speaking Parts—Louis D’Angelo (Commodore Stephen Decatur, 
Sergeant O’Neil), Norman Cordon (Captain Morris), Donald Dickson (Midshipman Denton}, John Gurney 
(Midshipman Ahearn}, Robert Nicholson (Surgeon, Captain Sedley, Fourth Officer), Ludwig Burgstaller 
(Private Schwartz), Lodovico Oliviero (Fifth Officer) 

The opera was presented in two acts. 
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The action takes place during the first half of the nineteenth century, somewhere on the banks of the Ohio 
River, in Charlestown, and then at sea. 


Walter Damrosch’s The Man without a Country was the decade’s fifth American opera to be given its 
New York premiere by the Metropolitan Opera Company (and was the company’s fourth world premiere of a 
new American opera during the decade) (see Peter Ibbetson for more information). 

Based on Edward Everett Hale’s 1863 short story of the same name, the opera dealt with Lieutenant Philip 
Nolan (Arthur Carron), who has befriended Aaron Burr (Joseph Royer). When Burr is brought to trial for trea- 
son, Nolan tells the court that he damns the United States, an action for which he is sentenced to eternal 
exile: for the remainder of his life, he will be a prisoner on U.S. military vessels and will never be allowed 
to set foot on his native soil. Further, all officers and enlisted personnel are forbidden to speak the name of 
the United States in his presence and they can’t discuss national news with him. In order to ensure that he 
can’t read anything about the United States, even his newspapers are censored. For the opera, Nolan redeems 
himself when he helps to save the man-of-war from an invasion of pirates, but he suffers a fatal wound in the 
process. 

Olin Downes in the New York Times found the score “melodious,” but noted it was composed “along 
too well-trodden paths,” never went “deep” enough, and became “sentimental” and clichéd. Although it was 
an “affair of set numbers, conventional lines and expert but very ordinary music” in a style that wavered 
“between comedy and melodrama,” it was “well staged and dramatically interpreted.” Downes noted that the 
story of a man condemned to forever sail the seas brought to mind Wagner’s 1843 opera The Flying Dutch- 
man, and the “magnificent” set by David Twachtman that depicted the man-of-war Guerriere was more 
reminiscent of Pinafore “ancestry” than of “ocean tragedy.” 

Damrosch felt the opera needed a love interest, and so the fictional character of Mary Rutledge was 
brought into the story (according to the New York Daily News, Helen Traubel in her Met debut was “the 
most important American singer to come to the Met in a dozen years”). Her presence brought to mind another 
lyric work set on the high seas. The 1969 musical Billy, which was based on Herman Melville’s Billy Budd 
and which lasted for one performance, found a way to bring a love interest into the plot by creating the role 
of Molly, whom the title character visits in memory. 

Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker said the scenario was “effective” and the libretto “singable.” With 
“energy and knowledge,” Damrosch composed music in both grand opera and musical comedy styles, and also 
included blank verse sections with orchestral underscoring as well as “on-stage action with offstage music.” 
It was a “large and lively exhibition,” and thanks to the composer’s “versatility and musicianship” the opera 
was “tuneful and craftsmanlike.” 

Like Downes, Simon praised the re-creation of a man-of-war and suggested that when the ship’s set wasn’t 
in use for opera performances it could serve for a revival of H.M.S. Pinafore. Similarly, Ming Cho Lee’s im- 
pressive ship for Billy was so spectacular that Clive Barnes in the Times suggested it would be the perfect gift 
for the New York City Opera Company if they so chose to mount the American stage premiere of Benjamin 
Britten’s opera Billy Budd. 

Note that the archives for the Metropolitan Opera database state that Damrosch conducted the opera’s 
final performance of the season (on May 28). But in his review of the opening night performance, Downes 
reported that the composer conducted the premiere performance. 

The opera’s May 22, 1937, performance was broadcast on radio, and the libretto was published by F. 
Rullman in 1937. The opera returned to the Met during the following season, where it was given one perfor- 
mance on February 17, 1938, for a total of five Met showings. 


SEA LEGS 


“A NAuTICAL Musica” 


Theatre: Mansfield Theatre 

Opening Date: May 18, 1937; Closing Date: May 29, 1937 
Performances: 15 

Book and Lyrics: Arthur Swanstrom 

Music: Michael H. Cleary 
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Based on the play The Cat Came Back by Lawrence Johnson, Beulah King, and Avery Hopwood. 

Direction: Production under the supervision of Arthur Swanstrom and book staged by Bertram Harrison; 
Producers: Albert Bannister and J. Edmund Byrne; Choreography: Johnny Mattison; Scenery: Mabel Buell; 
Costumes: Charles Chrisdie Co., Inc., Grace Arcuri, Jay-Thorpe, Inc., and Brooks; Lighting: Alfred Cheney 
Johnston; Musical Direction: Frank Cork 

Cast: Charles King (Captain Nordstrom], Mary Sargent (Mrs. Alice Wytcherly), George W. Tuttle (Walter N. 
Greaza), Derek Fairman (Van Tuttle Jr.), Rosie Moran (Mildred), Rosco Ates [James McCracken), Charles 
Collins (Bill Halliday), Kathryn Mayfield (Isobel West), Dorothy Stone (Barbara Deeds), Deedee (Deedee), 
Patricia Knight (Pat); Ben Yost’s Catalina Eight: Dave Sorin, Al Terry, Henry Rudisell, Robert Arnold, Earl 
Mason, Park Caperton, George Henry Jerstad, Arthur Craig; The Girls: Deedee, Patricia Knight, Ronnie 
Beck, Mary Brent, Jeane Beryl, Althea Elder, Rita Carmen, Maude Carroll, Lynne Carter, Lorraine Latham, 
Patricia Martin, Barbara Mailman, Helen Sanford, Patsy Schenck, Willis Stiles, Diane Wentworth, Geor- 
gina Yeager 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time on the yacht Pixie near Catalina Island. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Off on a Weekend Cruise” (Charles King, Mary Sargent, Sailors, Guests); “The Opposite Sex” 
(Charles King, Deedee, Patricia Knight, Girls) and Specialty Dance (Rosie Moran); “Infatuation” (Charles 
Collins, Kathryn Mayfield, Ben Yost’s Catalina Eight, Girls); “A Dark Stranger” (Dorothy Stone, Ben 
Yost’s Catalina Eight); “Looks Like Love Is Here to Stay” (Roscoe Ates, Rosie Moran); “Ten O/’Clock 
Town” (Charles Collins, Dorothy Stone, Girls, Ben Yost’s Catalina Eight), “Chasing Henry” (Company); 
“Ten O’Clock Town” (reprise) (Company) 

Act Two: “Infatuation” (reprise) (Ben Yost’s Catalina Eight); “Catalina” (Charles King, Deedee, Patricia 
Knight, Girls, Ben Yost’s Catalina Eight]; “Touched in the Head and Smitten in the Heart” (Charles Col- 
lins, Dorothy Stone); “Wake Me Up a Star” (Kathryn Mayfield, Ben Yost’s Catalina Eight) and Ballet (Lead 
Dancer: Deedee); “The Opposite Sex” (reprise) (Charles Collins); Finale (reprises of various unidentified 
songs) (Company) 


The season ended with two quick flops. Orchids Preferred closed after seven performances, and Sea Legs 
after fifteen. The entire action of Sea Legs took place on the yacht Pixie, which is anchored in the waters 
just off Catalina. Bill Halliday (Charles Collins) is a stowaway on the Pixie because he’s in love with Barbara 
Deeds (Dorothy Stone}, the niece of the yacht’s rich owner Mrs. Alice Wytcherly (Mary Sargent). When Bill 
discovers that Mrs. Wytcherly has a cat, he pretends to be a veterinarian in order to explain his presence on 
board. One might say (but probably shouldn't) that the cat Henry is the catalyst of the plot because his pres- 
ence brings the two lovers together. But nobody really cared about the goings-on, and Sea Legs soon found its 
way to Cain’s warehouse instead of Catalina. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the show was in “dry dock” on a “cruise to nowhere,” and 
the setting of the Pixie’s deck was “calculated to panic a landsman’s imagination.” The book was “elabo- 
rately silly,” the humor “insipid,” the music “a collection of second-hand notes in need of repair,” some of 
the performers “would jinx the Queen Mary,” and the chorus girls had “nothing on their minds and very 
little on their personalities.” But “Ten O’Clock Town” was “tastefully staged” and “Touched in the Head 
and Smitten in the Heart” was “impish.” However, Sea Legs was ultimately “strangled by the persistence 
and profusion of a foolish musical comedy book.” Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker found the musical a 
“mild, innocent, simple-minded” affair, and noted the plot’s thesis was “unpromising.” The cast wrestled 
“spiritedly” with the story, and their “failure” to conquer the proceedings was a matter for “sympathy and 
regret.” 

Note that Charles Collins and Dorothy Stone were Mr. and Mrs. in real life, and that Ben Yost’s Cata- 
lina Eight had first been known as Ben Yost’s California Varsity Eight during the first engagement of the 
1936 Ziegfeld Follies and then as Ben Yost’s Varsity Eight in that revue’s return engagement the following 
season. 
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COCKTAIL BAR 


The musical opened on January 13, 1937, at the Geary Theatre in San Francisco, California, and permanently 
closed there on January 20 without ever playing on Broadway. 

Book, Lyrics, and Music: Lloyd Chase 

Direction: Alexander Leftwich; Producer: Boris Charsky; Choreography: Bunny Weldon; Scenery: George 
Ormston; Costumes: Geraldine Beckwith; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Mario Silva 

Cast: Jack Good (Rodney Doyle), Ethelind Terry (Princess Pierotti], Wynne Davis (Shurlie Kimball), Philip 
Tully (Noble Lamar), Wyndham Standing (Lord Hemingway), Sam Ash (Mark Huston), William Cady 
(Mike Kelly), Bob Long (Captain Oliver), Mary Hayes (Eloise), Mariska Aldrich (Mrs. Blanche Vincent), Ce- 
cilie Thurlow (Gala Garden), Joseph Lawry (Purser), David Lord (Augustus Tweed), Louis La Vois (James L. 
Kettle}, Terry Nolan (Steward), Geri Fasoli (Steward), Jack Wuerthner (Steward), Bernard Philips (Steward), 
Sunny Evans (Ballerina), Boudwin and Joyce (Dancers); Ensemble: Diane Beresford, Betty Claire, Betty 
Warren, Erma Olsen, Shirley Wells, Helen Hughes, Loretta Warren, Norine Myrick, Lee Auburn, Maryon 
Darling, Louise Taylor, Dorothy Silvera, Grace Gale, Maxine Taylor, Clarene Curtis, John Lambert, Russ 
Gordon, James McDonald, W. J. Geery, Emil Zarek, John Perry, Leon Stone, Don Bennett 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City and at sea. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The following list of musical numbers is presented in performance order; the division of acts and names 
of the performers for the individual songs are unknown. 

“At the Cocktail Bar”; “Some Day I’ll Wander”; “I'll Stay There”; “Play, Play, Play”; “I’m the Captain of the 
Ship”; “When True Love Is True”; “A Little Continental”; “Lovely Lady”; “Everyone Starts to Dance”; 
“Falling in Love”; “A Little Dash of Love”; “Just to You”; “The Rhumba” (danced by Boudwin and Joyce); 
“Broken Romance” 


Cocktail Bar was a would-be merry affair in which a ship’s owner makes a bet that he can marry off a man 
to a millionairess within fifteen days. In Broadway Bound, William Torbert Leonard reports that mistaken 
identity and missing jewels also figured into the plot, and noted that soon there were “missing audiences” as 
well. As a result of critical and audience indifference, the musical didn’t survive beyond one week. 

Moses in the Stanford Daily said that “only occasionally” did the dialogue wake up the audience with 
“snappy quips.” Otherwise, the dance team of Boudwin and Joyce stood out with “The Rhumba,” and cast 
member Bob Long was “the only one aboard that didn’t know his vessel was at sea.” Fred Johnson in Best 
Plays commented that while the musical “aimed” for Broadway, it “fell 3,000 miles short in distance and 
much further in other respects.” 


DANCING CO-ED 


The musical opened on December 29, 1936, at the Brighton Theatre in Brighton, New York, and closed there 
on January 2, 1937; it then opened on January 4 at the Montclair Theatre in Montclair, New Jersey, and 
permanently closed there on January 9. The production never played on Broadway. 

Book: Edward J. Lambert 

Lyrics and Music: Gerald Dolin 

Direction: Bernard Steele; Producer: Louis F. Werba; Choreography: John Pierce; Scenery: Harry Gordon Ben- 
nett; Costumes, Lighting, and Musical Direction: Unknown 

Cast: Vicki Cummings (Muriel Stevens}, Lew Hearn (Horace Greely McGillicuddy), Mary Healy (Harriett 
Hanover), Evelyn Wyckoff (Millicent Mullins), Ralph Blane (Ronnie Collier), Arthur Havel (Tony Hart), 
Morton Havel (John Wendell}, Wally Doyle (Chuck Young}, Gladys Crane (Lola Lawson), Tom Bate (Col- 
lins), Herbert Duffy (Officer Anderson), Mark Linder (Mr. Mullins), Jack Hull (Detective Frothingbottom], 
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Marie Hartman (Marie Collins Quimby Hanover Gordon); Ensemble: Betty Burke, Verna Cedars, Terry 
Carlton, Bonnie Godelle, Barbara Hunter, Dorothy Van Hest, Estelle Phillips, Adelaide Parker, Ellen Ross, 
Ruth Ray, Claire Spachner, Charlotte Stoll, Helen Smith, Virginia Smith, Marcella Wolfe, True York, 
Arnold Brown, Robert Alan, George Gordon, Chick Gagnon, Dick Langdon, Glen Temple, Phil Shaw, 
Harry Whitney 


The title of Dancing Co-ed just about said it all: Coed dances in varsity show and Hollywood calls. Vari- 
ety said the “makeshift” musical fell into a “familiar pattern,” the plot dealt with “campus antics,” and the 
production needed “plenty of working over.” 

Not much information has surfaced about the score, but American Song came up with one title: “Jibin’.” 

The 1936-1937 season wasn’t a good one for Vicki Cummings, who appeared in two flops. Dancing Co- 
ed never made it to Broadway, and while Orchids Preferred did, it lasted for just seven performances. Other 
interesting names in Dancing Co-ed were singer Mary Healy, future songwriter Ralph Blane (who had also 
been one of the New Faces in the 1936 edition of that revue), and singer Evelyn Wyckoff, who created the 
title role in the 1942 musical The Lady Comes Across when Jessie Matthews bowed out of the production 
just days before the Broadway premiere. 

The 1939 MGM film Dancing Co-ed wasn’t related to the musical and was in fact based on a short story 
titled “The Dancing Co-ed” by Albert Treynor, which had first been published in the September 1938 issue 
of American Magazine. The film starred Lana Turner, Richard Carlson, Ann Rutherford, Lee Bowman, Thur- 
ston Hall, Leon Errol, June Preisser, Monty Woolley, and Artie Shaw. The latter and his band performed two 
numbers (“Stealin’ Apples” and “Racket Rhythm”). 


EV) 


1937-1938 Season 


SWING IT 


Theatre: Adelphi Theatre 

Opening Date: July 22, 1937; Closing Date: September 1, 1937 

Performances: 36 (estimated) 

Book: Cecil Mack (aka R. C. MacPherson) 

Lyrics: Cecil Mack and J. Milton Reddie 

Music: Eubie Blake 

Direction: Cecil Mack and Jack Mason; Producer: Works Progress Administration/Federal Theatre Project 
(Variety Theatre Unit, Frank Merlin, Producer]; Choreography: Benny Johnson and Miriam Schiller; 
Scenery: Walter Walden and Victor Zanoff; Costumes: Maxine and Alexander Jones; Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: Lorenzo Caldwell 

Cast: Edward Frye (Jake Frye), George Booker (Gabby), Ernest Mickens (Skadmoose), Blanche Young (Mi- 
randa}, Walter Crumbley (Nate Smith), Joe Loomis (Bud), Frances Everett (Sadie), Genora English (Mame], 
James Mordecai (Ginger), Sonny Thompson (Steve), Sherman Dirkson (Bob), Henry Jines (Rusty), James 
Green (Dusty}, Al Young (Chin Chin, Sheriff), Dorothy Turner (Su San), John Fortune (Jamaica Joe}, Cora 
Parks (“Mom” Brown), Richard Webb (Smoky], Leo Bailey (Sonny), Olena Williams (Gladys), Marion 
Brantley (Ethel), Norman Barksdale (Bill), Lawrence Lomax (Swipes), Frank Jackson (Flatfut), James Box- 
well (Jasper), Anita Bush (Amy); Ensemble: Herbert Brown, Cliff Carter, Edna Deas, Grace Driver, Doro- 
thy Gee, Allen George, Ed Hall, Mabel Hamilton, Bobby Jackson, Frank Jackson, Bennie Johnson, Ruth 
LaMarr, Roberta Lowery, James B. McRiley, Goldie Martien, Joe Northern, Ralph Northern, Sam Owens, 
Frederika Phoenix, Edna Ricks, J. Flash Riley, George S. Clair, Ollie Schoonmaker, Viola Smith, Fannie 
Suber, Dorothy Turner, Nat Wilson, Billy Young 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in a small town in the South and on a boat docked in the 
Harlem River. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: (Unnamed) Spiritual Number (Joe Northern, Herbert Brown, Ralph Northern, James B. McRiley); 
“Jollification” (Ensemble); “The Susan Belle and The Liza Jane” (George Booker, Ensemble); “What Do I 
Want with Love?” (James Mordecai, The Eight Levee Chicks); “It’s the Truth in Me” (some sources give 
title as “It’s the Youth in Me”) (lyric by J. Milton Reddie) (Norman Barksdale, Frank Jackson, Genora 
English, Ernest Mickens, Lawrence Lomax, James Boxwell, Ensemble); “Blah-Blah-Blah-Blah” (Edward 
Frye, George Booker), “Ain’t We Got Love” (Frances Everett, Sherman Dickson, Dancing and Singing 
Ensembles); “Old-Time Swing” (Marion Brantley); “Shine” (lyric by Lew Brown and Cecil Mack, music 
by Ford T. Dabney) (Ensemble); Specialty (The Dancing Waiter: Herbert Brown); “Green and Blue” (Olena 
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Williams), “By the Sweat of Your Brow” (James Boxwell, Ensemble}; “I Believe” (Ensemble), “By the 
Sweat of Your Brow” (reprise); “Captain, Mate and Crew” (Edward Frye, George Booker, Male Ensemble); 
“Farewell, Dixieland” (Company) 

Act Two: “Sons and Daughters of the Sea” (Ernest Mickens, Singing Ensemble, Eight Dancing Girls); Song 
and Dance Specialty (Leo Bailey and Richard Webb); “Levee Ladies” (Ensemble); “Rhapsody in Rhythm” 
(Nat Wilson); “Huggin’ an’ Muggin’” (Genora English, James Mordecai, Dancing and Singing Ensembles), 
“The Conspirators” (Walter Crumbley, Joe Loomis, Al Young); “Down with Frye” (Walter Crumbley, 
Joe Loomis, Al Young); “I Praise Sue” (Joe Loomis); “Spirit of Rhythm” (Ensemble); “Jungle Episode” 
(Ensemble); “Jungle Swing” (James Boxwell}; “Jungle Love” (Ensemble); “Rhythm Is a Racket” (Sonny 
Thompson, Sherman Dirkson); “Swing Wedding” (Ensemble]; Note: One source indicates the sequence 
“Blue Classique” was included in the score. 


Swing It was a musical produced by the Federal Theatre Project that played five weeks on a reduced sched- 
ule of six weekly performances for an approximate number of thirty-six showings. 

The slight story looked at black entertainers from the Southland who sail their show boat to Harlem 
where they anchor in the Harlem River and proceed to put on a show. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times said the book was on the “haggard side” but nonetheless 
provided “fun in an infectious manner” and offered a “pot-pourri of minstrelsy, singing, dancing, mugging, 
clowning, spirituals, jazz, swing, [and] tapping.” Nichols noted that you got “your money’s worth” and that 
the highest-priced tickets sold for fifty-five cents. 


VIRGINIA 


“AN AMERICAN MusicAL ROMANCE” 


Theatre: Center Theatre 

Opening Date: September 2, 1937; Closing Date: October 23, 1937 

Performances: 60 

Book: Laurence Stallings and Owen Davis 

Lyrics: Albert (aka Al) Stillman 

Music: Arthur Schwartz 

Direction: Edward Clark Lilley (production staged by Leon Leonidoff); Producer: The Center Theatre (John 
Kenneth Hyatt, Managing Director); Choreography: Florence Rogge; Scenery: Lee Simonson; Costumes: 
Irene Sharaff; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: John McManus 

Cast: Mona Barrie (Lady Agatha), Gordon Richards (Captain Somerset), Lansing Hatfield (Captain Boyd), 
Dennis Hoey (Sir Guy Carleton), Gene Lockhart (Fortesque}, Bertha Belmore (Minnie Fortesque), Anne 
Booth (Sylvia Laurence), Avis Andrews (Miranda), Helen Carroll (Daphne), Esta Elman (Phyllis), Tom 
Tempest (Major-Domo, Stage Doorman), Nigel Bruce (Governor of the Colony}, John W. Bubbles (Scipio), 
Ford L. Buck (Hannibal), Ronald Graham (Colonel Richard Fairfax), Patricia Bowman (Prima Ballerina 
of Drury Lane), Valia Valentinoff (Premiere Dancer of Drury Lane}, Herbert Gartsin (Town Crier), John 
Ravold (A Patriot); Players at the Fair—Puppet Master: George Prentice; Fire-Eater: Ajax; Jugglers: James 
Evans & Co.; Children of the Gentry: Peggy Romano, Doris Fischer, Billy (aka William) Redfield; Slave 
Children: Bubblesette Leacock, Clarence Beasley, Charles Timpson; Corps de Ballet: Virginia Browning, 
Tania Clell, Gail Grant, Marie Grimaldi, Hermione Hawkinson, Polly Iuen, Lo Iven, Eleanor James, Nora 
Kaye, Anna Lazarevich, Thalia Mara, Margaret Miller, Charlotte Mount, Doris Newcomb, Muriel Pack, 
Martha Pacina, Margaret Rogers, Nina Sabatini, Irene Soussanin, Adrienne Toner, Grace Walsh, Alma 
Wertley, Katherine Wilson, Irene Zambelli, Margaret Hayness, Milton Barnette, Boris Butleroff, Leon 
Fokine, Val Gueral, George Kiddon, Fyodor Nazinoff, David Preston, Harold Taub, David Worth; Girls 
in the Ensemble: Elizabeth Andrews, Martha Adamson, Margaret Benton, Alice Berwald, Geraldine Bork, 
Helen Carroll, Mable Downs, Janice Dremann (later Janis Dremann, Janis Dremann Carter, Janice Carter, 
and Janis Carter), Esta Elman, Marie Fox, Margo Gavin, Gladys Haverty, Leona Krauss, Doris Moore, Mae 
Muth, Euince Northup, Marion Raber, Rosa Rubenstein, Sylvia Stone, Tatyanna, Gladys Vincent; Boys in 
the Ensemble: James Allison, Nelson Ames, Gene Archer, Bruce Barclay, John Barry, George Beach, Max 
Benson, G. Congreve, Don Cortez, Ranolds Dupler, John Eldon, Gordon Felts, Herbert Goff, Ed. Galloway, 
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Norman Jackson, Karl Kohrs, Robert Landine, Linn Ledford, Anthony Marvin, Joseph Meyer, Bruce Rog- 
ers, Joseph Scandur, Tom Scott, Winton Sears, Morrie Siegel, Ed Smith, Howard Warriner; Will Vodery’s 
Negro Choir: Katie Hall, Louisa Howard, Zelda Shelton, Mabel Howard, Bruce Howard, Sally Ellis, Lola 
Hayes, Charlotte Junius, Viola Anderson, Maude Simmons, Laura Duncan, James Lillard, Henry Davis, 
John Diggs, Charles Welch, W.W. Whitfield, Lewis White, Robert Raines, Ray Giles, Jack Carr, Gus Si- 
mons, Maurice Ellis 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Virginia during 1775, mostly in Williamsburg. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Virginia” (Lansing Hatfield, Ensemble); “We Had to Rehearse” (Ensemble); “An Old Flame Never 
Dies” (lyric in collaboration with Laurence Stallings) (Anne Booth, Ensemble); “Send One Angel Down” 
(Avis Andrews, Choir); “We Had to Rehearse” (reprise) (Ensemble); “My Bridal Gown” (lyric in collabora- 
tion with Laurence Stallings) (Anne Booth); “Good and Lucky” (John W. Bubbles, Avis Andrews, Ford L. 
Buck); “It’s Our Duty to the King” (Nigel Bruce, Ensemble}; “If You Were Someone Else” (Ronald Gra- 
ham, Ensemble); “Goodbye, Jonah” (John W. Bubbles, Choir); “An Old Flame Never Dies” (reprise) (Ron- 
ald Graham, Anne Booth, Mona Barrie); “My Heart Is Dancing” (Anne Booth, Patricia Bowman, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Meet Me at the Fair” (Ensemble); “If You Were Someone Else” (reprise) (Ronald Graham, Anne 
Booth); “Why Must I Play the Lady?” (Mona Barrie, Girls); “You and I Know” (lyric in collaboration with 
Laurence Stallings) (Anne Booth, Ronald Graham), “Fee-Fie-Fo-Fum” (Girls); “I’ll Be Sittin’ in de Lap o’ de 
Lord” (Avis Andrews, John W. Bubbles, Ford L. Buck, Choir); “You and I Know” (reprise) (Ronald Graham, 
Anne Booth); “Virginia” (reprise) (Company) 


The Rockefeller family was the leading force behind the restoration of Colonial Williamsburg and its 
emergence as a popular tourist attraction, and they financed the venture for the reported sum of $13 million. 
It was no coincidence that Virginia, the musical about the early days of Williamsburg, opened at the huge 
Center Theatre in Rockefeller Center. 

Despite a score by Arthur Schwartz, a huge cast, lavish scenery by Lee Simonson, colorful costumes by 
Irene Sharaff, and a book by playwrights Laurence Stallings and Owen Davis, Virginia played just under two 
months on Broadway and lost the staggering amount of $250,000. Almost immediately after the opening the 
show underwent major revision by Harry Wagstaff Gribble, and one song (“Why Must I Play the Lady?”) was 
cut. But the critics were still unimpressed and potential ticket buyers remained uninterested. 

A program note stated that although American history inspired the musical, all the characters and inci- 
dents were fictitious and there had been “no intention, either direct or implied, to portray any actual persons” 
(George Washington was referenced but not portrayed). The story took place in 1775 when a visiting group 
of players from the Drury Lane visit Williamsburg. But their visit is political as well as theatrical because 
one of the performers carries a secret letter for Washington from British sympathizers. Further, a romance 
blossoms between Drury Lane star Sylvia Laurence (Anne Booth) and the Colonial Colonel Richard Fairfax 
(Ronald Graham). 

Richard Watts in the New York Herald Tribune said the production was “so much like an endless suc- 
cession of prologues from the nearby Music Hall that I found myself waiting for the Astaire-Rogers picture to 
begin.” Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker noted that the evening was no more than “a succession of enormous 
ballet and vaudeville numbers” and the “feebleness” of the book was “a little remarkable” considering the 
story was by playwrights Stallings and Davis. But the “gaudy behemoth” offered “a lot of nice things,” includ- 
ing a Punch-and-Judy show and a delightful “Negro chorus.” Schwartz's score was “attractive and expert” but 
didn’t “seem quite robust enough to carry so many tons of scenery” and “such a prodigious weight of voices.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said that for the “big, blazingly colored music hall phantas- 
magorias” Schwartz had written “one of his most attractive scores” and Simonson and Sharaff had “dressed 
the production within an inch of its romantic life.” But Stallings and Davis’s stuffy and “pedestrian” book 
“considerably burden|ed] the evening,” and the “languors of the narrative” included many “heavy-handed at- 
tempts” at humor. However, Atkinson noted that the librettists prepared the groundwork for “spectacular” 
musical sequences, including a “gay and lively” county fair scene with a juggler, a fire-eater, and a “hilarious” 
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Punch-and-Judy show which was the “most spirited bit of high jinks in the show.” The evening also offered 
a “jovially acted” pantomime of Jack and the Beanstalk, “several light-footed and light-hearted ballets,” and 
“good romantic” songs such as “If You Were Someone Else” and “My Heart Is Dancing.” Further, Schwartz 
“really distinguished himself” with two numbers (“My Bridal Gown” and “Meet Me at the Fair”) which had 
the “clear, unfretted echo of old English vocal and dance music.” 

Atkinson revisited the musical after it was revised, and noted that while “a strong injection of menace” 
had been inserted into the story, he regretfully reported there was no real “fundamental change” in the show 
and he “feared that no amount of reworking can conjure a dashing romance out of this elephantine stew.” 

The collection Arthur Schwartz Revisited (Painted Smiles CD # PSCD-137) includes “You and I Know,” 
and The Music of Arthur Schwartz Volume Two (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1975—7/8) includes five con- 
temporary recordings of the score: “Goodbye, Jonah,” “If You Were Someone Else,” and “You and I Know” 
(Edythe Wright), “An Old Flame Never Dies” (Jack Leonard), and “How Can We Be Wrong” (Stanley Worth) 
(the latter seems to have been written for, but not used in, the production). 

For Virginia, Schwartz didn’t work with his usual lyricist Howard Dietz, but later in the season the two 
collaborated on Between the Devil. It wasn’t a hit, but it ran three months and its score yielded a number of 
evergreens. 

The cast of Virginia included genial Gene Lockhart as the manager of the Drury Lane troupe and the dith- 
ery Nigel Bruce as the governor of the colony. The latter would of course soon find film immortality as Doctor 
Watson in the popular series of films based on the adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Anne Booth and Ronald 
Graham were the romantic leads, John W. Bubbles was a featured dancer, one of the children was played by 
Billy Redfield (thirteen years later as William Redfield, he appeared in the original production of Cole Porter's 
Out of This World and scored with the naughty and comical “list” song “They Couldn’t Compare to You”), 
and bustling Bertha Belmore played Lockhart’s wife (in Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s By Jupiter Belmore 
perhaps enjoyed her finest moment when she joined Ray Bolger in a show-stopping jitterbug). 

Ronald Graham isn’t to be confused with Ronny Graham, the later performer, sketch writer, and lyri- 
cist. Ronald Graham was a handsome baritone here making his Broadway debut (when he later appeared in 
By Jupiter, Barclay Hudson in the New York World-Telegram said the performer was “the epitome of what 
all musical comedy heroes should look and sound like”). During his brief Broadway career of six musicals 
(he died of heart problems when he was in his thirties), Graham introduced songs by Schwartz, Porter, Ver- 
non Duke and John Latouche, and Rodgers and Hart. For the latter team’s The Boys from Syracuse he sang 
the lovely and heartfelt ballad “The Shortest Day of the Year.” In By Jupiter he introduced the forthright 
“Here’s a Hand,” the amusing “In the Gateway of the Temple of Minerva” (“she gave the gate to me”), and 
the rapturous “Careless Rhapsody.” In Porter’s DuBarry Was a Lady, he sang the memorable ballads “Do 
I Love You?” and “It Was Written in the Stars.” And for Duke and Latouche’s The Lady Comes Across, he 
introduced “You Took Me by Surprise” and the haunting almost-title-song “Lady.” For By Jupiter, Graham 
was the very first to sing the entrancing Rodgers and Hart classic waltz “Wait Till You See Her.” He in- 
troduced it during the show’s pre-Broadway tryout (when the show was titled All’s Fair), and he may have 
performed the song on Broadway (what follows is a long digression about the most famous song Graham 
ever introduced). 

“Wait Till You See Her” is truly a mystery number, and it seems no one can agree on whether or not it 
was performed during the run of the New York production. It was certainly sung by Graham during the try- 
out, and it’s listed in the opening night New York program as well as in every New York By Jupiter program 
I’ve ever come across. But legend has it that just before the Broadway opening, George Abbott was called in 
to critique the show, and he suggested the number be cut. The position of the song is interesting, because it’s 
placed in the final scene. With all the zany goings-on in the madcap story, this scene needs to resolve all the 
plot complications, and perhaps Abbott felt the placement of the sweeping, romantic waltz slowed down the 
pace just when the story needed a swift resolution. The musical included two other major ballads (“Nobody’s 
Heart Belongs to Me” and “Careless Rhapsody”), and maybe the deletion of a third ballad was considered 
expedient, since its omission tightened up the show’s concluding minutes. 

Curiously, the song remained in the program’s list of musical numbers, but it may not have seemed all 
that important to remove it. Errors and omissions sometimes creep into programs, and unless the produc- 
tion team rectifies the mistake, the error remains. For example, the score for Irving Berlin’s As Thousands 
Cheer includes the classic “Easter Parade,” but the song was never once listed as such in the program and 
was always cited as “Her Easter Bonnet.” Other examples are the original New York runs of Half a Sixpence 
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(1965) and Cabaret (1966): the former’s show-stopping “Shop Ballet” and the latter’s “Fruit Shop Dance” and 
“Kickline” were never listed in the programs. 

Perhaps the best evidence that “Wait Till You See Her” wasn’t sung in the Broadway production of By 
Jupiter is from the critics themselves. This was the era when reviewers religiously singled out songs that im- 
pressed them, and they often made predictions as to which would most likely be heard in nightclubs and on 
the radio, phonographs, and jukeboxes. Of the musical’s twelve numbers, the critics singled out nine songs 
(some multiple times), but not one critic mentioned “Wait Till You See Her.” 


THE SHOW IS ON (1937; Return Engagement) 


Theatre: Winter Garden Theatre 

Opening Date: September 18, 1937; Closing Date: October 2, 1937 

Performances: 17 

Sketches: David Freedman and Moss Hart 

Lyrics: Stanley Adams, Howard Dietz, Ted Fetter, Ira Gershwin, E. Y. Harburg, Lorenz Hart, Herman Hupfeld, 
and Norman Zeno 

Music: Harold Arlen, Hoagy Carmichael, Vernon Duke, George Gershwin, Herman Hupfeld, Will Irwin, Rich- 
ard Rodgers, and Arthur Schwartz 

Direction, Scenery, and Costumes: Vincente Minnelli (in his staging of the revue, Minnelli was assisted by 
Frederick de Cordova, and the sketches were directed by Edward Clark Lilley); Producer: The Messrs. 
Shubert; Choreography: Robert Alton; Lighting: Uncredited, but probably designed by Minnelli; Musical 
Direction: Unknown 

Cast: Willie Howard, Eugene Howard, Rose King, Chic York, Terry Lawlor, Roy Cropper, Demetrios Vilan, 
Charles “Cookie” Bowers, Mildred Webb, John Englert, Marcella Swanson, Jack Good, Jack McCauley, 
Lyda Sue Leeds, Ruth Scheim, Dave Mallen, Andre Charise; Girls: Marion Allen, Gloria Arden, Muriel 
Baker, Hazel Bofinger, Letitia Breng, June Burde, Mary Ann Carr, Ruth Dennis, June Clifford Grey, Wendy 
Greene, Pearl Harris, Vivian Howe, Barbara Hunter, Jerrie Koban, Gertrude Medwin, Jean Moorhead, 
Della Muir, Marion Murray, Polly Rose, Clare Scott, Laurie Shevlin, Peggy Thomas, Edith Wallace; Roy 
Campbell’s The Continentals: John Edwards, Robert Herring, Arnold Lenhart, Gifford Nash, Paul Owen, 
Richard Satterfield; Dancers: Gene Ashley, James Babbitt, Jack Barratt, Kenneth Bostock, Edward Browne, 
Hugh Ellsworth, Robert Pitts, Mischa Pompianov, Harry Rogue, Frank Thompson; Children: Evelyn 
Mills, Warren Mills; also, Duke Williams 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Prologue” (lyric by Howard Dietz, music by Arthur Schwartz) (The Angels in the Show: Roy 
Campbell’s The Continentals; Shakespeare: Jack McCauley; Cleopatra: Marion Murray; Marc Antony: 
Mischa Pompianov; Fan Bearer: Duke Williams; Rosencranz: Kenneth Bostock; Guildenstern: Arnold 
Lenhart; Shylock: Jack Barratt; Romeo: Paul Owen; Juliet: Polly Rose; The Three Witches: Pearl Har- 
ris, Barbara Hunter, Muriel Baker; The Broth: Hazel Bofinger; Desdemona: Marcella Swanson; Othello: 
Richard Satterfield; Brutus: John Edwards; Caesar’s Ghost: Harry Rogue; Ophelia: Mildred Webb; King 
Lear: Dave Mallen); “The Show Is On” (lyric by Ted Fetter, music by Hoagy Carmichael) (Terry Lawlor; 
danced by the Girls); “Rhythm” (lyric by Lorenz Hart, music by Richard Rodgers) (Go Go Benuti: Rose 
King; Al Fleegle: Jack McCauley); “Now” (lyric by Ted Fetter, music by Vernon Duke) (Terry Lawlor, Roy 
Cropper; danced by Demetrios Vilan, Mildred Webb, Girls and Boys); “Taxes! Taxes!!” (sketch by David 
Freedman) (Bert Larrimore: Willie Howard; Mr. Higgins: Eugene Howard; Crunch: Dave Mallen), “What 
Has He Got?” (lyric by Ted Fetter, music by Vernon Duke} (Lyda Sue Leeds, Jack Good, Ensemble); “Mr. 
Gielgud Passes By” (sketch by Moss Hart) (John Gielgud: Jack McCauley; His Manager: Chic York; His 
Valet: Dave Mallen; Stage Manager: Robert Herring; Niesa: Marcella Swanson; Usher: Richard Satterfield; 
Fanny: Polly Rose; Irate Gentleman: Gifford Nash; Mrs. Slemp: Rose King); “A Lesson in French” (Profes- 
sor Pierre Ginsburg: Willie Howard; Radio Announcer: Eugene Howard); “Casanova” (lyric by Ted Fetter, 
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music by Vernon Duke) (choreography by Harry Losee) (Casanova: Demetrios Vilan; His Major Domo: 
Kenneth Bostock; His Secretary: Hugh Ellsworth; His Valet: Harry Rogue; His Mistress: Jerrie Koban; His 
Maid: Jean Moorhead, The Cardinal: Gene Ashley; The Doge of Venice: Jack Barratt; The Grand Duchess: 
Mary Ann Carr; The Grand Duke: Andre Charise; The Modern Girl: Mildred Webb); Charles “Cookie” 
Bowers (in-one scene); “Long as You’ve Got Your Health” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg and Norman Zeno, 
music by Will Irwin) (Terry Lawlor; danced by Lyda Sue Leeds, Jack Good, Ruth Scheim, John Englert, 
Ensemble); “Buy Yourself a Balloon” (lyric and music by Herman Hupfeld) (Rose King; Page Girl: Hazel 
Bofinger); “Tovarich” (sketch by David Freedman) (Mihael: Willie Howard; Tatiana: Marcella Swanson; 
Mrs. Jackson: Polly Rose; Mr. Jackson: Dave Mallen; A Visitor: Jack McCauley); “Parade Night” (lyric by 
Norman Zeno, music by Will Irwin) (Eugene Howard, Roy Campbell’s The Continentals); “Cakewalk” 
(lyric by Norman Zeno, music by Will Irwin) (danced by Mildred Webb, Demetrios Vilan, and Ensemble; 
Simon Legree: Andre Charise; Malcolm St. Clair: Jack Good; Skeggs: Dave Mallen; Aunt Ophelia: Peggy 
Thomas; Lawyer Marks: Hugh Ellsworth; Topsy: Clare Scott; Little Eva: Evelyn Mills; Uncle Tom: Gene 
Ashley; Eliza: Terry Lawlor) 

Act Two: “By Strauss” (lyric by Ira Gershwin, music by George Gershwin) (Terry Lawlor, Roy Cropper; danced 
by Lyda Sue Leeds and Ensemble); “Song of the Woodman” (lyric by E. Y. Harburg, music by Harold Arlen) 
(Willie Howard); “The Reading of the Play” (sketch by David Freedman) (Mlle. Leonore: Rose King; Flyde 
Twitch: Jack McCauley; The Producer: Dave Mallen; Armand: Andre Charise; Alphonse: Paul Owen; 
Pierre: Chic York; Warren Bruce: Arnold Lenhart; Supporting Cast: Marcella Swanson, Polly Rose, and 
Hazel Bofinger); “Little Old Lady” (lyric by Stanley Adams, music by Hoagy Carmichael) (Lyda Sue Leeds, 
Jack Good, Girls); “Animals Past and Present” (Announcer: Jack McCauley; Professor Stanislouse McCup- 
cake: Chic York; Miss Abernathy: Rose King); “Burlesque” (sketch by David Freedman) (Announcer: Jack 
McCauley; Putty Nose: Willie Howard; The Straight Man: Eugene Howard; First Girl: Jean Moorhead; 
Second Girl: Jerrie Koban; A Strip Teaser: Rose King; Major Domo: Dave Mallen; Madame Pompadour: 
Della Muir; Queen Elizabeth: Gertrude Medwin, Sir Walter Raleigh: Paul Owen, Third Girl: Marion Mur- 
ray; The Spirit of ’76: Muriel Baker, June Clifford Grey, and Letitia Breng; Fan Dancers: Marion Allen, 
Peggy Thomas, Mary Ann Carr, Laurie Shevlin, Vivian Howe, and Hazel Bofinger); “Epilogue” (lyric by 
Ted Fetter, music by Vernon Duke) (Willie Howard, Eugene Howard, Rose King, Chic York, Company) 


The hit revue The Show Is On opened on December 25, 1936, for a run of 236 performances with a cast 
that included Beatrice Lillie and Bert Lahr (see entry for more information). The Shuberts brought it back for a 
limited engagement of seventeen performances prior to the start of the show’s national tour, which headlined 
Willie and Eugene Howard (who had appeared in the revue during the latter weeks of its Broadway run), and 
so in essence the brief Broadway run served as a tryout for the tour. 

The tour eliminated three numbers from the original production, David Freedman’s sketches “Titania” 
and “Box Office,” and the monologue “Strawcuffsky,” written and performed by Reginald Gardner. Three se- 
quences were added for the return engagement, the sketch “A Lesson in French” (probably written by Willie 
and Eugene Howard), an in-one scene performed by Charles “Cookie” Bowers, and the sketch “Animals Past 
and Present” (writer unknown). 

J.K.H. in the New York Times said the evening was still a “large” and “handsome” revue that was “beau- 
tiful to look at” and “pleasant enough to hear.” Rose King deserved “credit for sheer courage” in “daring to 
follow” Beatrice Lillie, but the critic noted there was a “vast difference between rough-and-ready good humor 
and shining wit, and that neither Miss King nor anyone else should be trying to imitate the Lillie inflections 
and gestures,” something that was “fatal” because they were “practically copyrighted.” Willie Howard carried 
the comedy and rose to “great heights” when he sang “Song of the Woodman.” 


A HERO IS BORN 


“AN EXTRAVAGANZA” 


Theatre: Adelphi Theatre 

Opening Date: October 1, 1937; Closing Date: November 27, 1937 
Performances: 50 

Book: Theresa Helburn 
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Lyrics: Agnes Morgan 

Music: A. Lehman Engel 

Based on the 1889 fairy tale Prince Prigio by Andrew Lang. 

Direction: Agnes Morgan (Adams T. Rice, Technical Direction) (entire production under the supervision of 
Edward Goodman); Producer: The Federal Theatre Project (Hallie Flanagan, Director; Philip W. Barber, Di- 
rector of Productions for New York City}; Choreography: Sylvia Manning; Scenery: Tom Adrian Cracraft; 
Costumes: Alexander Jones; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Alexander Saron 

Cast: Delancey Cleveland (A Servitor), Anthony Grey (Another), Edward Forbes (The Chief Steward), Tom 
Greenway (Another Servitor, Prankster), Lewis McMichael (And Another], Louis Cruger (Still Another, 
Gaston’s Waiter), Jack Shipman (One More}, John McCormack (And the Last), Jack Egan (Alfredo, Sec- 
ond Young Buck}, John Christian (Antonio), Paul Jacchia (Lorenzo, Paterfamilias’s Son), David Resnikoff 
(Nicolo, Duke of Kinbabbles), Raymond Southwick (Chief Cook, Gaston’s Waiter), James Coyle (First 
Under Cook, An Unexpected Visitor), Clarence Kane (Second Under Cook, Gaston’s Waiter), Donald 
Stewart (A Herald, Third Young Buck], Margaret Wycherly (H.M. Queen of Pantouflia), Frederic Tozere 
(H.M. The King}, John McNulty (A Retainer of the Baron Grouchogg}, Alfred Allegro (A Courier from 
the Duke of Kinbabbles); The Fairies: Isabel Marlyn (The Fairy of Flame}, Camelia Campbell (The 
Rainbow Fairy), Jennie Wren (The Golden Fairy; also, Paterfamilias’s Daughter}, Louise Swanson (The 
Star Fairy), Jane Jonson (The Silver Fairy), Elizabeth Bilencova (The Purple Fairy), Eleanora Barrie (The 
Fairy of the Sword}, Mary Roth (The Bubble Fairy), Beatrice Olson (The White Fairy; also A Lady Who 
Does Know Better), Elinor Flynn (The Gray Fairy; also A Guest Who Loves Dancing}, Ione Bright (The 
Armored Fairy), Lillian Steele (The Fairy of Le Rouge et Noir; also Mater Familiar), Eleanor Benedikt 
(The Blue Fairy), Minnie Stanley (The Black Fairy); Agnes Williams (Royal Nurse), Frances Ritchie 
(Royal Nurse), Walter Burke (A Gentleman of Uncertain Age, William), William Vaughan (Tony), 
Marjorie Brown (The Lady Kathleena), Helen Morrow (The Lady Molinda), Ben Starkie (H.R.H. Prince 
Prigio), William Phelps (Zoroaster, The Unexpected Visitor’s Brother); Ladies and Gentlemen, and Ser- 
vants of the Court: Alfred Allegro, Eleanora Barrie, Eleanor Benedikt, Elizabeth Bilencova, Ione Bright, 
Camelia Campbell, Delancey Cleveland, John Christian, Elinor Flynn, Toccoa Lander, Anthony Grey, 
Jane Jonson, Robert Lowe, Seymour Malmude, John McCormack, Lewis McMichael, John McNulty, 
Albert McWilliams, Frances Ritchie, David Resnikoff, Ethel Reynolds, Mary Roth, Sylvia St. John, Jack 
Shipman, Lillian Shrewsbury, Louise Swanson; David Enton (Prankster), Muni Diamond (A Gourmet), 
Sidney Williams (His Crony), C. McLean Savage (Paterfamilias), George Probert (A Gentleman Who 
Should Know Better], John Farman (Gaston, The Singing Escort of the Guest Who Loves Dancing], Clay 
Cody (Gaston’s Chef}, Ronald Brogan (First Young Buck), Doan Borup (Baron Grouchogg}, Drue Leyton 
(Lady Rosalind), Harry Redding (Viscount Piffle), Janet Rathbun (Lady Piffledown), George LeSoir (Lord 
Kelso), Robert Bruce (Count Piffledown), Charles Henderson (An Inebriated Patron, The Lord Chief 
Justice); Gossiping Guests: Ione Bright, Delancey Cleveland, Beatrice Olson, Tocca Lander, Alfred Al- 
legro, Jane Jonson, Donald Stewart, Louis Cruger, Claire Lillis, Frances Ritchie, Ethel Reynolds, Louise 
Swanson, C. McLean Savage, Eleanora Barrie, Ronald Brogan, Paul Jacchia, Mary Roth, Anthony Grey, 
James Bradleigh, Eleanor Benedikt, Raymond Southwick, Jack Shipman, Muni Diamond, John Chris- 
tian, Sylvia St. John, Seymour Malmude, Jennie Wren, Clarence Kane, Jack Egan, Viola Swayne, Hugh 
Banks, Camelia Campbell, Lillian Shrewsbury, Agnes Williams; Harry Sothern (Thomas Benson}, Albert 
McWilliams (A Footman], Mary Berkeley (Duchess of KinBabbles}, Peter Byrne (A Manservant),; Other 
Guests: Elizabeth Bilencova, Camelia Campbell, Isabel Marlyn, Lewis McMichael, John McNulty, Sid- 
ney Williams; Orchestral Trio: Marie Valdez, June Victor, Mollie Hakim 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in the Kingdom of Pantouflia, and the time “is Unimportant.” 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: The Christening—Once Upon a Time: “Tra La La” (Edward Forbes, Delancey Cleveland, Anthony 
Grey, Tom Greenway, Lewis McMichael, Louis Cruger, Jack Shipman, John McCormack, Jack Egan, John 
Christian, Paul Jacchia, David Resnikoff); “Matters Culinary” (Raymond Southwick, James Coyle, Clar- 
ence Kane); “Fiddle Dee Dee” (Frederic Tozere, Margaret Wycherly); “The Royal March” (Frederic Torzere, 
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Margaret Wycherly, Servants); “Music in the Air” (The Fairies), “Magic Gifts” (The Fairies; Marie Valdez, 
June Victor, Mollie Hakim); “Christening Music” (Orchestra); The Interim: “A Question of Gait” (lyric by 
Thomas Burke) (Walter Burke]; The Robbery—Twenty Years Later: “Woe Is Me” (Helen Morrow, Marjorie 
Brown); “Feline Wisdom” (William Phelps), “Off to Gluckstein” (The Pantouflian Court), “Keeping Priglio 
Company” (Orchestra); The Discovery: “Keeping Priglio Company” (reprise) (Orchestra); The Birth: “The 
Secret of Success” (John Farman); “We Believe” (Drue Leyton, Ben Starkie) 

Act Two: The Research: (Scene didn’t include any musical numbers]; The Experiment: “Combat” (The Ele- 
ments]; The Approach: “A Love-Lorn Maid” (Edward Forbes); “They Say” (Gossiping Guests); “The Best 
Dance of All” (John Farman); The Resolution: “The Best Dance of All” (reprise) (John Farman, Guests); 
“The Song of Priglio” (Guests of Lord Kelso); “Important Announcement” (Frederic Tozere); “Hurrah for 
Life” (Guests of Lord Kelso); “Priglio Didn’t Know” (Frederic Tozere, Helen Morrow, Marjorie Brown, 
James Coyle}; “The Last Word” (Drue Leyton} 


A Federal Theatre Project titled A Hero Is Born might lead one to assume the work was a political diatribe 
of the Cradle Will Rock school with a pro-labor hero fighting wicked capitalists. But instead the new musical 
was a would-be tongue-in-cheek spoof of fairy tales, in this case about Prince Prigio (Ben Starkie}, who like 
his name is something of a prig in his disdain for the fanciful and his embrace of all things intellectual. And 
for a fairy-tale hero, he doesn’t even believe in fairies! But thanks to the love of a good woman (Lady Rosa- 
lind, played by Drue Leyton}, he learns that there are more things than are dreamt of in his philosophy and 
he comes to realize there’s more in life than just reading books. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that the musical was based on Andrew Lang’s Prince Pri- 
gio, which was “one of the drollest fairy tales in modern English literature.” But the FTP production crushed 
“the light-pointed graces” of the “polished” and “urbane” original and was a “lumbering” and “unwieldy, 
loose-jointed monster.” Although “gleaming satire” was “not the FTP’s genius,” the evening offered “a good 
song and a clever lyric here and there” and an “occasional good scene” was performed “by an occasional 
spirited actor.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the performers had “all the artless eagerness of a high school operetta 
company” and were decked out “in inexpensively riotous medieval costume amid ludicrously two-dimensional 
props.” A. Lehman Engel’s score was “diverting” and included “Woe Is Me,” a “catchy candidate for the swing 
bands,” and the evening’s most “amusing” sequence occurred when a “stately” gavotte for the lords and ladies 
of the court erupted into the Big Apple. (The reviewer also reported that all the cast members of A Hero Is Born 
were paid $23.86 weekly.} 

Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said the “elaborate fantasy” was “studiously naive” and he suspected 
that Margaret Wycherly (as the Queen of Pantouflia) was more at home eating turnips in Tobacco Road than 
drinking imaginary wine from a flat cardboard cutout of a wine goblet (Wycherly had created the role of Ada 
Lester in the original 1933 Broadway production of Tobacco Road, which was still playing when A Hero Is 
Born opened). 

Composer A. Lehman Engel (better known without the initial) never wrote another Broadway musical, 
but occasionally composed background or incidental music for various Broadway dramas, including Anne of 
the Thousand Days (1948) and Middle of the Night (1956). He soon became known as one of the theatre’s fore- 
most orchestrators and musical directors. He had conducted Johnny Johnson, and in later years conducted the 
original Broadway productions of The Consul (1950), Wonderful Town (1953), Shangri-La (1956), Li’] Abner 
(1956), Jamaica (1957), Goldilocks (1958), Take Me Along (1959), Do Re Mi (1960), The Beast in Me (1963), 
What Makes Sammy Run (1964), and Bajour (1964). 

Note that Engel had a longtime professional association with lyricist and composer Harold Rome, and he 
conducted the original productions of most of Rome’s shows (including ones in which Rome shared lyricist 
and composer credits with others and one in which Rome had translated the lyrics): Call Me Mister (1946), 
That’s the Ticket! (1948; closed during pre-Broadway tryout), Alive and Kicking (1950), Bless You All (1950), 
Fanny (1954), Destry Rides Again (1959), I Can Get It for You Wholesale (1962), La Grosse Valise (1965), 
and Scarlett (1966, produced in Japan; as Gone with the Wind, a revised version was eventually presented in 
London and in the United States on a national tour, but the musical was never produced on Broadway). Engel 
won two Tony Awards for Best Conductor and Best Musical Direction, for The Consul and for Wonderful 
Town (this category was eventually eliminated by the Tony Awards Committee). 
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THE FIREMAN’S FLAME 


“A Musical MELODRAMA” 


Theatre: American Music Hall 

Opening Date: October 9, 1937; Closing Date: April 30, 1938 

Performances: 204 

Book: John Van Antwerp (aka Jerrold Krimsky) 

Lyrics: Ted Fetter 

Music: Richard Lewine 

Direction: Richard Whorf, Producers: John Krimsky and Jerrold Krimsky; Scenery: Eugene Dunkel; Special 
Effects: Kermit Love; Costumes: Kermit Love and Eaves; Choreography: Morgan Lewis, Lighting: Uncred- 
ited; Musical Direction: Al Evans 

Cast: Alan Handley (Napoleon Markham), Anna Erskine (Miss Snodgrass), Julie Hartwell (Miss Cabot), Ben 
Cutler (Harry Howard), Harry Meehan (Moze}, Isham Keith (Nozzle), Cynthia Rogers (Mrs. Howard, 
Daphne Vanderpool), Rose Lieder (Jenny), Philip Bourneuf (Adolphus Vanderpool), Grace Coppin (Vesta 
Violet), Sellwyn Myers (Belington), Bruce Gordon (Bowery Boy), Lee Burke (Policeman}, George Stinch- 
feld (Rensselear), Howard Fischer (Mayor Wickham); Bowery Belles: Anna Erskine, Margaret Ballentine, 
Eleanora Dixon, Jill Egger, Julie Hartwell, Honey Sinclaire, Linda Mason, Christie Gillespie; Red Heart 
and Bluebird Volunteers: Howard Fischer, Bruce Gordon, George Stinchfeld, Lee Burke, James Hayes, 
Remington Olmstead, Sellwyn Myers 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the Gay Nineties in New York City. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: Between the acts, various olio presentations included Harry Meehan (“The Irish Thrush”) and the Sing- 
ing Waitresses. The evening also included a community sing-along directed by Leslie Litomy with Bill 
Gahagan at the piano. 


Act One: “Hose Boys” (Blue Bird Boys, Red Heart Boys); “The Fireman’s Flame” (Christie Gillespie, Ensem- 
ble); “Fire Belles Gallop” (Pony Ballet); “Doin’ the Waltz” (Grace Coppin, Ensemble); “We’re Off” (Ben 
Cutler, Blue Bird Boys) 

Act Two: “Do My Eyes Deceive Me” (Cynthia Rogers, Ben Cutler); “Mother Isn’t Getting Any Younger” 
(Harry Meehan); “It’s a Lovely Night on the Hudson River” (Ben Cutler, Cynthia Rogers, Ensemble; 
Dancer: Honey Sinclaire) 

Act Three: “I Like the Nose on Your Face” (Rose Lieder, Isham Keith, Ensemble); “We’re Off” (reprise) (Ben 
Cutler, Blue Bird Boys); Finale (Ensemble) 


The American Music Hall continued its series of old-time musical melodramas with The Fireman’s 
Flame, which played for a healthy 204 performances. In keeping with the spirit of the show, the theatre’s 
downstairs bar and restaurant was now named Chez Firehouse, where an early supper show (which included 
dancing) and then a later midnight supper show (which offered various entertainers) were given, all without 
a cover charge. 

The musical took place in Old New York during the Gay Nineties and provided a nostalgic Cook’s Tour 
of sorts with a front curtain that showed the burning of Barnum’s Museum. From there, the story took the 
audience to a Fifth Avenue mansion, the Academy of Music, an old-fashioned soda parlor, and the Battery 
where one could enjoy (in the words of one of the songs) a lovely night on the Hudson River. And for one scene 
a cyclorama depicted a panorama of Broadway, where two engines were seen racing to a fire. 

As for the plot, it focused on two rival volunteer fire departments. The “democratic” Blue Bird Hose Boys 
is led by the poor but honest Harry Howard (Ben Cutler), whom the script describes as an “upright” fellow 
who is both serious and sincere and moreover “has absolutely no sense of humor or whiskers.” The nemesis 
of the Blue Birds is an elite and snobbish brigade known as the Red Hearts Boys, and this group is led by 
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Napoleon Markham (Alan Handley), a blue blood who frequents Delmonico’s and has both a moustache and 
sideburns. Others in the mix are the good-natured Nozzle (Isham Jones), whose “vulgar manner of speech 
belies the delicacy of his sentiments”; the lovely heiress Daphne Vanderpool (Cynthia Rogers), who loves 
Harry; her foster father, Adolphus Vanderpool (Phillip Bourneuf), a millionaire and a foxy financier of Wall 
Street; and the villainess Vesta Violet (Grace Coppin), she of a “venomous nature” and a “dubious Continen- 
tal background.” 

Although Daphne and Harry are enamored of one another, the dastardly Napoleon schemes to win Daph- 
ne’s hand. When he fails, he sets fire to the Vanderpool mansion, but Harry and the Blue Bird Boys save the 
day. And by fortuitous happenstance it’s revealed that a locket once given to Harry by his mother is proof 
that Harry is the long-lost son of Adolphus Vanderpool. But even better than discovering he’s the son of a 
millionaire, Harry is given a special honor by the Mayor of New York (Howard Fischer): because the disparate 
volunteer fire departments are to be abolished and a central one is to be established, Harry will become the 
city’s first official fire chief. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Richard Whorf’s direction was “humorous” and the produc- 
tion was “particularly well acted” by Cutler, Handley, Rogers, and Bourneuf. And with tongue in cheek, At- 
kinson noted that in this “gusty valentine” about “red hot hose boys” there was perhaps “a sinister touch of 
the Broadway style creeping into the staging,” which suggested the show might be “theatrically ambitious.” 
He noted that “this thing must be stopped at once” because the American Music Hall “must be dedicated to 
the moral simplicities and the burlesque rowdy-dowdy.” 

Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker reported that the American Music Hall kept up its “tradition of bur- 
lesque melodrama” with the “baroque humor” of The Fireman’s Flame. And he noted that the downstairs 
Chez Firehouse had been “handsomely decorated with abstract paintings not always in the best possible 
taste.” 

The script was published in paperback by Samuel French in 1938, and original cast member Ben Cutler 
recorded two songs from the production (“Do My Eyes Deceive Me” and “I Like the Nose on Your Face”), 
which were released by Liberty Records. “Mother Isn’t Getting Any Younger” was interpolated for the 1946 
revival of Naughty-Naught ’00. For more information about the American Music Hall itself, and for a list of 
the shows that played there during its short existence, see Murder in the Old Red Barn. 


’?D RATHER BE RIGHT 


“A New Musicat Piece” / “A MusicAL SHow” / “A Musica Revue” / “A New Musical Comepy”’ 


Theatre: Alvin Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the Music Box Theatre) 

Opening Date: November 2, 1937; Closing Date: July 9, 1938 

Performances: 290 

Book: George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart 

Lyrics: Lorenz Hart 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

Direction: George S. Kaufman; Producer: Sam H. Harris; Choreography: Charles Weidman (modern dances 
staged by Ned McGurn]); Scenery: Donald Oenslager; Costumes: Irene Sharaff (modern costumes by John 
Hambleton); Musical Direction: Harry Levant 

Cast: Joy Hodges (Peggy Jones), Austin Marshall (Phil Barker), George M. Cohan (The President of the United 
States), Ralph Glover (The President’s Secretary), Paul Parks (The Postmaster General}, Taylor Holmes 
(The Secretary of the Treasury], Marion Green (The Secretary of State), Bijou Fernandez (The Secretary of 
Labor), David Allman (The Secretary of the Navy), Al Atkins (The Secretary of Commerce], Robert Bleck 
(The Secretary of Agriculture], Jack Mills (The Secretary of War), Charles McLoughlin (The Secretary of 
the Interior), Robert Less (The Attorney-General], John Cherry (The Chief Justice), Florenz Ames (James B. 
Maxwell}, Joseph Macaulay (Federal Theatre Director, Tony), Georgie Tapps (Social Securities Messenger], 
Marie Louise Dana (A Distinguished Lady}, Joseph Allen (A Butler), Mary Jane Walsh (The Judge’s Girl], 
Evelyn Mills (Sistie), Warren Mills (Buzzie), Joe Verdi (Joe), Jack Reynolds and Sol Black (The Acrobats); 
Radio Announcer, Ice-Cream Vendor, Pick-Up Man, Policeman, Passersby, Sailors, Photographer, Others: 
Played by the Ensemble—Singing Girls: Virginia Berger, Cecil Cary, Ruth Clayton, Geraldine Hamilton, 
Linda Kellogg, Marie Nash, Erminie Randolph, Jane Richardson, Emily Stephenson; Singing Boys: Charles 
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Bywater, Len Frank, John Fulco, Joe Granville, Jack Kearney, Jack Leslie, William Marel, John McQuade, 
Bob Spencer, Norman Van Emburgh, Herbert Wood; Dancing Girls: Jeanette Bradley, Kate Fredric, Ruth 
Gormley, Georgette Lampsi, Velma Lord, Lili Mann, Austra Neiman, Tina Rigat, Patsy Schenk, Jeanette 
Lea, Eleanor Witte, Clarise Sitomer, Dorothy Waller; Dancing Boys: Jack Barnes, Don Cater, Martin Fair, 
Edward Harrington, Robert Howard, Beau Tilden, Jay Hunter, James Cushman, Fred Nay; Lead Dancers: 
Irene McBride, Margaret Sande, Jack Whitney; David Allman’s Band 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Central Park on July 4 during the present time. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “A Homogenous Cabinet” (The Members of the Cabinet); “Have You Met Miss Jones?” (Joy Hodges, 
Austin Marshall); “Beauty Sequence” (aka “Here He Is”) (Women, Male Beauty Specialists); “Take and 
Take and Take” (Mary Jane Walsh, Ensemble; danced by Irene McBride and Ensemble); “Spring in Vi- 
enna” (Joseph Macaulay; danced by Margaret Sande and Jack Whitney); “A Little Bit of Constitutional 
Fun” (Mary Jane Walsh, Ensemble); “Sweet Sixty-Five” (Joy Hodges, Austin Marshall; danced by Georgie 
Tapps and Jack Whitney); “We’re Going to Balance the Budget” (George M. Cohan, Company) 

Act Two: “American Couple” (ballet) (The Girl: Margaret Sande; The Mother: Irene McBride; The Boy: Geor- 
gie Tapps; The Father: Fred Nay; The Minister: Jack Barnes; A Flower Girl: Clarise Sitomer, A Photogra- 
pher: Jack Whitney; Best Man: Edward Harrington; The Nurse: Jeanette Bradley; The Teacher: Lili Mann, 
The Son: Warren Mills; Ringmaster: Jack Whitney; Clown: Martin Fair; Bareback Rider: Austra Neiman; 
A Seal: Don Carter; Another Mother: Tina Rigat; Another Father: Joe Granville; The Son, Grown Up: 
Georgie Tapps; The Girl: Margaret Sande}; “Labor Is the Thing” (Florenz Ames, Ensemble); “I’d Rather Be 
Right” (Joy Hodges, Austin Marshall, Mary Jane Walsh, George M. Cohan, Ensemble); “Off the Record” 
(George M. Cohan); “A Baby Bond for Baby” (Taylor Holmes) 


I'd Rather Be Right was the first of two hit musicals by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart that were pre- 
sented during the season, and like the later I Married an Angel both were fantasies, the former a political 
fantasy and the latter a romantic one. During the tryout, I’d Rather Be Right called itself a “musical show,” 
but for reasons perhaps known only to the writers, the New York programs (and the published script) used 
the term “musical revue” to describe the production. 

Not within memory had there been so much public interest and pre-opening publicity for a new show. 
Here was a political musical with a book by George S. Kaufman (who also directed) and Moss Hart, songs by 
Rodgers and Hart, and no less than George M. Cohan himself as the President of the United States. And he 
wasn’t just any generic Commander in Chief because this show named names, and the cover of the program 
included a photo of Cohan which proclaimed “George M. Cohan as President Roosevelt.” Kaufman had of 
course cowritten the Pulitzer Prize-winning political satire Of Thee I Sing, and Rodgers and the two Harts 
were certainly masters of witty satire. So I’d Rather Be Right came into town as news and defined the era’s 
theatrical zeitgeist. 

But the musical deflated expectations because it lacked barbed satire and was instead a polite and mild- 
mannered spoof. As written, Roosevelt’s avuncular character verged on the bland and generic, but the actor’s 
personal charm and magnetism smoothed over the story’s rough patches. If Tony Awards had existed then, 
Cohan would have gone home with the trophy. 

The action took place in Central Park on July 4, and most of it was presented as a dream. Peggy Jones (Joy 
Hodges) and Phil Barker (Austin Marshall} aren’t able to marry because his company can’t afford to give him a 
raise until the national budget is balanced. Phil falls asleep in Peggy’s arms, and in his dream Roosevelt saun- 
ters into the park and meets them. He does all he can to balance the budget, but the bureaucratic bungling 
of Washington doesn’t cooperate and so the President advises Peggy and Phil to get married anyway and not 
worry about the future, which will take care of itself. 

The script offered mild topical humor and laughed at government inertia and excesses, and was certainly 
entertaining enough. Everyone was amused when Roosevelt said he hadn’t “bothered” with Congress in 
years, when he told his Attorney General to “take a law,” and when he stated that “the trouble with this 
country is that I don’t know what the trouble with the country is.” There were digs at the Supreme Court 
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(which announces that everything in the country is unconstitutional except the Supreme Court), and there 
were jibes at the Federal Theatre Project, which puts on a show whenever at least three people are gathered 
together (when Roosevelt discovers that the FTP musical Spring in Vienna cost the government, or “Franklin 
D. Ziegfeld,” $675,000 to produce, he suggests the players produce their next show at the Center Theatre and 
let the Rockefellers finance it). 

The songs were at their best when Lorenz Hart’s lyrics looked at politics and related matters: “A Ho- 
mogenous Cabinet” (which notes you can’t tell any of them apart), “A Little Bit of Constitutional Fun” (nine 
chorines want to ensure that “after duty” the Justices can relax with a “cutie”), “Sweet Sixty-Five” (which 
looks forward to the golden years when one can retire on Social Security and really start living it up], “We're 
Going to Balance the Budget” (a triumphant call to “strike up the band” and let the dollars flow}, “Labor Is the 
Thing” (in order to relax, poor and overworked government employees must run off to the Colony for lunch 
and then to the club for “a steam and a rub”), and “A Baby Bond for Baby” (Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
says to forget jewelry, perfume, and flowers because bonds are your baby’s best friend). And perhaps Cohan’s 
patter number “Off the Record” was the evening’s highlight, an irresistible list song in which the president 
shares matters strictly off the record (if Eleanor would stay home he’d get a decent meal, and if he’s not re- 
elected it won’t be the “worst” because one son works for Dupont and the other one for Hearst). 

But the score fell short when it came to take-home ballads. The gentle but perhaps too understated 
“Ev’rybody Loves You” was cut during the tryout, and while the pleasant “Have You Met Miss Jones?” 
emerged as the score’s only standard, it was perhaps a bit bland in the lyric (but Rodgers offered a nice musi- 
cal surprise about halfway through the number, beginning with the notes accompanying the words “all at 
once I lost my breath”). 

The musical played for almost three hundred performances, and although Cohan made no secret of his 
indifference to Rodgers and Hart and his lack of faith in their material, the star nonetheless remained with the 
show during its nine-month New York run and its twenty-seven-city post-Broadway tour. (Note that Cohan 
had previously played a United States President in the 1932 Rodgers and Hart film musical The Phantom 
President.) 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Cohan had “never been in better form,” and “the audience 
was his, and lovingly his, all last evening.” But there was “hardly enough” in the show to make a “first-rate” 
musical because the “pleasant-spoken” script “leisurely amble[d] away the evening” in its “clever and gener- 
ally likeable” way and never became the “keen and brilliant satire most of us have been fondly expecting.” 
However, Rodgers and Lorenz Hart came “closer to the spirit of the topical merry-go-round,” and he praised 
nine songs, seven by name. But he noted that (the eventually deleted) “American Couple” was a “tedious bit 
of documentation.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker noted that “short of the possible advent of a Second Messiah, no 
opening could have received the advance publicity” enjoyed by I’d Rather Be Right, and “swooning space was 
reserved in advance at $200 for two swooners.” The event turned out to be “a pleasant little charade,” and 
with Cohan as President the actor gave Roosevelt “one of the best breaks he has had since he took over the 
office.” But for a “seismic disturbance,” the show was “rather on the dull side” and Benchley reported that 
his companion remarked “We did something like this at Commencement last June.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the evening was “much in the manner” of a Gridiron satire. All the 
“tremendous buildup” and “advance rumors of its super-excellence implied that its like had not been seen 
on Broadway in years,” and while the show was “good” it was “not as good as all that.” It didn’t surpass Of 
Thee I Sing, it possessed a “general aimlessness,” and the music became “largely a utilitarian accompaniment 
to fit the rhyme.” Sidney B. Whipple in the New York World-Telegram said the show was “on the level of a 
Gridiron Club performance,” the evening’s “brighter moments” were “strung together so mechanically, and 
with such unamusing interludes, that the show drags,” and Rodgers’ music wouldn’t “sweep the country.” 

Burns Mantle in the New York Daily News said the work wasn’t “the greatest musical comedy ever writ- 
ten or the greatest political satire ever staged,” but it was nonetheless “one of the important musical plays of 
this generation and pretty consistently entertaining.” Robert Coleman in the New York Daily Mirror wrote 
that Cohan gave his “greatest performance”; John Anderson in the New York Journal-American said “my 
vote is Cohan for President”; and George Jean Nathan in Newsweek liked the “sprightly beanfest,” which 
was “frequently rich in amiable monkeyshines,” with “droll and delightful slapstick” (in his seasonal sum- 
mary, Nathan hailed Cohan as the season’s “best musical-comedy actor,” and said I’d Rather Be Right was 
the season’s best musical with I Married an Angel “close at its heels”). 
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During the tryout, “We’re Going to Balance the Budget” was titled “Tune Up, Bluebird” (throughout the 
New York run, the program’s song list gave the new title, but small-print credits in the back of the program 
continued to refer to the number as “Tune Up, Bluebird”). Deleted during the tryout were: “The World Is My 
Oyster,” “Not So Innocent Fun” (aka “Nine Young Girls and Nine Old Men”), “Legend of the Willow Tree,” 
and “Ev’rybody Loves You.” Songs dropped in preproduction were “We Just Dance and Sing,” “A Treaty, My 
Sweetie, with You,” and “His Chances Are Not Worth a Penny.” 

An early title song (with the refrain beginning “Don’t have to know much”) was cut in preproduction, and 
a new one was written (with refrain beginning “I’d rather be right than influential”). The first title song was 
later revised as “Now That I Know You” and was heard in the 1940 summer stock revue Two Weeks with 
Pay where it was introduced by Earl Oxford and Marie Nash (the latter had been in the chorus of I’d Rather 
Be Right, and during the post-Broadway tour played the role of Peggy). 

Because of the political situation, in May 1938 “Spring in Vienna” was retitled “Spring in Milwaukee.” The 
Complete Lyrics of Lorenz Hart reports that the second act was to have originally opened with a tap number 
for Cohan titled “We Just Sing and Dance,” but instead the expansive ballet sequence “American Couple” re- 
placed it. In turn, “American Couple” was dropped a few weeks after the Broadway premiere and was replaced 
by “What’s It All About?,” where it was performed by Georgie Tapps and the ensemble. The lyric for this song 
may be lost, but on the other hand Complete Lyrics suggests that perhaps the number is “We Just Dance and 
Sing” with a new title (the words “what it’s all about” are part of the lyric of “We Just Dance and Sing”). 

The collection Rodgers and Hart Revisited Volume One (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-116) in- 
cludes the cut song “Ev’rybody Loves You”; and volume four (# PSCD-126) includes a medley of “Take and 
Take and Take,” “Sweet Sixty-Five,” and the second title song as well as the later “Now That I Know You.” 
The two-LP collection Rodgers and Hart 1927-1942 (Box Office/JJA Records # JJA-1973) includes a contem- 
porary recording of the first title song (sung by Lee Sullivan with Leo Reisman and His Orchestra). 

The script was published in hardback by Random House in 1937, and includes most of the lyric for the 
“Beauty Sequence.” But “What’s It All About?” isn’t in the script (and neither is the title song, although the 
words of the title are included in a line of dialogue), and while “Sweet Sixty-Five” isn’t referenced by title 
and its lyric isn’t included in the script, the stage directions note that Phil and Peggy sing “a lyric celebrat- 
ing the somewhat doubtful pleasures of being sixty-five years old” (the lyric is included in Complete Lyrics). 
Note that “Sweet Sixty-Five” makes an interesting thematic pairing with Alan Jay Lerner and Burton Lane’s 
“Wait Till We’re Sixty-Five” from the 1965 musical On a Clear Day You Can See Forever, which celebrates 
the glories of a good pension plan, generous health insurance coverage, and paid-up premiums, all of which 
will allow one to really start enjoying life. 

Complete Lyrics includes the lyrics for all the used and unused songs. The “American Couple” ballet 
didn’t include a lyric, and it may be that the out-of-town casualty “The Legend of the Willow Tree” was a 
dance as well, and thus didn’t include a lyric (like “Spring in Vienna,” “Willow Tree” may have been a Federal 
Theatre Project parody). 

There wasn’t a film version of I’d Rather Be Right, but Yankee Doodle Dandy, the 1942, Warner Broth- 
ers’ biography of Cohan, offers James Cagney kicking up his heels with “Off the Record,” one of the decade’s 
movie musical highlights (for his portrayal of Cohan, Cagney won the Oscar for Best Actor}. The song in- 
cludes a partially revised lyric (which is included in Complete Lyrics), and the park setting is so authentic that 
it seems to replicate all the details of Donald Oenslager’s original stage décor, right down to those strange, 
surreal, and completely fascinating things on poles that hover above the performers. Has anyone ever figured 
out what they are? They seem to be streetlights that have morphed into melted birthday cakes, or perhaps 
melted Christmas trees. 


PINS AND NEEDLES 


“A Musical Revue” / “THE ROLLICKING MusicAL Revue” / ““AMERICA’s Hit MusicAL REVUE” 


Theatre: Labor Stage Theatre (during run, the revue transferred to the Windsor Theatre) 

Opening Date: November 27, 1937; Closing Date: June 22, 1940 

Performances: 1,108 

Sketches: Arthur Arent, Marc Blitzstein, Emanuel Eisenberg, Charles Friedman, Harold J. Rome, and David 
Gregory (the title pages of later programs credit only Joseph Schrank) 
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Lyrics and Music: Harold J. Rome 

Direction: Charles Friedman (later programs credit direction to Leon Crystal, and then Robert H. Gordon); 
Producer: The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; Choreography: Benjamin Zemach and 
dance direction by Gluck Sandor (later programs credit dance direction to Adele Jerome, and then “special 
numbers” are credited to Felicia Sorel; during the run, Catherine, aka Katherine, Dunham is also credited 
with some of the choreography), Scenery: S. (Sointu) Syrjala; Costumes: Norma Fuller, Lighting: Uncred- 
ited; Musical Direction: Earl Robinson and Harold J. Rome at the pianos 

Cast: 

Note: All the performers were members of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Lydia Annucci, Sol Babchin, Sadie Bershadsky, Anne Brown, Rose Czitron, Vincent Dazieri, Sam Dratch, 
Zitta Edinburgh, Al Eben, Anthony Fazio, Tillie Feldman, Irene Fox, Julius Frankel, Sandra Gelman, 
Eugene Goldstein, Hyman Goldstein, Enzo Grassi, Nettie Harary, Hattie Hausdorf, Lynne Jaffee, Harry 
Kadison, Hyman Kaplan, Rose Kaufman, Bella Kinburn, Elias Levine, Al Levy, May Martin, Murray Mod- 
ick, Bettie Morrison, Miriam Morrison, Jean Newman, Rose Newmark, Olive Pearman, Joseph Roth, Ruth 
Rubinstein, Emanuel Scheintoub, Fred Schmidt, Moe Scherier, Paul Seymour, Isaac Sides, Sidney Sklar, 
Mae Spiegel, Millie Weitz, Beatty Uretsky 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “First Impression” (lyric by Harold J. Rome and Charles Friedman) (Company), “Why Sing of Skies 
Above!” (aka “Sing Us/Me a Song with/of Social Significance”) (Boys: Paul Seymour, Enzo Grassi, Al 
Levy, Hyman Goldstein, Fred Schmidt; Girls: Millie Weitz, Irene Fox, Lynne Jaffee, Ruth Rubinstein, 
Nettie Harary); “Mussolini Handicap” (sketch by Arthur Arent) (Mussolini: Al Eben; Four Prize Winners: 
Tillie Feldman, Anne Brown, Rose Newmark, Sandra Gelman); “Public Enemy No. 1” (Ruth Rubinstein); 
“The General Is Unveiled” (directed by Benjamin Zemach, and ballet music by Harold J. Rome} (General: 
Harry Kadison; Speaker: Bella Kinburn; Secretary: Rose Kaufman; Invited Guests: Lydia Annucci, Sadie 
Bershadsky, Rose Czitron, Zitta Edinburgh, Hattie Hausdorf, Bettie Morrison, Miriam Morrison, Jean 
Newman, Beatty Uretsky; “We'd Rather Be Right” (aka “Call It Un-American”) (sketch by David Gregory; 
lyric by Arthur Kramer) (First 100% American: Paul Seymour; Second 100% American: Hyman Goldstein; 
Third 100% American: Al Eben; Boy: Isaac Sides); “The Little Red Schoolhouse” (sketch by Emanuel 
Eisenberg) (Schmaltz: Fred Schmidt; Bernadotte: Al Levy; Mildred: Ruth Rubinstein; Lena: Irene Fox; Boss: 
Sam Dratch; Union Man: Murray Modick); “Sunday in the Park” (Papa: Sam Dratch; Mama: Mae Spiegel; 
Boy: Ruth Rubinstein; Girl: Lynne Jaffee; Cop: Hyman Kaplan; Balloon Man: Sidney Sklar; Vendor: Moe 
Schreier; Couple: Nettie Harary and Enzo Grassi; Man with Carriage: Al Eben; Lonesome Guy: Joseph 
Roth; Park Attendant: Murray Modick; Radical: Paul Seymour; Man on Bench: Fred Schmidt; Passersby: 
Al Levy, Irene Fox, Rose Newmark, Sandra Gelman, Isaac Sides, Tillie Feldman); “Dear Beatrice Fairfax” 
(aka “Nobody Makes a Pass at Me”) (Millie Weitz); “Economics I” (sketch by Charles Friedman) (The 
Stray: Ruth Rubinstein; Doorman: Murray Modick; Stage Manager: Performer Unknown; Banker: Paul 
Seymour; Manufacturer: Al Levy; Wholesaler: Fred Schmidt; Retailer: Eugene Goldstein; Consumer: Hy- 
man Goldstein); “Men Awake” (prelude to song suggested by a poem of Langston Hughes, and number 
conceived by Benjamin Zemach) (Singers: Anthony Fazio and Moe Schreier) 

Act Two: “Lesson in Etiquette” (“[It’s] Not Cricket to Picket”) (The Expert: Lynne Jaffee and The Pickets); 
“Vassar Girl Finds Job” (aka “Chain Store Daisy”) (Ruth Rubinstein); “F.T.P. Plowed Under” (sketch by 
Marc Blitzstein) (Mr. Bureaucrash: Al Eben; Mrs. Clubhouse: Anne Brown; Mr. Zealous: Murray Modick; 
Mr. Stallalong: Paul Seymour; Mr. Hippity Bloomberg: Joseph Roth; Guards: Isaac Sides, Eugene Gold- 
stein, Fred Schmidt, Hyman Goldstein); “What Good Is Love?” (Nettie Harary),; “One Big Union for Two” 
(“dance routine” by Gluck Sandor) (Girls: Nettie Harary, Rose Newmark, Lynne Jaffee, Ruth Rubinstein, 
Irene Fox; Boys: Al Levy, Enzo Grassi, Fred Schmidt, Eugene Goldstein, Hyman Goldstein); “Four Little 
Angels of Peace” (Eden: Hyman Goldstein; Mussolini: Al Eben; Japanese: Murray Modick; Hitler: Paul 
Seymour); “Slumming Party” (“Doing the Reactionary”) (monologue, lyric, and music by Harold J. Rome; 
“dance routine” by Adele Jerome) (Mrs. Dalyrumple III: Anne Brown, Her Protégé: Nettie Harary; Her 
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Nephew: Al Levy; Her Aunt: Sandra Gelman; Her Uncle: Sol Babchin; Her Chauffeur: Fred Schmidt), 
“We've Just Begun” (lyric by Harold J. Rome and Charles Friedman) (Company) 


The left-wing revue Pins and Needles was the surprise hit of the season, and when it closed was the 
longest-running musical in Broadway history with a total of 1,108 performances. It was produced by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union Players (ILGWU) at the tiny Labor Stage, which was located at 104 
West 39th Street, an intimate venue earlier known as the Princess Theatre where Jerome Kern’s small-scaled 
Princess musicals had opened, such as Oh, Boy! in 1917 (note that this Princess Theatre isn’t the Princess 
Theatre that was located at 200 West 48th Street and that hosted a few Middle Broadway productions during 
the first half of the 1980s). 

During its long run, Pins and Needles transferred to the larger Windsor Theatre at 157 West 48th Street, 
and during the course of the engagement the revue’s songs and sketches were constantly updated in order 
to reflect current political events, and the title underwent a series of slight name changes (Pins and Needles 
1939, Pins and Needles 1940, and New Pins and Needles). 

The performers were members of the ILGWU, and the revue grew out of the organization’s cultural pro- 
gram, which was dedicated to providing cultural and recreational opportunities for the members. At first, 
the production gave only weekend performances, but about a month after the opening the show began a full 
week’s schedule of eight showings per week. In its December 2.5, 1937, edition, the New Yorker reported that 
the revue cost $10,000 to produce, and if it played until the following March would be in the black, at which 
time any and all profits would be given to the ILGWU to mount future stage productions. 

The revue was popular because it wasn’t a humorless diatribe in the manner of so many of the era’s left- 
wing productions. Instead, Pins and Needles was a good-natured evening that jabbed labor, management, 
politics, and even musical theatre itself. Although the revue spoofed warmongering in general and political 
leaders such as Hitler and Mussolini in particular, the show was pacifist in nature (note that one song was 
titled “Stay Out, Sammy”). 

Harold (J.) Rome’s score offered a twist on the traditional boy-and-girl ballad with the workplace jargon of 
“One Big Union for Two,” and instead of an early first-act number in which the chorus sang a lighthearted air, 
they performed a song about “social significance” (“Why Sing of Skies Above!,” which became best known 
as “Sing Us a Song with Social Significance” and later in the run was titled “Singing a Song with Social Sig- 
nificance”). 

The show spoofed ultraconservatives (“We'd Rather Be Right,” aka “Call It Un-American”); the Federal 
Theatre Project (Marc Blitzstein was still smarting from the Cradle Will Rock contretemps, and his “F.T.P. 
Plowed Under” dealt with the matter); picket lines (a snooty society woman frowns at the pickets and teaches 
them a “Lesson in Etiquette” that “[It’s] Not Cricket to Picket”); the employment situation (“Vassar Girl 
Finds a Job,” aka “Chain Store Daisy” depicts a Vassar graduate who works behind the counter in a depart- 
ment store}; new dance crazes (“Doing the Reactionary,” aka “Slumming Party”); and the grim and humorless 
dramas given by companies like the Theatre Union and its ilk, particularly the Theatre Union’s production 
of Mother (“The Little Red Schoolhouse”). 

The comedy song “Dear Beatrice Fairfax” (aka “Nobody Makes a Pass at Me”) dealt with a young woman 
who complains that despite buying all the recommended beauty products she still can’t hook a man. The 
same subject had been explored in the earlier “I Couldn’t Hold My Man” (lyric by Ira Gershwin and E. Y. 
Harburg, music by Harold Arlen) from Life Begins at 8:40 in which Luella Gear lamented that beauty advice 
from Helena Rubenstein and Elizabeth Arden and beauty aids hawked in advertisements didn’t help her ro- 
mantically. The song also presaged Rome’s later “Little Surplus Me” from the 1946 revue Call Me Mister and 
“Miss Marmelstein” from the 1962 musical I Can Get It for You Wholesale. For the latter, Rome returned to 
the 1930s and the world of the garment industry, and one number was the ironic salute “Ballad of the Gar- 
ment Trade.” 

One of the revue’s most celebrated songs was “Four Little Angels of Peace” in which Hitler, Mussolini, 
an unnamed Japanese politician, and Britain’s Anthony Eden (the revue soon shunted the latter aside and 
replaced him with Neville Chamberlain) insist that world peace is their goal. Costumed as angels with the 
requisite halos and wings, they then try to kill one another with pistols, knives, and even machine guns hid- 
den in the folds of their robes. During the run, the song was retitled “Five Little Angels of Peace” when Stalin 
joined the quartet. Later, when Chamberlain's appeasement policy led to the Munich Agreement that allowed 
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Hitler to annex part of Czechoslovakia, the revue offered the blistering “Britannia Waves the Rules” (sketch 
and lyric by John Latouche and Arnold Horwitt, music by Bernece Kazounoff). 

Another number added during the run was “The Red Mikado” (by Rome and Joseph Schrank, “with apolo- 
gies to Gilbert and Sullivan”), which looked at the phenomenon of dueling Mikados on Broadway when both 
The Swing Mikado and Hot Mikado played simultaneously across the street from one another. In his review 
of the revised Pins and Needles, Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said “The Red Mikado” was the “best” 
of the new material, and an unsigned review in Time also deemed it the show’s “best” new number (during 
the sequence, cast members held placards which advertised The Strip Mikado and The Flea Mikado, among 
others). Another new song advised the ladies that “It’s Better with a Union Man” (aka “Bertha, the Sewing 
Machine Girl”) (sketch by Schrank, lyric and music by Rome). (For a list of more numbers added during the 
run, see below.) 

J.G. in the New York Times found the revue a “witty and tuneful morsel” that was “good-natured in 
spirit” and avoided “the usual soap box.” In the same newspaper, Brooks Atkinson praised Rome’s “spar- 
kling” lyrics and music and noted that the evening’s humor offered “satiric low comedy” and one “uproarious 
antic” (“Economics I”). Unlike what passed for entertainment in shows like Parade, all of which were “shrill 
and mirthless, like the scream of jangled nerves,” the new revue was full of “holiday spirit.” 

Richard Watts Jr. in the New York Herald Tribune said that because the show was “bright, tuneful and 
vastly entertaining,” it refuted the “customary charge” that left-wingers lacked a sense of humor. The “par- 
ticularly engaging” songs by the “talented” Rome were “smart and satirical and melodious,” and “Sing Us a 
Song of Social Significance” was “the best new musical comedy number of the season.” Richard Lockridge in 
the New York Sun noted that sometimes the show suffered from “heavy-handedness and dead-pan propagan- 
dizing” as well as an occasional “confused lack of perspective,” but otherwise for probably “the first time in 
labor stage history” a show could laugh at both itself and its antagonists. 

An unsigned review in Time said the production was a “definite hit,” a “rollicking satire” that was “fun- 
nier and faster than many a Broadway revue.” In a later review of New Pins and Needles, Time said the eve- 
ning was in many ways “much better” than when it first opened and was “better put together, better paced, 
[and] better performed.” “Mene, Mene, Tekel” was “a rousing piece of Biblical hotcha,” “Bertha, the Sewing 
Machine Girl” was a funny burlesque, and “The Harmony Boys” was “uproarious” and the “best number in 
the show.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker liked the “good, satirical humor” of the sketches, but noted the 
show’s real “distinction” came from Rome’s lyrics and music. There was “hardly a number that hasn’t a 
lyric with some kick in it” and the music was “extremely easy to listen to.” In his review of a later edition, 
Benchley noted that the production was “the most adult revue in town” (but he noticed that for the “still 
delightful” “Five Little Angels of Peace Are We” there seemed to be “some rather coy indecision” about the 
“exact” relationship between Hitler and Stalin). 

Other songs and sketches added during the run and for the national tour include: “Lorelei on the Rocks” 
(lyric by John Latouche, music by Bernece Kazounoff); “One-Third of a Mitten” (sketch by Emanuel Eisen- 
berg and Jay Williams); “The Great White Way Turns Pink” (lyric by John Latouche, music by Lee Wainer); 
“Cream of Mush” (sketch by Schrank, lyric and music by Rome); “Mene, Mene, Tekel” (lyric and music by 
Rome, and choreographed by Catherine, aka Katherine, Dunham, who was also credited with the choreogra- 
phy for “Bertha, the Sewing Machine Girl, or It’s Better with a Union Man”); “Paradise Mislaid” (sketch by 
Schrank); “What This Party Needs” (sketch by Schrank, lyric by Rome and Arthur Kramer); “International 
Situation” (sketch by Schrank); “One Plus One Equals One” (sketch by Schrank); “Poker Players” (sketch by 
Schrank); “The Harmony Boys” (sketch by Schrank, lyric and music by Rome), and the following songs (all 
with lyrics and music by Rome): “I’ve Got the Nerve to Be in Love,” “Back to Work,” “Papa Lewis, Mama 
Green,” “We Sing America,” “Oh, Give Me the Good Old Days,” “G-Man” (aka “When I Grow Up, I Wanna 
Be a G-Man”), “Stay Out, Sammy,” “The Pluto Boys,” “Sittin’ on Your Status Quo,” “Pity the Poor Million- 
aire,” “Let ‘Em Eat Guns,” “Alone on the Lone Prairie,” “I’m Just Nuts about You,” “Room for One,” and 
“Song of the Ads.” 

Box Office/JJA Production Records (LP # 1978-3A/3B) released a compilation of numbers from the score, 
including either cast or contemporary recordings (the first four numbers include Harold Rome and Baldwin 
Bergersen at the twin pianos): “Nobody Makes a Pass at Me” (Millie Weitz), “One Big Union for Two” (Kay 
Weber and Sonny Schuyler), “Chain Store Daisy” (Ruth Rubinstein), “Sing Me a Song with Social Signifi- 
cance” (Kay Weber and Sonny Schuyler), “Mene, Mene, Tekel” (Clarence Palmer with chorus), “The Red 
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Mikado” (company), and “When I Grow Up, I Wanna Be a G-Man” and “Song of the Ads” (both sung by 
Rome). The song “The Yanks Aren’t Coming” (performed by Hazel Scott) is included in the collection with a 
note that it isn’t from Pins and Needles. The album also includes songs from the 1966 television adaptation: 
“Sittin’ on Your Status Quo” (Bobby Short and company), three songs performed by Elaine Stritch (“Nobody 
Makes a Pass at Me,” “What Good Is Love?,” and “Chain Store Daisy”), “Doing the Reactionary” (Josephine 
Premice and company); and “Cream of Mush” (Stritch, Short, Premice, Phil Leeds, and Bob Dishy). 

In 1962, Columbia Records (LP # OL-5810; later issued on CD # SK-57380) released a twenty-fifth anni- 
versary studio cast recording of the score (with songs from both the original and subsequent editions of the 
revue) with Rome, Barbra Streisand, Rose Marie Jun, Jack Carroll, Alan Sokoloff, and chorus. The album in- 
cludes songs from the original production (“Sunday in the Park,” “Sing Me a Song with Social Significance,” 
“Doing the Reactionary,” “Nobody Makes a Pass at Me,” “Four Little Angels of Peace,” “Chain Store Daisy,” 
“What Good Is Love?,” “One Big Union for Two,” and “[It’s] Not Cricket to Picket”) and numbers from later 
editions (I’ve Got the Nerve to Be in Love,” “It’s Better with a Union Man,” “When I Grow Up, I Wanna Be 
a G-Man,” “Sittin’ on Your Status Quo,” “Mene, Mene, Tekel,” and “Back to Work”). 

The revue was revived Off-Broadway at the Roundabout Theatre on May 19, 1967, for 214 performances, 
and on February 26, 1976, songs from the revue were performed at the Manhattan Theatre Club’s Cabaret 
with a cast that included Jonathan Hadary and Margery Cohen. 

A 1966 television adaptation of the revue was presented on March 21 with a cast that included Elaine 
Stritch, Bobby Short, Josephine Premice, Bob Dishy, and Phil Leeds. It was produced by the New York Televi- 
sion Theatre for National Education Television. The musical was the subject of the July 30, 1978, edition of 
the CBS series Camera Three. Rome discussed the revue, and various songs (including “F.D.R. Jones” from 
Rome’s 1938 Broadway revue Sing Out the News) were performed by such singers as Daniel (Danny) Fortus 
and Elaine Petricoff. 


HOORAY FOR WHAT! 


“THe New Musicar Hit” / “BicGest LAUGH Musica” 


Theatre: Winter Garden Theatre 

Opening Date: December 1, 1937; Closing Date: May 21, 1938 

Performances: 200 

Book: Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 

Lyrics: E. Y. Harburg 

Music: Harold Arlen 

Direction: Production staged and supervised by Vincente Minnelli, and book staged by Howard Lindsay; Pro- 
ducer: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Robert Alton; Scenery: Vincente Minnelli; Costumes: Raoul 
Pene du Bois; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Robert Emmett Dolan 

Cast: Leo Chalzel (The Mayor, Herr Zingaroff), Gracie Reilly (Gracie), Carol Wanderman (Little Girl), Frank- 
lyn Fox (First Tough, Admiral Sir Basil Entwhistle), Al Baron (Second Tough), Will Ferry (Mr. Harriman], 
June Clyde (Annabel Lewis), Roy Roberts (who performed the role of Breezy Cunningham on opening 
night because Jack Whiting was indisposed; see below], Ed Wynn (Chuckles), Charles Senna (Daniel, 
Generalissimo Di Gregorio), Sidney Salzer (Department Head, Footman), Mickey Moore (Department 
Head), Anthony Albert (Department Head}, Robert Shafer (Benjamin Benedict aka Benjy), Vivian Vance 
(Stephanie Stephanovich), Marcel Rousseau (Marechal DuVal), Castle Williams (Manager), Ralph Blane (A 
Spy), Leon Polinsky (A Spy), Arthur Kay (Marshal Dinkelspiel, The Voice of Conscience}, Don Popikoff 
(Comrade Popikoff); Lead Dancers: Paul Haakon, Ruthanna Boris; The Five Reillys (dancers], The Briants, 
Al Gordon’s Dogs, Sue Hastings’ Marionettes; Singers: Peggy Badey, Bidda Blakely, Constance Carr, Car- 
rol Clarke, Beverly Hosier, Meg Mundy, Dagmar Nilsson, Wynelle Patterson, Barbara Towne, Virginia 
Vonne, Armonce Wilkins, Ralph Blane, William Chandler, Harold Cook, Ford Crane, Frank Howard, 
Hugh Martin, John Smedberg, Castle Williams; Dancers: Joanna Allen, Marjorie Baglin, Dorothy Bird, Flo- 
rine Callahan, Maxine Darrell, Louisa DeForrest, Helene Ecklund, Peggy Gallimore, Helen Hannan, Rita 
Morgan, Evelyn Laurie, Mary Joan Martin, Mary Meyer, Evelyn Moser, Mary Ann Parker, Jo Raskin, Ruth 
Shaw, Virginia Smith, Marie Vanneman, Anthony Albert, Joel Friend, Philip Gordon, William Hawley, 
Mickey Moore, Edward Murray, William Pillick, Sidney Salzer 
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The musical was presented in two acts. 
The action takes place during the present time in Sprinkle, Indiana, and in Geneva. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: For the opening night, Jack Whiting was indisposed and Roy Roberts played the role of Breezy Cun- 
ningham. 


Act One: “Hooray for What!” (The Citizens of Sprinkle); “God’s Country” (Roy Roberts [Jack Whiting], The 
Reillys, Singers, Dancers), “I’ve Got Romantic on You” (Roy Roberts [Jack Whiting], June Clyde); “Moanin’ 
in the Mornin’” (Vivian Vance, The Singing Spies); “Viva for Geneva” (The International Colony); “Life’s 
a Dance” (Robert Shafer; danced by Paul Haakon, Ruthanna Boris, The Internationalists); “Napoleon’s a 
Pastry” (Roy Roberts [Jack Whiting], June Clyde; danced by The Reillys); “Down with Love” (Roy Roberts 
[Jack Whiting], June Clyde, Vivian Vance, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “A Fashion Girl” (presented by Roy Roberts [Jack Whiting]; sung by Ralph Blane and Singers; mod- 
eled by the boys and girls of the ensemble; Ed Wynn, The Briants); “The Night of the Embassy Ball” 
(Vivian Vance); “In the Shade of the New Apple Tree” (Roy Roberts [Jack Whiting] and June Clyde with 
Ralph Blane, Harold Cook, Hugh Martin, and John Smedberg; danced by (a) The Reillys [The specialty 
for The Reillys was staged by John Pierce] and (b) Roy Roberts [Jack Whiting] and Girls); “Hero Ballet” 
(choreography by Agnes George de Mille) (Paul Haakon, Philip Gordon, and Corps de Ballet); Finale (Ed 
Wynn, Company) 


Hooray for What! went through Tryout Hell, and even the opening night performance had its problems. 
As conceived by E. Y. Harburg and with a book by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, the antiwar musical 
was envisioned as an edgy satire about war and politics, but by the time the show reached New York the story 
had been considerably softened (the show was always a book musical, but because of the episodic nature of 
the story it’s sometimes mistaken for a revue; in fact, George Jean Nathan in Newsweek referred to one comic 
scene in the book as a “skit” [see below]). 

During the tryout, the show also underwent a spate of replacements among the cast and the creative 
team. The program for the tryout’s title page credited Agnes George de Mille for the ballet choreography and 
Robert Alton and John Pierce for the dances, but for New York only Alton’s name remained on the program’s 
credit page (but in the song list de Mille was cited for the “Hero Ballet” choreography and Pierce for a dance 
specialty that was part of the “In the Shade of the New Apple Tree” sequence}. The tryout program noted that 
the musical was “staged and directed” by Vincente Minnelli, and that Lindsay had “directed” the dialogue. 
By the time the show reached New York, these credits had been tweaked, and the program now indicated the 
production was “staged and supervised” by Minnelli and that Lindsay had “staged” the book. 

During the Boston tryout, three leads were replaced (Kay Thompson was succeeded by Vivian Vance, Han- 
nah Williams by June Clyde, and Roy Roberts by Jack Whiting) and three songs were cut (“Click ze Heel,” 
“On with the Dance,” and “Buds Won't Bud”). The opening night in New York stumbled a bit when Whiting 
became ill with a cold and a temperature of 102 degrees and thus couldn’t go on, but Roberts was asked to 
step in for Whiting and so it was Roberts whom the critics reviewed. Note that for the New York program, 
Thompson was credited for her coaching of the musical’s singing ensemble. 

The story begins in Sprinkle, Indiana, where the genial Chuckles (Ed Wynn) has invented a gas that de- 
stroys worms in his garden and apple orchard, dancing worms who love to go into the big apple. When certain 
European powers hear about the gas, they desperately want to use it on their enemies during the next big war, 
and soon the action moves to Geneva, where super-spy Stephanie Stephanovich (Vivian Vance) and her “sing- 
ing spies” go after Chuckles and his formula. And we know we’re in deep spy territory when we discover that 
Chuckles has booked a room at the Grand Hotel de l’Espionage. With the aid of her makeup mirror, Stepha- 
nie sees the formula and writes it down, but she neglects to realize she looked at the reverse image and has 
thus copied it backwards. Ultimately, all ends well when it’s discovered that the gas doesn’t kill humans and 
instead makes them laugh (this last is perhaps a nod to Johnny Johnson). But knowing the way of the world, 
the next war will probably manage to come up with some kind of new and devastating weapon. 
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Harold Arlen and E. Y. Harburg’s score offered a number of delightful songs, many of which became 
standards: the ballad “I’ve Gone Romantic on You,” the rhythmic plea “Down with Love,” the torch song 
“Moanin’ in the Mornin,’” the novelty “In the Shade of the New Apple Tree,” and the infectious and satiric 
salute to the U.S.A., “God’s Country.” The score also included “Napoleon’s a Pastry,” a notion that Arlen 
and Harburg used in their song “Napoleon” for their 1957 hit musical Jamaica. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that after a stint on the radio Ed Wynn had returned to 
Broadway and that he “immediately takes front rank again as our most sociable buffoon” and “royally” enter- 
tains the audience with such stories as how he makes lace curtains by crossing silkworms with moths. Yes, 
the self-styled “perfect fool” was back where he belonged, and Atkinson noted that the production’s special 
effects allowed the comedian to blow smoke out of his ears and shoot fire out of his hat, not to mention “a 
few jokes” with nitroglycerine (and an unsigned review in Time reported that when Wynn tried to rest on a 
park bench, he was “badgered and bullied by some extraordinary performing dogs” [Al Gordon’s Dogs]). The 
critic noted that Roy Roberts “gallantly” stepped in for the ailing Jack Whiting (as noted above, Roberts had 
been replaced by Whiting during the musical’s pre-Broadway tryout, but Roberts came to the rescue during 
Whiting’s absence). 

Atkinson found the script “funny in only the most abstract sense,” with “whimsies of dialogue” and “a 
precious literary style.” Arlen had “tied his music into some stunning tangles,” but the melodies lacked “the 
simple pleasures of do-re-mi-fa-sol, etc.” And as for Harburg’s lyrics, Atkinson cryptically suggested that he 
“need not go into the matter.” 

Time noted that despite “bad advance reports” and “last-minute cast trouble,” Hooray for What! was 
an “ingratiating” musical and Wynn was “both funny and sympathetic.” But “if poison gas were a more hu- 
morous subject,” the show “might have been better.” In his seasonal summary, Nathan said Wynn was “the 
best musical show low comedian by all odds” and the scene involving Wynn and Al Gordon's Dogs was the 
season’s “best revue skit.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said it was “heart-warming to have a good old-fashioned musical show 
back with us again.” He mentioned that Arlen’s score didn’t “seem to have much that will be more than pleas- 
ant,” but then admitted he’d “said that about [Jerome Kern’s] Sweet Adeline, so Mr. Arlen needn’t worry.” Har- 
burg’s lyrics were “funny and intelligent,” Minnelli’s décor helped “to fill a long-needed want in New York,” 
and “at the last minute” Roy Roberts “did a much more than acceptable job of filling in” for Whiting. 

Note that among the cast members were Hugh Martin and Ralph Blane, the future music arrangers, lyri- 
cists, and composers, and Robert Shafer, who created the role of the older Joe Boyd in the original Broadway 
production of Damn Yankees. 

There have been many recordings of the score’s most well-known songs. Memorable versions of “Moanin’ 
in the Mornin’” and “Down with Love” appear on Lee Wiley Sings Rodgers # Hart and Harold Arlen (Mon- 
mouth-Evergreen Records LP # MES-6807). “God’s Country” is on Judy Kaye’s Harold Arlen: American Ne- 
gro Suite Plus Songs from Stage and Screen (Premier Records CD # PRCD-1004) and Harold Arlen Revisited 
(Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-148). And the cut “Buds Won’t Bud” appears on Peggy Lee’s Love Held 
Lightly: Rare Songs by Harold Arlen (Angel Records CD # CDC-0777-7-54798-2-9] and The Music of Harold 
Arlen (Harbinger Records CD # HCD-1505). 

Two of the score’s songs turned up in MGM musicals—the jubilant “God’s Country” for Mickey Rooney 
and Judy Garland in Babes in Arms (Broadway, 1937; film version, 1939) and the cut “Buds Won’t Bud” for 
Ethel Waters in Cairo (1942). “In the Shade of the New Apple Tree” was set for Babes in Arms (as was “Let’s 
Take a Walk around the Block” from Life Begins at 8:40), but the numbers were dropped during preproduc- 
tion. 


BROWN SUGAR 


Theatre: Biltmore Theatre 

Opening Date: December 2, 1937; Closing Date: December 4, 1937 
Performances: 4 

Play: (Mrs.) Bernie Angus 

Lyrics and Music: Songs and incidental music by Haven Johnson 
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Direction: George Abbott; Producer: George Abbott; Scenery: Cirker and Robbins; Costumes: Helene Pons; 
Lighting: Unknown, Musical Direction: Unknown 

Cast: Richard Huey (Bartender), T. Burton Smith (Tom Warfield), John T. L. Bunn (Trot), Martin de C. Slade 
(Lonny), Ira Johnson (Charlie), Kathryn Lavall (Ruby), Alvin Childress (Slim), Juan Hernandez (Sam), 
Christola Williams (Rosalinda), Richard McMyers (Sylvester), Paul Johnson (Tar), Eric Burroughs (Mus- 
ken), Beulah E. Edmonds (Louella), Ruby Elzy (Sarah), Bertram Holmes (Jeb), Julian Miles (Office Leroy), 
Jimmy Waters (Man), Haven Johnson (Rosco), Canada Lee (Henry), Georgette Harvey (Lily May), Butterfly 
McQueen (Lucille), William Tinney (Walter), Allen Tinney (George}, Beth Dixon (Stella), Irene Hill (Cleo), 
John Shellie (Pete Malley), Ernest Rowan (First Mate}, George W. Smith (Officer Kent), George Fitzpatrick 
(O’Hara}, Fred Wallace (McQuade) 

The play with music was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Harlem. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: The titles of the musical numbers are unknown. 


Bernie Angus’s melodrama Brown Sugar (which in preproduction was known as Home, Sweet Harlem) 
isn’t to be confused with the earlier 1930 Cotton Club revue of the same name with lyrics by Ted Koehler 
and music by Harold Arlen or the much later 1976 revue-like musical Bubbling Brown Sugar. Angus’s story 
centered on luckless night club singer Rosalinda (Christola Williams) who commits murder, flees from the 
police, and is ultimately arrested. The production was peppered with background music and at least two songs 
(titles unknown) by lyricist and composer Haven Johnson, who also appeared in the show as Rosco. Dancers 
William Tinney and Allen Tinney (who later appeared in Sing Out the News and Sing for Your Supper) were 
also in the play, and it’s likely they performed a dance or two. The production, which lasted for just four 
performances, was directed by George Abbott, and among the supporting players were Butterfly McQueen 
and Canada Lee. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “heavy-footed and loose-jointed” play was written 
“with a studied avoidance of originality” and had “all the familiar staples,” including a two-timing woman, 
a violent gangster, a murder, and “a few variety turns.” But Abbott was to be credited for “appreciating the 
extraordinary artistry” of the “high-stepping” and “piping” voiced McQueen, who in one scene fluttered with 
“grandeur” when as an “over-genteel parlor maid” she welcomed gangsters at the front door as “joyfully” as 
if they were entering the “pearly gates.” And she did it all “like a whole encyclopedia of etiquette.” He con- 
cluded that “Butterfly has something on the ball.” 


BETWEEN THE DEVIL 


“THE Howarb Dietz-ARTHUR SCHWARTZ INTIMATE Musicac” / “A New Musical Comepy” / “THE Howarb DIetTz- 
ARTHUR SCHWARTZ MusicAL Comepy” / “Gay New Musical Comepy Hit” / “A Gay MusicaAL” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 

Opening Date: December 22, 1937; Closing Date: March 12, 1938 

Performances: 93 

Book and Lyrics: Howard Dietz 

Music: Arthur Schwartz 

Direction: Staged by Hassard Short (staging of book by John Hayden and “co-supervision” of production by 
Edward Duryea Dowling]; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Robert Alton; Scenery: Albert 
Johnson; Costumes: Kiviette; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Don Bryan 

Cast: Jack Buchanan (Peter Anthony and Pierre Antoine), Evelyn Laye (Natalie Rives), William Kendall (Harry 
Morley), Charles Walters (Freddie Hill), Adele Dixon (Claudette Gilbert), Noel Cravat (Gaston), Ralph 
Sumpter (Maney), Natasha Dana (Marie), Andy Love, Jack Lathrop, and Bob Wacker (The Tune Twisters}, 
Albert Amato (Waiter), Ward Tallman (Bartender), Vernon Hammer (Bartender), Vilma Ebsen (Annabelle 
Scott), Jules Epailly (Raymond Maurois), Maurice Kelly (English Policeman); The Debonairs: Harold Mur- 
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ray, Jack Voeth, Harold Voeth, Maurice Kelly, Buddy Hertelle, Edward Gale; The Lady Guests: Bunny 
Waters, Jessica Pepper, Joyce Duskin, Tilda Getze, Kay Cameron, Virginia Daly, Ruth Joseph, Helen Hud- 
son, Dorothy Compton, Lee Stephenson, Loretta Dennison, Linda Lee; The Gentlemen Guests: Alberta 
Amato, Ward Tallman, Vernon Hammer, Jack Richards, Frank Gagen, Erick (later, Eric) Brotherson 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in London and Paris. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “I See Your Face before Me” (Evelyn Laye); “I See Your Face before Me” (reprise) (Adele Dixon); “The 
Night Before the Morning After” (Charles Walters, The Debonairs}; “Don’t Go Away, Monsieur” (Adele 
Dixon, Jack Buchanan); “Experience” (Jack Buchanan); “Five O’Clock” (Vilma Ebsen, The Debonairs), 
“The Cocktail” (Ensemble); “Triplets” (The Tune Twisters); “Fly by Night” (Ensemble), “You Have Ev- 
erything” (Charles Walters, Vilma Ebsen); “Bye-Bye, Butterfly Lover” (Evelyn Laye, The Debonairs, Boys); 
“Celina Couldn’t Say ‘No’” (Adele Dixon, Evelyn Laye, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Front Page News” (Ensemble); “Why Did You Do It?” (Evelyn Laye, Ensemble); “By Myself” (Jack 
Buchanan); “The Uniform” (dance) (choreographed and danced by The Debonairs); “The Gendarme” (Jack 
Buchanan, Adele Dixon); “The Gendarme” (reprise) (Adele Dixon, Jules Epailly); “I’m Against Rhythm” 
(Charles Walters, Vilma Ebsen); Finale (Jack Buchanan, Evelyn Laye, Adele Dixon, Company) 


Between the Devil was Arthur Schwartz's second musical of the season, and like Virginia it had a short 
run and lost money. But Schwartz was back in fine form with Howard Dietz, his usual lyricist partner (and 
here librettist as well). Their score offered a number of felicitous songs, including three standards, “By My- 
self,” “Triplets,” and “I See Your Face before Me.” 

The story was a Continental farce, one in which Peter Anthony/Pierre Antoine (Jack Buchanan) leads a 
double life in London and Paris. It seems he was once married to the Parisian Claudette Gilbert (Adele Dixon), 
who apparently died in a shipwreck. But when he marries the British Natalie Rives (Evelyn Laye), he discovers 
that Claudette is very much alive and that he’s a bigamist, a situation he decides is quite suitable if he can 
just keep the two women from finding out about the other. The somewhat Enoch-Arden-themed story had 
possibilities for frenetic farce, and apparently there was a good deal of humor in the libretto, but the critics 
felt the book lacked the touch of first-class farce and they were disappointed by the paltry attempts at humor 
(Peter/Pierre is told to answer yes or no to a question, and so when asked the question he replies “Yes or no”). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that Schwartz had written a solid score (he singled out “I 
See Your Face before Me,” “Don’t Go Away, Monsieur,” “Celina Couldn’t Say ‘No’”, and “By Myself”), and 
the cast sang them “for all they are worth, which is considerable.” But they couldn’t sing their way out of the 
book’s “clichés.” He mentioned that if it weren’t for the book, Between the Devil “would probably look and 
sound as frisky as it pretends to be.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the “unworkable narrative contrivance” was at least counteracted 
by the “topnotch” music and choreography, and Dietz’s lyrics were “vastly superior” to his book. The re- 
viewer commented that Buchanan’s “By Myself” was the score’s “best” song and the performer sang it “in 
an impressive top-hat manner.” Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the show was “good old-fashioned 
musical comedy with a vengeance.” If you were in a “crazy-mad to laugh out loud” mood, you might have 
reservations about it, but otherwise “if you are in an ordinarily decent mood, it is an agreeable, if not exciting, 
dish.” Benchley liked the score, said Charles Walters and Vilma Ebsen provided “excellent” dancing, and The 
Debonairs presented a tap drill routine (“The Uniform”) that stopped the show. 

During the tryout, Claudette was never presumed dead, and Peter/Pierre was depicted as an outright biga- 
mist who has knowingly married the two women. This approach to the story made him unsympathetic and 
apparently displeased audiences, and so Dietz rewrote the script in order to soften his character. Note that 
the flyer for the Boston tryout said that Peter “yearns for bigamy,” “coaxes Natalie to spend her summers in 
Mexico,” and “arranges with Claudette to spend her winters with him,” and the show ends “with the two 
ex-wives discovering what they have let themselves in for.” 

Prior to Broadway, at least five songs were cut: “How Do You Do,” “Wand’ring Lover,” “Double Trou- 
ble,” “I Believe in You,” and “I’ve Made Up My Mind.” For the New Haven tryout, Leo G. Carroll played 
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the role of Harry Morley, but was succeeded by William Kendall. Andy Love, Jack Lathrop, and Andy Wacker 
were known as The Savoy Club Boys during the tryout, but for New York were called The Tune Twisters. 

The collection The Music of Arthur Schwartz Volume Three (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1975-8/A 
and 8/B) includes six contemporary recordings of the score: “I See Your Face before Me” and “You Have Ev- 
erything” (Kenny Sargent), “Don’t Go Away, Monsieur” (Milli Monti], “By Myself” (Ray Morton}, and two 
original-cast performances by The Tune Twisters, “I’m Against Rhythm” and “Triplets,” the latter with 
Arthur Schwartz. The collection Dietz &) Schwartz: Alone Together (Monmouth-Evergreen Records LP # 
MR-6604/6605) includes “Why Did You Do It?,” “You Have Everything,” “I See Your Face before Me,” and 
“By Myself.” 

The 1953 MGM film The Band Wagon, which was directed by Vincente Minnelli and starred Fred Astaire, 
Cyd Charisse, Jack Buchanan, Nanette Fabray, and Oscar Levant, included a number of standards written by 
Dietz and Schwartz, including two from Between the Devil, “By Myself” and “Triplets.” (The team wrote one 
new song for the film, the classic “That’s Entertainment.”) Although Buchanan had introduced “By Myself” in 
Between the Devil, Astaire sang it for the movie, but the two men shared a memorable top-hat moment with “I 
Guess Ill Have to Change My Plan.” And while “Triplets” wasn’t performed by Buchanan in Devil, he, Astaire, 
and Fabray made merry with the novelty number (for more information about “Triplets,” see Flying Colors). 

The plot of Between the Devil brings to mind the story of the 1958 musical Oh Captain! in which a 
“veddy proper” Englishman (played by Tony Randall) shuttles back and forth from England to France with a 
proper wife at home (Jacquelyn McKeever) and a voluptuous mistress in Paree (Abbe Lane). Incidentally, Jay 
Livingston and Ray Evans’s melodic and lyrically clever score for Oh Captain! is one of the most underrated 
achievements of 1950s Broadway musicals, and it runs the gamut from lush romantic ballad (“All the Time”) 
to frisky naughtiness (“Femininity”) to old-fashioned Broadway whoop-dee-doo (“Surprise”). 


THREE WALTZES 


“THE INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS MusicAL PLAy” / “A MusicAL PLAY” 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 

Opening Date: December 25, 1937; Closing Date: April 9, 1938 

Performances: 122. 

Book and Lyrics: Original German book and lyrics by Paul Knepler and Armin Robinson; English book adapta- 
tion by Clare Kummer and Rowland Leigh, and English lyrics by Clare Kummer 

Music: Johann Strauss Sr. (first act), Johann Strauss Jr. (second act), and Oscar Straus (third act) 

Direction: Hassard Short; Producer: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Chester Hale; Scenery: Watson Bar- 
ratt; Costumes: Connie De Pinna; Lighting: Hassard Short; Musical Direction: Harold Levey 

Cast: 

Act One—Ralph Bunker (Herr Beltramini), Ivy Scott (Kalliwoda), Kitty Carlisle (Marie Hiller), Glenn Anders 
(Karl Brenner}, Len Mence (Sebastian), Marguerita Sylva (Countess von Hohenbrunn), Harry Mestayer 
(Egon von Hohenbrunn), Alfred Kappeler (Felix von Hohenbrunn), Earl McDonald (Leopold von Hohen- 
brunn), George Baxter (Field Marshall Count Maximilian von Hohenbrunn), Michael Bartlett (Count 
Rudolph von Hohenbrunn, aka Rudi), Wheeler Dryden (Herr Difflinger), Ruth MacDonald (Lilli), William 
Newgord (Orderly) 

Act Two—Kitty Carlisle (Charlotte Hiller), Truman (earlier, Trueman) Gaige (Conductor), Ralph Magelssen 
(Andre Corot), Alfred Kappeler (Manager), Ralph Bunker (Author), Earl McDonald (Reporter), Glenn An- 
ders (Karl Brenner), Ruth MacDonald (Lilli Castelli), Rosie Moran (Steffi Castelli), Victor Morley (Baron 
Delaunay), John Barker (Viscount Rene Duval), Michael Bartlett (Count Otto von Hohenbrunn], Charlie 
Arnt (Leopold von Hohenbrunn], Adele Rich (Barmaid), Marion Pierce (Marchesa Del Campo}, Ann An- 
drews (Baroness Delaunay], Wheeler Dryden (Louis), William Newgord (Pageboy], David Preston (Gen- 
darme), George Baxter (Doctor Cavaneau) 

Act Three—George Baxter (Sackville), Louis Sorin (W. Wagstaff Wolf], Adele Rich (Miss Waring], Alfred Kap- 
peler (Cameraman), Kitty Carlisle (Franzi Corot Hiller), Earl MacDonald (Trevor), Fred Sherman (Freddie], 
Glenn Anders (Karl Brenner), Michael Bartlett (Count Max von Hohenbrunn), Wheeler Dryden (Musical 
Director), Ruth MacDonald (Lilli Castelli], Len Mence (Counterman), Truman Gaige (Leo) Note: For the 
third act, the ensemble (below) also played Electricians, Stage Hands, Grips, Gaffers, and Extras. 
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For Act One—Scandal Girls: Dolly Miller, Sylvia Liggett, Anita Arden, Kay York, Lila Royce, Diana Ruther- 
ford, Alice McWhorter, Dana Doran, Frances Rands, Jayne Manners; Ballet Girls: Wanda Cochran, Paula 
Kaye, Joan Engel, Marion Broske, June Sharpe, Ellen Gibb, Dorothy Hardy; Eight Officers: Roger Gerry, 
Fred Ratliffe, William Parker, Gene Greenlaw, Lipman Duckat (later, Larry Douglas), Ted Daniels, Jack 
Phillips, Walter Lewis; The Ballet Boys: Boris Butleroff, Michael Mann, Milton Barnett, Barry Gunn, Har- 
old Taub, David Preston, Richard D’Arcy, Mischa Pompianov 

For Act Three (note that the program didn’t list any ensemble members for the second act)—The Eight Men 
of Manhattan: Roger Gerry, Fred Ratliffe, William Parker, Gene Greenlaw, Lipman Duckat, Ted Daniels, 
Jack Phillips, Walter Lewis; The Ladies: Dolly Miller, Sylvia Liggett, Anita Arden, Kay York, Lila Royce, 
Diana Rutherford, Alice McWhorter, Dana Doran, Frances Rands, Jayne Manners; The Can-Can Girls: 
Paula Kaye, Joan Engel, Marion Broske, Jean Sharp, June Sharp, Ellen Gibb, Dorothy Hardy, Phyllis Avery; 
The Ballet Boys: Boris Butleroff, Michael Mann, Milton Barnett, Barry Gunn, Harold Taub, David Preston, 
Richard D’Arcy, Mischa Pompianov 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The first act takes place in Vienna during 1865; the second in Paris during 1900; and the third in England 
during 1937. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: (music by Johann Strauss Sr.}—Opening (Ralph Bunker, Ballet Girls); “Springtime” (Kitty Carlisle, 
Eight Men of Manhattan); “My Heart Controls My Head” (Kitty Carlisle); “Sextette” (The Hohenbrunn 
Family); “Springtime” (reprise) (Michael Bartlett); Finaletto (The Hohenbrunn Family); “Vienna Gossip” 
(Ensemble); “My Heart Controls My Head” (reprise) (Kitty Carlisle); “Do You Recall” (Kitty Carlisle, Mi- 
chael Bartlett); “Springtime” (reprise/finale) (Michael Bartlett) 

Act Two: (music by Johann Strauss Jr.)—“The Finale of Duc de Rivoli Operetta”—“Champagne” (Kitty 
Carlisle, Ralph Magelssen, Ensemble); “To Live Is to Love” (Kitty Carlisle); “The Only One” (Michael 
Bartlett); “Paree” (Kitty Carlisle, Ensemble, Ballet Girls), “Ill Can-Can All Day” (Rosie Moran), “The 
Can-Can” (The Can-Can Girls]; “To Live Is to Love” (reprise) (Kitty Carlisle, Michael Bartlett); “Scandal” 
(Marion Pierce, Ralph Bunker, Earl McDonald, Ensemble); “Finale of Duc de Rivoli” (Kitty Carlisle, Ralph 
Magelssen, Ensemble} 

Act Three: (music by Oscar Straus}—“The History of Three Generations of Chorus Girls” (Ladies of the En- 
semble}; Opening: “Ballet Rehearsal” (The Ballet Girls); “Radetzky March” (The Dancing Girls); “Our 
Last Waltz Together” (Kitty Carlisle, Michael Bartlett); “The Olden Days” (Glenn Anders, The Eight Men 
of Manhattan), Finale: “The Three Waltzes—The Waltz of Today, The Waltz of 1900, The Waltz of 1865” 
(Kitty Carlisle, Michael Bartlett, The Corps de Ballet, Ensemble) 


Three Waltzes was yet another multi-generational, across-the-decades operetta where fate cheats lovers in 
one generation, cheats them again in another, and finally decides to reward those in the third generation. Too 
bad there wasn’t a way to ensure that all operetta heroes and heroines were members of the third generation, 
but that might have caused operetta factories to go out of business. 

As Drei Walzer, the operetta premiered in Zurich on October 5, 1935, and was set in Vienna. By the time 
the Shuberts brought the musical to Broadway, the political climate in Europe necessitated changes to the 
locale, and so only the first act took place in Vienna, and the second and third acts were now set respectively 
in Paris and London (“Paree,” “TI’/ll Can-Can All Day,” and “The Can-Can” helped clarify the locale of the 
second act}. The time zones were 1865, 1900, and 1937, and the operetta’s musical gimmick was that the first 
act’s music was by Johann Strauss Sr., the second by Johann Strauss Jr., and the third by Oscar Straus, who 
composed new music for his share of the evening. 

In 1865, Count Rudolph von Hohenbrunn (Michael Bartlett) and ballerina Marie Hiller (Kitty Carlisle) are 
in love with one another, but because his family is opposed to his involvement with someone in show busi- 
ness, the selfless Marie nobly gives him up. In 1900, Count Otto (Rudolph’s son, also played by Bartlett) loves 
Charlotte Hiller (Marie’s daughter, played by Carlisle), who is murdered by Otto’s jealous mistress. Finally, 
in 1937, movie actress Franzi Hiller (Carlisle) is making a film about the star-crossed love affair of her grand- 
mother Marie and Count Rudolph, and when she meets Rudolph’s grandson Count Max von Hohenbrunn 
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(Bartlett), it is love all over again. But this time around the fates are in a good mood and allow the lovers to 
marry. All this stark realism was perhaps too much for Broadway audiences, and the lavish operetta managed 
little more than three months on the boards before it closed. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Three Waltzes followed the “succulent recipe” for operetta 
and was “correctly compounded of love and uniforms” and “distinguished chiefly” for Carlisle and Bartlett’s 
“admirable” singing. (In his seasonal overview, George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said Carlisle was the 
season’s best musical comedy actress.) Although the score was by three composers, all the music possessed 
“the same vein of sweetness and the same mannerisms,” but Atkinson decided to “not go into the subject” 
of the show’s lyrics. The evening also offered “obligingly designed” scenery and “beautiful romantic period 
costumes.” And there was the “iniquitous” can-can (Between the Devil had just offered its own version of 
the dance), and Atkinson noted that New York City Commissioner Moss was “meditating about it at the 
opening performance.” Commissioner Paul Moss had been appointed by Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia as 
Commissioner of Licenses, which regulated the licensing of theatres and withheld such licenses when inde- 
cent activity was presented on stage. Atkinson also mentioned that the can-can would undoubtedly become 
an attraction at the World’s Fair if Grover Whalen saw it (Whalen was the president of the corporation that 
sponsored the 1939-1940 New York World’s Fair). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the can-can was the show’s “high spot,” and he was happy to 
report the show revived “the old-time chorus boy of the chic class” because for several seasons now these had 
been “superseded by male choruses with good voices but prominent Adam’s apples.” An unsigned review in 
Time suggested that “oldsters” in the audience would find the operetta “as good as a plum pudding ablaze 
with Napoleon brandy.” The work was “singularly inoffensive” with “tuneful” music, “ebullient singing and 
dancing,” and “vivid” staging. The first act offered costumes “after Degas,” and for the second “Toulouse- 
Lautrec girls” engaged in a “violent” can-can (Atkinson said the hops and splits of the choreography would 
send some of the dancers to the hospital if “they are not careful”). 

During the Boston tryout, British singer Margaret Bannerman sang the role of Marie/Charlotte/Franzi, 
but in Philadelphia was replaced by Kitty Carlisle. Oscar Straus’s “I Sometimes Wonder” was dropped during 
the tryout, as was the second act’s “Strictly Entre Nous.” The latter was sung by the ensemble, and for New 
York the same spot included the song “Scandal” for the ensemble and a few of the principals, and this was 
probably a reworked version of “Strictly Entre Nous.” 

The title page of early New York programs noted that Gladys Baxter was the “Alternating Prima Donna” 
and would sing the roles played by Kitty Carlisle at Friday-evening performances; otherwise, only Carlisle’s 
(not Baxter’s) name appeared in the regular cast listing. Later programs included Baxter’s name on the title 
page without any identifying information (and no specific mention of Friday-night performances), but her 
name appeared in the cast list (e.g., Charlotte Hiller “played by Kitty Carlisle or Gladys Baxter”). 

The operetta opened in London on March 1, 1945, at the Princes Theatre for 189 performances, and as Les 
trois valses a French film version was released in 1938 by the Barend Broekman studio that includes Yvonne 
Printemps and Pierre Fresnay in the cast; the film was later issued on VHS home video format by the Bel 
Canto Society. 

Thirty-four years after the premiere of Three Waltzes, Michael Bartlett appeared in the original Broadway 
production of Stephen Sondheim’s Follies (1971), and as Roscoe, Bartlett introduced the musical’s opening 
number “Beautiful Girls.” Sondheim’s brilliant pastiche and Bartlett’s rich and authoritative voice provided a 
thrilling homage to Irving Berlin’s “A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody” from the Ziegfeld Follies of 1919. 


THE CRADLE WILL ROCK 


“A Pay IN Music” 


Theatre: Windsor Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the Mercury Theatre) 

Opening Date: January 3, 1938; Closing Date: April 19, 1938 

Performances: 108 

Book, Lyrics, and Music: Marc Blitzstein 

Direction: Orson Welles; Producer: Sam H. Grisman and The Mercury Theatre (during run, the production 
credits were altered to read, “The Mercury Theatre in Association with Sam H. Grisman”); Scenery: No 
scenery was used in the production; Costumes: The performers wore their street clothes; Lighting: Un- 
credited; Musical Direction: Marc Blitzstein at the piano 
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Cast: Olive Stanton (Moll), George Fairchild (Gent, Gus Polock), Guido Alexander (Dick], Robert Farnsworth 
(Cop}, Charles Niemeyer (Reverend Salvation, Professor Scoot), Bert Weston (Editor Daily), Edward Fuller 
(Yasha), Jules Schmidt (Dauber), Le Roi Operti (President Prexy), George Smithfield (Professor Trixie), 
Frank Marvel (Doctor Specialist), John Adair (Druggist), Will Geer (Mr. Mister], Peggy Coudray (Mrs. 
Mister), Maynard Holmes (Junior Mister), Dulce Fox (Sister Mister), Howard Bird (Steve), Marian Rudley 
(Sadie Polock), Geoffrey Powers (Bugs), Howard da Silva (Larry Foreman], Blanche Collins (Ella Hammer), 
Marc Blitzstein (Clerk, Reporters, Professor Mamie); Chorus: Larri Lauria, Lilia Hallums, Harry Carter, 
Alma Dixon, Ralph Ranson, Robert Clark, Billi Bodkin, Josephine Heathman, Lucile Schly 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Steeltown, U.S.A. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The program didn’t list musical numbers. The following is taken from the published script (which 
didn’t include a song list), and while some titles are best guesses, others are taken from later productions 
that included song titles. 


Act One: “I’m Checkin’ Home Now” (Olive Stanton]; “So That’s the Way You Work It” (Olive Stanton); 
“Hurry Up and Telephone” (The Liberty Committee); “Hard Times” (Peggy Coudray); “Chorale” /“Chorale 
Variations” /“War! War!” (Harold Patrick, Peggy Coudray, Chorus); “Croon Spoon” (Maynard Holmes, 
Dulce Fox); “The Freedom of the Press” (Will Geer, Bert Weston); “Let’s Do Something” (Maynard 
Holmes, Dulce Fox); “Honolulu” (Maynard Holmes, Dulcy Fox, Will Geer, Charles Niemeyer); “Summer 
Weather” (John Adair); “Gus and Sadie Love Song” (George Fairchild, Marian Rudley); “The Rich” (Ed- 
ward Fuller, Jules Schmidt); “Art for Art’s Sake” (Edward Fuller, Jules Schmidt) 

Act Two: “Nickel under the Foot” (Olive Stanton); “Leaflets” (Howard da Silva); “The Cradle Will Rock” 
(Howard da Silva); “Lovely Morning” (Le Roi Operti, Will Geer); “Triple Flank Maneuver” (Marc Blitz- 
stein}; “Do I Have to Say?” (Charles Niemeyer); “Listen, Fellas!” (George Smithfield); “Joe Worker” 
(Blanche Collins); “Stuck Like a Sandwich” (Howard da Silva]; “Ex-Foreman” (Howard da Silva); “Poly- 
phonic” (Howard da Silva, Will Geer, Olive Stanton, John Adair, Liberty Committee); “The Cradle Will 
Rock” (reprise) (Howard da Silva) 


The backstory of Marc Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock is actually more interesting than the work itself, 
which is an earnest if obvious and labored story about labor-versus-management issues. 

The production was originally under aegis of the Works Progress Administration/Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect and was scheduled to begin performances at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre on June 16, 1937 (ticket prices 
ranged from twenty-five to fifty-five cents}. On the afternoon of June 16, the WPA announced that funding 
cuts precluded the opening of any new FTP productions before July 1, including The Cradle Will Rock. The 
cuts are clearly documented, but some interpreted the announcement as evidence that the government was 
out to repress Blitzstein’s work. As a matter of fact, on June 17 the New York Times reported that all arts- 
related projects for the WPA were under reorganization because of an upcoming 25 percent cut in personnel. 
As a result, all scheduled openings of WPA plays, operas, concerts, and art exhibits were to be postponed 
until after July 1 (a second article in the same day’s newspaper reported that by July 15 impending personnel 
cutbacks would be in the range of 25 to 30 percent). The Times noted that most of the performers in The 
Cradle Will Rock as well as most of the ticket holders for the June 16 performance accepted “this explana- 
tion in good faith.” 

But the show’s creators were determined to go on, and so John Houseman (who was the managing pro- 
ducer of the WPA unit in charge of The Cradle Will Rock) telephoned around town to find an empty theatre 
where the musical could be performed. On the sidewalk in front of Maxine Elliott’s Theatre (which was lo- 
cated on West 48th Street], director Orson Welles asked the crowd to be patient and in an impromptu moment 
cast member Will Geer performed two songs from the musical to entertain the crowd. 

Houseman found an available theatre (the Venice, on West 58th Street), and so the cast and audience 
members marched uptown for a unique opening-night performance (but note that the night before, Maxine 
Elliott’s Theatre had actually seen one complete performance of the musical when a full dress rehearsal was 
given on June 15). 
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As detailed in Eric A. Gordon’s masterful biography of Blitzstein (Mark the Music: The Life and Work 
of Marc Blitzstein), the cast couldn’t appear on the stage of the Venice because they were still technically 
under the employ of the WPA, but nothing prevented them from performing in the auditorium itself. The 
last-minute acquisition of a piano allowed Blitzstein to play the score, Welles explained parts of the action 
to the audience, and the actors, who were scattered throughout the theatre, performed their roles as if they 
were on the stage. 

The cast members were technically under a leave of absence from the WPA, and so performances contin- 
ued at the Venice for a total of fourteen showings (some sources cite nineteen) with ticket prices which ranged 
from thirty-five cents to $1.10 (WPA members were charged twenty-five cents], and on June 27 a sequence 
from the production was broadcast on the radio. 

Time reported that prior to its cancellation at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, the cast had been in rehearsal for 
two months, musical director Lehman Engel had spent six weeks rehearsing a twenty-eight-member orches- 
tra, and that of all the audience members who showed up for the eventually canceled June 16 performance 
at the Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, only one man applied for a refund (and thus he missed one of the legendary 
premieres in the history of Broadway theatre). As for the musical itself, the reviewer for Time said the work 
offered “controlled and eloquent class hatred.” 

On December 5, the work was presented for four consecutive Sundays at the Mercury Theatre. In his re- 
view for the Times, Brooks Atkinson said that with Blitzstein “the comrades of the insurgent theatre can feel 
sure that they have a fully awakened artist on their side,” and what Clifford Odets’s Waiting for Lefty was “to 
the dramatic stage, The Cradle Will Rock is to the stage of the labor battle song.” He noted that if the work 
was “intended to arouse the rabble by malicious caricature and battle-line thunder, it may be temperately 
reported as a stirring success,” and the musical was “the most versatile artistic triumph of the politically 
insurgent theatre.” Time again reviewed the musical, and said it proved that “if a playwright has enough to 
say he needs neither sets nor costumes to help him say it.” Further, there was “good, contemptuous laughter” 
in the musical, and “that laughter gives the play its vigor.” 

On January 3, 1938, the musical finally had its official Broadway premiere when it settled into the Wind- 
sor Theatre for an open-end booking before returning to the Mercury during the final weeks of its run for a 
total of 108 performances. An unsigned review in the Times said The Cradle Will Rock was “the best opera 
in town, the best operetta, the best salute by the Left Wing Drama.” Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said 
the work was “stimulating for the theatre” and that Blitzstein had “done a real job of work here.” The per- 
formances were good, and aside from an “initial suspicion of affectation” there wasn’t anything in the work 
to cause “discomfort” unless one was “an Open Shop advocate.” 

But George Jean Nathan in Newsweek wasn’t all that impressed and was suspicious of shows in which 
“Social Significance” was for “the proletariat alone.” In works of this nature, laborers in overalls throw rocks 
at windows and, “Donner und Blitzstein,” demand that business treat them “twenty times better” than their 
“beloved Russia” would. But it was “reactionary drama” if a play depicted a struggling capitalist who works 
hard to keep his factory from going under. Nathan found Cradle’s music “negligible,” the libretto generally 
“commonplace,” and the presentation itself “amateurish,” and he wryly noted that those who espoused pro- 
letariat drama weren’t of the “overalled labor class” and were instead “highly solvent” Hollywood types who 
were the “steady customers” of the “more expensive night clubs.” Nathan said Pins and Needles was “wel- 
come evidence” that labor could laugh at itself and didn’t “necessarily regard a piano as a musical soapbox.” 
In his seasonal summary, the critic said Cradle was “the most greatly overestimated exhibit of the year.” 

The showings at the Venice, Windsor, and Mercury Theatres were privately produced (that is, in the 
traditional manner of private investors, and not by the federal government). Early programs for the 1938 run 
stated that “Sam H. Grisman presents The Mercury Theatre Production,” but later programs were slightly 
altered (“The Mercury Theatre in Association with Sam H. Grisman”). Note that Will Geer played the role 
of Mr. Mister at the beginning of the Windsor run, and when he left the production was succeeded by Ralph 
MacBane. For the Venice Theatre run and the Mercury Theatre run in December 1938, Hiram Sherman played 
the role of Junior Mister, and was succeeded by Maynard Holmes. 

As befits the capitalist system, nothing precluded the musical’s creators from raising private money to 
finance the production, but over the decades the contretemps has served to bolster opinions on both sides of 
the argument regarding government sponsorship (and possible censorship) of arts programs. There are those 
who view the Cradle production as a prime example of government censorship and repression, and others 
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who see the issue as one that cautions that taxpayers’ money shouldn’t be spent on arts projects that may 
offend some taxpayers. 

The story takes place in Steeltown, U.S.A., where capitalists (such as Mr. Mister, who owns the steel mill 
and runs the town) are evil and union workers (such as labor leader Larry Foreman) are saints. The work’s 
political stance was simplistic and lacked subtlety, but was nonetheless powerful because of the convictions 
Blitzstein brought to it, and unlike so many diatribes, the work was not without humor (including the names 
of the characters: besides Mr. Mister, there was Mrs. Mister, Junior Mister, and Sister Mister) and the score 
included melodic tongue-in-cheek wit (“Art for Art’s Sake,” “Croon Spoon,” and “Honolulu”). There were 
also incisive character songs, such as Moll’s “I’m Checkin’ Home Now” and “Nickel under the Foot,” and 
the striking title number. 

Time had referred to the work as an opera and an operetta, and other sources called Cradle a “labor op- 
era” and a “steel opera.” But perhaps the most fitting description is “musical play.” The program and the 
published script refer to Cradle as “a play in music” 

The script was published in hardback by Random House in 1938, and was one of the first musical scripts 
to be issued commercially. It’s noteworthy that the first musicals to be commercially published were all in 
one way or another political in nature: Of Thee I Sing, Let "Em Eat Cake, Johnny Johnson, I’'d Rather Be 
Right, The Cradle Will Rock, and Knickerbocker Holiday. 

The original cast album was recorded in April 1938 by Musicraft Records on seven twelve-inch 78 RPM 
records (# 18, with the individual records numbered #1075 through # 1081). The recording was later issued in 
a limited-edition LP of 1,000 copies released by American Legacy Records (# T-1001). 

The work was revived on Broadway at the Mansfield (later Brooks Atkinson) and then Broadway Theatres 
on December 26, 1947, for twenty-one showings. It was originally presented in one act, and song titles weren’t 
listed, but during the run the evening was divided into two parts and the program listed all the song numbers. 
Howard da Silva, the original Larry Foreman, directed the revival, and for the opening night Leonard Bernstein 
conducted. The cast included Alfred Drake (Larry Foreman), Will Geer (the original Mr. Mister), Vivian Vance 
(Mrs. Mister], Estelle Loring (Moll), Jack Albertson (Yasha), and Muriel Smith (Ella Hammer). This revival had 
been inspired by a “complete concert performance” that had taken place at City Center a month earlier on 
November 2.4 and 25, when Bernstein had conducted the New York City Symphony for two performances. For 
the concert, da Silva was Foreman, and other cast members included Shirley Booth (Mrs. Mister) and Robert 
Chisholm (Reverend Salvation), both of whom didn’t appear in the Broadway transfer. 

This time around, the critics were impatient with the work’s outdated polemics and its chip-on-the- 
shoulder attitude of all things establishment. Further, the revival was presented in a somewhat stiff concert 
format, and instead of naturalistic staging the orchestra was placed on stage, the cast members sat in three 
rows of chairs and stepped forward on cue to speak lines and sing numbers, and there was no scenery. In an 
era of fully designed musicals that utilized modern staging techniques, perhaps audiences were unwilling to 
pay full Broadway prices in order to sit in a lecture-hall environment and be hectored about the evils of capi- 
talism. (One or two critics also noted that considering the musical’s populist message, it seemed incongruous 
for Bernstein to conduct the opening night performance in full-evening dress, and there was a snide comment 
about his “boiled” shirt.) 

But it should be noted that all the public performances of the musical in 1937 and 1938 had been simply 
staged with little in the way of décor and full-fledged staging. As mentioned above, there had been a full dress 
rehearsal at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre on June 15, 1937, and this performance appears to have been somewhat 
elaborately staged by Welles with reportedly surreal décor and lighting effects (the sets and costumes were by 
Ed Schruers and the lighting design by Abe Feder). 

In his review of the 1947 revival, Robert Coleman in the New York Daily Mirror said Blitzstein “throws 
rocks” at everyone with “folding money,” and Ward Morehouse in the New York Sun found the work “less 
impressive” than the original production and noted the musical attacked “the press, the pulpit, the police, 
and men of medicine.” Atkinson hailed the revival as “the most vivid proletarian drama ever written in this 
country,” and said the work was “no less militant and exciting” than it had been a decade earlier. But now 
the story came across as an “old-fashioned model,” the emphasis was “dated,” and “echoes” from the previ- 
ous decade were now “hackneyed.” 

The musical was next revived at City Center on February 11, 1960, by the New York City Opera Com- 
pany for a limited engagement of four performances with a cast that included David Atkinson (Foreman)], 
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Tammy Grimes (Moll), Ruth Kobart (Mrs. Mister), Nancy Dussault (Sister Mister), and Frank Porretta (Steve); 
like the 1947 production, the revival was directed by da Silva. 

On April 19, 1964, the work was presented in an abridged version as part of the Marc Blitzstein Memorial 
Concert (Blitzstein had been murdered three months earlier); the cast included da Silva (Foreman) and Barbara 
Harris (Moll), with Bernstein at the piano. 

On November 8, 1964, the musical was revived Off-Broadway at Theatre Four for eighty-two perfor- 
mances; it was again directed by da Silva, and the cast members included Jerry Orbach (Foreman), Lauri Pe- 
ters (Moll), Clifford David (Dauber and Professor Trixie), Nancy Andrews (Mrs. Mister], Joseph (aka Joe) Bova 
(Junior Mister), Rita Gardner (Sister Mister], Micki Grant (Ella Hammer], and Gershon Kingsley (Clerk). Early 
programs featured a full-page ad for a forthcoming cast album by Columbia Records, but ultimately a two-LP 
set was released by MGM Records (# SE-4289-2-OC). The revival was the subject of CBS’s Camera Three on 
November 29, 1964, and included interviews with and performances by the cast members. 

On September 12, 1978, an Off-Off-Broadway revival opened at the Eighteenth Street Playhouse for four 
performances. On May 9, 1983, an Off-Broadway revival was presented at the American Place Theatre, and on 
July 12 it reopened at the Douglas Fairbanks Theatre for a total of sixty-four performances. The cast included 
Patti LuPone (Moll) and Randle Mell (Foreman), and for the July opening LuPone was succeeded by Lisa Banes. 
The American Place Theatre production was shown on public television in 1985 with LuPone and Mell in 
the leading roles. 

On August 5, 1985, a London production opened at the Old Vic with LuPone and Mell and was recorded 
by Polydor Records (LP # 827-937-1-Y-1, and later issued on a two-CD set by That’s Entertainment Records 
# CDTEM2-1105). 

A 1994 Los Angeles production was recorded by Lockett Palmer Records (CD # LPR-940411). Marc Blitz- 
stein Presents “The Cradle Will Rock” “No for an Answer” “Regina” (Spoken Arts LP # 717) is a discus- 
sion by Blitzstein of the three works and the recording includes occasional songs; for The Cradle Will Rock 
sequence, “Nickel under the Foot” and the complete “Hotel Lobby” scene (which includes “The Rich” and 
“Art for Art’s Sake”) are performed by Evelyn Lear, Roddy McDowall, Jane Connell, and Alvin Epstein. 

A few songs from the musical are included in Cradle Will Rock, a 1999 film that dealt with the opening 
of the 1937 production; the soundtrack was issued by RCA Victor/BMG Records (CD # 09026-635772), and a 
coffee-table book about the film was published in hardback by Newmarket Press in 2000 and includes lyrics 
by Blitzstein as well as the screenplay by Tim Robbins. 

Jason Sherman’s play It’s All True, which opened at the Terragon Theatre in Toronto on January 6, 1999, 
took another look at the 1937 premiere of The Cradle Will Rock. 

As of this writing, a 2017 revival presented by OperaSaratoga is scheduled for release on CD. 

Blitzstein’s No for an Answer was another musical about labor and management, but this time around 
Blitzstein was in a bitter mood and was less satiric about the seemingly eternal conflict between the two 
camps. The musical premiered at the Mecca Auditorium (later known as the City Center) for a limited en- 
gagement of three consecutive Sunday evening performances beginning on January 5, 1941. The company 
included Carol Channing, and the cast album was released by Keynote Records on a 78 RPM set, later issued 
on LP by Theme Records (# 103), then by Box Office/JJA Records (LP # JJA-1977-2-A/B), and later by AEI Re- 
cords (LP # 1140 and CD # AEI-CD-031). 


RIGHT THIS WAY 


“A New Musica RomMANCcE” / “A New Musical ComeDy” 


Theatre: 46th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: January 4, 1938; Closing Date: January 15, 1938 

Performances: 15 

Book: Marianne Brown Waters; additional dialogue by Parke Levy and Allan Lipscott 

Lyrics: Marianne Brown Waters 

Additional Songs: lyrics by Irving Kahal and music by Sammy Fain 

Music: Brad Greene; ballet and musical interludes by Fabian Storey 

Direction: Bertrand Robinson; Producer: Alice Alexander, Choreography: Marjery Fielding; Scenery: Nat Kar- 
son; Costumes: Miles White; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Max Meth 
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Cast: Leonard Elliott (Bomboski], Leona Stephens (Lissa, Peasant Vendor), Tamara (aka Tamara Drasin) (Mimi 
Chester), Guy Robertson (Jeff Doane), Blanche Ring (Josie Huggins), Leona Powers (Flora Baldwin), Milton 
Parsons (James Withington}, April (The Girl), Jack Williams (The Boy), Joe E. Lewis (Spaulding), Henry 
Arthur (Phil Doane), Thelma White (Judy March}, Jack Gilchrist (Butler), Joey Ray (Butler, Sam), Dorothea 
Jackson (Mimi’s Assistant), Dorothy Maris (Comtesse de Marco); Ladies of the Ensemble: Christine Brom- 
ley, Maude Carroll, Violet Carson, Ginger Dixon, Virginia Grimes, Frances Holmes, Dorothea Jackson, 
Catherine O’Neal, Dorothy Speicher, Zynaid Spencer, Charlotte Stoll, Edith Stromberg, Florence Ward; 
Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Nelson Barclift, William Cope, Charles Curran, James Cushman, Hugh Ells- 
worth, Robert Gompers, Clark Leston, Jack Riley, Harris Woodford; The Four Toppers: Leon Lawrence, 
John Lewis, Hal Hoha, and Theodore Scott 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Paris, Le Havre, and Boston. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: * denotes lyric by Irving Kahal and music by Sammy Fain. 


Act One: Opening: “Paree” (Leonard Elliott, Midinettes, Messengers); “I Love the Way We Fell in Love” (*) 
(Guy Robertson, Tamara); “Doughnuts and Coffee” (*) (April, Jack Williams, Officers, Travelers); “Tt’s 
Great to Be Home Again” (*) (Jack Williams, The Collegians); “He Can Dance” (*) (Henry Arthur, Thelma 
White, The Collegians); “I Can Dream, Can’t I?” (*) (Tamara); Ballet (April, Guests); “Song in the Night” 
(Guy Robertson) 

Act Two: “Soapbox Sillies” (Leonard Elliott, Shop Girls, Cutters); “Don’t Listen to Your Heart” (Tamara); 
“Tip Your Hat” (Blanche Ring, Boys); “Paree” (reprise) (Vendors); “You Click with Me” (Henry Arthur, 
Thelma White, Guests); “Doughnuts and Coffee” (*) (reprise) (April, Jack Williams); “T’ll Be Seeing You” 
(*) (Tamara), “You Click with Me” (reprise) (Jack Williams); “Right This Way” (Guy Robertson, Tamara); 
Finale (Company) 


Right This Way lasted for just two weeks on Broadway, but a hit musical should be so lucky. A success- 
ful one might enjoy a hit song, but the score for Right This Way left behind two enduring standards, the 
evergreens “I'll Be Seeing You” and “I Can Dream, Can’t I?,” both with lyrics by Irving Kahal and music by 
Sammy Fain. The elegiac “I’ll Be Seeing You” particularly resonated during the war years with its haunting 
nostalgia-laden imagery that evoked memories of an absent loved one, and it remains one of the most touch- 
ing of all Broadway ballads. The heartfelt and wistful “I Can Dream, Can’t I?” immediately became a hit in 
recordings by both Tommy Dorsey and Harry James, and ten years later was a hit all over again with the 
Andrews Sisters’ version, which reached number one on the song charts. 

Both “I'll Be Seeing You” and “I Can Dream, Can’t I?” were sung by Tamara (aka Tamara Drasin], who 
had introduced Jerome Kern’s “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” in Roberta. She soon added Cole Porter's “Get Out 
of Town” from Leave It to Me! to the impressive list of songs she was the first to sing. 

The slight story looked at the love life of the unmarried and then married and then separated and then 
reunited couple Jeff Doane (Guy Robertson) and Mimi Chester (Tamara}. They live together in Paris, get mar- 
ried when they move to Boston, briefly settle into married life, and then separate when Mimi leaves Jeff and 
returns to Paris. Jeff follows her there, and by the finale they are reunited. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times decided “a book would have helped,” and without one 
the evening was “on the dullish side.” He noted that the décor was “good enough,” the costumes were 
“pretty,” the dancing “fair,” and singled out three songs (“Paree,” “I Love the Way We Fell in Love,” and 
“T Can Dream, Can’t I?”). Otherwise, comedian Joe E. Lewis was around for the jokes, and the show was 
“at its best” when he took over the proceedings; further, old-timer Blanche Ring brought “nostalgic hu- 
mor” to the evening. But the book got in the way and was a “harassed echo with which the show found 
itself fitfully dressed.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said Right This Way wasn’t the kind of musical you could “rave” 
about, but Lewis was entertaining as were Tamara, Ring, and Robertson. The book and score were “nothing 
much,” but he’d “seen much worse.” 
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During the tryout, “Whether You Weather the Weather” (lyric by Marianne Brown Waters and music by 
Brad Greene) was cut. 


NO MORE PEACE 


“A THOUGHTFUL COMEDY” 


Theatre: Maxine Elliott’s Theatre 

Opening Date: January 28, 1938; Closing Date: February 12, 1938 (estimated) 

Performances: 4 (in repertory) 

Book: Ernst Toller; English translation by Edward Crankshaw 

Lyrics: Ernst Toller; English translation by W. H. Auden 

Music: Max Hirschfield 

Direction: Charles Hopkins; Producer: Charles Hopkins and The WPA New York State Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect; Scenery: Lester Lang; Costumes: Ben Edwards; Lighting: Abe Feder; Musical Direction: Uncredited 

Cast: Douglas Campbell (Napoleon), Jay Velie (St. Francis), Norma Downey (The Angel}, George McSweeney 
(Noah), Dann Malloy (Samuel), Gene Webber (Lot), W. O. McWatters (Laban), Erford Gage (David), John 
Randolph (Jacob), Leonore Sorsby (Rachel), Gordon Burby (The Fat Man}, John Giasi (The Little Man}, 
Robert Youmans (The Thin Man}, Frank Daly (Cain), May Kelly (Sarah), Wayland Strong (Doctor), Charles 
Berre (Socrates), Harry Clifton (Warder); Children: Betty Hicks, Sinclair Martine, William Millar, Mary 
Nicholson, Jean Rankin, Dick Richardson, Ann Roberts, Peter Seip, Barbara Tindall, Howard Tindall, 
Alex Warden; Guests at Party: Lee Carney, Florence Carrette, Victor Casmore, Harry Clifton, John Giasi, 
Edward Hankel, Murray Lindsley, Rose MacDonald, Ruth Masters, Sonia Shand, Wayland Strong, Irene 
Taylor, Robert Youmans; The Peace Procession Band: Drum Major—Harry Cutton; Band Members— 
Messrs. Balsam, DeMilt, Samuelson, and Spedick 

The play with music was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time on Mt. Olympus and in the town of Dunkelstein. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The following song titles are taken from the published script. A Chronology of American Musical The- 
atre indicates two songs were added for the Broadway run: “The Heavens Are Telling” (music by Ludwig 
van Beethoven) and “The International” (music by P. Degeiter). 


Act One: “Peace Song” (Children), “Financier’s Song” (W. O. McWatters, Gordon Burby, John Giasi, Robert 
Youmans); “The Last War” (W. O. McWatters, George McSweeney, Chorus); “War Song” (Erford Gage, 
Children); “Dictator’s Song” Frank Daly) 

Act Two: “Noah’s Song” (George S. McSweeney); “Duet” (“By the eternal wisdom moved”) (Charles Berre, 
George McSweeney); “Spy Song” (W. O. McWatters, Gordon Burby, Robert Youmans, John Giasi); 
“Socrates’ Song” (Charles Berre); “Rachel’s Song” (Leonore Sorsby); “Peace Song” (reprise) (Children) 


Although Ernst Toller’s anti-war satire Nie Wieder Friede! was written in German, its premiere produc- 
tion was given in English on February 26, 1937, at Vassar College’s Experimental Theatre. Edward Crankshaw 
translated and adapted the book, and W. H. Auden wrote the English lyrics, and as No More Peace the work 
was presented on Broadway eleven months after the Vassar mounting. 

The play with music was produced for a limited engagement of four performances when it opened on 
Broadway on January 28, 1938, as part of a quintet of plays presented and directed by Charles Hopkins for the 
WPA New York State Federal Theatre Project. The other four plays in the series were Shakespeare’s Corio- 
Janus, Eugene O’Neill’s Diff’rent, George Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion, and Clyde Fitch’s Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines, and the five productions were presented in repertory from January 25 through February 12. 

As No More Peace! (with exclamation point), the script was published in hardback by Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., in 1937. The script credits Herbert Murrill as the composer, but it seems that Max Hirschfeld wrote the 
music for the Broadway production. 
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The well-meaning if obvious satire looked at the war-versus-peace equation. St. Francis (Jay Velie) be- 
lieves mankind will ultimately embrace peace, but Napoleon (Douglas Campbell} has a more cynical view and 
therefore sends a telegram to the town of Dunkelstein which announces that war has been declared. The town 
is located in an unspecified European country and celebrates peace and brotherhood, but when the villagers 
receive the telegram they mindlessly prepare for conflict without knowing the who, the why, and the where- 
fore of the circumstances. And they elect a dictator to guide them, one who sports a Hitler-like moustache. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “labored gimcrack” was too clever by half and was 
guilty of preaching to the converted. The evening offered “pretentious platitudes,” and it was “distressing” 
to observe the playwright “cutting fantastic capers and laughing like all get-out at his own cleverness.” At- 
kinson noted that the political points made in Pins and Needles and Hooray for What! were more successful 
because they were accompanied by a sense of humor. 


SHOWING OFF 


Theatre: 49th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: February 1, 1938; Closing Date: February 5, 1938 

Performances: 5 

Lyrics: Milton Reddie, Matt Shelvey 

Music: Eubie Blake, Matt Shelvey 

Direction: William Sully (other direction by Wesley Frazer and Matt Shelvey); Producer: Works Progress Ad- 
ministration/The Federal Theatre Project; Choreography: Choreographers included Matt Shelvey; Scen- 
ery: Maurette Renwick; Costumes: Charles Hawkins; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Benjamin 
Roberts (other musical direction by Eddie Black) 

Cast: Harry Kohler, The Hanlon Brothers; Leddy, Stemski, Wong, and Leddy (clowns); Sheer and Dick Fer- 
guson (tap dancers), The Four Aces (not the later 1950s singing quartet), Nora, Marcel Fallet (violinist), 
Gallo and Maley, Charles Dalton, Jimmy Donnelly, Ruth Sherman, Nina Morsch, Lulu Craven, Helen 
Mack; Stanley, Benson, and Sawyer; Lew Edwards, Ray Denton (harmonica player), Bob Cloy, Josephine 
Martino, Julie Steger, Talbot Kenny, Lillian Broderick, Betty Washington, Bob Rhodes, Arthur Hartley, 
Nick Dale, Iris Collins, Walter Reddick, Paul Parrinelli, J. White, Cole, Billy Richie, Wallace Bradley, 
Gertrude Downey, Henry Barnes, Stan Stanley (possibly the same performer who was part of the team 
of Stanley, Benson, and Sawyer, listed above), James Howell, Joe Morris, Paul O'Neill, William Renaud, 
Eddie Mazier, Nick Hufford 


The Federal Theatre Project’s Showing Off was more in the nature of a vaudeville bill than a traditional 
revue, and as such seems to have been pretty much ignored by the critics. In fact, Best Plays didn’t even in- 
clude it in their section of “Plays Produced in New York” for the 1937-1938 season and instead mentioned it 
in passing for their survey of “Other Federal Theatre Activities.” 

The show played for five performances, and according to the New York Times the run was set for a limited 
engagement of just the one week. But the production later played as part of the fare offered by the Federal 
Theatre Project’s traveling Caravan Theatre, and Brooks Atkinson in the Times mentioned that the show 
later opened on June 14, 1938, at St. Mary’s Park in the Bronx, and he noted that for the following ten weeks 
the Caravan Theatre would play one-night stands throughout the New York City area, including Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and Queens. 

The story revolved around a talent scout looking for performers to appear in a new show, and the evening 
seems to have been a series of audition acts where singers, dancers, comedians, violinists, harmonica players, 
and others could strut their stuff and show off in the hope of being selected for the new production. 


WHO’S WHO 


Theatre: Hudson Theatre 
Opening Date: March 1, 1938; Closing Date: March 19, 1938 
Performances: 23 
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Sketches: Luther B. Davis, H. John Friedman, Irvin Graham, Mort Lewis, Thomas McKnight, Everett Marcy, 
Rags Ragland, Lawrence Riley, and Leonard Sillman 

Lyrics: Neville Fleeson, Irvin Graham, James Shelton, June Sillman, and Al Stillman 

Music: Baldwin Bergersen, Irvin Graham, Jaroslav Jezek, Lew Kesler, Paul McGrane, and James Shelton 

Direction: Production “technically supervised” by Macklin Megley and “staged” by Leonard Sillman,; Chore- 
ography: Lew Kesler, Morgan Lewis; Producer: Elsa Maxwell; Scenery: Mercedes; Costumes: Billi Livings- 
ton; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Earl Busby 

Cast: Rags Ragland, Lotte Goslar, Michael Loring, June Sillman, James Shelton, Mildred Todd, Jack Blair, 
June Blair, Edna Russell, Joseph Beale, Leone Sousa, Peter Renwick, Elizabeth (aka Elisabeth) Wilde, Mara 
Alexander, Chet (aka Chester) O’Brien, Mort (aka Mortimer) O’Brien, Bowen Charleton, Imogene Coca, 
Jody S. Gilbert, Remi Martel, Jane Luther, Jean Luther, Johnnie Tunsill, Bobbie Johnson, Jimmy Ban- 
ner, Jeanne Bergersen, Beatrice Graham, Kirk Alyn, Ray Clarke, Ruth Gruette, Chick Gagnon, Prudence 
Hayes, Vincent Gardiner (aka Gardner], Claire Winston, Henrietta Boyd, Ida Bildner, Betty Lind, Doris 
Ostroff, Ruth Ross, Ethel Selwyn 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Prologue (sketch by Everett Marcy and Leonard Sillman) (The Actress: Imogene Coca; Artist: Joseph 
Beale; Magician: Peter Renwick; Producer: Rags Ragland; Backer: Michael Loring); “Who’s Who” (lyric by 
June Sillman, music by Baldwin Bergersen) (Mr. Drew: Michael Loring; Walter Winchell: James Shelton; 
Girl Friday: June Sillman; Cholly Knickerbocker: Bowen Charleton; Madame Flutterby: Mildred Todd; 
Ice-Breakers: Rags Ragland, Peter Renwick, and Joseph Beale; Others: Kirk Alyn, Jeanne Bergersen, Jack 
Blair, Ray Clarke, Ruth Gruette, Chick Gagnon, Prudence Hayes, Jane Luther, Jean Luther, Remi Martel, 
Chet O’Brien, Mort O’Brien, Edna Russell, Vincent Gardiner, Claire Winston), “Skiing at Saks” (lyric and 
music by Irvin Graham) (Imogene Coca]; “Sunday Morning in June” (lyric by Neville Fleeson, music by 
Paul McGrane} (Leone Sousa; Boy: Jack Blair; Girl: June Blair; Kirk Alyn, Jeanne Bergersen, Ray Clarke, 
Jody S. Gilbert, Beatrice Graham, Ruth Gruette, Chick Gagnon, Prudence Hayes, Chet O’Brien, Mort 
O’Brien, Bowen Charleton, Claire Winston, Vincent Gardiner); “Art Film” (sketch by Irvin Graham) (The 
Man: Michael Loring; The Woman: Elizabeth Wilde; The Other Woman: Mara Alexander; Narrator: Rags 
Ragland); “Of Mice and Men” (Introduction by “The Editress of Reader’s Digest”: Elizabeth Wilde; Lennie: 
Bowen Charleton); “Croupier” (lyric by June Sillman, music by Baldwin Bergersen) (Michael Loring, June 
Sillman; The Croupier: Peter Renwick; The Players: Kirk Alyn, Jeanne Bergersen, Jody S. Gilbert, Ruth 
Gruette, Chick Gagnon, Remi Martel, Chet O’Brien, Mort O’Brien, James Shelton, Leone Sousa, Bowen 
Charleton, Claire Winston, Vincent Gardiner); “Cartoon Specialty” (danced by Bobbie Johnson and Jimmy 
Banner); “Our Town” (sketch by Thomas McKnight and Mort Lewis) (The Narrator: Imogene Coca; The 
Guest: Rags Ragland); “Intoxication” (music by Jaroslav Jezek) (danced by Lotte Goslar),; “I Dance Alone” 
(lyric and music by James Shelton) (June Sillman; song introduced by Jeanne Bergersen, Kirk Alyn, Jack 
Blair, Vincent Gardiner, Beatrice Graham, Ruth Gruette, Chick Gagnon, Prudence Hayes; danced by June 
Sillman and Remi Martel; specialty by Jane Luther, Jean Luther, Chet O’Brien, Mort O’Brien); “We Lunts 
in Wisconsin” (sketch by Everett Marcy and Leonard Sillman) (The Butler: Peter Renwick; Lynn: Mildred 
Todd; Alfred: James Shelton; Members of the Household: Jane Luther, Henrietta Boyd, Joseph Beale, Ray 
Clarke); “Rinka Tinka Man” (lyric by June Sillman, music by Lew Kesler} (choreography by Lew Kesler) 
(Edna Russell and Johnnie Tunsill; Rinka Tinka Man: Bobbie Johnson; Policeman: Ray Clarke; Sailor: 
Kirk Alyn; Young Couple: Jack Blair and June Blair); Street Cleaner: Mort O’Brien; Lady of the Streets: 
Prudence Hayes; Dowager: Jody S. Gilbert; Vagrant: Vincent Gardiner; Governess: Claire Winston; 
Little Girl: Henrietta Boyd; Cameraman: Chet O’Brien; Nurse: Jane Luther; Candy Vendor: Remi Mar- 
tel; Office Girl: Ruth Gruette; Roue: Chick Gagnon; Artist: Jean Luther; Chorus Girl: Jeanne Bergersen); 
“Whither America?” (sketch by Luther B. Davis and H. John Friedman) (The Secretary: June Sillman; The 
Switchboard Operator: Mara Alexander; The Fakir: Joseph Beale; Introduction to sequence performed by 
Elizabeth Wilde and may have been written by Everett Marcy); “I Must Waltz” (lyric by Irvin Graham, 
music by Baldwin Bergersen} (choreography by Lew Kesler and Morgan Lewis) (Introduction: Leone Sousa; 
sung and danced by Imogene Coca, who was assisted by Kirk Alyn, Ray Clarke, Chick Gagnon, Vincent 
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Gardiner, Remi Martel, Chet O’Brien, Mort O’Brien, Bowen Charleton; Shag Dancers: Jeanne Bergersen, 
Henrietta Boyd, Ruth Gruette, Jane Luther, Jean Luther, Claire Winston); “Jones Beach” (sketch by Mort 
Lewis) (Introduction: Leone Sousa; An Agent: Chet O’Brien; An Actor: Rags Ragland; A Butler: Joseph 
Beale; A Lady: Leone Sousa); “Dusky Debutante” (lyric by June Sillman, music by Baldwin Bergersen) 
(Introduction: Rags Ragland, Joseph Beale, Peter Renwick, Imogene Coca; Singer: Michael Loring; The 
Butler: Kirk Alyn; The Dowagers: Mara Alexander, Elizabeth Wilde, Claire Winston; The Debutante: 
Jeanne Bergersen; The Mother: Jody S. Gilbert; The Father: Michael Loring; Ethel Waters: Johnnie Tunsill, 
Josephine Baker: June Sillman; Louis Armstrong: Jimmie Banner; Cab Calloway: Bowen Charleton; The 
Minnie Moochers: Ida Bildner, Betty Lind, Doris Ostroff, Ruth Ross, Ethel Selwyn; Abercerombie: Bobbie 
Johnson; Guests: Henrietta Boyd, Ray Clarke, Ruth Gruette, Chick Gagnon, Prudence Hayes, Jane Luther, 
Jean Luther, Remi Martel, Chet O’Brien, Mort O’Brien, Vincent Gardiner) 

Act Two: “Girl with the Paint on Her Face” (lyric and music by Irvin Graham) (Singer: June Sillman; An- 
nouncer: Chet O’Brien; Millicent Van Sycle: June Sillman,; Specialty Dancer: Henrietta Boyd; Acrobats: 
Ida Bildner, Betty Lind, Doris Ostroff, Ruth Ross, Ethel Selwyn; Beef Trust: Henrietta Boyd, Jody S. 
Gilbert, Beatrice Graham, Ruth Gruette, Prudence Hayes, Jane Luther, Jean Luther, Leone Sousa, Mil- 
dred Todd, Elizabeth Wilde, Jeanne Bergersen, Claire Winston; Candy Vendors: Ray Clarke, Vincent 
Gardiner; Men in the Boxes: Kirk Alyn, Jack Blair, Chick Gagnon, Michael Loring, Remi Martel, Mort 
O’Brien, James Shelton, Bowen Charleton); “Shadow Dance” (danced by Imogene Coca and Rags Rag- 
land); “It’s You I Want” (lyric by Al Stillman, music by Paul McGrane] (Agitator: Chet O’Brien; Woman 
Picket: Mara Alexander; Girl: Jody S. Gilbert; The Dictators: Bowen Charleton, Remi Martel; Singers: 
Michael Loring and Edna Russell}; “Snow White and Burgess Meredith” (dialogue by Irvin Graham, 
incidental music by Paul McGrane} (Snow White: June Blair; Burgess Meredith: Jack Blair), “Forgive 
Us Odets” (sketch by Lawrence Riley) (Introduction: Elizabeth Wilde; Comrade Cyril: Peter Renwick; 
Comrade Stuyvesant: Bowen Charleton; Comrade Alicia: Mildred Todd; Comrade Vanderpool: James 
Shelton; The Woman in Red: Mara Alexander; Joe: Michael Loring; Fellow Members: Beatrice Graham, 
Ruth Gruette, Chick Gagnon, Remi Martel, Chet O’Brien, Claire Winston, Leone Sousa, Elizabeth 
Wilde, Vincent Gardiner); “Why Vaudeville Didn’t Come Back” (sketch by Rags Ragland; “edited” by 
Everett Marcy and Leonard Sillman) (Introduction: Joseph Beale and Peter Renwick; The Girl: Leone 
Sousa; The Man: Rags Ragland); “Virgin” (danced by Lotte Goslar); “I Must Have a Dinner Coat” (lyric 
and music by James Shelton) (Singer: James Shelton; Dancers: Kirk Alyn, Jeanne Bergersen, Jane Luther, 
Jean Luther, Chet O’Brien, Mort O’Brien); “Zwei Herzen in 6 7/8 Time” (The Producer: Rags Ragland; 
The Actress: Imogene Coca); “Let Your Hair Down” (lyric by June Sillman, music by Baldwin Berg- 
ersen) (June Sillman); “Letting Your Hair Down” (Imogene Coca); Finale (Introduction: Rags Ragland 
and Imogene Coca; Company) 


Leonard Sillman’s revue Who’s Who was produced by Elsa Maxwell (whose photo was prominently fea- 
tured on the program’s cover and might have led some theatergoers to briefly assume she was one of the cast 
members), and for all purposes it was one of Sillman’s series of New Faces annuals because there were some 
new names in the show. There were familiar names as well, including Imogene Coca, who was part of Sill- 
man’s stock company, and fresh from the burlesque stage was comic Rags Ragland, here making his legiti- 
mate stage debut. The evening offered almost thirty sketches, songs, and dances, and Robert Benchley in the 
New Yorker noted that “no show, after any tryout at all, should” open on Broadway “with everything in it,” 
and he said if the production underwent judicious pruning he would review it again. But there was almost no 
time left for Who’s Who, and it disappeared after twenty-three performances. 

Benchley found the evening a “semi-amateurish mixture of good, fair, and perfectly terrible skits, per- 
formed by good, fair, and perfectly terrible young people.” But as always Coca was “outstanding,” and Ragland 
helped out with the comedy. An unsigned review in Time said the show burst with “bright ideas” which 
were “fumbled” in “either the writing or the acting,” and noted that Coca was the revue’s “best performer.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the heart of the show was “scattered here and there through 
a lot of amateur fiddle-faddle.” Unfortunately, the revue was “a collection of workable notions” that weren’t 
“developed” and were “left on the hands of performers who cannot express them.” The music was “loud” 
but lacked “style,” the dances amounted to “graceless hustling across the stage,” and there were only two 
cast members “skillful enough to make a show out of a bundle of ill-assorted ideas” (Coca was “a funny little 
lady,” and Ragland was a “genuine comic”). 
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The revue offered the usual quota of spoofs, which here emphasized Broadway shows and theatre folk: 
Of Mice and Men and Our Town were kidded as well as Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne (“We Lunts in Wis- 
consin”), Clifford Odets (“Forgive Us Odets,” one of the best sketch titles of the era), and Burgess Meredith 
(“Snow White and Burgess Meredith”). In his seasonal summary, George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said he 
enjoyed the “Our Town” parody and noted the “travesty” was “a very close runner-up” to the sequence with 
Ed Wynn and the dogs in Hooray for What! 


AMELIA GOES TO THE BALL 


Theatre: Metropolitan Opera House 

Opening Date: March 3, 1938; Closing Date: March 14, 1938 

Performances: 3 (in repertory) 

Libretto and Music: Gian Carlo Menotti; English libretto translation by George Mead 

Direction: Leopold Sachse; Producer: The Metropolitan Opera Company; Scenery and Costumes: Donald 
Oenslager; Lighting: Uncredited; Choral Direction: Fausto Cleva; Musical Direction: Ettore Panizza 

Cast: Muriel Dickson (Amelia), Mario Chamlee (Lover), John Brownlee (Husband), Helen Olheim (Friend), 
Norman Cordon (Chief of Police), Lucielle Browning (Cook), Charlotte Symons (Maid); Ensemble: The 
Metropolitan Opera Chorus 

The opera was presented in one act. 

The action takes place during the present time in Milan. 


The Metropolitan Opera Company produced Gian Carlo Menotti’s short one-act comic opera Amelia 
Goes to the Ball in 1938, and with this production a busy and productive era began for the young librettist and 
composer. He was associated with the Met on four occasions: besides Amelia, the Met produced the world 
premiere of his opera The Island God in 1942, Vanessa in 1958 (for which he wrote the libretto and Samuel 
Barber the music}, and in 1964 the Met presented the U.S. premiere of Menotti’s satiric opera The Last Savage. 

The title of the airy and lighthearted new opera said it all: Amelia (Muriel Dickson) is hell-bent on going 
to the ball, and absolutely nothing is going to stop her. When her husband (John Brownlee} discovers that she’s 
taken a lover (Mario Chamlee}, the two men come to blows, but Amelia settles the matter when she knocks 
her husband unconscious and proceeds to tell the police the lover is a burglar who assaulted her husband. 
And then Amelia takes off for the ball on the arm of the chief of police (Norman Cordon, who later played 
the title role in the Met’s premiere of Menotti’s The Island God and later created the role of Frank Maurrant 
in the original 1947 Broadway production of Kurt Weill’s Street Scene). 

The work was given three performances during the season on bills with another short opera (for the Met 
premiere, Elektra shared the bill, and for the other two performances Le Cog d’Or and Salome were presented). 
During the run, the Met gave one performance of the opera at Philadelphia’s Academy of Music on March 8. The 
opera returned to the Met during the 1938-1939 season, where it was again given three more times. 

Olin Downes in the New York Times said that with Amelia Goes to the Ball Menotti made “an extremely 
brilliant and amusing” debut with an “instinctive talent not only for composition but for the theatre.” The 
work was a “jest” of “capital fooling” that was “deliberately foolish.” Downes also noted that the recitative 
didn’t make the English language sound “stupid or futile,” the score had “flexibility and spontaneity,” and 
even the set pieces had “deliberate artistic design” and were presented with “witticism and mockery.” 

Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker praised George Mead’s “natural and ingenious translation” and said 
the work was “excellent entertainment” with “good music.” As for American opera, Simon said there was 
“a notable American opera in town,” but “some authorities may tell you it isn’t an opera at all.” But if you 
were “even slightly interested in American opera, don’t miss” The Cradle Will Rock. 

Menotti had originally written the libretto of Amelia Goes to the Ball in Italian, and the opera was titled 
Amelia al Ballo. As noted, the English translation was by George Mead. A year before the Met premiere, 
the work had received its world-premiere performance at Philadelphia’s Academy of Music on April 1, 1937, 
in a production sponsored by the Curtis Institute of Music, and later that month performances were given 
at Baltimore’s Lyric Theatre and at the New Amsterdam in New York. After the brief April 1937 produc- 
tion of Amelia Goes to the Ball at the New Amsterdam, the venue closed its doors to legitimate theatre for 
sixty years, and the next musical to play there was the limited engagement of Alan Menken’s concert-styled 
King David in May 1997. (Note that a few months prior to the production of Amelia, the final commercial 
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Broadway musical to play at the theatre for six decades was Forbidden Melody, which opened and closed in 
November 1936.) 

On May 2, 1937, excerpts from Amelia Goes to the Ball were presented on a nationwide CBS radio pro- 
gram. 

The opera’s Italian premiere took place on April 4, 1938, at San Remo’s Municipal Casino’s Opera The- 
atre, and the work was later performed at La Scala on March 24, 1954. 

The La Scala production was recorded in Italian by Columbia Records (LP # FCX-335), with libretto in Ital- 
ian included (the recording was released on CD by both Testament Records # SBT-1179 and Urania Records # 
22-297). An Australian production was televised by ABC on May 11, 1966, and earlier adaptations had been 
shown on Italian and German television on the respective dates of January 9, 1957, and September 12, 1965. 

Five of Menotti’s operas were produced on Broadway: The Telephone and The Medium (on a double bill in 
1947), The Consul (1950), The Saint of Bleecker Street (1954), and Maria Golovin (1958). For their respective 
seasons, both The Consul and The Saint of Bleecker Street won the New York Drama Critics’ Circle Award 
for Best Musical and the Pulitzer Prize for Best Music. As noted, Barber’s Vanessa was produced at the Met in 
1958, for which Menotti wrote the libretto, and Menotti also wrote the libretto and music for the evergreen 
Christmas opera Amahl and the Night Visitors, which was first seen in 1951 when it was produced by NBC 
for television. 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL 


“THe New RODGERS AND HArT MusicAL Comepy” / “A New MusicAL Comeby”’ 


Theatre: Shubert Theatre 

Opening Date: May 11, 1938; Closing Date: February 25, 1939 

Performances: 338 

Book: Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart 

Lyrics: Lorenz Hart 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

Based on the play Angyalt vettem felesegul by John (Janos) Vaszary. 

Direction: Joshua Logan; Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman; Choreography: George Balanchine; Scenery: Jo 
Mielziner; Costumes: John Hambleton (costumes also designed by Mildred Manning, George Pons, Alice 
Halicka, Roman, and others); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Gene Salzer 

Cast: David Jones (Major Domo, Valet de Chambre, First Clerk), The Dunham Brothers (Two Guests), Hene 
Damur (Olga Madayn), Morton L. Stevens (General Lucash), Arthur Kent (Guest, Justice of Peace, Second 
Clerk), Charles Walters (Peter Mueller), Dennis King (Count Willy Palaffi], Vivienne Segal (Countess 
Peggy Palaffi), Audrey Christie (Anna Murphy), Vera Zorina (Angel), Mary Louise Quevli (Femme de 
Chambre, Lucinda), Ruth Urban (Modiste}, Janis Dremann (aka Janice Dremann, Janis Dremann Carter, 
Janice Carter, and Janis Carter) (First Vendeuse, Clarinda), Marcella Howard (Second Vendeuse, Philo- 
mena], Walter Slezak (Harry Mischka Szigetti), Katherine Stewart (Duchess of Holstein-Kuhhoff}, Bar- 
bara Towne (First Stenographer, Rosalina), Sylvia Stone (Second Stenographer, Seronella), Diana Gaylen 
(Arabella), Althea Elder (Florabella), Charles Laskey (Premier Danseur), Casper Reardon (Harpist); Ladies 
of the Ballet: Genevieve Cooke, Ronnie Cunningham, May Block, Marion Davison, Eleanor Fiata, Petra 
Gray, Ruth Haidt, Isabelle Kimpal, Nancy Knott, Evelyn Lafferty, Sonia Larina, Bobby Howell, Beatrice 
Lynn, Maria Monnig, Gedda Petry, Shirley F. Shaffer, Betty Jane Smith, Alma Wertley, Virginia Williams; 
Gentlemen of the Ballet: Milton Barnett, Edward Brinkmann, Boris Butleroff, Harold Haskin, Michael 
Mann, John Marshall, Jack Quinn, Nicolai Popov, Harold Taub, Nikolas Vasilieff 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Budapest and Paris. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Did You Ever Get Stung?” (Dennis King, Vivienne Segal, Charles Walters); “I Married an Angel” 
(Dennis King); “The Modiste” (Dennis King, Vera Zorina, Ruth Urban, Janis Dremann, Marcella Howard); 
“Honeymoon Ballet” (Vera Zorina, Dennis King, Charles Laskey, Corps de Ballet); “T’ll Tell the Man in 
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the Street” (Vivienne Segal, Walter Slazak); “How to Win Friends and Influence People” (Audrey Christie, 
Charles Walters, Ensemble); Finale (Dennis King, Vivienne Segal, Vera Zorina) 

Act Two: “Spring Is Here” (Dennis King, Vivienne Segal]; “Angel without Wings” (Vera Zorina, Marie Louise 
Quevli, Janis Dremann, Marcella Howard, Barbara Towne, Sylvia Stone, Diana Gaylen, Althea Elder); “A 
Twinkle in Your Eye” (Vivienne Segal); “I’ll Tell the Man in the Street” (reprise) (Walter Slezak); “I’m Ru- 
ined” (Dennis King, Walter Slezak, Vivienne Segal); “At the Roxy Music Hall” (Audrey Christie}; “Roxy 
Music Hall” (performed by the Company), Finale (Company) 


Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s down-to-earth fantasy I Married an Angel followed I’d Rather Be 
Right as their second hit musical of the season. The show played for almost 350 performances on Broadway, 
the national tour lasted almost a full year, and the memorable score offered romantic ballads (“I'll Tell the 
Man in the Street,” “Spring Is Here,” and the title song), wry comic numbers (“Did You Ever Get Stung?,” 
“How to Win Friends and Influence People,” and “A Twinkle in Your Eye”), and a rousing showstopper (the 
satiric “At the Roxy Music Hall,” which sardonically noted that whenever you go to the picture palace it’s 
always “the same old show”). 

In 1933, and with lyrics by Hart, music by Rodgers, and a scenario by another Hart (Moss), the work had 
originally been intended as a film musical that MGM had planned for Jeanette MacDonald. The following 
songs were written for the projected film: “Love Is Queen, Love Is King,” “Face the Facts,” “Tell Me I Know 
How to Love,” “Animated Objects,” “Why Have You Eyes?,” “I Married an Angel,” and “Bath and Dress- 
making Sequence.” The title song was used in the later stage production, and the “Bath and Dressmaking 
Sequence” was revised for Broadway as “The Modiste.” 

Due to lack of interest on the studio’s part, the film was never made, and as a result Rodgers and Hart 
asked Broadway producer Dwight Deere Wiman to purchase the property from MGM for a stage version. As a 
result, J Married an Angel was the third of five Rodgers and Hart musicals produced by Wiman (it fell between 
the earlier On Your Toes and Babes in Arms and the later Higher and Higher and By Jupiter). Ironically, in 
the early 1940s MGM eventually had to buy back the rights when they wanted to film the stage production 
as a vehicle for Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy. 

The fantasy centered on Count Willy Palaffi (Dennis King), who becomes disenchanted with women and 
decides that only a real angel is worth marrying. In true musical comedy fashion, an angel (Vera Zorina) ap- 
pears and he marries her. To his dismay, he quickly realizes she’s unlike other women because she’s too frank 
and truthful. But Willy’s sister the Countess Peggy Palaffi (Vivienne Segal) wises up the angel in the ways of 
the world, and soon Willy and the angel’s marriage becomes one that’s truly made in heaven. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said I Married an Angel was “one of the best musical comedies 
for many seasons” and Rodgers and Hart’s score “perch[ed] on the top shelf” of their “musical cabinet.” The 
“melodious phantasmagoria” was an “imaginative improvisation with a fully orchestrated score and an ex- 
traordinarily beautiful production.” It was an “original, fresh and beautiful piece of work,” George Balanchine 
had created “his most gorgeous ballet patterns” including a ballet and pantomime that “perfectly” captured 
“the enchantment of the story and costumes” that embellished it, and among the best numbers were “At the 
Roxy Music Hall” and “A Twinkle in Your Eye.” 

Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said the book, lyrics, music, choreography, and décor “worked together 
with a happy uniformity of spirit and a great deal of style” and he enjoyed the “pretty and charming” story 
and the “fresh” and “lovely” ballets. He especially liked the “strange moment” in the second act when the 
Roxy Music Hall parody “suddenly came right up out of hell” and proceeded “to play an abundant part in my 
dream life” because it was “as memorable in its eerie way” as “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” in On Your Toes. 

An unsigned review in Time noted that the musical had received raves from critics and audiences, and 
while it was “hardly as good as all that” the $125,000 production offered “silver tunes” by Rodgers (includ- 
ing “Spring Is Here” and the title song) and “several wardrobefuls of beautiful bright clothes.” And then out 
of nowhere late in the second act Budapest is tossed into the Danube and the show “hotchas” to Broadway 
for the Roxy Music Hall burlesque, a “slightly incongruous” moment that woke up “a drowsing show” with 
“black coffee.” 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said the “beautifully contrived” musical was produced in “capital 
taste” and provided an evening of “large delight.” Rodgers’s score was one of his “recent best,” the décor was 
“entirely admirable,” Zorina was “a real dance talent,” and Segal, Audrey Christie, and Walter Slezak were 
of “great assistance.” In his seasonal summary, he cited Balanchine as the best choreographer and what he 
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called the “snow ballet” was “the season’s most beautiful thing of its kind.” Further, Zorina was the season’s 
“most delightful newcomer to the musical and dancing stage.” 

During the tryout, the sequence “The Wedding” (for King, Zorina, Arthur Kent, Marie Louise Quevli, and 
David Jones) was performed in the third scene of the first act and preceded the title song. 

The lyrics for the songs (including the ones written for the unproduced film) are in the hardback collec- 
tion The Complete Lyrics of Lorenz Hart. The collection includes “I’m Ruined” (for King, Slezak, and Segal), 
which wasn’t listed in the program but which was performed before “At the Roxy Music Hall.” The collection 
also includes “Men from Milwaukee” (intended for King), which was apparently dropped during preproduc- 
tion. 

The score is well represented on various recordings. Original cast member Audrey Christie recorded “At 
the Roxy Music Hall” and “How to Win Friends and Influence People,” and the former song is included in 
the two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Met/Sony # MET-802-CD). The collection Rodgers and 
Hart Revisited Volume One (Painted Smiles Records CD # 116) also includes “At the Roxy Music Hall” (sung 
by Dorothy Loudon); the second volume (# PSCD-139) includes “Angel without Wings”; the fourth volume 
(# PSCD-126) offers a medley of “Did You Ever Get Stung?,” “A Twinkle in Your Eye,” and “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People”; and the fifth volume (# PSCD-140) includes two songs written for the projected 
1933 film version, “Tell Me I Know How to Love” and “Why Have You Eyes?” The Ultimate Rodgers # Hart 
Volume 2 (Pearl/Pavilion Records CD # GEM-0114) also includes Christie’s “At the Roxy Music Hall” and 
“How to Win Friends and Influence People”; the recording also offers four numbers sung by Nelson Eddy, 
“T’ll Tell the Man in the Street,” “Spring Is Here,” the title song, and “Little Work-a-Day World,” the latter a 
reworked version of “Did You Ever Get Stung?” (see below for information about the film). 

Contemporary recordings of the songs include “Did You Ever Get Stung?” and “A Twinkle in Your Eye” 
(Wynn Murray); “Spring Is Here” and “T’ll Tell the Man in the Street” (Leo Reisman and His Orchestra); and 
“IT Married an Angel” and “How to Win Friends and Influence People” (Larry Clinton and His Orchestra). 

In 1985, AEI Records (LP # AEI-1150 and CD # AEI-CD-002) released an album that pulled together both 
contemporary and later recordings of the score in order to constitute a reasonably complete original and studio 
cast album: a medley of songs by pianists Walter and Bowers serves as an overture (“T’ll Tell the Man in the 
Street,” “Did You Ever Get Stung?,” “A Twinkle in Your Eye,” “Spring Is Here,” and the title song); “Did You 
Ever Get Stung?” (Wynn Murray); “I Married an Angel” (Gordon MacRae}; “I'll Tell the Man in the Street” 
(Lucille Norman and MacRae); “How to Win Friends and Influence People” (Audrey Christie); “Spring Is 
Here” (Eve Symington); “Angel without Wings” (Norman); “A Twinkle in Your Eye” (Murray), “At the Roxy 
Music Hall” (Christie); Finale (MacRae, Norman, Ensemble). 

Note that “Spring Is Here” isn’t the song of the same title that Rodgers and Hart wrote as the title number 
for their 1929 Broadway musical Spring Is Here (the earlier song is also known as “Spring Is Here in Person,” 
and the more famous one from I Married an Angel asks the question, “Why doesn’t my heart go dancing?”). 

The 1942 MGM film version was directed by W. S. Van Dyke II (who about a month into filming was 
succeeded by Roy Del Ruth}, scripted by Anita Loos, and costumed by Motley. MacDonald and Eddy starred 
in their eighth and final pairing, and others in the cast were Edward Everett Horton, Binnie Barnes, Douglass 
Dumbrille, and Anne Jeffreys. Five songs were retained (“I’ll Tell the Man in the Street,” “Spring Is Here,” 
“A Twinkle in Your Eye,” the title song, and “Tira Lira La,” the latter a reworked version of “At the Roxy 
Music Hall”), some with revised lyrics by Bob (Robert) Wright and Chet (George) Forrest. The lyric of “Did 
You Ever Get Stung?” was rewritten by Wright and Forrest as “Little Work-a-Day World” and sung by Eddy, 
but the number was cut from the final release print (as noted above, Eddy recorded the song). The DVD was 
released by Warner Brothers Archive Collection. 

The film is one of the most vilified musicals of its era, but it contains delightful moments and follows 
the basic plot of the stage production (and the screenplay makes it clear that the angel lost her wings once 
her marriage to Willy was consummated). As mentioned, the directors were Van Dyke and Del Ruth (but 
only the former received screen credit), and someone introduced many touches reminiscent of the directorial 
style of Rouben Mamoulian. Parts of the film are slow and stuffy, but here and there the movie comes alive 
with surreal moments and clever musical staging. Further, all the songs are used as narrative, and there are 
expanded musical sequences that come across in the splendor of old-time Broadway. “A Twinkle in Your Eye” 
and “Tira Lira La” are particularly noteworthy. The former reflects the scene in the Broadway production 
when Peggy teaches the angel that she must become worldly wise in order to survive the ways of men and 
society, and Binnie Barnes and MacDonald are delightful as they go into an impromptu shimmy that morphs 
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into a jitterbug. It was nice to see the star cutting up for a change, and the spontaneous feel to the sequence 
brought to mind MacDonald’s early film musicals, including Rodgers and Hart’s gossamer Love Me Tonight 
(1932), which was directed by Mamoulian. 

“Tira Lira La” was a lavish production number for Willy’s birthday party, a complex sequence with princi- 
pals and one hundred or more extras, all in costume-ball dress, and staged to within an inch of its life. It was 
a reworking of “At the Roxy Music Hall” with a completely new lyric by Wright and Forrest, and it included 
an insinuating refrain throughout (which was apparently composed by Rodgers especially for the film), and 
the elegiac new melody with its touch of mysterioso was combined with the staccato rhythms of “At the 
Roxy Music Hall.” 

The song is a seduction piece for Willy’s girlfriends (played by Janis Carter, Mona Maris, and Inez Cooper) 
who try to woo him into marriage. They make a striking entrance at the party as they promenade down steps 
in traditional showgirl grandeur, and then they serenade Willy with a witty Wright and Forrest lyric (one 
of the glamour girls vows to stay home in an apron making jelly, and another knowingly observes that the 
apron’s got to come from Schiaparelli). The sequence expands to include two Betty Hutton-styled girlfriends 
(one played by Anne Jeffreys), which is followed by Eddy (here more animated than usual, especially in his 
understated reaction to the assertion by one flame that she possesses the pure innocence of maidenhood) and 
then by three black children (unbilled but officially listed in the cast roster as the “infanta”) who join in and 
conclude the song. 

The entire “Tira Lira La” sequence was presented with especially smart and knowing staging, and gave 
the illusion it could have been directly patterned from a Broadway production number. If the film could have 
sustained the inventiveness of its best musical numbers, the movie might have been a first-rate adaptation. 
But the musical sequences and the sometimes clever directorial touches make this a film worthy of rediscov- 
ery, and those moments in “Tira Lira La,” when Carter, Maris, and Cooper take charge with their cool beauty 
and show-biz know-how, are priceless. 

Note that Janis Carter appeared in both the stage and film productions of I Married an Angel, and par- 
ticipated in both the former’s “At the Roxy Music Hall” and the latter’s adaptation of the number (“Tira Lira 
La”). In the Broadway production, she was billed as Janis Dremann (earlier in the season, she was known as 
Janice Dremann when she appeared in Virginia); in DuBarry Was a Lady she was Janice Carter, and by the 
time of Panama Hattie (1940) she had adopted her final stage and film name of Janis Carter. For the stage 
production, “At the Roxy Music Hall” was sung by Audrey Christie, and then the song expanded into a full- 
blown production number that included the entire company (including Janis Dremann], and for the film Dre- 
mann/Carter was part of the “Tira Lira La” trio as the girl who vows to stay home and make jelly. 

A 1952 radio version starred Gordon MacRae and Lucille Norman, and a few of their vocals are part of the 
above-referenced AEI LP and CD release. 


THE TWO BOUQUETS 


“AN Operetta” / “A VICTORIAN OPERETTA”’ 


Theatre: Windsor Theatre 

Opening Date: May 31, 1938; Closing Date: July 16, 1938 

Performances: 55 

Book: Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon 

Lyrics: Mostly by Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon 

Music: For specific information, see list of musical numbers (the music was arranged and orchestrated by 
Ernest Irving). 

Direction: Marc Connelly; Producer: Marc Connelly (Bela Blau, Associate Producer); Choreography: Leslie 
French (Fandango Dance staged by Felicia Sorel); Scenery: Robert Barnhart (Allen Saalburg, Consultant 
on Victorian Décor}; Costumes: Raoul Pene duBois; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Macklin 
Marrow 

Cast: Marcy Wescott (Kate Gill), Patricia Morison (Laura Rivers}, Viola Roache (Mrs. Gill}, Leo G. Carroll (Mr. 
Gill), Leslie French (Edward Gill), Enid Markey (Amelia), Alfred Drake (Albert Porter), Winston O’Keefe 
(Julian Bromley), Jane Archer (Flora Grantley), Joan Wetmore (Bella Manchester), Gabrielle Brune (Patty 
Moss}, Robert Chisholm (George); Guests, Thespians, and Regatteers: The Misses Jane Archer, Helen Car- 
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roll, Elsie Eyre, Harriette Henning, Doris Moore, Ronnie Raymond, Margaret Stewart, Erika Zaranova; 
The Messrs. Robert Arnold, James Burrell, Burr Crandall, Sanders Draper, Tony Kraber, Robert Roun- 
seville, Tom Scott, John Tyers 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during 1875 in Twickenham, England. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Fly Forth, O Gentle Dove” (music by Pinsuti) (Marcy Wescott); “The Course of Nature” (music 
by A. Scott Gatty; song previously known as “Voices of the Past’) (Leo G. Carroll); “Albert Porter” (com- 
poser unknown; song previously known as “Bobby Shafto”) (Patricia Morison); “A Little Champagne for 
Papa” (composer unknown; song previously known as “The Bells They Are Ringing for Sarah”) (Leslie 
French, Marcy Wescott, Patricia Morison); “A Health to Dear Mama” (composer unknown; song previ- 
ously known as “Schneider, How You Was”) (Leo G. Carroll, Marcy Wescott, Patricia Morison, Leslie 
French); “Varsovienne” (composer unknown) (Ensemble); “The Bashful Lover” (composer unknown) 
(Alfred Drake}; “Ah, How Capricious” (music by Henry Fairlamb; song previously known as “Oh, Gentle 
Maiden”) (Winston O’Keefe); “The White and the Pink” (music by Planquette; song previously known as 
“Heave Ho!” from Paul Jones) (Leslie French); “The Man You Love” (music by Herold; song previously 
known as “Dans la prairie” from Le pre aux clercs) (Patricia Morison, Marcy Wescott}; “Dearest Miss 
Flo” (composer unknown; song previously known as “All Around the Ring”) (Leslie French, Jane Archer); 
“Dearest Miss Flo” (reprise) (Leslie French, Joan Wetmore), “Polka” (Principals, Ensemble); “Galop” (Prin- 
cipals, Ensemble); “Recitative” (Viola Roache); Finale (Principals, Ensemble} 

Act Two: “Juanita” (music by Mrs. Norton) (Marcy Wescott, Patricia Morison, Ensemble); “Sweet Blossoms” 
(music by Paladilhe; song previously known as “Petits enfants”) (Patricia Morison, Marcy Wescott); 
“Young Girls and Young Men” (music by Paladilhe) (Viola Roache); “Kissing” (Recitative) (Alfred Drake), 
“ll Tell Papa” (music by Guglielmo; song previously known as “Lover and the Bird”) (Marcy Wescott, 
Patricia Morison); “Git on de Boat, Chillun” (an old spiritual) (Gabrielle Brune, Robert Chisholm, Men); 
“She Did the Fandango” (composer unknown; an old burlesque song) (Robert Chisholm, Gabrielle Brune, 
Men); “I Wish I Was in Texas” (music by Paladilhe; song previously known as “Mandolinata”) (Leo G. 
Carroll): “Pretty Patty Moss” (music by Nordendorff; song previously known as “Mozzer Bought a Baby”) 
(Gabrielle Brune); “Yes or No” (music by Jacques Offenbach) (Alfred Drake, Winston O'Keefe, Leo G. Car- 
roll, Marcy Wescott, Patricia Morison, Gabrielle Brune, Men); “Dearest Miss Bell” (composer unknown) 
(Leslie French); Finale (Principals, Men) 

Act Three: “Oh, the Regatta” (music by Charles Gounod; song previously known as “Far From His Moun- 
tains”) (Ensemble), “Toddy’s the Drink for Me” (composer unknown, an old Irish song) (Robert Chisholm); 
“Oh, the Regatta” (reprise) (Ensemble); “When I Was but a Bounding Boy” (traditional English song) (Leo 
G. Carroll); “Against the Stream” (composer unknown) (Alfred Drake, Winston O’Keefe)}; “How Can We 
Bring the Old Folk Round?” (music by Henry Smart) (Alfred Drake, Leslie French, Gabrielle Brune, Win- 
ston O’Keefe); “Rain Chorus” (music by Jacques Offenbach; song previously known as “Kis Kis” from 
Barbe Bleue) (Ensemble); “What Can I Do?” (music by Samuel Love; song previously known as “What 
Will You Do, Love?”) (Winston O’Keefe, Alfred Drake, Marcy Wescott, Patricia Morison); “Her Lily-White 
Hand” (music by Herold; an air from Le Pre aux Clercs) (Winston O'Keefe, Alfred Drake, Leo G. Carroll); 
Finale: “The Fireworks” (music by Planquette; song previously known as “Heave Ho!” from Paul Jones; 
this song uses the same music as “The White and the Pink,” above) (Principals, Ensemble] 


Sister and brother Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon’s London operetta The Two Bouquets was an endearing 
Victorian piffle about Kate Gill and Laura Rivers (respectively played by Marcy Wescott and Patricia Morison}, 
two young women who receive each other’s dance bouquets by mistake. The flowers were sent by Albert 
Porter and Julian Bromley (Alfred Drake and Winston O'Keefe}, and the floral mix-up causes momentary ro- 
mantic complications. But the reader can rest assured that all ends well when the mistake is corrected and 
the two pairs of lovers are united. 

For authentic flavoring, the score was adapted from the music of various Victorian composers (Ernest Irving 
arranged and orchestrated the music). The program stated that the Farjeons wrote “most” of the lyrics, and 
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noted that “Juanita” and “I Wish I Was in Texas” were “among the few exceptions.” Early programs didn’t 
credit any composers, but later ones did, with a notation that because of “enthusiastic inquiries” the programs 
now cited the musical sources. 

In his opening night review, Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times reported that the program ignored 
the names of the composers and apparently assumed that the audience members were “musicologists.” But he 
nonetheless enjoyed the “impish little fable,” liked the performers’ “sly” and “ingratiating sense of humor,” 
and said the “dainty period piece” was just the thing for those “who are not deranged by swing-band orgies.” 
In an article for the Times, the show’s producer Marc Connelly reminded readers that the operetta’s orchestra 
was comprised mostly of concert musicians (including two from the New York Philharmonic}, a fact he was 
“happy to communicate to those who enjoy a respite from swing.” 

Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker found the evening “quaint, innocent, and charming” with a delightful 
score and décor and costumes that were “pretty and appropriate without being too coy”; an unsigned review 
in Time said the “genteel” operetta was “smartly paced, lightly keyed, [and] freshly mounted” with “mock 
and merry-andrew” lyrics and a certain “light-as-thistledown charm” with “a snows-of-yesteryear nostalgia”; 
and George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said the musical lacked charm, nostalgia, and humor and because it 
contained “nothing in the least emotionally exciting” he longed for I Married an Angel or perhaps a show 
with Ed Wynn. 

During the run, the song “The Youth Who Sows” (composer unknown; song previously known as “My 
Heart Is Like a Silent Lute”) was added to the second act as a duet for the characters Edward and Laura (Leslie 
French and Patricia Morison). 

The script of The Two Bouquets was published in paperback in an undated edition by Samuel French 
(London) and includes “The Youth Who Sows.” There have been two television versions of the operetta (in 
1947 and 1953, both produced by the BBC). 

The original British production opened on August 13, 1936, at the Ambassadors Theatre and played for 
301 showings, and a later West End revival opened in 1953 and ran for more than 200 performances. 

A decade after their first teaming in The Two Bouquets, Drake and Morison created the roles of Fred Gra- 
ham/Petruchio and Lilli Vanessi/Kate in Kiss Me, Kate, and one early scene in that musical wasn’t kidding all 
that much when Lilli remarks that she and Fred once appeared in a “little British makeshift operetta” (Fred 
says he was understudy to the lead, but Lilli informs him they were both in the chorus). 


SALUTE TO SPRING 


“A New AmMerICAN OPERETTA”’ 


The musical was presented on July 12, 1937, at the Municipal Opera’s Municipal Open Air Theatre (otherwise 
known as The MUNY) in St. Louis, Missouri, and permanently closed there on July 18. 

Book and Lyrics: Earle Crooker 

Music: Frederick Loewe 

Direction: Zeke Colvan; Producer: The Municipal Opera’s Municipal Theatre Association (Henry W. Kiel, 
President) (produced under the personal direction of Richard Berger, Productions Manager); Choreography: 
Theodor Adolphus and Al White Jr.; Scenery: Raymond Sovey; Costumes: Brooks Costume Company; 
Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: George Hirst 

Cast: Bernice Claire (Elinore Rogers), Olive Olsen (Bessie Fain), Guy Robertson (Allen Phillips), John Sheehan 
(“All the Arts” Anderson}, Ruth Urban (Mrs. Rooney), Helen Raymond (Mrs. Curtis Barrington), Lew 
Parker (Robert), Earl MacVeigh (Bruce Carter), Virgil Tramelli (George), Gus Howard (Mr. Porter), Detmar 
Poppen (The Sheriff), Annamary Dickey (Spinster), Phil Porterfield (Hal Brown), Harry Thompson (Bell 
Boy), Harold Stark (Chauffeur), Erika Zaranova (Tourist), Jeanne Gustavison (Tourist); Dancers: Harris, 
Claire, and Shannon, Emil Wachter, Phil Farley; Albert Shaw (Claude); Ladies—Dancers: Marjorie Am- 
mon, Catherine Birk, Iva Lee Cook, Mary Louise Crowe, Aurelia Drehkoff, Arline Fabian, Jane Finnegan, 
Jane Fox, Georgianna Grant, Maxine Gloeckner, Jeanne M. Hempel, Jean Hess, Nesta Johnson, Margaret 
Lieber, Marguerite Maze, Ruth McGuire, Martha Miller, Jane Miller, Ruth Page, Murnai Pins, Murifran- 
ces Rosenstein, Betty Sandler, Willadean Sparks, Jean Whisennand, Frances Winkelmeier; Ladies—Sing- 
ers: Margaret Albin, Jeanne Archibald, Geraldine Botkin, Cecily Carr, Vivan (probably Vivian) Chandler, 
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Irma Clare, Aline Daly, Helen Dooley, Vera Federow, Katherine Ganley, Davie Gladstone, Grace Good- 
ing, Jeanne Gustavison, Virginia Marie Hailer, Carol Jett, Jacqueline Jones, Melba Keehner, Lillian Keltie, 
Mary Grace Leddy, Anita Love, Loretta Martin, Eugenia Milde, Julia Pieper, Lauramae Pippin, Dorothy 
Rinke, Mildred Sears, Virginia Speak, Virginia Stanford, Helen Sullivan, Vilan Tully; Gentlemen—Danc- 
ers: Bob Josias, Russell Mulherin, John Parlow, Clarence Reed, Frank Thompson, Vincent Vernon, Ken- 
neth A. Weaver, Willis Wylie, Newcomb Rice, Mark Schlude; Gentlemen—Singers: Ben Basone, Jerry 
Bauer, Elliott Beeman, Michael Bilgere, Robert Brennan, Dryden Carver, Ephrem A. Clark, William Davis, 
Harry Doelling, Rex Drake, William Garner, Dudley Harder, Claud Kahmann, Charles Kanter, Curtis L. 
Nations, Frank Riley, Earl Scholl, Era Schmutzler, Joseph Sischka, David Kist Smith, Harold Stark, Virgil 
Tramelli, Emil Wachter, William Wahlert, Edward Werner Jr., Jerry Whittington 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City and in the country. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Hurdy-Gurdy” (Guy Robertson); “Another Lovely April Day” (Olive Olsen, Ensemble); “One 
Robin” (aka “One Robin Doesn’t Make a Spring”) (Bernice Claire); “Extraordinary” (Guy Robertson, En- 
semble, Dancers); “A Waltz Was Born in Vienna” (Bernice Claire, Guy Robertson, Ensemble, Dancers); 
Specialty (Harris, Claire, and Shannon); “A Very Charming Spot” (Ensemble); “Life Is Tough” (John Shee- 
han, Workmen); “Time Off for Love” (Olive Olsen, Ensemble); “Rhumba” (Dancers); Specialty (Harris, 
Claire, and Shannon); “Somehow” (Bernice Claire, Guy Robertson, Dancers); Finale (Company) 

Act Two: “High Pressure” (Company); “Love Is Love” (Guy Robertson, Bernice Claire, Ensemble}; “Law Is 
Law” (Detmar Poppen, Vigilantes); “Somehow” (reprise) (Guy Robertson}; “Another Lovely April Day” 
(reprise) (Olive Olsen, Ensemble); “Salute to Spring” (Olive Olsen, Quartet, Dancers); Finale (Company) 


Salute to Spring is noteworthy because it was the first book musical composed by Frederick Loewe (the 
book and lyrics were by Earle Crooker). The first song by Loewe to be heard on Broadway was “Love Tiptoed 
through My Heart” (lyric by Irene Alexander), which was sung by Dennis King in the 1935 comedy Petticoat 
Fever. The following year Loewe and Crooker contributed “A Waltz Was Born in Vienna” to the short-lived 
revue The Illustrators’ Show, and while Salute to Spring didn’t get beyond St. Louis, their next musical 
Great Lady (with book and lyrics by both Crooker and Lowell Brentano) played on Broadway in 1938 for 
twenty performances. In late 1942, Loewe first teamed up with Alan Jay Lerner for Life of the Party, a com- 
pletely revamped version of the musical Patricia, which had closed during its pre-Broadway tryout during the 
1941-1942 season. The revised Life of the Party had new lyrics by Crooker, new music by Loewe, and a new 
book by Lerner. A year later during the fall of 1943, the Lerner and Loewe partnership began in earnest with 
What’s Up, for which Lerner wrote both book and lyrics and Loewe the score. 

With the title Salute to Spring, the musical might well be mistaken for a revue. But the show was a book 
musical about Greenwich Village artists and patrons of the arts. The story focused on painter Elinore Rogers 
(Bernice Claire) and poet Allen Phillips (Guy Robertson) who meet at an artists’ street fair in Washington 
Square. They and other artists are invited by society dowager Mrs. Barrington (Helen Raymond) to spend 
time at her country home, which she plans to turn into an art colony. Although her husband disapproves of 
the venture and stops her credit, Mrs. Barrington encourages the artists to turn the camp into a tourist stop 
which features art and music. The venture doesn’t pan out, and meanwhile we discover Elinore isn’t really a 
painter at all and has been tricked by her brother Robert (Lew Parker) into selling paintings that turn out to 
be stolen. And Allen only pretended to be a writer in order to impress Elinore. At any rate, Allen sets things 
aright in regard to the stolen paintings, and a year later Mrs. Barrington plays cupid and ensures that Elinore 
and Allen meet again for a romantic reunion. 

Loewe and Crooker interpolated “A Waltz Was Born in Vienna” into the score, and when they collabo- 
rated on Life of the Party they borrowed two songs from Salute to Spring, “One Robin Doesn’t Make a Spring” 
and “Somehow.” 

Variety liked Salute to Spring and predicted that once “a few wrinkles” were ironed out and a few num- 
bers were eliminated in order “to speed up the tempo,” the show would be ready for Broadway. And Frank B. 
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Joerling in Billboard said the show was “destined to be a hit.” The New York Times reported that the musical 
marked the fifth time a world premiere had been given at the MUNY, that 9,700 audience members attended 
the opening, and that Loewe and Crooker made “brief speeches” before the performance and then appeared 
on stage after the final curtain. The Times stated that the critics “praised” the new work and that the cre- 
ators hoped to see the production mounted on Broadway during the fall. But a later article in the newspaper 
reported that coproducer Richard Berger said there were no plans to take the musical to New York. 


EV) 


1938-1939 Season 


YOU NEVER KNOW 


“Cote Porter’s New Musicav” 


Theatre: Winter Garden Theatre 

Opening Date: September 21, 1938; Closing Date: November 26, 1938 

Performances: 78 

Book: Rowland Leigh 

Lyrics: Cole Porter; additional lyrics by Rowland Leigh and others (for specific information, see list of musi- 
cal numbers) 

Music: Cole Porter; additional music by Robert Katscher and others (for specific information, see list of musi- 
cal numbers) 
Based on the play Kleine Komodie by Siegfried Geyer (as Candle Light, the 1929 English adaptation was by 
P. G. Wodehouse) and its 1937 musical version Bei Kerzenlicht by Karl Farkas and Robert Katscher. 
Direction: Rowland Leigh; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert in association with John Shubert; Choreography: 
Robert Alton; Scenery: Albert Johnson and Watson Barratt; Costumes: Charles LeMaire, Jenkins Gowns, 
Inc., Wilma Gowns, Inc., Veronica Stage Costumes, Inc., and Brooks Costumes, Inc.; Lighting: Uncred- 
ited; Musical Direction: John McManus 

Cast: Clifton Webb (Gaston), Rex O’Malley (Baron Ferdinand de Romer), Eddie Gale (Chauffer), Toby Wing 
(Ida Courtney), Lupe Vélez (Maria), Charles Kemper (Henri Baltin), Libby Holman (Mme. Baltin [Jeanne 
Montaigne]), Roger Stearns (Headwaiter), Wesley Bender (Louis), Dan Harden (Geoffrey), Truman (earlier, 
Trueman} Gaige (General Carruthers), Ray Dennis (Comptroller); The Debonairs: Edwin Gale, Buddy 
Hertelle, Harold Murray, Paul Pierce, Harold Voeth, Jack Voeth; Specialty Dancers: Paul and Grace Hart- 
man, June Preisser,; Showgirls: Cynthia Cavanaugh, Dorothy Compton, Jacqueline Dahlia, Virginia Daly, 
Natasha Dana, Barbara Elliott, Tilde Getze, Chris Gustafson, Billie Hill, Helen Hudson, Alice McWhorter, 
Mildred Riley, Lee Stephenson, Arlene Stone, Ellen Taylor; Dancers: Joanna Allen, Helen Bennett, Marion 
Broske, Mary Ann Carr, Louise De Forrest, Enes Early, Helen Ecklund, Grace Gillern, Irene Kelly, Edith 
Lambot, Mary Ann O’Brien, Mildred Ramey; Boys: Wesley Bender, Gus Schirmer Jr., Ray Dennis, Robert 
Smith, Jack Richards 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Paris. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: Unless otherwise noted, all lyrics and music by Cole Porter. 


Act One: “I Am Gaston” (aka “The Prologue”) (Clifton Webb); “Au revoir, Cher Baron” (Ensemble); “By 
Candlelight” (lyric by Rowland Leigh, music by Robert Katscher) (Clifton Webb, Rex O’Malley); “Maria” 
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(Clifton Webb), “Maria” (reprise) (danced by Clifton Webb, Jean Moorhead, Ensemble); “You Never Know” 
(Libby Holman); “Ladies’ Room” (lyric by Edwin Gilbert, music by Alex Fogarty) (The Debonairs, En- 
semble); “What Is That Tune?” (Libby Holman); “For No Rhyme or Reason” (Toby Wing, Charles Kemper, 
The Debonairs, Ensemble; danced by Paul and Grace Hartman); “(From) Alpha to Omega” (Clifton Webb, 
Lupe Vélez); “By Candlelight” (reprise) (Clifton Webb, Lupe Vélez); “Don’t Let It Get You Down” (Harold 
Murray, June Preisser, The Debonairs, Ensemble); “What Shall I Do?” (lyric by Cole Porter and Rowland 
Leigh [see below]) (Lupe Vélez) 

Act Two: “Let’s Put It to Music” (lyric by Edwin Gilbert, music by Alex Fogarty) (June Preisser, Dan Harden, 
Paul and Grace Hartman, Ensemble}; “At Long Last Love” (Clifton Webb); “Take Yourself a Trip” (lyric by 
Edwin Gilbert, music by Alex Fogarty) (Ensemble); “Yes, Yes, Yes” (Toby Wing, Ensemble}; “Gendarme” 
(lyric by Rowland Leigh, music by Robert Katscher]) (danced by The Debonairs]; “No” (lyric and music 
by Dana Suesse) (Libby Holman, Clifton Webb); “Good Evening, Princesse” (Clifton Webb, Lupe Vélez); 
Finale (Company) 


Cole Porter’s You Never Know was based on the German play Kleine Komodie by Siegfried Geyer. As 
Candle Light (aka Candle-Light), the English adaptation by P. G. Wodehouse opened on September 30, 1929, 
at the Empire Theatre for 128 performances and starred Gertrude Lawrence and Leslie Howard. The play was 
filmed by Universal Pictures in 1933 as By Candlelight and starred Paul Lukas and Elissa Landi. Bei Kerzen- 
licht was a musical version of Geyer’s play, and it opened on April 30, 1937, at the Deutsche Volkstheatre in 
Vienna with script and lyrics by Karl Farkas and music by Robert Katscher. The book of the Broadway version 
was written by Rowland Leigh, who also directed the production and contributed a few lyrics. The musical 
included three interpolations by lyricist Edwin Gilbert and composer Alex Fogerty (“Ladies’ Room,” “Let’s 
Put It to Music,” and “Take Yourself a Trip”), one interpolation by Dana Suesse (“No”), and two songs by 
Katscher that were retained from his original score (“By Candlelight” and “Gendarme”). The program for the 
Broadway version credited Geyer, Farkas, and Katscher for the source material. 

The musical was one of those Continental farces so beloved during the era, although perhaps the genre 
was beginning to wear out its welcome. Between the Devil didn’t do well, and You Never Know was one of 
Porter’s shortest-running shows and managed just ten weeks on Broadway. The action takes place in Paris 
during a period of twenty-four hours, and depicts the would-be sly and merry shenanigans that result when 
manservant Gaston (Clifton Webb) and his master Baron Ferdinand de Romer (Rex O’Malley) switch identi- 
ties. By masquerading as the Baron, Gaston hopes to impress the elegant Maria (Lupe Velez). But she too is 
an impostor, and in reality is a chambermaid to Mme. Baltin (Libby Holman), who is the object of the real 
Baron’s affections. 

The critics were unimpressed, and audiences apathetic. However, Porter’s score yielded a number of gems, 
including the musical’s best known song “At Long Last Love,” which later served as the title of Peter Bogda- 
novich’s ambitious but flawed 1975 film musical, which attempted to capture the flavor of 1930s farce. Other 
memorable songs from the show are “(From) Alpha to Omega” and “For No Rhyme or Reason.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said only Clifton Webb and the dancers Paul and Grace Hart- 
man gave You Never Know “the look and sound of stage entertainment.” Otherwise, the title was “grimly 
prophetic” because “you never know how these rummage sales are going to turn out in the theatre.” Atkinson 
singled out “At Long Last Love” (which was “expertly” sung by Webb} and “(From) Alpha to Omega” (“gay 
and clever”), and suggested, as Mark Twain once remarked about classical music, that Porter’s songs might 
“be better than they sound.” Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said it was “sad to see so many handsome and 
talented people wandering helplessly around a stage,” and he noted that Porter’s score “only occasionally” 
suggested his “intricate and fascinating talent.” 

An unsigned review in Time stated that the show offered “first-rate entertainers doing their best with an 
unentertaining book” that was “hackneyed” and had a “highly complicated plot.” But Webb’s “suave” act- 
ing, Holman’s “husky hooting,” Vélez’s “carnival spirits,” and Porter’s score were all as “good as ever,” and 
the critic singled out “(From) Alpha to Omega.” George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said everyone connected 
with You Never Know, from Porter and Webb down to “general dish and bottle washers” had “tried to make 
something” of the musical and all had been “brilliantly, nay dazzlingly, unsuccessful.” He noted that most 
of them had done “their level best to clear out of the mess before it reached New York” because the entire 
evening lacked even “a faint ounce of imagination, originality, attractiveness, or humor.” Nathan mentioned 
that the curtain got stuck midway through the first act, something the first-nighters could relate to because 
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thirty minutes earlier “they had experienced a similar misfortune.” At the end of the season, he said You 
Never Know and Great Lady were tied as the two worst musicals of the Broadway season. 

The musical underwent a prolonged and agonizing tryout that included both an overhaul of the script, 
the constant deletion and addition of songs, and the loss of several cast members. And along the way Watson 
Barratt joined the production as one of the show’s two set designers. A few months before the first tryout 
performance, Porter suffered serious injuries during a horseback-riding accident and was understandably un- 
able to devote the necessary time to work on the score. As a result, the production included six songs by 
other lyricists and composers, and by the time You Never Know was deemed ready for Broadway, Porter was 
apparently tired of the show and instead concentrated on Leave It to Me!, which was a few weeks away from 
its Broadway tryout, which took place in New Haven on October 13. 

There were actually two tryout periods for You Never Know. About six months before the Broadway 
opening, the world premiere took place on March 3, 1938, at the Shubert Theatre in New Haven, and the tour 
ended after its engagement at the Erlanger Theatre in Buffalo, where it opened in late May (the three-month 
tryout played in eleven cities). After a summer hiatus, the musical played a brief tryout at the Bushnell Audi- 
torium in Hartford, Connecticut, where it opened on September 16, a few days before the Broadway opening. 

Songs dropped during the tryout were “T’ll Black His Eyes,” “I’m Yours,” “The Waiters” (aka “What a 
Priceless Pleasure”), “(Just) One Step Ahead of Love,” and “Ha, Ha, Ha.” “It’s No Laughing Matter” was 
dropped in preproduction, and it’s unclear if “I’m Back in Circulation” and “I’m Going in for Love” were 
heard during the tryout or were dropped in preproduction. Note that Porter’s “By Candlelight” wasn’t used 
in the musical, but Robert Katscher’s song with the same title was included in the score. Porter also wrote 
two different versions of both “I’m Yours” and the title song. One version of the former was heard during 
the tryout but was dropped prior to Broadway, and one version of the title song was heard in the New York 
production. 

The Complete Lyrics of Cole Porter notes that Rowland Leigh is often credited with the lyric for “What 
Shall I Do?,” which was sung by Lupe Vélez. But Porter’s notes and sketches clearly show that the lyric is by 
Porter. Kimball mentions that during the number Vélez impersonated a few of the era’s celebrities (such as 
Katharine Hepburn and Marlene Dietrich), and he suggests that perhaps Leigh wrote special material for the 
part of the song which included the impersonations. 

The New Haven program included the deleted number “The Café Society Set” for dancer April and the 
ensemble, and the later Philadelphia program listed “Café Society” for April, the ensemble, and The Debo- 
nairs. Complete Lyrics includes the song “Café Society Carries On” which had been intended for Bert Lahr in 
Porter’s 1944 revue Seven Lively Arts. The number includes topical references to shortages caused by the war 
(such as gasoline, Beluga caviar, and vodka), and perhaps part of this song number was in one way or another 
inspired by “The Café Society Set”/“Café Society” heard during the tryout of You Never Know. On the other 
hand, the “Café Society” numbers from You Never Know might have been dance sequences without lyrics. 

Because many characters were eliminated during the tryout, a number of cast members weren’t part of the 
show once it reached New York, and these included April, Catherine Crawford, George Dobbs, Kay Duncan, 
Helena Glenn, Peter Garey, Delma Byron, Lloyd Staples, and Sunny Simpson. April in fact had signed on for 
Leave It to Me!, and so for the New York opening of You Never Know she was succeeded by June Preisser 
(when Preisser left the show soon after the Broadway premiere, she in turn was succeeded by Jean Moorhead). 

The collection Life’s a Funny Present (Rialto Records CD # SLRR-9306} includes the cut song “(Just) One 
Step Ahead of Love.” Cole Porter Revisited Volume I (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-121) includes the 
cut song “I’m Back in Circulation,” Volume IV (CD # PSCD-117) includes one of the two versions of “I’m 
Yours,” and Volume V (CD # PSCD-122) includes “What Is That Tune?” The cast album of the 1965 Off- 
Broadway revue The Decline and Fall of the Entire World as Seen through the Eyes of Cole Porter (Painted 
Smiles # PSCD-124) includes “What Shall I Do?” And Cole Porter: Overtures and Ballet Music (EMI Classics 
Records CD # CDC-7-54300-2) is conducted by John McGlinn and includes the musical’s overture (which fea- 
tures “|From] Alpha to Omega,” “At Long Last Love,” “You Never Know,” and “For No Rhyme or Reason”). 

A revised version of the musical was presented Off Broadway at the Eastside Playhouse on March 12, 
1973, for eight performances. It included six songs from the original production (“Maria,” “[From] Alpha to 
Omega,” “What Shall I Do?,” “For No Rhyme or Reason,” “At Long Last Love,” and the title song); two songs 
cut prior to the original Broadway opening (“I’m Going in for Love” and “I’m Back in Circulation”); Porter’s 
(not Katscher’s) title song; and four interpolations from other Porter musicals. The revival was recorded as a 
private souvenir of the production, and was later released by Blue Pear Records (LP # BP-1015). 
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A 1991 revival at the Pasadena Playhouse was adapted by Paul Lazarus, and it’s now the official acting 
edition of the musical (the Lazarus version had earlier been presented at Goodspeed Opera House during the 
period April 17-June 28, 1985). This adaptation includes six songs from the original Broadway production (the 
title song, “Maria,” “[From] Alpha to Omega,” “What Shall I Do?,” “What Is That Tune?,” and “At Long Last 
Love”); Porter’s version of “By Candlelight”; two songs cut prior to the original Broadway opening (“I’m Going 
in for Love” and “I’m Back in Circulation”); and four interpolations from other Porter musicals. 

The script of the Lazarus adaptation was published in paperback by Samuel French in a revised edition 
in 2001. A cast album of this version was recorded by Fynsworth Alley Records (CD # 302-062-108-2) and is 
based on the 1991 Pasadena production. David Garrison, Harry Groener, Donna McKechnie, and Angela Teek 
reprise their roles from that production, and for the recording Kristin Chenoweth is heard in the role of Maria. 
Except for “Maria,” the recording includes all the above-mentioned songs listed in the script. 

And a hymn to him might be in order for Clifton Webb, who appeared in over a dozen Broadway musicals 
as a dancer, singer, and actor, of which You Never Know was his final one. Today he’s most remembered for 
his waspish movie roles, such as the venomous Waldo Lydecker in the classic noir mystery Laura (1944) and 
the curmudgeonly babysitter Mr. Belvedere in a series of successful comedies where he puts children in their 
place. 

Webb appeared in original productions of musicals by Porter (including 1916’s See America First, Porter's 
first full-length Broadway score), Jerome Kern, Richard Rodgers, George Gershwin, Arthur Schwartz, Irving 
Berlin, and Sigmund Romberg, and, in solos, duets, and production numbers, he introduced an impressive ar- 
ray of show songs. Many have become evergreens: Kern’s “Two Little Blue Birds” from Sunny, 1925; Rodgers’s 
“Try Again Tomorrow” from She’s My Baby, 1928; Gershwin’s “I’ve Got a Crush on You,” “K-ra-zy for You,” 
and “What Causes That?” from Treasure Girl, 1928; Schwartz’s “I Guess I’ll Have to Change My Plan” from 
The Little Show, 1929, Schwartz's “Right at the Start of It” from Three’s a Crowd, 1930; Schwartz's “Loui- 
siana Hayride” and “A Rainy Day” from Flying Colors, 1932 (this revue also introduced “Alone Together,” 
sung by Jean Sargent and danced by Webb and Tamara Geva); Berlin’s “Easter Parade,” “How’s Chances?,” 
and “Not for All the Rice in China” from As Thousands Cheer, 1933; and of course “At Long Last Love” 
and “(From) Alpha to Omega” from You Never Know. Webb also appeared in Town Topics (1915) and Listen 
Lester (1918), two musicals by Harold Orlob, who much later wrote the book, lyrics, and music for Hairpin 
Harmony (1943), a three-performance bomb regarded as one of the most inept musicals in Broadway history. 
If all this weren’t enough, Webb was the star of the original Broadway productions of Noel Coward's Blithe 
Spirit (1941) and Present Laughter (1946), and was twice nominated for the Academy Award, for his support- 
ing performances in Laura and The Razor’s Edge (1946). 


HELLZAPOPPIN 


“DESIGNED FOR LAUGHING” / “THE SCREAMLINED REVUE” / “HILARIOUS MusicAL Revue” / “THE LAUGH SENSATION OF 
THIS GENERATION” 


Theatre: 46th Street Theatre (during run, the revue transferred to the Winter Garden Theatre and then to the 
Majestic Theatre} 

Opening Date: September 22, 1938; Closing Date: December 17, 1941 

Performances: 1,404 

Sketches: Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson; additional dialogue and business by Tom McKnight 

Lyrics: Mostly by Charles Tobias 

Music: Mostly by Sammy Fain 

Direction: Edward Duryea Dowling; Producers: Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson, and The Messrs. Shubert; Scen- 
ery: Uncredited; Costumes: Veronica and Mahieu; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Harold Stern 
(Edward A. Hunt, Associate Conductor) 

Cast: Ole Olsen, Chic Johnson, Dewey Barto and George Mann, The Radio Rogues (Jimmy aka James Hol- 
lywood, Eddie Bartell, and Sidney Chatton), Hal Sherman, Ray Kinney and The Aloha Maids (Napua [aka 
Jennie Woodd], Leiommi, and Mauana), Bettymae and Beverly Crane, The Charioteers (William Williams, 
Edward Jackson, Ira Williams, Jimmy Sherman, and Howard Daniels), Theo Hardeen, Walter Nilsson, The 
Starlings (Cyrel Roodney and June Winters), The Reed Sisters (Bonnie Reed, Sidney Dean, and Mel Reed}, 
Shirley Wayne, Stormy Bergh and Happy Moore, Roberta and Ray, Billy Adams, Sidney Gibson, Bobby 
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Barry, J. C. Olsen, Henry Howe, Dorothy Thomas, Catherine Johnson, Mary Sutherland, John Callahan, 
Dippy Diers, Joe Wong, Whitey’s Steppers; Ensemble: The Misses Phyllis McBride, Helen Felix, Claire 
Kaktin, Evelyn Deffon, Mary Barth, Dorothy Thomas, Helene Ecklund, Virginia Collins, Sally Bond, Ev- 
elyn Albright, Kay Wilson, Margaret Bacon, Dawn Greenwood, Blanche Poston, Elaine Caruso, Naomi 
Libby, Madeline O’Hara, Karl Lynn, Phyllis Lake, Evelyn Laurie, Jean Beryl, Regina Lewis, Marjorie Con- 
rad, Renee Havel, Margie Young; The Messrs. Adolph Gudel, William Chandler, Philip Johnson, George 
Miller, Fuzzy Lentz, Frank Sheppard, Ned Coupland 
The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Hellz-a-Poppin” (lyric by Charles Tobias, music by Sammy Fain) (Ensemble); “Trans-Continental” 
(Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson); “Fuddle Dee Duddle” (lyric by Charles Tobias, music by Sammy Fain) (Bon- 
nie and Mel Reed; danced by Bettymae and Beverly Crane and Ensemble); “A Bedtime Story” (Ole Olsen, 
Chic Johnson); “Holmes and Hawkshaw” (Inspector Guiness: Ole Olsen; Inspector Hennessey: Chic John- 
son; Maid: Mel Reed; Mrs. Ifingprattle: Dorothy Thomas; Mr. Ifingprattle: Eddie Bartell; Gangster: Walter 
Nilsson; Murderer: Jimmy Hollywood, Salesman: Sidney Gibson; Meadows: Sidney Chatton); “Strolling 
Thru the Park” (The Cycling Girls: Mary Barth, Sally Bond, Virginia Collins, Evelyn Deffon, Claire Kak- 
tin, and Phyllis McBride} (sequence includes “The Gay Nineties,” sung by Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson); 
Walter Nilsson; Ole Olsen presents Dippy Diers; “Before the Curtain” (Ole Olsen) and “The Maternity 
Ward” (Doctor Bringem: Dewey Barto; Mr. Jackson: Bobby Barry; The Baby: George Mann), “Before the 
Curtain” (Ole Olsen) and “Wall Street” (First Victim: Sidney Gibson; Second Victim: Bobby Barry; Third 
Victim: Hal Sherman; Fourth Victim: Happy Moore), “Abe Lincoln” (lyric by Alfred Hayes, music by 
Earl Robinson) (The Charioteers), “A Cabinet Meeting” (Chancellor: Ole Olsen; Minister of War: Sidney 
Dean; Minister of Finance: J. C. Olsen; Minister of Navy: Henry Howe; Secretary of Foreign Affairs: John 
Callahan; Minister of Propaganda: Henry Howe; Orderly: James Hollywood; An American: Chic Johnson); 
“Shaganola” (lyric by Charles Tobias, music by Sammy Fain) (Bonnie and Mel Reed; danced by Roberta 
and Ray and Ensemble); The Radio Rogues (Jimmy Hollywood, Eddie Bartell, Sidney Chatton); “Who’s the 
Dummy?” (Ole Olsen, Chic Johnson, Eddie Bartell, Sidney Chatton, Dorothy Thomas); Shirley Wayne; 
Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson, assisted by Billy Adams; “It’s Time to Say Aloha” (lyric by Charles Tobias, 
music by Sammy Fain) (Cyrel Roodney and Jane Winters; danced by Ray Kinney, The Aloha Maids, and 
Ensemble); Lena (Who Looks for Oscar) (Catherine Johnson) 

Act Two: “Harem on the Loose” (lyric by Charles Tobias, music by Sammy Fain) (Ensemble]; “The Magic 
Hour” (Ole Olsen, Chic Johnson, Theo Hardeen); The Charioteers; Hal Sherman; “Pep Talk” (Ole Olsen); 
“When You Look in Your Looking Glass” (lyric by Sam M. Lewis, music by Paul Mann and Stephen 
Weiss) (Cyrel Roodney and Jane Winters; danced by Bettymae and Beverly Crane and Ensemble with 
specialty by Dewey Barto and George Mann); “Audience Participation” (Ole Olsen, Chic Johnson, Dewey 
Barto, George Mann, Hal Sherman, Roberta, Bergh and Moore, J. C. Olsen, Bob Barry, Mary Sutherland, 
Joe Wong, Henry Howe, Sidney Gibson, John Callahan); Finale: “It’s Time to Say Aloha” (reprise) (Ole 
Olsen, Chic Johnson, Dewey Barto, George Mann, Hal Sherman, The Radio Rogues, Theo Hardeen, The 
Reed Sisters, Bettymae and Beverly Crane, Cyrel Roodney and June Winters, Ensemble) 


Comics Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson’s “screamlined” revue Hellzapoppin (sometimes Hellzapoppin’) 
seemed to come out of nowhere, and before New York quite knew what happened the show had become 
the hottest ticket of the season, the longest-running musical of the decade, and at 1,404 performances the 
longest-running musical in Broadway history, a title held until Oklahoma! came along. But no one confused 
Hellzapoppin with Oklahoma! because Oklahoma! didn’t have a man dressed in a gorilla suit who scared 
ladies at the picnic social and danced in the dream ballet. And while Oklahoma! knew its mind, Hellzapoppin 
didn’t have one. Oklahoma!’s exclamation point was always part and parcel of its title, but Hellzapoppin's 
apostrophe would come and go, and usually went. 

But Olsen and Johnson were visionaries, and they foresaw the almost neurotic need for many audience 
members to become part of a theatre performance and interact with the cast members. Today, it’s no longer 
enough to buy a ticket, take a seat, enjoy the show, and applaud during the curtain calls. In order to prove 
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it truly enjoys a show, the New Audience frantically applauds after every number, vociferously hoots and 
whistles, and like a crowd of jack-in-the-box puppets gives standing ovations not only during the final curtain 
call but throughout the performance. The New Audience often feels the need to sing and dance along with 
the cast, irrefutable proof that they’re more-audience-member-than-thou. Of course, many must take photos 
during the performance in order to prove they were there, and others bark into their cells to tell their friends 
that right now this very minute they’re watching a real, live-and-in-person Broadway show. If they become 
bored with the show, they can always indulge in a bit of texting, and thank goodness for those nachos and soft 
drinks in case they get hungry during the boring parts of a show. And let’s not forget the stage door, where 
multitudes practically demand that the stars sign their programs, pose for photos, and become their new best 
friend. 

It’s also perhaps worth noting that during the overture of Olsen and Johnson’s 1944 revue Laffing Room 
Only, the conductor turned around, faced the audience, and told them all to shut up. 

Olsen and Johnson’s revues were a free-fall into theatrical madness, and even the stuffed shirts couldn’t 
resist it. It might be theatrical junk food, and it was definitely lowbrow entertainment, but it was a guilty 
pleasure that brought in repeat customers for the frantic folderol. The following is a representative smorgas- 
bord of antics culled from the various O & J shows. 

When entering the theatre, you immediately encounter a tough “policeman” who puffs away on a ciga- 
rette and curtly informs you there’s no smoking allowed; “ushers” take you to a seat, but it’s the wrong one; 
some ushers lead trusting audience members backstage, then onto the stage itself, then through a Coney 
Island-styled fun house, and finally the weary ticketholders are permitted to step off the stage and find their 
own damn seats; and those in the boxes are led down the aisle of the orchestra section and are shown a con- 
venient ladder which will take them up to their seats. 

Throughout the performance, a woman named Lena frantically calls out for someone named “Oscar” 
(who may or may not be the father of her child), and soon after she finds him somewhere backstage, a cast 
member appears with a bloody knife he’s come across; a man desperately tries to deliver a potted plant, and 
each time he appears the plant has grown larger and larger (after the final curtain, he’s seen in the theatre’s 
lobby, perched on a huge tree branch); chorus girls step off the stage and encourage male victims in the aisle 
seats to dance (before the high-stepping begins, the girls help the gentlemen off with their coats, and when 
the men return to their seats they discover their jackets have been mixed up); rubber toy snakes manipulated 
by cast members wriggle around patrons’ feet; from the theatre’s ceiling, rubber spiders fall on patrons; soup 
beans are thrown at the audience; and a man in a gorilla suit roams around the theatre, scares the ladies, and 
then picks up one and carries her off (we trust she was one of the show’s stooges). 

We see a man strapped in a straitjacket who endlessly rolls all over the stage in a futile attempt to free 
himself; midgets dressed in diapers roam the theatre and grab the legs of hapless customers; vendors appear 
throughout, and try to sell you tickets to rival Broadway shows; stooges spray seltzer water at one another; 
cast members in servicemen’s uniforms add bras, panties, and girdles to their uniforms and proceed to prom- 
enade about the theatre; an acrobat leaps around the auditorium, and uses the backs of orchestra seats to make 
his way about; a film effect gives the illusion of a speeding train headed straight for the audience; and gifts are 
distributed to a few lucky audience members, keepsakes on the order of blocks of ice, live pigs, live chickens, 
and a child’s portable potty chair. 

To ensure that no one in the audience falls asleep, sirens, gongs, horns, blank cartridges, and firecrackers 
periodically go off, and occasionally out-of-nowhere blood-curdling screams erupt during the performance. 

All this was the Hellzapoppin experience, including its follow-up revues. Certainly one sequence in the 
1938 production was particularly memorable: a brief film with actual footage of Hitler, Mussolini, and Roo- 
sevelt. But Hitler yaps with a thick Yiddish accent, Mussolini speaks in Amos ’n’ Andy dialect, and FDR 
babbles. (A popular sketch in Sons o’ Fun [1941] found Olsen and Johnson in a barroom where they take pot- 
shots at a photo of a battleship hanging on the wall. From within the picture frame, the battleship fires back, 
and then promptly sinks. The revue opened five days before Pearl Harbor, and after December 7 one wonders 
if this part of the sketch was cut.} 

Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said everyone in the show was “lowdown and wonderful,” and quickly 
noted his opinion was from a man “who once considered an afternoon at the Palace the richest cultural expe- 
rience in life.” He mentioned that his fellow critics “were almost unanimous in denouncing” Hellzapoppin 
as “an outrageous happening in a season which presently expects to offer us Mr. Maurice Evans in five and 
one-half hours of Hamlet.” An unsigned review in Time suggested the show was “toothless old vaudeville 
trying to act like a lusty, bellowing babe,” and supposed that some in the audience no doubt missed the pres- 
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ence of a trained seal act. Otherwise, the revue had “everything else,” and while a few acts were “very good,” 
most were “very bad.” George Jean Nathan in Newsweek reported that Hellzapoppin was the “lowest, loudest 
and most hilarious stage spectacle” he’d seen since . . . the Civic Repertory’s revival of Ibsen’s John Gabriel 
Borkman, and in his seasonal summary said the show was the season’s “most amusing revue.” 

Time revisited the show later in the run and noted that “no term exists to express the racket” onstage, 
for here were “all the panics in Wall Street, all the riots in lunatic asylums, all the election nights in Times 
Square, all the Fourths of July in history, and all the alarm clocks in the world going off at once.” And by now 
the lady looking for Oscar, the man with the potted plant, and the wriggling soul confined to his straitjacket 
had “acquired a kind of historical importance” and had “become authentic bits of Americana.” Brooks At- 
kinson in the New York Times also looked in at the revised version, and said it was “as noisy and dizzy as its 
demented predecessor.” And he was happy to assure his readers that while Olsen and Johnson had “varied” 
the routines, they had not “degraded” the revue by “refining” its “quality.” 

During the tryout, “Confessions of a Microphone” (lyric by Charles Tobias and music by Sammy Fain) 
was cut. Later in the Broadway run the show’s title was changed to The New Hellzapoppin, and when Olsen 
and Johnson left the production Jay C. Flippen and Happy Felton took over as zanies-in-charge. Throughout 
the run, a number of songs and sketches were deleted and replaced by new ones, and among those added was 
“Boomps-A-Daisy” (lyric and music by Annette Mills), which the sheet music described as “A New Old- 
Fashioned Party Dance.” According to the cover of the sheet music, the number had been “originally intro- 
duced in England by Monsieur Pierre and Miss Doris Lavelle,” and the back cover had a full page of dance 
instructions. Additional sketches added were “I Tank I Go Home,” “The Time of Their Lives,” “Now You See 
It—Now You Don’t,” “Surprise Party,” and “An Hour or So with Orson Welles,” and among the songs added 
were “Mosquito,” “Balloon,” and “When McGregor Sings Off Key” (all three with lyrics by Charles Tobias 
and music by Sammy Fain}, “We Won't Let It Happen Here” (lyric and music by Don George and Teddy Hall], 
and “Havana for a Night” (lyric by Oscar Hammerstein II, music by Gonzalo Curiel). 

As noted, when Hellzapoppin closed it had chalked up 1,404 performances; its follow-ups Sons o’ Fun 
(1941) played for 742 performances, Laffing Room Only (1944) for 233 showings, Funzapoppin (1949) for 37, 
and Pardon Our French (1950) for 100. Laffacade briefly toured in 1947 but didn’t risk Broadway, and Pardon 
My Antenna closed during its pre-Broadway tryout in 1954. Olsen and Johnson’s final New York performances 
were in a Broadway-styled revue that played the Palace for a one-month stand beginning on March 11, 1952. 

The 1941 film version was released by Universal, directed by H. C. Potter, written by Nat Perrin and 
Warren Wilson, and starred Olsen and Johnson, Martha Raye, Hugh Herbert, Mischa Auer, Elisa Cook Jr., and 
even Catherine Johnson, the woman in search of Oscar. The gags were written around the story of a director 
trying to film Hellzapoppin and who explains the rule that movie adaptations of successful stage shows must 
be different (“We change everything here”) and that a movie must also have a romantic angle (here supplied 
by Jane Frazee and Robert Paige). The film worked hard to retain the wild spirit of the stage show. It didn’t 
quite succeed, but there was an announcement on screen that Stinky’s mother wants him, and then Stinky’s 
shadow is seen on screen as he leaves the theatre, and sometimes the camera angles were purposely off-kilter 
and wavy. Catherine Johnson was still looking for Oscar, the potted plant continued to grow, and when a coat 
of arms is shown, it is just that. The film didn’t retain any songs from the Broadway production and instead 
included eight new ones with lyrics by Don Raye and music by Gene de Paul (“Watch the Birdie,” “What Kind 
of Love Is This?,” “You Were There,” “Heaven for Two,” “Putting on the Dog,” “Congeroo,” “Conga Beso,” 
and a new title song). The film is available on Nostalgic Family Video (DVD # 1512055X). 

And Hellzapoppin has lived on, if only in limited fashion. On July 1, 1967, Alexander Cohen presented 
Hellzapoppin’ ’67 (“The World’s Funniest Musical”) at Montreal’s Expo ’67 with a cast that included Soupy 
Sales, Luba Lisa, Ted Thurston, Will B. Able, and Brandon Maggart. The score was by Marian Grudeff and 
Raymond Jessel, who had written the songs for Cohen’s 1965 Broadway musical Baker Street. The revue 
was set to open in New York during December 1967 as Hellzapoppin’ ’68, but instead permanently closed in 
Montreal. 

On March 1, 1972, Cohen produced a Hellzapoppin’ television special for the ABC Comedy Hour with 
Lynn Redgrave, Jack Cassidy, Rex Reed, Lyle Waggoner, The Jackson Five, Bob Williams and Louie (the latter 
of the terrier persuasion), The Volantes, and Will B. Able, the latter from the 1967 stage production. Variety 
said the Laugh-In-styled show proved “there’s still life left in the Hellzapoppin’ concept” and thought it “was 
promising enough to warrant consideration as a summer replacement series” and might eventually find itself 
on ABC’s regular primetime schedule during the upcoming fall season. But the special went nowhere and the 
March 1 episode was the first and last one. 
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Cohen didn’t give up, however, and he presented a new Hellzapoppin during the 1976-1977 season. It 
opened at Baltimore’s Mechanic Theatre on November 22, 1976, then played at the National Theatre in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and finally at the Colonial Theatre in Boston, where it permanently closed on January 22, 1977, 
at a loss of $1,250,000. The show had been scheduled to open on Broadway at the Minskoff Theatre, where 
it was to begin previews on January 25 and open on February 13. NBC’s Big Event had planned to televise 
the first thirty minutes of the opening night performance, but when the revue collapsed the network quickly 
substituted a rerun of the 1968 film 2001: A Space Odyssey. 

The production’s sketches were by Abe Burrows, Bill Heyer, and Hank Bebee, the lyrics by Carolyn Leigh 
and Heyer, and the music by Jule Styne and Beebe, with additional music by Cy Coleman and dance music by 
Gordon Lowey Harrell. The cast included Lynn Redgrave, Bob Williams and Louie, and The Volantes (all from 
the 1972 television special), and Brandon Maggart (from the 1967 Montreal production}. Others in the cast 
were Herb Edelman, Joey Faye, Robert Fitch, and Justine Johnson. The evening offered an amusing spoof of A 
Chorus Line, a very funny sketch about two television anchors who despise one another, and some delightful 
moments with Bob Williams and Louie, the terrier who doesn’t do tricks and whose singular goal in life is 
to never exert himself. David Richards in the Washington Star apologized to the lady who sat in the row in 
front of him because he found himself “instinctively reaching out for the knob to change the channel,” for 
here was a “run-of-the-mill TV special” that never managed “to rise above the level of tired mediocrity.” The 
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headline of Kevin Kelly’s review for the Boston Globe said it all: “Hellzasplutterin’. 


SING OUT THE NEWS 


“A New Revue” 


Theatre: Music Box Theatre 

Opening Date: September 24, 1938; Closing Date: January 7, 1939 

Performances: 105 

Sketches: Charles Friedman 

Lyrics and Music: Harold J. Rome; additional music by Will Irwin 

Direction: Charles Friedman; Producers: Max Gordon in association with George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart; 
Choreography: Ned McGurn and Dave Gould, with additional choreography by Charles Walters (Harry 
Mack, Assistant Dance Director); Scenery: Jo Mielziner; Costumes: John Hambleton; Lighting: Uncred- 
ited; Musical Direction: Max Meth 

Cast: Phil Loeb, Hiram Sherman, Mary Jane Walsh, Will Geer, Dorothy (Kennedy) Fox, Rex Ingram, Michael 
Loring, Ginger Manners, Leslie Litomy, Joey Faye, Daisy Bernier, Charles Lawrence, Christina Lind, Bur- 
ton Pierce; The Virginians (Bruce Rogers, Edwin Smith, Bruce Barclay, Howard Warriner, Ranolds Dupler, 
Tomas Mitchell, John Barry, and Edward Galloway); Ensemble: Women—June Allyson, Sibol Cain, Ethel 
Brown, Lillyn Brown, Elizabeth Dozier, Eleanor Eberle, Sally Ellis, Miriam Franklin, Jane Fraser, Rosalind 
Gordon, Edith Gresham, Lydia Holmes, Georgia Jarvis, Kathryn Lazell, Thelma Lee, Henrietta Lovelace, 
Elizabeth McDowell, Estelle McDowell, Sadie McGill, Shirley Macy, Wanda Macy, Portia Patterson, 
Jackie Petty, Mrs. Petty (so listed in program, and apparently not the performer Jackie Petty, who also 
appeared in the production), Hazel Scott, Maude Simmons, Madelyn White, Musa Williams; Men—Add 
Bates, John Benton, Will Brown, Warren Coleman, Traverse Crawford, Fred Deming, Joel Friend, Chick 
Gagnon, Otho Gains, Ray Harrison, Bertram Holmes, Richard Huey, Cecil Jackson, George Jones Jr., Gus 
Jones, Dudley King, Carrington Lewis, Harry Lewis, James Lillard, Jimmy Lydon, Emmett Matthews 
(possibly Mathews], Elmaurice Miller, Michael Moore, Fred Nay, Bob Norris, Bernard Pearce, Ben Ross, 
Herbert Sumpter, Grant Timmons, Sonny Timmons, Albert Tinney, William Tinney, Benjamin (aka Ben) 
Wailes, Clarence Wheeler, Louie Williams, Harry Woodford 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Time—The Present” (Introduction: Hiram Sherman; Mary Jane Walsh, Ginger Manners, Daisy 
Bernier, Christina Lind, Miriam Franklin, Thelma Lee, Georgia Jarvis, Jane Fraser, June Allyson, Eleanor 
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Eberle, Madelyn White, Rosalind Gordon, Kathryn Lazell, Michael Loring, Edwin Smith, Bruce Barclay, 
John Barry, Dudley King, Howard Warriner, Tomas Mitchell, Edward Galloway, Ranolds Dupler, Bruce 
Rogers); “I Married a Republican” (Ed: Philip Loeb; Jim: Will Geer; Charlie: Leslie Litomy; Mac: Charles 
Lawrence; John W. Angel: Hiram Sherman; Meyerowitz: Joey Faye; Angels: The Virginians); “How 
Long Can Love Keep Laughing?” (The Boy: Michael Loring; The Girl: Christina Lind; Professor: Ginger 
Manners; Class of 1938: Kathryn Lazell, Thelma Lee, Miriam Franklin, June Allyson, Madelyn White, 
Georgia Jarvis, Jane Frazer, Eleanor Eberle, Fred Nay, Bernard Pearce, Joel Friend, Fred Deming, Chick 
Gagnon, John Benton, Harry Woodford, Bob Norris, Michael Moore); “Up, Fiorello!” (Mayor LaGuardia: 
Philip Loeb; First Policeman: Ben Ross; Second Policeman: Ranolds Dupler; Magistrate: Leslie Litomy; 
Reporter: Michael Moore; Slot Machine Man: Charles Lawrence; Boy: Jimmy Lydon; Second Boy: Herbert 
Sumpter; Mayor’s Secretary: Christina Lind; Policemen: The Virginians), “Just an Ordinary Guy” (First 
Couple: Daisy Bernier and Leslie Litomy; Second Couple: Ginger Manners and Joey Faye; Third Couple: 
Mary Jane Walsh and Michael Loring); “One of These Fine Days” (Singer: Benjamin Wailes; Quartette: 
Traverse Crawford, Otho Gains, Harry Lewis, Elmaurice Miller; Passersby: Mae Williamson, Elizabeth 
Dozier, Lucille Watson; Old Woman: Lydia Holmes; The Belle: Hazel Scott; Plain Clothes Man: Charles 
Lawrence; Second Plain Clothes Man: John Barry; Policeman: Ranolds Dupler; Man in Window: James 
Lillard; Bartender: Warren Coleman; Dandy: Louie Williams; Twins: Estelle McDowell and Elizabeth 
McDowell; Fortune Teller: Maude Simmons; First Boy: William Tinney; Second Boy: Allen Tinney; Kids: 
Ray Harrison and Herbert Sumpter; Neighbor: Lillyn Brown, Girl: Ethel Brown; Another Neighbor: Musa 
Williams; Iceman: Add Bates; Man with Baby Carriage: Richard Huey; His Wife: Sally Ellis; His Children: 
Bertram Holmes, Wanda Macy, Shirley Macy; Jim’s Wife: Sibol Cain; Gambling Woman: Sadie McGill, 
Deacon: George Jones Jr.; Drunk: Gus Jones; Drunk’s Wife: Henrietta Lovelace; Their Daughter: Jackie 
Petty; First Gangster: Emmett Matthews; Second Gangster: Carrington Lewis; Jim: Rex Ingram; More 
Passersby: Grant Timmons, Sonny Timmons, Portia Patterson, Mrs. Petty; Old Man: Will Brown; Trum- 
pet Player: Clarence Wheeler; “Gone with the Revolution” (W. S. Van Dyke: Will Geer; Norma: Mary 
Jane Walsh; Robert Morley: Hiram Sherman; Tyrone Power: Michael Loring; Script Girl: Daisy Bernier; 
Assistant to Van Dyke: Ben Ross; Cameraman: Chic Gagnon; Maid: Elizabeth Dozier; A Writer: Charles 
Lawrence; Another Writer: Leslie Litomy; L.B.: Philip Loeb); “Peace and the Diplomat” (ballet music by 
Will Irwin and choreography by Charles Walters) (Peace: Dorothy Fox; Diplomat: Burton Pierce; Col- 
leagues: Joel Friend, Fred Nay, Michael Moore, Bernard Pearce); “Café Society” (Lucille: Mary Jane Walsh; 
Chester: Leslie Litomy; Janet: Ginger Manners; Tom: Michael Loring; Hal: Hiram Sherman; Stephina: 
Daisy Bernier; Newsboy: Jimmy Lydon; Photographer: John Benton); “Congressional Minstrels” (Mr. 
Speaker: Will Geer; Gentleman from Virginia: Philip Loeb; Gentleman from Vermont: Hiram Sherman; 
President’s Messenger: Mary Jane Walsh; Ways and Means Committee: Michael Loring, Leslie Litomy, 
Charles Lawrence, Joey Faye; Minstrels: Ginger Manners, Daisy Bernier, Christina Lind, Eleanor Eberle, 
June Allyson, Miriam Franklin, Georgia Jarvis, Rosalind Gordon, Kathryn Lazell, Thelma Lee, Madelyn 
White, Jane Frazer, Fred Deming, Joel Friend, Chick Gagnon, Michael Moore, Fred Nay, Bernard Pearce, 
Harry Woodford, Cecil Jackson, John Benton, Bob Norris, The Virginians) 

Act Two: “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden” (Mary Jane Walsh, The Florodora Girls, The Virginians, The Boys of To- 
day); “Plaza 6-9423” (Hiram Sherman); “A Liberal Education” (Father: Will Geer; Junior: Joey Faye; The 
Maypole Dancers and Marchers); “Sing Ho for Private Enterprise” (First Tycoon: Will Geer; Second Ty- 
coon: Leslie Litomy; Third Tycoon: Philip Loeb; Fourth Tycoon: Charles Lawrence; Debutantes: Miriam 
Franklin and Eleanor Eberle); “My Heart Is Unemployed” (Mary Jane Walsh and Michael Loring; Dance 
Interlude: Dorothy Fox and Burton Pierce, assisted by Boys and Girls [ballet music by Will Irwin]}; “Yip 
Ahoy, or Adrift on the Old Prairie” (Philip Loeb; Pete: Joey Faye); “Man of the Year” (aka “F.D.R. Jones” 
and “Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones’) (Mr. Jones: Rex Ingram; The Jones Family: Lillyn Brown, Henrietta 
Lovelace, Jackie Petty; Guests: Ethel Brown, Musa Williams, Add Bates, William Tinney, Allen Tinney, 
Ray Harrison, Herbert Sumpter, Richard Huey, Ben Wailes, Clarence Wheeler, George Jones Jr., Gus 
Jones, Traverse Crawford, Otho Gains, Harry Lewis, Elmaurice Miller, Maude Simmons, James Lillard, 
Sadie McGill, Carrington Lewis, Hazel Scott, Sibol Cain, Sally Ellis, Emmett Matthews, Warren Cole- 
man, Lucille Watson, Mae Williamson, Elizabeth Dozier, Louie Williams), “The F.L.O.P. Plan” (Secretary: 
Charles Lawrence; Groucho Marx: Philip Loeb; Chico Marx: Leslie Litomy; Harpo Marx: Joey Faye; Mrs. 
Rittenhouse: Edith Gresham; A Girl: Ginger Manners); “Entre Nous” (Mary Jane Walsh), “International 
Mountain Climbers” (Chamberlain: Hiram Sherman; Stalin: Leslie Litomy; Daladier: Michael Loring; 
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Benes: Charles Lawrence; Hitler: Will Geer; Mussolini: Ben Ross; Hirohito: Joey Faye); “We've Got the 
Song” (Phil Loeb, Company) 


Harold Rome and Charles Friedman hit the jackpot with their intimate left-wing revue Pins and Needles, 
which played over 1,000 performances and was produced and performed by the members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, but their revue Sing Out the News was somewhat disappointing and 
managed just 105 showings. An unsigned review in Time said the new show was a “custom-tailored, more 
conservatively cut satire on world events, most of whose pins are safety pins,” and while Brooks Atkinson in 
the New York Times found the evening “crisply amusing,” he noted that Sing Out the News was “Pins and 
Needles in a Broadway tailor’s dress suit” which seemed “a little pale and wan in so imposing a theatre” as 
the Music Box. The revue’s relatively brief run may also have been due to the absence of the built-in friendly 
audience that Pins and Needles enjoyed. For Sing Out the News that audience was now supplanted by the 
carriage trade, a group unlikely to embrace the revue’s leftist viewpoint. 

But in general the show’s jibes at anti-New Dealers and capitalists were somewhat mild, and the evening 
avoided the bitter diatribes and lectures that often were the bane of pro-left shows on the order of Parade 
and Mother. For example, the sketch “Gone with the Revolution” looked at the making of MGM’s 1938 film 
Marie Antoinette. Here we have in place the film’s stars Norma Shearer, Tyrone Power, and Robert Morley 
(respectively played by Mary Jane Walsh, Michael Loring, and Hiram Sherman), the film’s director W. S. Van 
Dyke (Will Geer), and producer “L. B.” (L. B. Meyer, played by Philip Loeb). Up to a point, all goes well during 
the filming. But when L. B. discovers the nature of the film’s plot, he’s appalled that his very own studio is 
making a movie about revolution. 

And for pure terror, there was the frightening “I Married a Republican,” a sketch that spoofed Rodgers and 
Hart’s I Married an Angel. For “Sing Ho, Private Enterprise” and “Café Society,” evil money-grubbing capital- 
ists and smug socialites reveal that they too suffer during hard times and must settle for domestic caviar instead 
of their preferred imported brands; further, Roosevelt and his New Dealers are to blame for everything, including 
inclement weather. There was also the ironic “A Liberal Education” in which a young man tries to get along 
with both leftists and conservatives, and for his efforts is berated by both factions and lands in jail for being a 
public nuisance. A similar sequence was the dance “Peace and the Diplomat” in which no matter how hard she 
tries to get along, Peace (Dorothy Fox) is constantly trammeled by diplomats. There was also the first-act closing 
number “Congressional Minstrels” (a scene from which was eventually used for the New York program cover), 
which let us know exactly what the show’s creators thought of the nation’s elected officials. 

A more lighthearted number was “My Heart Is Unemployed,” which was in the general mode of Rome’s 
“Nobody Makes a Pass at Me” (Pins and Needles), “Little Surplus Me” (Call Me Mister, 1946), and “Miss 
Marmelstein” (I Can Get It for You Wholesale, 1962). And there was the almost requisite Fiorello H. LaGuar- 
dia sketch (here “Up, Fiorello!”), which was soon followed by another Fiorello sighting in Fair Enough. Of 
course, the New York City mayor would have to wait some twenty years before he got his own musical, the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning Fiorello! 

The best received sequence in the revue was the jubilant “Man of the Year” (aka “F.D.R. Jones” and 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones”) in which a Harlem neighborhood celebrates the birth of its newest citizen. 

Atkinson was delighted to note that an “adult revue” had opened on Broadway, and he praised the 
“neatly written and attractively produced” spoof with its “winning” cast, tasteful costumes, and the “gay 
sensation” of Jo Mielziner’s décor. The revue was “brisk in pace and New Deal in philosophy,” but Rome 
and Friedman’s “work for the bourgeoisie” had “somewhat more restraint than for the working class” show 
Pins and Needles. 

Time said the evening was “pert, jaunty, ingenious, fast as a pickpocket’s fingers, [and] slick as a chorus 
boy’s hair” and had the “look of a knockout revue,” mostly because of the direction. Otherwise, the satire 
was “goofy but glib,” the jokes “neat rather than new,” the lyrics “trip[ped] smartly but lack[ed] kick,” and 
the music was “good to hear but hard to hum.” Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker didn’t disagree with the 
production’s philosophy, but said he’d “heard it all said before, a lot more eloquently, if never so loud.” The 
show was “disappointing and rather sophomoric” and “far inferior” to Pins and Needles. 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek was also weary of the familiar “Leftist philosophy,” which once was 
“highly amusing” and now had become “stale and tiresome with repetition.” There was far too much revue 
material about “Roosevelt, the New Deal, the Republican Party and Congress,” and he was nostalgic for a 
Victor Herbert melody and “bygone shows” that featured beautiful princesses in the moonlight. He was glad 
for a revue like Hellzapoppin because it was “an elixir to rip the seat right off your bloomers.” 
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The collection Harold Rome: A Touch of Rome (DRG Records LP # MRS-907 and CD # 5249) includes 
“F.D.R. Jones,” which was also included in the 1942 MGM film Babes on Broadway, where it was sung by 
Judy Garland. 

Although the program credited Charles Friedman with all the sketches, coproducers George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart wrote some of them but didn’t take official credit. Note that one of the chorus members was 
June Allyson, here in her Broadway debut. 


KNIGHTS OF SONG 


“A Musical EXCursION INTO THE LIVES OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN” 


Theatre: 51st Street Theatre 

Opening Date: October 17, 1938; Closing Date: October 29, 1938 

Performances: 16 

Play: Glendon Allvine 

Lyrics: W. S. Gilbert 

Music: Arthur Sullivan 

Based on a story by Glendon Allvine and Adele Gutman Nathan. 

Direction: Oscar Hammerstein II (Gilbert and Sullivan musical excerpts staged by Avalon Collard); Producer: 
Laurence Schwab, Scenery: Raymond Sovey; Costumes: Kate Lawson; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Di- 
rection: George Hirst 

Cast: Victor Beecroft (Harris), Nigel Bruce (William Schwenk Gilbert), John Moore (Arthur Seymour Sullivan], 
Reginald Bach (Richard D’Oyly Carte}, John Adair (McManus), Shirley Gale (Wardrobe Woman), Rosalind 
Ivan (Mrs. Gilbert), Carrie Glenn (Maid), Natalie Hall (Mrs. Cynthia Bradley), Monty Woolley (H.R.H. Al- 
bert Edward, Prince of Wales), Robert Chisholm (Oscar Wilde), Winston O’Keefe (George Bernard Shaw), 
Martha Roberts (Sarah Burnside), Shannon Dean (Vera Tracy), Eva Paul (Mary Lou Simmons), Robert, aka 
Bob, Collins (Butler), Molly Pearson (Her Majesty, Queen Victoria), Leonard Rocky (aka Rockey) (Flunkey], 
Henry Mowbray (His Grace, The Archbishop of Canterbury), Orlo Rexford (Ponsonby), Dorothy Johnson 
(Lady-in-Waiting), Gladstone Waldrip (Times Reporter), Norman Gray (Sun Reporter}, David Showalter 
(Tribune Reporter, Lord Ansel), Burr Crandall (Organ Grinder}, Bruce Evans (James Caldwell Bradley, 
Perkins), William Foran (Union Delegate), Myrtis Jackson (Clara), Everett West (Thomas), Charles Atkin 
(James McNeill Whistler), Edward Ryan Jr. (David); Characters in excerpts from Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Comic Operas: H.M.S. Pinafore—Ralph Bunker (Sir Joseph Porter), Shirley Dale (Cousin Hebe), Earle 
MacVeigh (Corcoran), Myrtis Jackson (Josephine), Mary Dyer (Buttercup}, Everett West (Ralph), Orlo Rex- 
ford (Dick Deadeye), George Vaughan (Bosun), Laurence, aka Larry, Siegel (Mate), Martha Burnett (Midship- 
mate), The Pirates of Penzance—Laurence, aka Larry, Siegel (The Pirate King), Shirley Dale (Mabel), Mary 
Dyer (Ruth), Ralph Bunker (Major General), Earle MacVeigh (Samuel), Everett West (Frederic), Annamary 
Dickey (Edith), Myrtis Jackson (Kate), Martha Burnett (Isabelle); The Mikado—Everett West (Nanki-Poo], 
Mary Hoppel (Katisha), Orlo Rexford (Pish-Tush}, Annamary Dickey (Pitti-Sing), Shirley Dale (Yum-Yum], 
Martha Burnett (Peep-Bo); The Command Performance—"Three Little Maids” (The Mikado) (Annamary 
Dickey, Shirley Dale, Vera Deane); The Judge from Trial by Jury (Ralph Bunker); Dame Carruthers from 
The Yeoman of the Guard (Mary Hoppel); Patience from Patience (Myrtis Jackson); and Marco from The 
Gondoliers (Everett West]; Ensemble: Gentlemen—George Vaughan, Anthony Ferrara, Leonard Rocky (aka 
Rockey}, Edward Hayes, Paul Davin, Karl Holly, Jay Amiss, Remington Olmstead Jr., Freeman Bloodgood, 
Laurence (aka Larry) Siegel, Robert, aka Bob, Collins, Angus Cairns, Gladstone Waldrip, Earl Ashcroft, Nor- 
man Gray, Norman Crandall; Ladies—Davie Gladstone, Virginia Cole, Sally Hadley, Beulah Blake, Sandra 
Nova, Lois Kirk, Ruth Wenton, Vera Dean, Betty Sparks, Emily Marsh, Dorothy Johnson, Ann Francis 

The play with music was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in London and New York during the period 1878-1907. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The original production dates of the operettas from which the songs were taken (in the order in which 
they were presented in Knights of Song) are—H.M.S. Pinafore (1878), The Sorcerer (1877), Trial by Jury 
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(1875), The Pirates of Penzance (1879), Ivanhoe (1891; libretto by Julian Sturgis), The Mikado (1885), Pa- 
tience (1881), The Yeomen of the Guard (1888), The Gondoliers (1889), and Iolanthe (1882). 


Act One: Overture (Orchestra); “Over the Bright Blue Sea” (H.M.S. Pinafore) (Singing Girls); “Sir Joseph’s 
Barge Is Seen” (H.M.S. Pinafore) (Singing Men and Singing Girls); “Now Give Three Cheers” (H.M.S. 
Pinafore) (Ralph Bunker, Earle MacVeigh, Shirley Dale, Ensemble); “When I Was a Lad” (H.M.S. Pin- 
afore) (Ralph Bunker, Shirley Dale, Ensemble); Act II Finale of H.M.S. Pinafore (Earle MacVeigh, Ralph 
Bunker, [performer unknown who played role of Mrs. Crippes], Shirley Dale, Myrtis Jackson, Everett 
West, Orlo Rexford, Ensemble); “Ring the Merry Bells” (H.M.S. Pinafore) (Natalie Hall, Earle MacVeigh, 
Ralph Bunker, Guests); “I Was a Pale Young Curate Then” (The Sorcerer) (Robert Chisholm); “Merry 
Young Heart” (The Sorcerer) (Natalie Hall, John Moore); “When I, Good Friends” (Trial by Jury) (John 
Moore); “Onward, Christian Soldiers” (Natalie Hall); Opening Chorus of The Pirates of Penzance (Earle 
MacVeigh, Pirates); “Oh, Is There Not One Maiden Breast” (The Pirates of Penzance) (Everett West, 
Singing Girls); “Poor Wandering One” (The Pirates of Penzance) (Shirley Dale, Singing Girls); “Police- 
man’s Song” ([performer unknown who played role of Sergeant], Policeman); Act II Finale of The Pirates 
of Penzance ([performer unknown who played role of Sergeant], Laurence Siegel, Ralph Bunker, Mary 
Dyer, Shirley Dale, Annamary Dickey, Myrtis Jackson, Everett West, Earle MacVeigh, Natalie Hall, 
Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Happy with Winged Feet” (Ivanhoe) (Myrtis Jackson, Everett West); “None Shall Part Us” (Ivan- 
hoe) (Natalie Hall, John Moore); “The Flowers That Bloom in the Spring” (The Mikado) (Natalie Hall, John 
Moore); “Am I Alone?” (Patience) (Robert Chisholm), “The Moon and I” (The Mikado) (Natalie Hall); Act 
One Finale of The Mikado (Mary Hoppel, Everett West, Shirley Dale, Annamary Dickey, Martha Burnett, 
Orlo Rexford, Ensemble}; “The Command Performance”: (1) “Three Little Maids from School” (The Mi- 
kado) (Annamary Dickey, Shirley Dale, Vera Deane); (2) “I Am a Judge” (Trial by Jury) (Ralph Bunker); 
(3) “The Screw May Twist” (The Yeomen of the Guard) (Mary Hoppel, Ensemble); (4) “For I Am Blithe” 
(Patience) (Myrtis Jackson); (5) “Take a Pair of Sparkling Eyes” (The Gondoliers) (Everett West); and (6} 
Finale—“Bow Bow” (Iolanthe) (Principals, Ensemble) 


Knights of Song looked at the contentious personal relationship between librettist and lyricist W. S. 
Gilbert (1836-1911) (Nigel Bruce) and composer Arthur Sullivan (1842-1900) (John Moore). In fact, the pro- 
gram referred to them as “friendly enemies” who “could not get along with or without each other.” Queen 
Victoria (Molly Pearson) favored Sullivan, and gave Gilbert the royal snub when she knighted Sullivan in 
1883. But in 1907, Victoria’s son King Edward VII (Monty Woolley} righted Victoria’s pettiness by knight- 
ing Gilbert. 

Besides telling the story of Gilbert and Sullivan, Knights of Song included a generous sampling of their 
songs, but the public wasn’t interested and the show lasted for just two weeks. Perhaps ticket buyers pre- 
ferred fully staged productions of the operettas rather than an evening of musical highlights that shared the 
stage with a story about the librettist and composer. And certainly New Yorkers had plenty of chances to see 
the real thing. During the decade there were numerous revivals of the team’s operettas. For the 1936-1937 
Broadway season, the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company presented ten of them within a two-month period. A few 
weeks after Knights of Song closed, the D’Oyly Carte offered eight revivals and later in the season Broadway 
offered two black versions of The Mikado, The Swing Mikado and Hot Mikado. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Knights of Song had “more than its share of fiddle-faddle,” 
and he noted that the scene with Queen Victoria came under the category of “pretty embarrassing stuff.” He 
also mentioned that in the show’s final moments Gilbert was knighted “practically in heaven,” and the scene 
would “afflict a theatergoer with acute malaise.” But Bruce was “vastly entertaining” and looked as if he’d 
stepped out of a copy of Punch, and Natalie Hall sang “The Moon and I” with “rapturous beauty.” In fact, 
it was possible the song had “never been sung that beautifully before” and her solo was “worth the price of 
admission.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the work was a “bright” and “attractive” Gilbert and Sullivan “crazy 
quilt” but lacked “style.” Some of the musical sequences were performed “with a second-rate stock compa- 
ny’s fatal excess of enthusiasm,” but Bruce played Gilbert “with a polished gruffness that the old boy himself 
would have acknowledged with a snort of delight.” Wolcott Gibb in the New Yorker felt the work proved 
that “men of genius” led “private lives of extraordinary dullness and exasperation.” However, “passionate” 
Savoyards would enjoy the “sweet” songs, and Bruce gave a “picturesque and imposing” performance. 
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Note that in typical show-business bio fashion, there were a number of celebrity walk-ons. As noted, 
Queen Victoria and King Edward made appearances, as did Oscar Wilde (played by Robert Chisholm), George 
Bernard Shaw (Winston O'Keefe), and James McNeill Whistler (Charles Atkin). Oscar Hammerstein II directed 
the production, and in his program biography Bruce referred to his most recent Broadway appearance (in Vir- 
ginia) as a “gilded debacle.” 

Two films examine Gilbert and Sullivan’s relationship: The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan (aka The Great 
Gilbert and Sullivan) (1953) stars Robert Morley (Gilbert) and Maurice Evans (Sullivan), with Peter Finch as 
D’Oyly Carte, and Topsy-Turvy (1999) stars Jim Broadbent (Gilbert) and Allen Corduner (Sullivan). 


KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY 


“A New Musical Comepy”’ 


Theatre: Ethel Barrymore Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the 46th Street Theatre) 

Opening Date: October 19, 1938; Closing Date: March 11, 1939 

Performances: 168 

Book and Lyrics: Maxwell Anderson 

Music: Kurt Weill 

Loosely based on the 1809 satire A History of New-York by “Diedrich Knickerbocker” (that is, Washington 
Irving). 

Direction: Joshua Logan; Producer: The Playwrights’ Company (Maxwell Anderson, S. N. Behrman, Sidney 
Howard, Elmer Rice, and Robert E. Sherwood); Choreography: Carl Randall and Edwin Denby; Scenery: 
Jo Mielziner; Costumes: Frank Bevan; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Maurice de Abravanel 

Cast: Ray Middleton (Washington Irving), Harry Meehan (Anthony Corlear), Mark Smith (Tienhoven), George 
Watts (Vanderbilt), Francis Pierlot (Roosevelt), Charles Arnt (DePeyster), John E. Young (DeVries), James 
Phillips (Van Rensselaer}, Richard Cowdery (Van Cortlandt Jr.}, Jeanne Madden (Tina Tienhoven]), Richard 
Kollmar (Brom Broeck}, Clarence Nordstrom (Tenpin), Howard Freeman (Schermerhorn), Walter Huston 
(Pieter Stuyvesant}, Donald Black (General Poffenburgh), Edith Angold (Mistress Schermerhorn), Citizens 
of New Amsterdam: Helen Carroll, Jane Brotherson, Carol Deis, Robert Arnold, Bruce Hamilton, Ruth 
Mamel, William Marel, Margaret MacLaren, Robert Rounseville, Rufus Smith, Margaret Stewart, Erika 
Zaranova, William Wahlert; Soldiers: Albert Allen, Matthias Ammann, Dow Fonda, Warde Peters; Fight- 
ers: The Algonquins (unnamed performers) 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Washington Irving’s study in 1809 and also in The Battery during two days in 1647. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Introduction” (“I’ll Sing of a Golden Age”) (Ray Middleton); “Clickety-Clack” (Ray Middleton, 
Girls); “It’s a Law” (Mark Smith, Council); “There’s Nowhere to Go but Up” (Richard Kollmar, Clarence 
Nordstrom, Ensemble}; “It Never Was You” (published as “It Never Was Anywhere You”) (Richard Koll- 
mar, Jeanne Madden); “How Can You Tell an American?” (Richard Kollmar, Ray Middleton); “One Touch 
of Alchemy” (Walter Huston, Ensemble); “The One Indispensable Man” (Walter Huston, Mark Smith); 
“Young People Think about Love” (Jeanne Madden, Richard Kollmar, Ensemble); “September Song” (Wal- 
ter Huston); Finale (“All Hail the Political Honeymoon”) (Walter Huston, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Ballad of the Robbers” (Ray Middleton]; “We Are Cut in Twain” (Richard Kollmar, Jeanne Mad- 
den); Prologue to Scene Two: “There’s Nowhere to Go but Up” (reprise) (Ray Middleton); “To War!” 
(Walter Huston, Council, Male Ensemble); “Our Ancient Liberties” (Mark Smith, Harry Meehan, Coun- 
cil); “Romance and Musketeer” (Ensemble); “The Scars” (Walter Huston, Ensemble); “Dance of the Al- 
gonquins” (aka “War Dance”) (The Algonquins); “Dirge for a Soldier” (Ensemble); “Ve Vouldn’t Gonto 
Do It” (Ensemble); Finale (“How Can You Tell an American?” reprise) (Walter Huston, Ray Middleton, 
Richard Kollmar, Ensemble) 


Kurt Weill and Maxwell Anderson’s Knickerbocker Holiday played for just five months on Broadway, but 
its legacy to the American musical theatre is invaluable. Here was a musical infused with ideas, and, whether 
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or not one agreed with Anderson, his book dealt with fresh subject matter and had a prickly political view- 
point. Some critics found the book somewhat dour, but Anderson’s script is highly amusing and strikingly 
theatrical (one character has been twice killed by Indians and still manages to stay alive, and when he dies 
again and his funeral rites are in progress, he returns to life to testify on someone’s behalf despite a comment 
that dead or alive he’s a “completely unreliable” witness). 

The musical begins in 1809 when Washington Irving (Ray Middleton) decides to write a history of Old 
New York, in the days when the Dutch ruled a Manhattan Island known as Nieuw Amsterdam. As Irving 
takes pen in hand to start his story, his study materializes into the New York of 1647, and in a welcome con- 
ceit he weaves in and out of the action, introducing (and interacting with) the characters, commenting upon 
and sometimes interrupting the story, and occasionally participating in the songs. 

The hero of Irving's tale is Brom Broeck (Richard Kollmar), and Irving tells Brom that in order to make 
his character agreeable to his readers he must understand what makes Brom tick. Brom defines himself by 
informing Irving that he’s the “beginning of a national type,” an American who doesn’t like to take orders 
from Big Government. And Brom and Irving's grand and irresistible duet “How Can You Tell an American?” 
sums up the musical’s thesis that Americans don’t need bureaucrats to dictate their every move. 

And this in a nutshell was Anderson’s philosophy. The nation needs a government run by competent 
and well-meaning amateurs, not one infested by professional bureaucrats who enforce unwanted rules and 
regulations on the populace. In the era of the New Deal, this belief was somewhat iconoclastic and Knick- 
erbocker Holiday stood alone. The era’s politically oriented shows were either direct left-wing onslaughts 
against both the government and the status quo or were apologists for Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion. These shows believed in big government, albeit their own kind of big government. Knickerbocker Hol- 
iday wanted none of this. In his preface to the published script, Anderson states that government must be 
“constantly watched” and “drastically limited” in its scope because a “government-dominated economy” 
will result in the “loss of individual liberty in thought, speech and action.” He further notes that “social 
security” is a step away from the “paternal state,” and those “fed” by government will become little more 
than “slaves or cattle.” 

Virtually the entire story took place in The Battery within a period of two days. Besides Brom, we meet 
the city’s shady councilmen (which include a Roosevelt, a Vanderbilt, and a Van Cortlandt), all of whom 
won't tolerate an iota of graft and corruption unless they have a financial share in it. The town is in the midst 
of a holiday because the citizens and councilmen are anxiously awaiting the arrival of their new governor 
Pieter Stuyvesant (Walter Huston}. In honor of the governotr’s visit, the councilmen plan to top off the day’s 
festivities by hanging someone. 

And who better for the gallows than the independently minded Brom? This upstart bows to no one, he 
calls out tyranny and dishonesty, and he’s in love with Councilman Tienhoven’s daughter Tina (Jeanne Mad- 
den). Although Stuyvesant pardons Brom, it becomes clear the new governor is far more corrupt than the 
council members and that he intends to run Manhattan with an iron fist. He also has his eye on Tina, and 
when he discovers she’s in love with Brom he decides to go ahead with the young man’s execution. 

But in a deus ex machina moment, Irving interrupts the action and demands a word with Stuyvesant. As 
the author who will shape the story of New York’s early days, the writer informs Stuyvesant that he must 
again pardon Brom. If posterity reads an account of a tyrannical governor, Stuyvesant’s reputation will be in 
tatters, but future readers will harbor good thoughts about a kind and just governor. Stuyvesant cottons to the 
idea that one day he’ll be known as a “Manhattan Saint Nicholas,” and furthermore decides that he qualifies 
as an American because he too despises taking orders from anyone. 

As noted, the spectacular duet “How Can You Tell an American?” is one of the score’s jewels, but there 
were other memorable songs, including one of Broadway’s immortal ballads, Stuyvesant’s wise and rueful 
“September Song”; Brom and Tina’s lovely “It Never Was You”; and Brom’s upbeat anti-Depression bromide 
“There’s Nowhere to Go but Up.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said casting Huston as the peg-leg Stuyvesant was “a stroke of 
genius.” The actor was “a great fellow to have in town again” and he gave a “salty” performance and brought 
“the house down” when he danced with the chorus girls. The production was “beautifully staged” by the 
“versatile” director Joshua Logan, Weill’s music was “excellent,” “lively,” and “theatre-wise,” and for “How 
Can You Tell an American?” Anderson’s rhymes had “the subtlety of good lyric writing as well as the author- 
ity of a poet.” But Anderson’s book was “heavy,” “pedantic,” and “unwieldy,” and “the light, fantastic vein 
of musical comedy does not become his serious mind—or vice versa, as the case may be.” 
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Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said Anderson’s “questionable” political theories didn’t make “a great 
deal of sense,” but the evening was “satisfactory,” “handsome,” “tuneful,” and “eloquent,” and “September 
Song” and “Our Ancient Liberties” were “a couple of the best songs of the year.” Huston gave an “impres- 
sive” performance, and Jo Mielziner’s depiction of New Amsterdam “looked just about as I had always imag- 
ined it, though quite a bit more sanitary.” 

An unsigned review in Time stated Anderson’s book was “thick Dutch cheese,” but Weill’s music was 
“gay, spirited, [and] catchy.” George Jean Nathan in Newsweek found Anderson too “ponderous” for a musi- 
cal and thus his book was “rather self-conscious, leaden, and humorless.” Further, the use of parallel political 
philosophies of the past and present was becoming “just a bit tiresome” and the book weighed a “ton.” But 
Huston was “first-rate,” the production was “prettily mounted,” and Weill’s music was “tinkleful.” 

During the New York run, “It’s a Law” was replaced by “Hush-Hush.” The Boston tryout program cor- 
rectly spelled Stuyvesant’s last name, but early New York programs gave the name as “Stuvesant,” an error 
that later programs corrected. 

The tryout played at the Bushnell Memorial Theatre in Hartford, Connecticut, the Shubert in Boston, and 
the National in Washington, D.C. Ronald Sanders in The Days Grow Short: The Life and Music of Kurt Weill 
reports that President Roosevelt attended a performance of the musical when it played in Washington, and 
that he held a White House reception for the cast, creators, and other staff members (Sanders suggests that 
Anderson didn’t attend, but that Weill “undoubtedly” did). 

The following songs were deleted during the tryout: “I Do Business in My Hat,” “The Bachelor Song,” 
“Another Law,” “Will You Remember Me?,” “Clump, Clump, Swish,” and “May and January” (the latter 
may have been an early title for “Romance and Musketeer”). Some sources indicate Brom and Tina’s bal- 
lad “Will You Remember Me” was in the Broadway production, and although it’s included in the published 
script, it isn’t listed in any of the New York programs I’ve seen. If it was part of the Broadway score, it would 
have been sung between “How Can You Tell an American?” and “One Touch of Alchemy.” 

A recording of an abbreviated version of the musical was released by AEI Records (LP # AEI-1148) and 
seems to be taken from two radio productions, one possibly in 1938 but more likely in 1939, and one in 1945. 
The singers include Walter Huston and Jeanne Madden from the original Broadway production, and others on 
the recording are Robert Shackleton, David Brooks, and Jean Darling. Another recording (probably from the 
first radio production) was released by Joey Records (LP # 72.43). 

A concert version of the musical was presented beginning on April 19, 1977, at Town Hall for a limited 
engagement of sixteen performances; the production was directed by John Bowab, and the cast included 
Richard Kiley (Stuyvesant), Kurt Peterson (Irving), Ed Evanko (Brom), Maureen Brennan (Tina), Gene Varrone 
(Roosevelt), Elliot Savage (Vanderbilt), Walter Charles (Van Cortlandt), Eric Brotherson (Tienhoven), and John 
Leslie Wolfe (General Poffenburg). 

A concert version presented in New York on January 25 and 26, 2011, was recorded live by Ghostlight 
Records (CD # 8-4450). Presented by the Collegiate Choir and played by the American Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by James Bagwell, the production was directed by Ted Sperling and the cast numbers fifteen prin- 
cipal singers, including Victor Garber (Stuyvesant), Kelli O’Hara (Tina), Bryce Pinkham (Irving), Ben Davis 
(Brom), Brad Oscar (Roosevelt), Jeff Blumenkrantz (Van Rennselaer), and Christopher Fitzgerald (Tenpin). The 
huge chorus included sixty-eight singers, and the orchestra numbers twenty-six musicians. This indispens- 
able recording includes “The Bachelor Song” and “Sitting in Jail.” Another important recording is Kurt Weill 
on Broadway (Angel Records CD # 7243-5-55563-2-5). Conducted by John McGlinn, the album features two 
songs from the score, “How Can You Tell an American?” (sung by Jerry Hadley and Thomas Hampson) and 
“It Never Was You” (Hampson and Elizabeth Futral). 

The script was published in hardback by Anderson House in 1938. As noted, Brom and Tina’s “Will You 
Remember Me?” wasn’t listed in the New York program, but was part of the script, which also includes 
Stuyvesant’s “Sitting in Jail,” which wasn’t listed in the program. 

The 1944 film version was released by United Artists; with a screenplay by David Bochm, Rowland 
Leigh, and Harold Goldman and an adaptation by Thomas Lannon, the film was directed by Harry Joe Brown 
and the cast included Nelson Eddy (Brom), Charles Coburn (Stuyvesant), Constance Dowling (Tina), Shelley 
Winter (later Winters], Percy Kilbride, Otto Kruger, Fritz Feld, Chester Conklin, and Carmen Amaya and 
her dance company. The film retained three songs from the stage production (“There’s Nowhere to Go but 
Up,” “The One Indispensable Man,” and “September Song”). Written especially for the film were: “Love 
Has Made This Such a Lovely Day,” “One More Smile,” “Hear Ye,” and “Zuyder Zee” (lyrics by Sammy 
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Cahn and music by Jule Styne); “Oh Woe!” and “Holiday” (lyrics and music by Nelson Eddy); “Let’s Make 
Tomorrow Today” (lyric by Forman Brown and music by Werner R. Heymann); and “Sing Out” (lyric by 
Forman Brown and music by Franz Steininger). The Hollywood Musical states that “Jail Song” was com- 
posed by Weill with a lyric by “Furman” Brown (that is, Forman Brown), but David Drew’s Kurt Weill: A 
Handbook and Ronald Sanders’s The Days Grow Short: The Life and Music of Kurt Weill don’t indicate 
that Weill contributed any new music for the film. It may be that Brown adapted music heard in the stage 
production for this particular number. 

P.P.K. in the Times said the film suffered from a lack of viewpoint and couldn’t decide whether to be 
“completely gay” or to offer “gaiety interlarded with the profound.” The film offered “generally good music 
and generally bad comedy,” and gave the impression it “wasn’t much of a holiday for those who made it, 
and likely is not a hilarious holiday for those who see it.” The DVD was released by Nostalgia Family Video 
(# 1778581X), and the cover includes the film’s original artwork and blurb (which announces that “America 
Declares the Happiest Holiday in Years!”). 

Although one or two sources indicate “It Never Was You” was retained for the film adaptation, the song 
wasn’t part of the film score. But the song made it to the screen in the 1963 drama I Could Go on Singing, 
where it was beautifully performed by Judy Garland in a stunning and heartfelt version. 

A television adaptation was presented on ABC’s Pulitzer Prize Playhouse on November 17, 1950; the 
production’s cast included Dennis King, John Raitt, and Doretta Morrow, and it was choreographed by Anna 
Sokolow. 

A revival opened on May 11, 1971, at the Curran Theatre in San Francisco but never made it to Broadway. 
The cast included Burt Lancaster (Stuyvesant), David Holliday (who played both Brom and Irving, and for the 
revival “How Can You Tell an American?” became a duet for Brom and Stuyvesant), Anita Gillette (Tina), 
and Gino Conforti (Roosevelt). Others in the company were Ruth Kobart, John Wheeler, Eric Brotherson, 
Pamela Sousa, and Bjarne Buchtrup. The revival was directed by Albert Marre and choreographed by Donald 
Saddler; the décor and lighting were by Howard Bay, and the costumes by Freddy Wittop. “Har.” in Variety 
said Lancaster needed “a much better musical” than Knickerbocker Holiday, which was an “untidy, sadly 
dated effort to needle the Roosevelt Administration and big government.” 

Among the cast members of the original production of Knickerbocker Holiday were Robert Rounseville, 
who created the title role in the 1956 production of Leonard Bernstein’s Candide; Rufus Smith, who was the 
lead singer for “I’m On My Way” and “They Call the Wind Maria” in Paint Your Wagon (1951); and Clarence 
Nordstrom, who introduced “A Toast to the Bride” in Donnybrook! and prominently participated in two 
other songs from that show (“Sez I” and “Wisha Wurra”). 


THE GIRL FROM WYOMING 


“A Musical MELODRAMA” 


Theatre: The American Music Hall 

Opening Date: October 29, 1938; Closing Date: January 21, 1939 

Performances: 86 

Book: John Van Antwerp (aka J. Van Ostend Van Antwerp) (aka Jerrold Krimsky) 

Lyrics: Ted Fetter 

Music: Richard Lewine 

Direction: Robert Ross; Producer: John and Jerrold Krimsky; Choreography: John Pierce; Scenery: Eugene B. 
Dunkel; Costumes: Peggy Clark; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Al Evans 

Cast: Philip Huston (Ben Longwood}, Nellie Thorne (Mrs. Longwood}, Billy M. Greene (Sheriff Peters), Tony 
Kraber (Sleepy), Duncan Baldwin (Rusty], George Petrie (Marcy Diamond], Donald MacDonald (Alkali), 
June Walker (The Girl from Wyoming), Anne Hunter (Chiquori), James Russo (Pedro), Jack Goldie (Bar- 
tender); Cow Belles (Cowgirls): Ruth Mann, Mary LaRoche, Jackie Susanne, Polly Smiley, Sherrand Pol- 
lard, Irene Mann; Cow Hands (Cowboys): Bruce Gordon, Walter Reed Smith, Alfred Brower, Norman 
Barcliff, Duncan Baldwin, Jack Riley 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the late 1880s in Boston; El Reno, Nevada; and the Western Plain. 
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Musical Numbers 
Note: Between the acts, olio or specialty numbers were performed. 


Act One: “Boston in the Spring” (Philip Huston, Graduates); “Ride, Cowboy, Ride” (Cowboys, Cowgirls); 
“Hats Off (to the Girl from Wyoming)” (George Petrie, Donald MacDonald, Billy M. Greene, Cowboys); 
“Manuelo” (Anne Hunter, Men); “The Dying Cowboy” (Donald MacDonald, George Petrie, Billy M. 
Greene, Tony Kraber, Chorus) 

Act Two: “Lullaby of the Plain” (Cowboys); “Our Home” (Philip Huston, June Walker, Company); “Stay East, 
Young Man” (Cowboys, Cowgirls); “Boston in the Spring” (reprise) (Boston Girls) 

Act Three: “Kickin’ the Corn Around” (Company); Finale (reprises of “Our Home,” “Lullaby of the Plain,” 
and “Kickin’ the Corn Around”) (Company) 


The Western spoof The Girl from Wyoming was the final musical offered at the American Music Hall. For 
the second half of the decade, the venue had presented a short series of old-time musical melodramas, but by 
decade’s end the spoofs had run their course (for overall information about the series, see Naughty Naught 
700, and for information about the venue itself see Murder in the Old Red Barn). During the American Mu- 
sic Hall’s brief heyday, audiences could watch the corny goings-on, cheer the hero, hiss the villain, partake 
of drink and food, and between the acts could enjoy specialty numbers. Another watering hole was located 
downstairs at the Chez Firehouse where customers could order drinks, dance, and listen to live entertain- 
ment. 

The Girl from Wyoming, which might easily have been titled The Boy from Boston, was a compendium of 
just about every Wild West cliché known to Hollywood scenarists. The script informs us that recent Harvard 
graduate Ben Longwood (Philip Huston) is “handsome but impoverished” and “ill-fitted” for “the rigors of 
the wild and woolly West.” But his “sincerity and high moral character will see him through” in his quest 
to “retrieve the family fortunes.” 

Ben’s proper Boston mother (Nellie Thorne) “can’t understand why anyone should venture west of the 
Charles River,” but through a “strange quirk of fate” she too ends up traveling into the Western wilderness 
and meets up with sonny boy. And there in the West, Ben encounters a villain of the waxed moustache 
variety, a saloon girl (described as a “fiery vixen”), a grizzled old prospector, gamblers, and cattle rustlers. 
Moreover, there’s an Indian attack, kidnappings, a stage coach holdup, mysterious “papers,” and a last- 
minute rescue by the United States cavalry. And of course Ben falls in love with the title character (June 
Walker), and when he’s alone asks, “Heart, why do you beat so?” Meanwhile, the Girl says to “Just call 
me Girl.” When in the final moments before the curtain falls it’s revealed that Girl is a descendant of a 
British lord and heiress to a $30 million silver mine, Ben’s mother exclaims, “How charmingly everything 
has turned out.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “rowdy-dowdy” (which “opened simultaneously with 
many bottles of liquor on Saturday evening”) was written “with the tongue, tonsils, larynx and both feet in 
the cheek.” Huston’s acting was “pricelessly obtuse,” and Atkinson quoted a priceless line from the show’s 
mock lament “The Dying Cowboy”: “Take my bridgework back to Mother / It is something she can use.” 
Atkinson reported that the “Irish Thrush” Harry Meehan (who had appeared in Naughty Naught ’00 and The 
Fireman’s Flame) wasn’t in the musical because he was now appearing in Knickerbocker Holiday. But all 
wasn’t lost, and late in the evening Meehan turned up at the Chez Firehouse for a song or two and with “his 
tenor bellow happily intact.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the “annual horselaugh” was “garnished with beer and pretzels,” and 
the “essential thing” about the show was “the beer.” After four or five rounds, the audience “roundly cheers 
the Harvard man for refusing to touch liquor” and “loudly hisses the villain who looks like a referee at a snake 
race.” Various unsigned comments about the show appeared in the New Yorker in its “Goings On About 
Town” section, and these noted that the musical was “downright enjoyable” and “sort of fun.” 

The script was published in paperback by Samuel French in 1941. 

The Girl from Wyoming was presented six times weekly, and during its final week on Broadway played 
in repertory with a revival of Naughty-Naught ’00, which began performances on January 14, 1939, and then 
continued for a total of forty-two showings. 
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DANTON’S DEATH 


Theatre: Mercury Theatre 

Opening Date: November 2, 1938; Closing Date: November 19, 1938 
Performances: 2.1 

Play: Georg Buchner; English adaptation by Geoffrey Dunlop 

Lyrics and Music: Marc Blitzstein 


Musical Numbers 


Blitzstein wrote two songs for the production, “Christina” (aka “Ho, Christina” and “Christine”) (sung by Jo- 
seph Cotton and Mary Wickes} and “Ode to Reason” (sung by Adelyn Colla-Negri). He also adapted three 
songs from the French Revolutionary period (“Ca ira,” “La Carmagnole,” and “La Marseillaise”) and fitted 
them with English lyrics for the chorus to sing. In addition, he composed incidental background music for 
the production. Most of the score was played on a spinet. 

Direction: Orson Welles; Producer: The Mercury Theatre (Orson Welles and John Houseman, Directors); 
Scenery: Stephen Jan Tichacek; Costumes: Brooks Costume Company under the direction of Millia Dav- 
enport and Leo Van Witzen; Lighting: Uncredited 

Cast: Anna Stafford (Julie), Martin Gabel (Danton), Edgar Barrier (Camille Desmoulins}, Evelyn Wahle (Lucile], 
Morgan Farley (Herault de Sechelles), William Mowry (Philippeau), Guy Kingsley (Lacroix), Ellen Andrews 
(A Lady), Vladimir Sokoloff (Robespierre), George Duthie (First Old Man, President of the Convention), Er- 
skine Sanford (Second Old Man), Arlene Francis (Marion), Ruth Ford (Rosalie], Rosemary Carver (Adelaide), 
Richard Wilson (Legendre), Orson Welles (St. Just), Mary Wickes (Christine), Eustace Wyatt (Fouquier}, Jo- 
seph Cotton (Barrere], John Berry (Gaoler); Servants to Danton: William Alland, Edgerton Paul, and Stanley 
Poss; Convention Attendants: Richard Baer and Ross Elliott; Members of the Convention: William Mowry, 
Sparke Hastings, and Stephen Roberts; Members of the Convention and Voices in the Street: Sparke Hast- 
ings, William Herz, Stephen Roberts, Arthur Hoffe, Sanford Siegel, Fred Thompson, Ellen Andrews, Fay 
Baker, Helen Coule, Betty Garrett, Victor Thorley, Robert Hanley, Kent Adams, Tileston Perry, MacGregor 
Gibbs, Robert Earle, Wallace Lawler, and Norman Wess; Singer: Adelyn Colla-Negri 

The play was presented in one act. 

The action takes place in Paris during a few days in March and April of 1794. 


The German playwright Georg Biichner (1813-1837) wrote Danton’s Death in 1835, but it wasn’t pro- 
duced until 1902, when it was presented in Berlin. The Broadway premiere took place at the Century Theatre 
on December 20, 1927, for a limited engagement of fifteen performances in a production by Max Reinhardt 
in which Paul Hartmann played the title role. The current adaptation was produced by the Mercury Theatre, 
directed by Orson Welles, translated by Stephen Jan Tichacek, and scored by Marc Blitzstein. The play was 
later revived by the Repertory Theatre of Lincoln Center on October 21, 1965, for forty-six performances, and 
was the inaugural production of the Vivian Beaumont Theatre. This version was translated and directed by 
Herbert Blau, the songs and electronic music were by Morton Subotnick, and the title role was played by Alan 
Bergmann (not to be confused with the songwriter Alan Bergman); others in the cast were James Earl Jones, 
Stacy Keach, and Roscoe Lee Brown. The drama was later presented Off Off Broadway at the Hudson Guild 
Theatre by the Irondale Ensemble Project, where it began performances on February 18, 1994, for twenty-eight 
showings in a translation by Howard Brenton and with Michael-David Gordon in the title role. 

Danton’s Death looked at the events leading up to the death of Georges Danton (Martin Gabel], who was 
an architect of the French Revolution and a member of the Committee of Public Safety, whose mission was 
to legalize justice but otherwise sent many a neck to the guillotine. When differing political factions clashed, 
Robespierre (Vladimir Sokoloff) and St. Just (Welles) turned on Danton, who was then executed (ironically, 
Robespierre and St. Just soon followed Danton to the guillotine). 

On the Sunday night before the Broadway premiere, the Mercury Theatre’s radio broadcast of Orson 
Welles’s version of H. G. Welles’s The War of the Worlds frightened many listeners into believing they were 
hearing firsthand news reports about a Martian invasion. In his review of Danton’s Death for the New York 
Times, Brooks Atkinson noted that radio listeners had just about recovered from the “frightening” broadcast, 
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and now theatre audiences were frightened by the “tingling” production of Danton’s Death. He said the 
“vivid” drama “crackles with contemporary significance.” 

Atkinson suggested Welles’s “real genius is in the theatricality of his imagination,” and noted that his use 
of décor, lighting, and music contributed to the “awe and tumult” of the performance. The drama unfolded 
against a huge cyclorama of thousands of expressionless Halloween-like puppet masks that spied upon the 
action, which took place on an otherwise bare stage infused with “pitiless” lighting effects where “great” and 
“hulking” shadows were seen and “raw” offstage voices were heard. Atkinson concluded his review by as- 
suring his readers that they'd just been reading his review of “a play of imagination” based on historical fact, 
and thus there was “no occasion for alarm.” 

An unsigned review in Time said that after the “uproar” of his radio broadcast, Welles had now turned 
to the “peace and quiet of the French Revolution.” However, the drama was “a dark forest of conflicting 
themes” and was as “undramatic” as it was “indecisive,” and the “most lively” aspect of the evening was the 
Mercury Theatre’s electrician, who bathed the production in “sinister” light and shadow. 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said the revival was “electrically, mechanically, and scenically inven- 
tive” but otherwise undramatic and pretentious. As a result, Biichner’s “full-colored and full-bodied” drama 
had been put ona “theatrical diet” that gave the impression of a poem reduced to “narrative” with “the poetry 
itself deleted.” 

As for Blitzstein’s contributions, Time said the songs were “bawdy” and that offstage voices brayed “La 
Carmagnole.” Atkinson found the songs “wry,” and in a follow-up review stated that the “raffish” numbers 
contained “withering notes.” 


LEAVE IT TO ME! 
“A New MusicaL Comepy” / “THE CYcLonic Musica Hit” / “THE STAR-STUDDED Musicat Hit” / New York’s 
SMARTEST MusicAL COMEDY” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre 
Opening Date: November 9, 1938; Closing Date: September 16, 1939 
Performances: 307 
Book: Bella and Samuel Spewack 
Lyrics and Music: Cole Porter 
Based on the 1932 play Clear All Wires by Bella and Samuel Spewack. 
Direction: Samuel Spewack; Producer: Vinton Freedley; Choreography: Robert Alton; Scenery: Albert John- 
son; Costumes: Raoul Pene du Bois; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Robert Emmett Dolan 
Cast: Ruth Bond (First Secretary), Beverly Hosier (Second Secretary), William Gaxton (Buckley, aka Buck, 
Joyce Thomas), William Lilling (First Reporter), Walter Monroe (Second Reporter), Mary Martin (Dolly 
Winslow), Edward H. Robins (J. H. Brody), Sophie Tucker (Mrs. Goodhue}; Mr. and Mrs. Goodhue’s 
Daughters: April, Mildred Chenaval, Ruth Daye, Audrey Palmer, and Kay Picture; Chett Bree (Reporter)], 
George E. Mack (Photographer, Japanese Ambassador), Walter Armin (French Conductor, French Ambas- 
sador, Stalin}, James W. Carr (Chauffeur), Victor Moore (Alonzo P. Goodhue}; Secretaries to Mr. Goodhue: 
Gene Kelly, Maurice Kelly, Roy Ross, Jack Seymour, Jack Stanton, and Walter B. Long Jr.; Eugene Siga- 
loff (Prince Alexander Tomofsky], Dean Carlton (Jerry Granger), Tamara (aka Tamara Drasin) (Colette}, 
Joseph Kallini (Kostya], Peter Lopouhin (Peasant, Latvian Minister), Alexander Asro (Sozanoff), John 
Eliot (Military Attache}, John Panter (Naval Attache); Secretaries: Roy Ross and Jack Seymour; Michael 
Forbes (Decorator), Thomas Jafollo (Decorator, Italian Ambassador], Don Cortez (Waiter), Hans Hansen 
(German Ambassador), J. Colville Dunn (British Ambassador), Charles Campbell (Mackenzie), Matthew 
Vodnoy (Graustein), Ivan Izmailov (Folkin), Stanton Bier (Secretary), Alexis Bolan (Foreign Minister]; The 
Buccaneers: Don Cortez, John Eliot, Michael Forbes, Eddie Heisler, Tom Jafolla, William Lilling, Walter 
Munroe, John Panter; Guests: Monica Bannister, Adele Jergens, Ruth Joseph, Evelyn Kelly, Viva Selwood, 
Frances Tannehill, Evelyn Bonefine; Les Girls: Vickie Belling, Dorothy Benson, Ruth Bond, Pearl Harris, 
Beverly Hosier, Dorothea Jackson, Nancy Lee, June LeRoy, Evelyn Moser, Mary Ann Parker, Barbara Pond, 
Jean Scott, Lawrie Shevlin, Zynaid Spencer, Marie Vanneman, Marie Vaughan 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Paris and Moscow. 
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Musical Numbers 


Act One: “How Do You Spell Ambassador?” (Reporters); “We Drink to You, J. H. Brody” (William Gaxton, 
Guests]; “Vite, Vite, Vite” (Porters and Girls); “I’m Taking the Steps to Russia” (Sophie Tucker, April, 
Mildred Chenaval, Ruth Daye, Audrey Palmer, Kay Picture, Gene Kelly, Maurice Kelly, Roy Ross, Jack 
Seymour, Jack Stanton, Walter B. Long Jr., Les Girls); “Get Out of Town” (Tamara); “When All’s Said and 
Done” (William Gaxton, Mary Martin, Les Girls); “Most Gentlemen Don’t Like Love” (Sophie Tucker, 
April, Mildred Chenaval, Ruth Daye, Audrey Palmer, Kay Picture, Gene Kelly, Maurice Kelly, Roy Ross, 
Jack Seymour, Jack Stanton, Walter B. Long Jr.}; “Comrade Alonzo” (Ensemble) 

Act Two: Opening (reprise of “Comrade Alonzo”) (Ensemble); “From Now On” (William Gaxton, Tamara); 
“I Want to Go Home” (Victor Moore); “My Heart Belongs to Daddy” (Mary Martin); “Tomorrow” (So- 
phie Tucker, Ensemble); “Far, Far Away” (aka “Far Away”) (William Gaxton, Tamara); “To the U.S.A. 
from the U.S.S.R.” (aka “From the U.S.S.R. to the U.S.A.”) (Victor Moore, Sophie Tucker, April, Mildred 
Chenaval, Ruth Daye, Audrey Palmer, Kay Picture); Finale (reprises of “Tomorrow” and “From Now On”) 
(Company) 


Cole Porter bounced back from the debacle You Never Know with the hit Leave It to Me!, a very loose 
adaptation by Bella and Samuel Spewack of their 1932 comedy Clear All Wires, which played for ninety-three 
performances at the Times Square Theatre and was later filmed in 1933. 

The star-studded musical featured comics William Gaxton and Victor Moore in their fourth of eight 
pairings, and it marked the team’s third hit of the decade (following Of Thee I Sing and Anything Goes, and 
in 1940 they enjoyed another huge success when they headlined Irving Berlin’s Louisiana Purchase). Sophie 
Tucker and Tamara were also prominent in the cast, and the show marked the Broadway debuts of Mary 
Martin (in a featured role) and Gene Kelly (in the chorus). 

Moore had one of his best roles as the hapless and henpecked Alonzo P. Goodhue, who against his wishes 
and only because of the determination of his social-climbing wife (Tucker) must leave the wonderful world 
of Topeka (which sports a city hall, a movie theatre, and “other glories”) and move to Moscow when he be- 
comes the U.S. Ambassador to Russia. When Mrs. Goodhue gets to hobnob with Stalin, she gloats that “the 
Kennedys are boiling!” And she gleefully notes that one day Goodhue “will be a bust in the Hall of Fame.” 

Alonzo does all he can do to be recalled to the States. But when he flaunts diplomatic propriety and kicks 
a Nazi official, the world applauds him. And when he mistakenly takes a potshot at someone, it turns out 
he’s actually shot a counterrevolutionary, which makes him the hero of Russia. However, when Goodhue 
introduces a plan for peace and world fellowship, the State Department will have none of it and he’s removed 
from his post and sent packing to Topeka. 

“My Heart Belongs to Daddy” emerged as the show’s hit, and it put Martin on the map in a show-stopping 
debut in which she purred the saucy lyric and performed a mock strip tease. In early programs, she wasn’t 
listed as a featured player, but soon her name found its way to the program’s title page and she was fifth-billed 
right after Gaxton, Moore, Tucker, and Tamara. The score also included Tamara’s sultry warning to “Get Out 
of Town,” the show’s second-best-known song; Tamara and Gaxton’s lovely and understated ballads “Far, Far 
Away” and “From Now On”; and Sophie Tucker’s rambunctious “Most Gentlemen Don’t Like Love” and 
“Tomorrow.” Tucker also sang “I’m Taking the Steps to Russia,” in which she promises to bring dance steps 
and swing music to the comrades (she’ll put “red ants” in their pants and will introduce “brand-new trickies” 
to the “Bolshevikies” because “Communithm” needs “rhythm”. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times praised the “handsome carnival,” which offered Porter’s “witti- 
est” score, a “comic” story, and a cast that was a “roll of song-and-dance honor.” Moore was “still portly and 
dazed” with an “endearing” expression of “childishness in his eyes and a voice that trails off into hopeless 
misery at the end of every line”; Gaxton was full of energy and sang with “relish”; Tamara’s voice had a “love- 
liness that is wholly enchanting”; and Tucker played her role with a “beaming” and “exultant vulgarity” that 
gave the musical “a tremendous groundswell” that “engulfs the house.” In both his original and then later 
follow-up reviews, Atkinson singled out seven songs (“I’m Taking the Steps to Russia,” “From Now On,” 
“Far, Far Away,” “I Want to Go Home,” “From the U.S.A. to the U.S.S.R.,” “Most Gentlemen Don’t Like 
Love,” and “My Heart Belongs to Daddy”), and for the latter he noted it was a “broad piece of ribaldry” that 
Martin sang in the “capital style of an inspired honky tonk.” 
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Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said that with Leave It to Me! Moore had reached “a new pitch in 
timorous frustration” with “a new quality of sureness about his unsureness,” and Tucker moved in a “stately 
swing” that combined both the Court of St. James and the St. James Infirmary. He decided Porter’s music was 
“interesting” instead of “catchy,” and his lyrics were “in his best” fashion. “Most Gentlemen Don’t Like 
Love” and “My Heart Belongs to Daddy” would bring “a sly leer to the most bilious eye” and were “two of 
the most expertly executed numbers in town.” 

An unsigned review in Time said Leave It to Me! was a “big-name, big-scale, big-town musicomedy” and 
the first show of the season to command $6.60 for an opening-night ticket. It was “a good show, but far from 
a knockout,” but it offered “fast dancing,” “pretty girls,” “beguiling, insouciant Cole Porter tunes,” “pert café 
society Cole Porter lyrics,” and no less than Sophie Tucker, “who can make ambassadorial high-life so low- 
life that even her pearls seem to leer.” And Victor Moore was “the best reason” the show was a hit because 
the performer was “wonderful.” 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek praised the “eminently satisfactory” musical, which was “intelligent 
only as a musical show properly should be intelligent.” Further, Porter’s melodies were among his “very 
best,” his lyrics were “smart,” and Moore was “whiningly mirthful.” (For his end-of-the-season summary, 
Nathan said the season’s best “all-around musical” was a tie between Leave It to Me! and Hot Mikado.) But 
Nathan had a complaint, and he pleaded for the elimination of exclamation points. There were so many these 
days, and so when “even” a show like Knickerbocker Holiday came along, it was “a kind of relief” to note 
that an exclamation point wasn’t appended to its title. He decided that “these days” musicals were written 
around the exclamation point and soon we’d have to endure Goodbye, Mr. Chips! As for himself, he was going 
to “start a one-man revolution” for Mother Goose!! 

“Most Gentlemen Don’t Like Love” had originally been written for the unproduced musical Greek to 
You, and its insinuating lowdown beat and sometimes risqué lyric suited Tucker to a T. During the tryout, 
the songs “When the Hen Stops Laying” (for Gaxton and Martin) and the interpolated “Elbaccio” (for Martin) 
were cut. 

“Elbaccio” is actually “Tl bacio” (“The Kiss”) by Italian opera composer Luigi Arditi (the lyric was by 
Gottardo Aldighieri), a song written by Arditi independent of an opera. Although it was dropped from Leave 
It to Mel, it later surfaced in Porter’s MGM film musical Broadway Melody of 1940, where it was sung as a 
burlesque of opera songs by an uncredited singer (Charlotte Arren). In his review for the Times, B.R.C. (prob- 
ably Bosley Crowther) noted that the song was performed by “a burlesque prima-donna who is so bad, in an 
amusing way, that she succeeds in screaming herself right out of the official cast of characters.” 

Songs from Leave It to Me! that were dropped in preproduction were “Information, Please,” “There’s a 
Fan,” “As Long as It’s Not About Love,” “Why Can’t I Forget You?,” and “Just Another Page in Your Diary.” 
The latter was later heard in the 1940 summer stock revue Two Weeks with Pay, where it was introduced by 
Bill Johnson and Virginia Bolen. 

The Complete Lyrics of Cole Porter notes that “Thank You” and “Recall Goodhue” aren’t included in the 
script (and weren’t listed in the program) but may have been heard in the New York production. All the lyr- 
ics, including those dropped in preproduction or during the tryout, are included in the collection. The script 
of the musical was published by Chilton Book Company in the 1976 hardback collection Great Musicals of 
the American Theatre, Volume 2. 

Martin recorded “My Heart Belongs to Daddy” and “Most Gentlemen Don’t Like Love” with Eddie 
Duchin and His Orchestra, and Duchin also recorded a medley of “Get Out of Town” and “From Now On,” 
and all these numbers are part of the collection Let’s Face It, Red, Hot and Blue!, Leave It to Me! (Smithson- 
ian Collection/CSP/CBS Records LP # R-016/P-14944). 

A 2001 revival of the musical by San Francisco’s 42nd Street Moon Theatre was recorded by Music Box 
Recordings (CD # MBR442002) and includes the entire score (“We Drink to You, J. H. Brody” was dropped 
for the revival, but is included as a bonus track along with three other non—Leave It to Me! songs by Porter). 

A fascinating recording is Wodka Cola (Bayer Records LP # BR-50-002), taken from a German revival of 
the musical presented at the Staatstheatre in Stuttgart in 1987 and 1988 (and what a great title: in a sense, 
Vodka Cola sums up the show’s plot). The album includes eight songs from the original production, “Quick, 
Quick, Quick” (Vite, Vite, Vite”), “Ich lass’ Russlands Puppen Tanzen” (“I’m Taking the Steps to Russia”), 
“Ich mochte Nachhaus” (“I Want to Go Home”), “Danke Genosse Alonzo” (“Comrade Alonzo”), “Mein Herz 
gehort nur Daddy” (“My Heart Belongs to Daddy”), “Pars pour toujours” (“Get Out of Town”), “Was Liebe 
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ist, weiss kein Mann” (“Most Gentlemen Don’t Like Love”), and “ Schon Morgen” (“Tomorrow”), as well as 
three numbers from other Porter shows. 

Cole Porter Revisited Volume I (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-121) includes “Far, Far Away” and 
the unused “Just Another Page in Your Diary”; Volume V (CD # PSCD-122) offers the cut song “There’s a 
Fan”; and the cast album of the 1965 Off-Broadway revue The Decline and Fall of the Entire World as Seen 
through the Eyes of Cole Porter (CD # PSCD-124) includes “Tomorrow” and “Most Gentlemen Don’t Like 
Love.” The collection Cole Porter: Overtures and Ballet Music (EMI Classics Records CD # CDC-7-54300-2) 
is conducted by John McGlinn and includes the Leave It to Me! overture (which features “From Now On,” 
“Most Gentlemen Don’t Like Love,” and “Get Out of Town”). 

After playing for 291 performances, the musical temporarily closed on July 15, 1938, and took a four-week 
summer vacation. Performances were set to resume on August 14, but Sophie Tucker became involved in an 
imbroglio with the Actors Equity Association and was temporarily suspended from the union for “treason.” 
Yes, the last of the red hot mamas got into red hot water, and the Times reported that the legal and union- 
related matters became so complicated that when pickets formed outside the Village restaurant Café Society, 
“patrons found the variety of contradictory signs confusing.” 

Tucker was the president of the American Federation of Actors, and she had been presented by stagehands 
(who were represented by the IATSE, the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees) a charter from 
the American Federation of Labor. Actors Equity considered her acceptance of the charter an act of “treason” 
and thus suspended her, and the union also forbade all Equity members from appearing on stage with her. In 
the meantime, the stagehands announced that if Tucker wasn’t allowed to work, they would refuse to work. 
The Times later reported that five thousand Equity performers met at the Hotel Astor and threatened a na- 
tionwide strike, which was ultimately averted when the AFL’s Associated Actors and Artistes of America 
entered into an agreement with the IATSE that the Actors’ union had the right to govern itself without inter- 
ference from the stagehands’ union. 

With the contretemps resolved, the musical finally reopened on September 4, three weeks after its sched- 
uled date for resumption of performances. The show played sixteen performances, closed on September 16, 
and had chalked up a total of 307 showings before embarking on a national tour. 

Martin and Kelly were no longer in the show when it resumed performances in September, and they were 
respectively succeeded by Mildred Fenton and Joel Friend. Martin stumbled with her next two musicals, Nice 
Goin’! and Dancing in the Streets (1943), both of which closed during their pre-Broadway tryouts. But in late 
1943 she bounced back with the hit One Touch of Venus, which solidified her place as one of the great leading 
ladies of the American musical theatre. In 1939, Kelly appeared in the revue One for the Money and William 
Saroyan’s Pulitzer Prize-winning play The Time of Your Life, and then starred in the title role of Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s 1940 hit Pal Joey. From there, Kelly went to Hollywood and never again appeared 
on the Broadway stage (but he choreographed the 1941 musical Best Foot Forward, and in the 1970s he played 
the Jackie Gleason role in a summer stock tour of Bob Merrill’s Take Me Along). 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE 


“A Musical Comepy” / “MusicAL COMEDY SENSATION” 


Theatre: Alvin Theatre 

Opening Date: November 23, 1938; Closing Date: June 10, 1939 

Performances: 235 

Book: George Abbott 

Lyrics: Lorenz Hart 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

Based on William Shakespeare’s The Comedy of Errors (written between 1589 and 1594), which was an adap- 
tation of Plautus’s comedy Menaechmi. 

Direction: George Abbott; Producer: George Abbott; Choreography: George Balanchine; Scenery and Lighting: 
Jo Mielziner; Costumes: Irene Sharaff; Musical Direction: Harry Levant 

Cast: Robert Sidney (Mask), Harry Peterson (Mask), Bob Lawrence (Singing Policeman), James Wilkinson 
(Another Policeman), Ronald Graham (Antipholus of Ephesus}, Teddy Hart (Dromio of Ephesus}, George 
Church (Dancing Policeman}, Clifford Dunstan (Tailor, Merchant of Ephesus}, Burl Ives (Tailor’s Appren- 
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tice), Eddie Albert (Antipholus of Syracuse}, Jimmy Savo (Dromio of Syracuse}, Byron Shores (Merchant 
of Syracuse], Carroll Ashburn (Duke of Ephesus), John O’Shaughnessy (Aegeon), Wynn Murray (Luce), 
Muriel Angelus (Adriana), Marcy Wescott (Luciana), Owen Martin (Sorcerer), Betty Bruce (Courtezan 
[Courtesan]}, Heidi Vosseler (Secretary of Courtezan}, Dolores Anderson (Assistant Courtezan), John 
Clarke (Angelo), Florine Callahan (First Maid), Claire Wolf (Second Maid], Alice Craig (Third Maid), 
Florence Fair (Seeress}, Buddy Douglas (Little Antipholus); Singers: Grace Albert, Laura Kellogg, Dolores 
Anderson, Armonce Wilkins, Marguerite Benton, Margaret Walsh, James Wilkinson, Joseph Scandur, Joe 
Granville, Herbert Wood; Dancers: Libby Bennett, Ruth Brady, Renee Cettel, Stella Clausen, Alice Craig, 
Bee Farnum, Ruth Gormley, Claire Harvey, Lita Lede, Connie Leslie, Vivien Moore, Florine Callahan, 
Mildred Solly, Anna Mae Tesslo, Davenie Watson, Betty De Elmo, Claire Wolf, Mickey Alvarez, Sidney 
Gordon, Dan Karry, Tommy Lynch, Jack Malis, Edwin Mills, Harry Peterson, Joe Harris, Lee Tannen, 
Beau Tilden, Robert Howard 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Ephesus in Ancient Greece. 


Musical Direction 


Act One: “I Had Twins” (aka “He Had Twins”) (Bob Lawrence, James Wilkinson, Ensemble); “Dear Old Syra- 
cuse” (Jimmy Savo, Eddie Albert; danced by Eddie Albert, Alice Craig, Vivien Moore, Lita Lede, Claire 
Wolf, Dancers); “What Can You Do with a Man?” (Wynn Murray, Teddy Hart); “Falling in Love with 
Love” (Muriel Angelus, Ladies); “The Shortest Day of the Year” (Ronald Graham, Delores Anderson, Po- 
licemen; danced by Betty Bruce, Heidi Vosseler, George Church); “This Can’t Be Love” (Marcy Wescott, 
Eddie Albert); “Let Antipholus In” (Company) 

Act Two: “Ladies of the Evening” (Bob Lawrence, James Wilkinson, Policemen, Courtezans; danced by Heidi 
Vosseler and George Church); “He and She” (Wynn Murray, Jimmy Savo); “You Have Cast Your Shadow 
on the Sea” (Marcy Wescott, Eddie Albert); “Come with Me” (Bob Lawrence, Ronald Graham, James 
Wilkinson, John Clarke, Singers); “Big Brother” (Teddy Hart); “The Ballet” (aka “Big Brother Ballet” and 
“Twins’ Ballet”) (Jimmy Savo, Eddie Albert, Buddy Douglas, Heidi Vosseler, Robert Howard, Wynn Mur- 
ray, Dancers); “Sing for Your Supper” (Muriel Angelus, Marcy Wescott, Wynn Murray, Ladies; danced 
by Betty Bruce, ensemble}; “Oh, Diogenes” (Wynn Murray; danced by George Church, Betty Bruce, En- 
semble); Finale (“Happy Ending,” per program) (Ensemble) 


Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s The Boys from Syracuse received great notices and the score was one 
of the team’s finest. The show was a financial success and ran out the season, but considering the mostly 
rapturous reviews and the popularity of the songs the run was surprisingly short. There wasn’t a national tour, 
and the 1940 film version has become one of the most obscure of all Broadway film adaptations (it’s never 
been released on home video and doesn’t show up on cable movie channels). 

The story takes place in ancient Greece in the city of Ephesus and centers on two sets of twins, both sepa- 
rated at birth: Antipholus of Syracuse (Eddie Albert) and Antipholus of Ephesus (Ronald Graham) and their 
respective servants Dromio of Syracuse (Jimmy Savo) and Dromio of Ephesus (Teddy Hart, brother of Lorenz 
Hart). Antipholus S. arrives in Ephesus in search of his brother, and soon all hell breaks loose when Adriana 
(Muriel Angelus) and Luce (Wynn Murray) mistake the boys from Syracuse for their respective husbands 
Antipholus E. and Dromio E. Meanwhile, Adriana’s sister Luciana (Marcy Wescott) has fallen in love with 
Antipholus S. and feels guilty because she assumes he’s her brother-in-law, and Antipholus E. perhaps spends 
too much time at the best little whorehouse in Ephesus. But chaos turns to harmony when Antipholus E. and 
Adriana reunite, and Antipholus S. and Luciana become a pair. As for Luce and the Dromios, it appears the 
threesome are ready to enter into a cozy ménage. 

The score included some of the most entrancing ballads from the Rodgers and Hart songbook: the waltz 
“Falling in Love with Love,” the jubilant “This Can’t Be Love,” and the elegiac “The Shortest Day of the 
Year” and “You Have Cast Your Shadow on the Sea.” There were two raucous comedy songs (“He and She” 
and “What Can You Do with a Man?”), an airy opening number that set up the plot (“I Had Twins”), a jaunty 
and irresistible hometown tribute (“Dear Old Syracuse”), a mock plea for an honest man (“Oh, Diogenes”), 
and a beguiling showstopper for Adriana, Luciana, and Luce (“Sing for Your Supper”). 
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Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “exuberant” musical was “a beautiful feast of rollicking 
mummery” which director George Abbott had infused with “freshness, spontaneity and spinning pace,” and 
for which Rodgers and Hart had provided a “versatile” score, including the “romantic” ballad “This Can’t 
Be Love” and the “gracious mischief” of “Sing for Your Supper.” Atkinson noted that George Balanchine’s 
“wholly captivating” choreography wasn’t a “clever afterthought,” and in one sequence (the first-act finale 
“Let Antipholus In”) he “found a way of turning the dancing into the theme of the comedy and orchestrating 
it in the composition of the scene.” 

An unsigned review in Time proclaimed that The Boys from Syracuse “hits the bull’s eye,” “rings the 
bell,” and was “far and away the best musical show in many a year.” The evening offered a “sound” book, 
“whirlwind” direction, and “fast, lively [and] imaginative” dances. Rodgers provided “gay, bright, lilting” and 
“melodious” music and Hart “brash, bawdy, witty” lyrics, and among the best songs were “This Can’t Be 
Love,” “Sing for Your Supper,” and “He and She.” 

Richard Watts Jr., in the New York Herald Tribune said the show was “the finest and most satisfying 
musical comedy that has reached New York in many a season”; Sidney B. Whipple in the New York World- 
Telegram stated “it will be regarded as the greatest musical comedy of its time”; John Anderson in the New 
York Journal-American found the musical one of “the town’s indispensable amusements” with Rodgers at 
his “musical best” and Hart on display with his “daffiest lyrical inventions”; and in his seasonal summary 
in Newsweek George Jean Nathan said the score was the season’s best, and Wescott “the “most attractive 
musical show singer.” Nathan had earlier written that Rodgers had “never written a better score,” Hart’s lyr- 
ics were “excellently” witty, and while he couldn’t “work up any particular glee” over the book, the evening 
was “pretty lively” and “tastefully staged.” 

John Mason Brown in the New York Post liked the “uncommonly beautiful production,” Rodgers’s “most 
beguiling” music, and Hart’s “gayest” lyrics, but cautioned that the show was “far less convulsing than you 
had wanted, and far less shocking that you had anticipated”; and although Burns Mantle in the New York 
Daily News didn’t find the comedy “actually riotous” he said the work was among “the liveliest and the most 
colorful” of recent entertainments with “coarse” but “cute” lyrics and music with both a “popular lilt” and 
a sometimes “captivating military swing.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker noted that a “Grade-A” score by Rodgers and Hart guaranteed 
“Grade-A entertainment,” for these were the team’s “best” songs in “some time.” Jimmy Savo was a “sure- 
fire comic” and the other performers were “personable.” But Benchley felt there were “quite a few long 
stretches between” the songs, and said the evening offered “too much ballet” (“Let Antipholus In” was 
“nerve-racking,” and a sequence that combined tap and ballroom dancing was “simply terrible”). 

On April 15, 1963, an Off-Broadway revival at Theatre Four played for five hundred performances, and 
the cast included Stuart Damon (Syracuse), Clifford David (Ephesus), Danny Carroll (Dromio S.), Rudy Tronto 
(Dromio E.), Ellen Hanley (Adriana), Julienne Marie (Luciana), Karen Morrow (Luce), and Cathryn Damon 
(Courtesan). The director, Christopher Hewitt, edited the original script, and Fred Ebb contributed additional 
dialogue. Except for “Let Antipholus In,” all the songs were retained (and a dance sequence titled “Ladies’ 
Choice Ballet” was added). The revival was recorded by Capitol Records (LP # STAO/TAO-1933), and was 
later issued on CD by Broadway Angel (# ZMD-0777-7-64695-2-2), although “Big Brother” was heard in the 
revival, it wasn’t recorded for the album. 

The musical’s first London production was based on the Off-Broadway version and opened at the Drury 
Lane on November 7, 1963, for one hundred performances (the cast included Denis Quilley as Ephesus). It was 
recorded by Decca Records (LP # SLK/LK-4564, later issued by Stet LP # DS-15016)], and Decca later released 
the CD (# 422-882-—281-2). The recording also omitted “Big Brother” (but included bonus tracks of Rudy Val- 
lee and Frances Langford performing six numbers from the score). 

The musical was presented in concert by Encores! on May 1, 1997, for five performances with Davis 
Gaines (Syracuse), Malcolm Gets (Ephesus), Mario Cantone (Dromio S.}, Michael McGrath (Dromio E.}, Re- 
becca Luker (Adriana), Sarah Uriarte Berry (Luciana), Debbie (Shapiro) Gravitt (Luce), Marian Seldes, Tom 
Aldredge, and Danny Burstein. The concert was recorded by DRG (CD # 94767) and includes the heretofore 
unrecorded first-act finale “Let Antipholus In,” “Big Brother,” and the second-act ballet from the original 
production (known as “The Ballet,” “Big Brother Ballet,” and “Twins’ Ballet”). 

The musical was revived on Broadway in a revised version by Nicky Silver in a production by the Round- 
about Theatre Company on August 18, 2002, for seventy-three performances at the American Airlines The- 
atre. The cast included Jonathan Dokuchitz (Syracuse), Tom Hewitt (Ephesus), Lee Wilkof (Dromio S.), Chip 
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Zien (Dromio E.), Lauren Mitchell (Adriana), and Erin Dilly (Luciana). The revival omitted “Let Antipholus 
In” and “Ladies of the Evening” and interpolated two songs from other Rodgers and Hart shows, “You Took 
Advantage of Me” (Present Arms, 1928) and “A Lady Must Live” (America’s Sweetheart, 1931), both for the 
courtesans. 

The new book sprinkled sexual identity gags throughout, expanded the roles of the courtesans, and 
brought in a mystery guest star for each performance to play the role of the twins’ mother. Ben Brantley in 
the Times said the “languid reworking” made ancient Greece reminiscent of the “Roman revels at Caesar’s 
Palace” because the show had “somehow landed in Las Vegas in the mid-1960s.” 

A 1953 studio cast album of the score was released by Columbia (LP # ML-4837) and Sony Broadway (CD 
# SK-53329) with Jack Cassidy and Portia Nelson. The collection Rodgers and Hart Revisited Volume III 
(Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-106) includes “Who Are You?,” which was written for the film version, 
and The Ultimate Rodgers # Hart Volume III (Pearl Records CD # GEM-0118) includes two recordings by 
film cast member Allan Jones (“Who Are You?” and “Falling in Love with Love”). 

The script adaptation taken from the 1963 Off-Broadway revival was published in paperback in 1965 by 
Chappell & Co., Inc., and the lyrics are included in the 1986 hardback collection The Complete Lyrics of 
Lorenz Hart (this collection includes the two songs written for the film version). 

Universal’s obscure 1940 film version directed by A. Edward Sutherland and choreographed by Dave 
Gould was released by Universal and included two news songs by Rodgers and Hart, “The Greeks Have No 
Word for It” (as Luce, Martha Raye informs us there aren’t Greek equivalents for such words as oomph and 
hi-de-ho) and the above-mentioned “Who Are You?” (for Allan Jones, who played both Antipholus S. and 
Antipholus E., otherwise known as “Sy” and “Eph”). Others in the cast were Joe Penner (Dromio of Ephesus 
and Dromio of Syracuse, or “Dro” and “Mio”), Rosemary Lane, Charles Butterworth, Irene Hervey, Alan 
Mowbray, and Eric Blore. Four songs from the stage production were retained: “This Can’t Be Love,” “Sing 
for Your Supper,” “He and She,” and “Falling in Love with Love.” 

Despite the presence of such comics as Raye, Penner, Mowbray, Butterworth, and Blore and the surprising 
inclusions of “He and She” and “Sing for Your Supper” in the score (albeit in truncated versions), the film 
never quite comes together and doesn’t reach the farcical heights inherent in the material. Even the would-be 
merry chariot chase falls rather flat. Bosley Crowther in the Times noted that the movie offered “low-comedy 
mugging” and “anachronistic gags” (a checkered chariot taxi, gladiators on the picket line, a Good Humor 
man selling treats from a chariot), and suggested that “a lot of modern slapstick and confusion only goes so 
far in ancient dress—and, in this case, it isn’t far enough.” 

A revival by the Stratford Festival was taped live and shown on Canadian television on December 28, 
1986. Devo in Variety found the score “fairly memorable,” and said the proceedings were “muddled.” He 
noted that most of the cast members were actors rather than singers and thus the lyrics were “more chatty 
and informal,” but Alicia Jeffrey offered “fine moments” in her “strong solos.” Otherwise, humor that should 
have been “unbridled hilarity” was instead “predictable corn.” 

Other musical adaptations of The Comedy of Errors are the critically pummeled Oh, Brother!, which 
opened at the ANTA (now August Wilson) Theatre on November 10, 1981 (despite a game cast, lively music 
by Michael Valenti, and an agreeably silly book and lyrics by Donald Driver, the show played for just three 
performances), and The Bomb-itty of Errors, which opened Off-Broadway at 45 Bleecker on December 12, 
1999, for 216 showings (and was a self-described “add-raptation” based on “Willy” Shakespeare’s comedy). 

Although The Boys from Syracuse was adapted from The Comedy of Errors, it retained just one line from 
Shakespeare’s play. A character states that “the venom clamor of a jealous woman poisons more deadly than 
a mad dog’s tooth,” and in response another tells the audience the line is by .. . “Shakespeare!” (Incidentally, 
Shakespeare’s exact wording is: “The venom clamours of a jealous woman poison more deadly than a mad 
dog’s tooth.”} The film version uses a variation of this gag, in this case the quotation “To be or not to be... .” 


GREAT LADY 


“A New Musical Comepy” / “A BIOGRAPHY WITH Music” 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 
Opening Date: December 1, 1938; Closing Date: December 17, 1938 
Performances: 20 
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Book: Earle Crooker and Lowell Brentano 

Lyrics: Earle Crooker 

Music: Frederick Loewe 

Direction: Bretaigne Windust; Producers: Dwight Deere Wiman and J. H. Del Bondio by arrangement with 
Frank Crumit; Choreography: William Dollar; Scenery: Albert R. Johnson; Costumes: Lucinda Ballard and 
Scott Wilson; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: John Fredhoven 

Cast: Anthony Albert (Office Boy, Second Admirer), Hortense Kahrklin (Stenographer), Charlotte Sumner 
(Stenographer), Fernando Alonso (Office Boy}, Muriel Gratton (Stenographer), Joan Mann (Stenographer), 
Edward Kane (Managing Editor), Basil Galahoff (Office Boy, First Admirer), William Chambers (Bill Ad- 
ams), Frederick Schweppe (Sub-Editor, A Minister), Norma Terris (Eliza Bowen, later Betty Bowen and 
Elsa de la Croix}, William Mende (Jailer, Organ Grinder), Shepperd Strudwick (Pierre de Moreau), Jules 
Epailly (Rene Lorraine), Joseph Mccaulay (Captain Jacques, Prologue}, Helen Ford (Freelove Clark), Ed- 
ward Craven (Nicky Clark), June Forrest (Waitress), Andre Eglevsky (Floorwalker), John Young (Waiter, 
A Caretaker), Tullio Carminati (Stephen Jumel), Irene Bordoni (Madame Colette}, Leda Anchutina (Poor 
Girl), Annabelle Lyon (Rich Boy), Russel Protopoff (Third Admirer), Robert Shanley (Jonathan), Jeanne El- 
kins (Elizabeth Clark), Katherine Mayfield (Maid, First Assistant Dressmaker), William Fariss (A Doctor], 
Walter Cassel (Butler, Major Domo}, Beverly Kirk (Second Assistant Dressmaker], Gage Clarke (Decazes], 
John Lewis (Conspirator), Grace Panvini (Marquise), Isabel Girard (A Duchess), Doris Moore (A Countess}, 
Robert Greig (Louis XVIII), Christine Johnson (Housekeeper), Dorothy Kirsten (Maid), Ray Schultz (Na- 
poleon), Andre Eglevsky (Premier Danseur), Leda Anchutina and Annabelle Lyon (Premiere Danseuses); 
Ladies of the Ballet: Alice (later, Alicia) Alonso, Tania Ciell, Dorothy Denton, Muriel Gratton, Herm- 
ione Darrell, Holly Howard, Nora Kaye, Hortense Kahrklin, Albia Kavan, Joan Mann, Mary McDonnell, 
Yvonne Patterson, Lillian Reilly, Doris Jane Solly, Libby Starks, Charlotte Sumner, Olga Suarez, Margaret 
Vasilieff, Vera Volkenau; Gentlemen of the Ballet: Anthony Albert, Fernando Alonso, Arthur Frederix, 
Basil Galahoff, Paul Godkin, Edward Hedges, Jay Martinez, Russell Protopoff, Richard Reed, Jerome Rob- 
bins, Newcomb Rice 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in New York City (1938), Providence, Rhode Island (1793), Bordeaux (circa 1794), Paris 
(circa 1795), New York City (1804), New York City (1939), New York City (1814), Bordeaux (circa 1815), 
at sea (circa 1816}, Paris (circa 1817), and New York City (1852). 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “A Promenade” (Norma Terris); “Sweet William” (Helen Ford, Joseph Macaulay, Ensemble}; “I Have 
Room in My Heart” (Norma Terris, Shepperd Strudwick); “Why Can’t This Night Last Forever?” (Norma 
Terris); Dressmaking Shop Sequence (Corps de Ballet); “May I Suggest Romance?” (Irene Bordoni); “In 
the Carefree Realm of Fancy” (Norma Terris, Tullio Carminati); “To Whom It May Concern” (William 
Mende, Leda Anchutina, Annabelle Lyon, Norma Terris); “I Have Room in My Heart” (reprise) (Norma 
Terris, Shepperd Strudwick); “Though Tongues May Wag” (Norma Terris, Tullio Carminati, Ensemble); 
Finale (Norma Terris, Tullio Carminati, Helen Ford, Shepperd Strudwick, Edward Craven, Ensemble} 

Act Two: “Keep Your Hand on Your Heart” (Tullio Carminati); “And So Will You” (Irene Bordoni); “The 
Little Corporal” (Shepperd Strudwick, Ensemble); “Sisters under the Skin” (Helen Ford, Gentlemen of the 
Ballet); “There Had to Be the Waltz” (Norma Terris, Shepperd Strudwick, Ensemble)—(a) “The Waltz” 
(Ray Schultz, Corps de Ballet); (b) “Pas de sept” (Holly Howard, Albia Kavan, Yvonne Patterson, Nora 
Kaye, Olga Surarez, Hortense Kahrklin, and Doris Jane Solly); and (c) “Pas de trois and Variations” (Leda 
Anchutina, Annabelle Lyon, and Andre Eglevsky); “I Never Saw a King Before” (Helen Ford, Edward 
Craven, Ensemble); “Madame Is at Home” (Christine Johnson, Katherine Mayfield, Beverly Kirk, June 
Forrest, Dorothy Kirsten); Finale (Company) 


Great Lady was Frederick Loewe’s first full-length Broadway score. He had previously contributed one 
song apiece to the comedy Petticoat Fever and the revue The Illustrators’ Show (and had earlier been as- 
sistant musical director for Champagne, Sec), and his first book musical Salute to Spring closed during its 
tryout. Great Lady wasn’t a success and lasted just twenty performances in New York, but the production 
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was another stepping stone in his career and it eventually led to his legendary partnership with librettist and 
lyricist Alan Jay Lerner. Incidentally, the Great Lady of the title was named Eliza, a name that of course fig- 
ured prominently in Lerner and Loewe’s 1956 musical about a Fair Lady, which had originally been advertised 
as My Lady Liza. 

The biographical musical about Eliza (Elizabeth) Bowen (1775-1865) looked at her poor and scandalous be- 
ginnings, and followed her rise to wealth and fame (if not notoriety) and her numerous affairs. She became one 
of the richest women in the United States, and was for a time married to former vice president Aaron Burr (the 
story doesn’t seem to have concentrated on Bowen’s years with Burr, who wasn’t a character in the musical). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times noted that the opening night audience members “wore them- 
selves out with laughing” at the goings-on, and so the critic suspected he was “wrong” for thinking that Great 
Lady was “a routine bore” which lacked “talent and imagination.” Earle Crooker and Lowell Brentano’s book 
was written “with some of the crude delight of sophomores” and they seemed to think nothing was “quite 
so hilarious as the intramural diversions of a nymphomaniac.” As a result, they wrote with “the subtlety 
and capriciousness of a battleship” and they “scribbled smutty little titles to introduce the successive adven- 
tures.” Further, the staging was “dull” and Crooker’s lyrics were of “smoking-room humors” with rhymes 
that followed “shop-worn models.” But Loewe wrote a “pleasantly romantic melody” for “I Have Room in 
My Heart,” and there was “a nice chorus arrangement” for “Though Tongues May Wag.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker felt that such performers as Norma Terris, Helen Ford, Irene Bordoni, 
and Tullio Carminati graced Great Lady with a certain “nostalgic quality,” and this nostalgia factor along 
with the costumes and décor were the evening’s “only claim to quality of any sort.” An unsigned review in 
Time said the musical was “as exciting as a sleeping draught” and was the season’s “gaudiest bore.” And 
“in vain” the décor grew “more and more lavish” and the costumes “more and more lacy” while the music 
was “stock and tame,” the humor “callow and vulgar,” the acting “wooden,” the direction “leaden,” and the 
writing “brassy.” 

Besides its “nostalgic” performers, the cast of Great Lady included a number of future names from the 
worlds of opera and dance. Dorothy Kirsten later became the famous opera soprano, and among the dancers 
were Alice (Alicia) Alonso (whose then-husband Fernando Alonso also danced in the production), dancer Nora 
Kaye, dancer and choreographer Paul Godkin, and ballet and Broadway choreographer Jerome Robbins. Later 
in the season, the Alonsos, Kaye, and Robbins were among the dancers in Stars in Your Eyes. 


PINOCCHIO 


“AN EXTRAVAGANZA WITH Music” / “A MusicAL LEGEND” 


Theatre: Ritz Theatre 

Opening Date: December 23, 1938; Closing Date: June 30, 1939 

Performances: 197 

Book and Lyrics: Yasha Frank 

Music: Eddison Von Ottenfeld and Armando Loredo 

Based on the 1883 novel The Adventures of Pinocchio by Carlo Collodi. 

Direction: Yasha Frank (William Sully, Assistant Director; George Crowley, Technical Supervisor), Producers: 
The Works Progress Administration’s Federal Theatre Project (Hallie Flanagan, National Director, George 
Kondolf, Director for New York City) (Morris Ankrum, Producer; Matt Shelvey, Associate Producer); Cho- 
reography: Alexandra Mamlet (Military Dance Routine choreographed by Harry Miller); Scenery: Perry 
Watkins, Properties and Special Effects: Stephen Jan Tichacek; Costumes: James Cochrane; Lighting: Moe 
Hack; Musical Direction: I. L. Epstein 

Cast: Allan Frank (Gepetto), Ettore Maggioni (Gepetto’s Cat), Emil Hirsch (Town Crier), Jean Harper (Mouse), 
Phyllis Reed (Mouse, Hansel, Baker’s Daughter), Vito Scotti (Young Father), Edwin Michaels (Pinocchio), 
Archie Onri (Juggler), Anthony J. Salo (Tumbler), Bill Swan (Grandpa), Ernest Moore (Puppeteer), Elizabeth 
Roberts (Puppeteer), Gabrielle Duval (Marionette), George Cohan (Warrior Puppet], Helen Galuback (Rag 
Doll), Mary Shannon (Gretel), Anya Kubert (Beggar Woman}, Francena Scott (Beggar Woman}, Georgiana 
Brand (Blue-Haired Fairy Queen), Sam Lewis (The Cat, The Maestro), Edward Lalor (The Fox}, Robert Wil- 
liamson (Jolly Coachman), David Manning (Ringmaster), Hans Schweng (The General], Mickey Kane (Pinoc- 
chio the Mule}, Sherman Dirkson (The Fireman), Kohana (Mlle. Fifi, Male Goldfish), Harry Duncan (Captain 
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Fried Meatty], Phil Dwyer (Lion), Christiani (Ship Figurehead), Elizabeth Reydova (Female Goldfish), Elaine 
Eldridge (Blind Woman); Villagers: Sonia Raskov, Myrna Westcott, Doxie Thomas, Helen Sanborn, Adele 
Newald, Sarah Kyles, Anne Wheeler, Arthur Keith, Yasha Yakolev, Bill Swan, Phil Dwyer, Albert Pizzoni; 
School Children: Jean Harper, Katherine Shaelton, Greta Karnot, Rozsa Leone, Phyllis Reed, Frances Hess; 
Boobies: James Kelo, Will Smith, James Leddy, Stephen Leddy, Joe Melino, Albert Pizzoni; Military: Fred 
Gibson, Archie Savage, Amold Wiley, Ollie Simmons, Max Burns; Phoolharmonic Orchestra: Sherman 
Dirkson, Sam Lazar, Albert Edwards, Jack Gropper, Joseph Palkowich, Waddel Thompson, Frances Hea- 
ton, Nicoli Mascariello, and Vincent Castelli; Calliope Quartet: Ralph Northern, Joseph Northern, James 
Reilly, and Herbert Brown; Clowns: Jack Toder, H. Weinberg, Will Smith, Arthur Keith, Albert Pizzoni, 
George Cohan, Pete Gimmarino; Animals: Joe Cooper, Albert Grant, Theodore Gross, Attilio Salzano, Pat 
McCullough, and Frederick Giulano; Mermaids: Katherine Shealton, Frances Hess, Greta Karnot, Mary Za- 
retsky, Marlyne Tobin, Jean Harper, Celia Fisher, and Sylvia Lipton 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place “long ago” in Italy. 


Act One: “Pinocchio” (Allan Frank); “Lullaby” (aka “Little Wooden Head”) (Allan Frank; Offstage Voices: 
Phyllis Reed, Ralph Northern, Joseph Northern, James Reilly, Herbert Brown); “Dance of the Pretty Pup- 
pet” 

Act Two: “Incidental Music for Guardian Angel”; “Cat and Fox Song” (Sam Lewis, Edward Lalor, Edwin 
Michaels); “Song of the Jolly Coachman” (aka “Boobies of Boobyland”) (Robert Williamson, assisted by 
James Kelo, James Leddy, Stephen Leddy, and Joe Melino); “Phoolharmonic Solo Instrumentalist” (Jack 
Gropper) 

Act Three: “Lullaby” (reprise) (Phyllis Reed and Allan Frank) 


The WPA Federal Theatre Project enjoyed a surprise hit with the noncontroversial children’s musical 
Pinocchio, which opened just in time for the Christmas holidays and played more than six months. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times reported that the production followed the adventures of the title 
character during the year of his “wooden existence,” including his memorable experience of being swallowed 
whole by a whale. The music was “lovely” and the “Lullaby” was especially “beautiful,” but the production 
“sacrificed invention to material” and was “willing of mind but heavy of foot.” Toward the end of the eve- 
ning when Pinocchio asked the children in the audience if he should give his pennies to a beggar woman, the 
children “screamed their opinions, some of which were distinctly on the covetous side,” all of which “proved 
that at least the future citizenry was still paying attention.” 

Some private photos from the production have surfaced, all of which seem to have been taken during a 
live performance, and they reveal surprisingly lavish décor, including a whale with a decidedly huge mouth 
and a large number of teeth. It seems threatening enough to impress even those jaded kids in the audience 
whom Atkinson wrote about. 

The script of Pinocchio (which includes the book, lyrics, and music as well as illustrations) was published 
in paperback by the Edward B. Marks Music Corporation in 1939. 

Another musical version of Pinocchio was Bil Baird’s Off-Broadway marionette presentation which 
opened on December 15, 1973, at the Bil Baird Theatre for 134 performances. The book was by Jerome 
Coopersmith, the lyrics by Sheldon Harnick, the music by Mary Rodgers, and the direction by Lee (Becker) 
Theodore. 

There have been at least four television adaptations of the story: an NBC presentation on October 13, 
1957 (Mickey Rooney played the title role, the lyrics were by William Engvick, the music by Alec Wilder, and 
the adaptation by Yasha Frank, who wrote the book and lyrics for the current 1938 Broadway production); a 
CBS version in December 1965 (the Prince Street Players production offered lyrics and music by Jim Eiler and 
Jeanne Bargy and a cast that included John Joy as Pinocchio and Will B. Able); an NBC Hallmark Hall of Fame 
adaptation on December 8, 1968 (teleplay by Ernest Kinoy, lyrics and music by Walter Marks, choreography 
by Michael Bennett, and cast members Burl Ives, Anita Gillette, Charlotte Rae, Mort Marshall, and Herman’s 
Hermits singer Peter Noone in the title role); and a CBS version on March 27, 1976 (lyrics and music by Billy 
Barnes, choreography by Ron Field, and with cast members Sandy Duncan as Pinocchio, Danny Kaye, Flip 
Wilson, Don Correia, and Clive Revill). 
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Of course, the most famous musical adaptation is the classic 1940 Walt Disney film with lyrics by Ned 
Washington and music by Leigh Harline; the score includes “I’ve Got No Strings” and “When You Wish upon 
a Star” (the latter the Academy Award winner for Best Song). 


NURSERY BALLET 


Theatre: Carnegie Hall 

Opening Date and Performances: The ballet was presented for one scheduled performance on December 25, 
1938. 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

The ballet music was performed by Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra. 

The Nursery Ballet was composed in three movements: “March of the Clowns”; “A Doll Gets Broken”; and 
“Little Girls Don’t Fight.” 


Richard Rodgers’s Nursery Ballet was part of a self-described “experimental” program of modern Ameri- 
can music presented for one performance by Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of December 25, 1938 (the concert was Whiteman’s eighth such program of “experimental” American 
music). The evening included music both new (Rodgers’s ballet) and relatively new (George Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue) by a number of composers, such as Duke Ellington, Morton Gould, Ferde Grofe, Raymond Scott, 
and Art (Artie) Shaw, and the performers included Louis Armstrong and the Lyn Murray Singers. 

G.G. in the New York Times didn’t seem particularly impressed with Whiteman’s series, and decided that 
“everyone in last night’s sold-out house has heard better music” by Rodgers, Grofe, and Scott “in theatres, 
night clubs, honkytonks and dance halls.” Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker didn’t mention Rodgers’s bal- 
let but noted the evening offered “several items that ought to remain in circulation,” including Ellington’s 
“Blue Bells of Harlem,” Fred Van Epps’s “Quonk,” Gould’s “Bell Fugue,” and Scott’s “Three Ideas for Quin- 
tette and Orchestra.” 

Note that the program offered a nod to the World’s Fair with Grofe’s “Trylon and Perisphere.” 

Nursery Ballet was recorded as part of the two-CD set Paul Whiteman: Carnegie Hall Concert December 
25, 1938 (Imports Records # 709393). The ballet’s first movement (“March of the Clowns”) is also included in 
the collection My Favorite Things: A Richard Rodgers Celebration (RCA Victor Records CD) conducted by 
Keith Lockhart and played by the Boston Pops Orchestra. 


BLOSSOM TIME (1938) 


“THE IMMORTAL MusicAL” 


Theatre: 46th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: December 26, 1938; Closing Date: January 10, 1939 

Performances: 19 

Book and Lyrics: Dorothy Donnelly 

Music: Franz Schubert (music originally adapted by Heinrich Berte, and for Blossom Time was adapted and 
augmented by Sigmund Romberg} 

Based on the 1916 operetta Das Dreimaderhaus (libretto by Alfred M. Willner and Heinz Reichert with 
Schubert’s music adapted by Berte), which had been based on the 1912 novel Schwammer! by Rudolf 
Hans Bartsch. 

Direction: Edward Scanlon; Producers: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery: Watson Bar- 
ratt; Costumes: Veronica; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Pierre De Reeder 

Cast: Neville Landor (Kuppelweiser), Allen Raymond (Vogel, aka Vogl), Betti Davis (Flower Girl aka Greta), 
Joseph Toner (Von Schwindt), Charlotte Lansing (Bellabruna), Wheeler Dryden (Count Sharntoff), Everett 
Marshall (Franz Schubert), Mary McCoy (Mitzi), Marjorie Ford (Fritzi), Gracie Worth (Kitzi), Ernest Good- 
hart (Erkman), Burt Raeburn (Binder), John Wheeler (Domeyer}, Douglas Leavitt (Kranz), Roy Cropper 
(Baron Von Schober), Virginia Vonne (Rosi), Zella Russell (Mrs. Kranz), Alyce Chapelle (Emmy, Danseuse), 
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Harry K. Morton (Novotney), Ruth Lockwood (Mrs. Coburg}; Singing Girls: Dimples Reide, Mary Russell, 
Jane McKenzie, Virginia Vonne, Jeanette Gorman, Singing Boys: Daniel Meduri, William Langley, Henry 
Becker, Sylvan Nathan 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Vienna during 1826. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (Betti Davis, Neville Landor, Joseph Toner, Ensemble); “Melody Triste” (Charlotte Lan- 
sing); “Three Little Maids” (Mary McCoy, Marjorie Ford, Gracie Worth, Chorus); “Serenade” (Everett 
Marshall, Roy Cropper, Allen Raymond, Neville Landor, Joseph Toner); “Love and Springtime” (Ev- 
erett Marshall, Roy Cropper, Joseph Toner, Neville Landor, Allen Raymond, Chorus); “Song of Love” 
(Everett Marshall, Mary McCoy); Finale (Principals, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Moment Musicale” (Alyce Chapelle); “Love Is a Riddle” (Roy Cropper, Burt Raeburn, Ernest Good- 
hart, Mary McCoy, Marjorie Ford, Gracie Worth); “Let Me Awake” (Charlotte Lansing, Roy Cropper); 
“Tell Me, Daisy” (Mary McCoy, Everett Marshall}; “Only One Love Ever Fills My Heart” (Mary McCoy, 
Roy Cropper); Finale (Everett Marshall, Roy Cropper, Mary McCoy) 

Act Three: “Keep It Dark” (Charlotte Lansing, Allen Raymond, Joseph Toner, Neville Landor),; “Lonely 
Heart” (Mary McCoy, Everett Marshall); Finale (“Song of Love” reprise) (Everett Marshall, Company) 


The old saying was that the sun never set on a road company of Blossom Time. But as far as Broadway was 
concerned, the day was all but over for the once-beloved work, which for many had come to define the word 
operetta. The original 1921 New York production enjoyed a marathon run of 576 performances, and the saga 
of unlucky-in-love composer Franz Schubert was revived seven times between 1923 and 1943. 

But as of this writing, the 1943 production marks the operetta’s most recent Broadway showing, and now 
a revival of Blossom Time is as unlikely as one for Rose-Marie (1924). Like Blossom Time, Rose-Marie was 
one of the biggest hits of the 1920s: it chalked up 557 performances, the score produced a number of ever- 
greens (“Indian Love Call,” “Song of the Mounties,” and the title song), and MGM filmed it three times, in 
1928 (a silent film with Joan Crawford and James Murray), 1936 (Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy), and 
1954 (Ann Blyth and Howard Keel). But Rose-Marie was revived just once on Broadway, in 1927. 

The 1930s saw two revivals of Blossom Time, and besides the current one there was a 1931 visit (see entry 
for background information about the operetta). 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times said Blossom Time continued “gracefully down the years” 
with the “beauty of its music” and its “not too cumbersome” story. But the comic interludes didn’t “stand 
up,” and he noted that Douglas Leavitt and Harry K. Morton had to wrestle “manfully” with their lines. 
However, the production was lucky to have baritone Everett Marshall as Schubert, and Charlotte Lansing, 
Mary McCoy, and Roy Cropper sang well. The music was the “important thing,” and thus “Perennial Blos- 
som Time is the way they record it in the books.” 

Note that Cropper had originated the role of Vogel (aka Vogl) in the 1921 production, and here played 
Baron Von Schober. 


EVERYWHERE I ROAM 


Theatre: National Theatre 

Opening Date: December 29, 1938; Closing Date: January 7, 1939 

Performances: 13 

Play: Arnold Sundgaard and Marc Connelly 

Lyrics and Music: Fred Stewart 

Direction: Marc Connelly; Producers: Marc Connelly and Bela Blau by arrangement with Robert Porterfield’s 
Barter Theatre; Choreography: Felicia Sorel; Scenery, Costumes, and Lighting: Robert Edmond Jones; 
Choral and Musical Direction: Lehman Engel 
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Cast: Vera Deane (Schoolmistress), Royce Blackburn (Jeremy, Little Boy), Ormond Lydon (Samuel), May 
Grimes (Prudence); Pupils: Dorothy Littlejohn, Kathleen Slagle, and Frank Westbrook; Dean Jagger (The 
Man), Katherine Emery (The Wife}, Norman Lloyd (Johnny Appleseed), Robert Collins (Clinton, Accoun- 
tant); Barrel Rollers: Phil Brown, William Howell, William Matons, Charles Clarke, and Robert Breen; 
Paul Huber (Jim), Joan Wetmore (Lady), Erik Walz (Gentleman), Frank Maxwell (Sandman), Arthur Barnett 
(Jay), Earl Weatherford (Mayor, Travel Agent); Martyrs: Robert Breen, Frank Maxwell, Frank Westbrook, 
William Howell, James G. Burrell, and Peggy Anne Holmes; Phil Brown (Continental Soldier), Robert Por- 
terfield (Cyrus), Robert H. Harvey (Joseph), Tony Kraber (Pete], Bill Benner (Jacob), Fred Stewart (Voice of 
the Steel Caller), Kathleen Slagle (Map), Kalita Humphreys (Swedish Girl), Douglas Stark (Swedish Boy}, 
Hannah Lee Childs (Norwegian Girl), Judson Best Hall (Norwegian Boy, Perry), Camilla Hull (Danish 
Girl, Gloria), John Dickens (Danish Boy), Meredith Johnston (Train Announcer); Train Guards: Charles S. 
Clarke, Jon Urban, and Robert Collins; Jay Owen Jr. (Jim Jr.), Fred Lawrence (Jay Jr.}, John A. Kennedy (Joe}, 
William Howell (Decorator), Frank Maxwell (Process Server); Singers: Vera Deane, Annamary Dickey, 
Anne Francis, Eleanor Knapp, Dorothy Johnson, Louise Virden, James Burrell, Charles S. Clarke, Robert 
Collins, Meredith Johnston, Laurence Siegle, Jon Urban, Earl Weatherford; Dancers: Dorothy Bird, Jenni- 
fer Chatfield, Peggy Anne Holmes, Kathleen Slagle, Robert Breen, Phil Brown, James G. Burrell, William 
Howell, William Matons, Frank Maxwell, Erik Walz, Frank Westbrook; Country Folks and City People: 
Emily Boileau, Louise Lamont, Mary Liles, Jane Huntington, Becky White, Ford Bowman, David Evans, 
Melchoir Ferrer, Jaimie Heron 

The play with music was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in America and elsewhere during a period of one hundred years from 1833 to the pres- 
ent time. 


Musical Numbers 
The program didn’t include a list of musical numbers. 


Arnold Sundgaard and Marc Connelly’s Everywhere I Roam was a would-be epic about America in which 
drama, dance (choreography by Felicia Sorel), and original songs (by Fred Stewart) were used to create an am- 
bitious but simplistic and somewhat preachy evening that depicts a United States that goes from good to bad 
and then to good again. 

The episodic story follows an unnamed and ageless married Man and Wife (Dean Jagger and Katherine 
Emery) who personify a couple who live through the dynamics of a changing American economy for a period 
of over one hundred years, from 1833 to the present day, and their experiences reflect Sundgaard and Con- 
nelly’s vision of an ideal America . In the 1830s, all is well when one works in the soil and by the sweat of his 
brow ekes out a living. Into this allegedly idyllic world, even Johnny Appleseed (Norman Lloyd) comes along 
to plant apple trees and make life pleasant for everyone. But when industrialization creeps in and brings the 
coming of the railroad and other mechanical horrors, America loses its purpose and identity and its citizens 
become slaves to money and the luxuries that ol’ filthy lucre can buy. Everything collapses with the stock 
market crash of 1929, but the Wall Street debacle and the Depression won’t defeat Americans if, like Man and 
Wife, they just return to the soil of the good earth to earn their daily bread. 

It’s not quite clear what Sundgaard and Connelly were up to. Did they really believe that only life on the 
farm is good? Were they really against progress, for better or for worse, and did they think the coming of the 
railroads was an evil event? Perhaps they were writing in the abstract, but if so the critics weren’t able to 
fathom the message being bandied about on the stage of the National. 

The critics agreed that the first act was a gem: Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said this act was 
“an overwhelming experience in the theatre” in its depiction of an America “overflowing with gratitude and 
high confidence,” and all the theatre arts came together “to foreshadow one of those epochal plays that are 
going to leave their mark on the culture of the country.” But thereafter the evening turned into a Living News- 
paper that proclaimed that the “mechanical reaper is like the evil apple in the Garden of Eden” and cautioned 
that a nation “founded on mechanical inventions is the original sin that has destroyed our country.” As a 
result, a drama that both captured and created a magical American folklore disintegrated into “formlessness 
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and trivial declamation” and would only be remembered as a "cluttered and truncated” play that offered a 
“magnificent” first act. 

Atkinson noted that the play began with an offstage rendition of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and that 
Stewart’s songs were “buoyant” and Sorel’s first-act folk-dance was “one of the most deeply moving episodes 
of the season.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the play was “so good when it is good and so bad when it is bad.” 
He couldn’t buy the notion that an apple tree was “better” than a railroad, and he suspected that Swedish 
immigrants were “happier” with railroads than apple trees (if his readers didn’t agree, he told them to “sue 
me” and “don’t give me any back talk”). Otherwise, Everywhere I Roam was “really something” and was 
“the most exciting play to come to town this year.” The combination of Robert Edmond Jones’s scenery and 
lighting (“Grant Wood dramatized”), the dancing, and Lehman Engel’s choral arrangements all created a pro- 
duction “you must see if you want to feel what the theatre still has in its power.” 

An unsigned review in Time liked the production’s “good folk-dancing” and “fine pictorial moments,” 
but otherwise the “dull” play was “hopelessly sentimental and confused” and it was “nonsense” to believe 
“hardship is better than ease” and that “back-breaking hours over a plow are beautiful.” Further, the play 
indicated that the notion of the “profit motive” was first discovered in America just before the Civil War. 

The general contours of the story bring to mind Alan Jay Lerner and Kurt Weill’s Love Life (1948), in which 
an ageless married couple live over a hundred years and who in the early days of their married life celebrate the 
“green-up time” of “blossoms on the apple tree,” an idyllic world of pre-Industrialized America. As the decades 
go by and the nation embraces industrialization, the marriage falls apart, but soon the couple learns they must 
get back on track and reclaim the innocence they once knew. Everywhere I Roam also included a group of char- 
acters known as “country folks” and “city people,” and so one wonders if the small-town-good, big-city-bad 
philosophy of Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II’s Allegro (1947) was influenced by the earlier play. 

Everywhere I Roam had first been presented at the Barter Theatre in Abingdon, Virginia, during the sum- 
mer of 1938. 


POLICY KINGS 


Theatre: Nora Bayes Theatre 

Opening Date: December 30, 1938; Closing Date: December 31, 1938 

Performances: 3 

Book and Lyrics: Michael Ashwood 

Music: James P. Johnson 

Direction: Winston Douglass; Producer: Michael Ashwood; Choreography: Jimmy Payne; Scenery, Costumes, 
Lighting, and Musical Direction: Unknown 

Cast: Billy Cumby (Small Fry), Frankie Jaxson (Buddy), Ray Sneed Jr. (Street Player, Newsboy), Willor Guilford 
(Small Fry’s Girl], Monte Norris (Preacher), Kenneth Mitchell (Newsboy), Herbert Evans (Newsboy, Broom 
Dancer), Arthur Moore (Newsboy), Robert Mason (Policeman), Norman Astwood (Barracuda), George Jen- 
kins (Shoe Shine Boy], Enid Raphael (Santa Clara), Edward Davis (Blind Man, Dumb Head, The Interpreter], 
Cora Green (Dream Book Player, Prosecutor), Nettie Perry (Dream Book Player), Niles Welles (Master of 
Ceremonies, Defense Attorney], Bessie DeSaussure (Rhumba Dancer), Irene Cort (Acrobatic Dancer), Margie 
Ellison (Buddy’s Wife}, Henry Drake (Judge), Roland Gillis (Mr. Scat); The Mary Bruce Dancers 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Harlem during the present time. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The song titles are listed alphabetically; the names of specific singers and the order of song presentation 
are unknown. 

“Court House Sequence”; “Deed I Do Do Blues”; “The Dewey Blues”; “Harlem Number Man”, “Harlem 
Woogie”; “Havin’ a Ball” (lyric by Andy Razaf); “I’m Gonna Hit the Numbers Today”; “News, News”; 
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“Nobody Jus (Jes) You You” (aka “You You You!”); “Prologue”; “Radium Numbers”; “To Do What We 
Like”; “Walkin’ My Baby Back Home”; “We Like to Play the Numbers” 


Yes, with song titles on the order of “Harlem Woogie,” “Harlem Number Man,” “I’m Gonna Hit the 
Numbers Today,” “Radium Numbers,” and “We Like to Play the Numbers,” it was a good bet that Policy 
Kings took place in Harlem and was about the numbers racket. The musical had unspecified troubles during 
the weeks prior to its premiere, and once it opened it lasted for just three performances. 

Policy Kings played at the Nora Bayes Theatre, and some sources classify it as an Off-Broadway musical. 
Best Plays did so, and devoted a passing reference to the show, including an incorrect opening date of Decem- 
ber 29. And although everyone seems to agree that James P. Johnson was the musical’s composer, Best Plays 
credited the “songs” to Johnson and the “music” to Sam Manning. Note that American Song credits Louis 
Douglass as the show’s lyricist and director. And at least one source incorrectly states that the show played 
four performances (with a Friday opening, a Saturday matinee, and a Saturday night closing, the musical gave 
three showings). For a listing of shows that played the Nora Bayes Theatre, the Internet Broadway Database 
omits any mention of Policy Kings as one of the theatre’s tenants. 

L.N. (Lewis Nichols) in the New York Times said the musical opened “after more than its share” of 
“chaos,” but he gave everyone credit for “opening” the show and for their “earnestness.” If the book had been 
“better” and if there’d been “a few less outside troubles,” the result might have been different. But the music 
was “O.K.” and “not bad,” and he singled out the lullaby “The Dewey Blues” and “Nobody Jus’ You You.” 
There was also some “good dancing,” and he praised acrobatic dancer Irene Cort. 

A follow-up article in the Times mentioned that the “ill-fated” musical had been postponed “several” 
times but the show’s backer George Spreen had remained “calm and amiable” during the two weeks prior to 
the opening when the musical was the victim of “various troubles.” The Times reported that Policy Kings 
cost $6,800 to open, of which $76 was allotted to scenery and $1,000 for theatre rental. Receipts for the open- 
ing night performance totaled $51.50, for the next day’s matinee $14.70, and for the final performance on New 
Year’s Eve $231.10. 

The Nora Bayes was a small theatre that seated between eight hundred and nine hundred patrons, and it 
was located on the roof of the Weber and Fields Music Hall at 216 West 44th Street (in later years, the Music 
Hall itself was renamed the 44th Street Theatre). 


MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS 


Theatre: Empire Theatre 

Opening Date: January 3, 1939; Closing Date: circa May 20, 1939 

Performances: 162 

Play: Dorothy and DuBose Heyward 

Song: “Lonesome Walls” (lyric by DuBose Heyward and music by Jerome Kern) was sung by Anne Brown. The 
play also included traditional spirituals. 

Based on the 1929 novel Mamba’s Daughters by DuBose Heyward. 

Direction: Guthrie McClintic; Producer: Guthrie McClintic; Scenery: Perry Watkins; Costumes: Eaves Cos- 
tume Co.; Lighting: Uncredited 

Cast: Georgette Harvey (Mamba}, Anne Brown (Gardenia), Jimmy Wright (Tony), Dorothy Paul (Tessie), Regi- 
nald Beane (Slim], Bob Coogan (Policeman], John Rustad (Another Policeman}, John Cornell (Clerk of the 
Court), Oliver Barbour (Prosecuting Attorney), Jose Ferrer (St. Julien deC. Wentworth), Harry Mastayer 
(Judge), Ethel Waters (Hagar), Al Stokes (Davey), Hayes Prior (Ned), Louis Sharp (Mingo), Canada Lee 
(Drayton), Ethel Purnello (Maum Vina}, Georgia Burke (Eva), Helen Dowdy (Willie May}, J. Rosamond 
Johnson (Reverend Quintus Whaley), Willie Bryant (Gilly Bluton), Alberta Hunter (Dolly), Joyce Miller 
(Lissa as a child), Rena Mitchell (Martha), Fredi Washington (Lissa as an adult); Charleston Courtroom 
Visitors, Ediwander Island Field Hands, and Church Members: Edna Beane, Altunar Branan, Inez Branan, 
Doris Champion, Rebecca Champion, Mary Holmes, Ella Mae Lashley, Assotta Marshall, Fredi Marshall, 
Henry May, Arthur McLean, Robert Raines, Edna Waters, Bradley Wilson 

The play was presented in two acts. 
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The action takes place in Charleston, South Carolina, and on Ediwander Island. When the play begins, the 
time is twenty years ago, and as the play progresses the time is fifteen years ago and then eight years ago. 


Mamba’s Daughters starred Ethel Waters in her first nonmusical. Dorothy and DuBose Heyward’s play 
(which was based on his 1929 novel) was a grim drama that focused on the tragic life of Hagar (Waters) who is 
given a suspended sentence for viciously attacking a man who owed her money. By the terms of her sentence, 
she’s forbidden to set foot in Charleston and so she works on a nearby cotton plantation and sends money to 
her mother Mamba (Georgette Harvey) for the upbringing of her illegitimate daughter Lissa (Joyce Miller and 
Fredi Washington respectively played the younger and the older daughter). Mamba tries to do a good deed by 
helping a wounded gambler, but when she learns he has blackmailed Lissa she kills him and then commits 
suicide. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said much of the play was “boldly and powerfully dramatic” 
but was otherwise “clumsily” written “in a lumbering form” that was “curiously inarticulate about the as- 
pects of character that should distinguish” it from “synthetic plays about Negroes.” Robert Benchley in the 
New Yorker found the drama both “exciting and moving” although he noted it required “considerable hack- 
ing at with the scissors” and “several” of the scenes “let it down badly.” An unsigned review in Time said 
the Heywards used “an old sucked orange of a plot” and “squashed the pulp all over the stage,” and George 
Jean Nathan in Newsweek said the adaptation was “loose and condescending” and most of the evening was 
“devoted” to clichés. 

Benchley said Waters’s “beautiful” performance brought “dignity” to the play and saved it “from being 
really corny”; Time noted that the “only thing that gives the play distinction” was Waters, who “shames the 
play’s bogus tear-jerking with her own deep and honest intensity”; and Nathan said Waters was the play’s 
“chief interest” because she created a “beautiful effect” in her portrayal of a woman who was “inwardly alive 
and yet externally repressed.” But Atkinson said Waters didn’t “go very deep inside her part” and there were 
“limitations” to her acting ability. She was “personally earnest and magnetic” and she gave the play a “sturdy 
quality,” but her “limp, plodding style, which she seems unable to vary, results in a performance rather than 
in the expression of a character.” 

Possibly because of Atkinson’s comments about Waters, a group of theatre notables (Judith Anderson, Tal- 
lulah Bankhead, Dorothy Gish, Norman Bel-Geddes, and fifteen others) took an unusual step. Time reported 
they bought space in the Times and ran a testimonial praising Waters’s “superb” performance, which was a 
“profound emotional experience” and was such “a magnificent example of great acting” that they were “glad 
to pay for the privilege of saying so.” 

Since the testimonial seems to have been in direct response to Atkinson’s comments about Waters’s 
performance, one wonders if there were other occasions when these and other artists felt compelled to buy 
newspaper space to praise performers whom they felt deserved special recognition. 

In any case, two weeks after his review appeared, Atkinson revisited the production and wrote a follow- 
up piece in which he reported that he’d suffered an attack of the grippe when he first saw the play. He now 
praised Waters’s “valiant” performance and said she brought her audience “to a state of fervent admiration.” 
She was “magnificently the mistress” of the drama’s emotions and there was a “tremendous depth of feeling” 
to the role. Her performance was “profoundly stirring,” she gave “stature and power” to the drama, and he 
concluded by noting that her acting was “impervious to the grippe.” 

The script was published in hardback by Farrar & Rinehart in 1939. 

Jerome Kern contributed “Lonesome Walls,” with a lyric by DuBose Heyward. Early in the run, it was 
performed by Anne Brown (who created the role of Bess in the original Broadway production of Porgy and 
Bess), who played Gardenia. When Brown left the production, the character of Gardenia was eliminated, but 
the program states the song was then heard as part of a radio broadcast within the play and that the voice on 
the radio is that of Brown. And “in connection with spirituals” heard in the play, the program thanked Walter 
C. Garwick, George W. Hibbett, and the Society for the Preservation of Spirituals of Charleston. The program 
also noted that Hans Spialek created the orchestral arrangement for “Lonesome Walls” and that its choral 
arrangement was by Reginald Beane. 

“Lonesome Walls” was recorded by Waters and is included in her collection Down in My Soul 1930-1938 
(released on CD by Acrobat Records). The song is also included in Joan Morris and William Bolcom’s Kern 
collection Silver Linings (Arabesque Records CD # Z-6515). 
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In regard to the music heard in Mamba’s Daughters, Atkinson’s follow-up review complained that the 
play was “written and staged like a show” and its musical sequences were “staged like scenes in a stereo- 
typed Harlem revue and in the inevitable low comedy and frenzy of the spiritual singing” heard in a black 
church, scenes that had been done “over and over again.” Further, when the plantation workers began to sing, 
they came across like members “of a rehearsed choir, which is disillusioning.” And while Kern’s “Lonesome 
Walls” was “beautiful,” it was “pretty sophisticated music” for workers on a cotton plantation. 

Besides Waters and Brown, the cast members of Mamba’s Daughters included José Ferrer, Canada Lee, 
Alberta Hunter, and J. Rosamond Johnson. And Georgette Harvey, who played Mamba, had the distinction 
of appearing in the original Broadway productions of both the drama Porgy and its operatic adaptation Porgy 
and Bess. 

Waters reprised her performance when the play was revived on March 23, 1940, for seventeen perfor- 
mances at the Broadway Theatre; Anne Brown also appeared in the return engagement, and her character of 
Gardenia was reinstated. Waters later performed scenes from the play in the 1945 revue Blue Holiday, which 
seems to have been a hastily thrown together affair. It played for just eight performances at the Belasco The- 
atre during a period when the venue hosted so many flops it was known as the Fiasco. One or two critics felt 
the sequences from Mamba’s Daughters were out of place because unless one had previously seen the play 
and had detailed memories of it, the out-of-context scenes were confusing. 


SET TO MUSIC 


“A New Revue” 


Theatre: Music Box Theatre 

Opening Date: January 18, 1939; Closing Date: May 6, 1939 

Performances: 129 

Sketches, Lyrics, and Music: Noel Coward 

Direction: Noel Coward; Producer: John C. Wilson; Choreography: Uncredited; Scenery and Costumes: G. E. 
(Gladys) Calthrop; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: John McManus 

Cast: Beatrice Lillie, Richard Haydn, Eva Ortega, Penelope Dudley Ward, Hugh French, Gladys Henson, Bron- 
son Dudley, Moya Nugent, Maidie Andrews; Others: Helen Bennett, Florence Britton, Sarah Burton, Mary 
Anne Carr, Kenneth Carten, Victor Cutrer, Sylvia Dale, Ray Dennis, Laurie Douglas, Sanders Draper, 
Laura Duncan, Ann Eden, Tilda Getz, Leonard Gibson, Anne Graham, Ruby Green, Helene Hudson, Anna 
Jackson, Hilda Knight, Rosemary Lomax, Verna Long, John Mathews, Angus Menzies, Anthony Pelissier, 
Robert Shackleton, Toni Sorel, Carol Louise Wanderman, Gilbert Wilson 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “A Fragonard Impression” (Singer: Eva Ortega; Lisette: Mary Anne Carr; Tiger Plon Plon: Ken- 
neth Gibson; La Marquise de Sauriole, aka Maman: Maidie Andrews; Monsieur L’Abbe: Sanders Draper; 
Blanche: Penelope Dudley Ward; Germaine: Moya Nugent; Eugenie: Rosemary Lomax; Marguerite: Sarah 
Burton; Giselle: Beatrice Lillie); “Three Little Debutantes” (First Sequence) (Anna Jackson, Laura Duncan, 
Ruby Green); “Mad about the Boy” (A Society Woman: Penelope Dudley Ward; Her Friend: Rosemary 
Lomax; A Housemaid: Gladys Henson; A Girl of the Town: Laura Duncan; A School Girl: Beatrice Lillie; 
Her Younger Sister: Moya Nugent); “The Stately Homes of England” (First Sequence) (Hugh French, An- 
gus Menzies, Kenneth Carten, Anthony Pelissier); “I’m So Weary of It All” (Lord Bitchette: Ray Dennis; 
Daisy: Gladys Henson; Elmer Von Robespierre: Robert Shackleton; Henry Beardsworth: Anthony Pelis- 
sier; Marion Day: Beatrice Lillie); “Children of the Ritz” (First Sequence} (Eva Ortega, with Toni Sorel, 
Helen Bennett, Helene Hudson, Verna Long, Ann Eden, Tilda Getz, Sylvia Dale, Anne Graham, Hilda 
Knight, Laurie Douglas); “Madame Dines Alone” (Mrs. John Illsworth-Poindexter: Beatrice Lillie; With- 
ers: Richard Haydn); “Never Again” (Eva Ortega and Hugh French; Dancers: Robert Shackleton, Kenneth 
Carten, Victor Cutrer]); “Midnight Matinee”: (a) Viscountess Hogan: Florence Britton; Lady Millicent 
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Headley: Sarah Burton; The Marchioness of Lemworth: Maidie Andrews; The Honorable Mrs. Douglas 
Draycott: Moya Nugent; Miss Esme Ponting: Rosemary Lomax; Miss Spence: Gladys Henson; The Lady 
Westmorsham: Penelope Dudley Ward; Mrs. F.N.J. Wilson: Tilda Getze; (b) Greek Chorus: Toni Sorel, 
Helen Bennett, Helene Hudson, Ann Eden, Sylvia Dale, Verna Long, Anne Graham, Hilda Knight; (c) Mr. 
Stuart-Inglesby [Announcer]: Richard Haydn; Mrs. Rowntree: Beatrice Lillie; Viscountess Hogan [as Diane 
De Poitiers]: Florence Britton; Lady Millicent Headley [as Cleopatra]: Sarah Burton; The Marchioness of 
Lemworth [as Nell Gwynn]: Maidie Andrews; The Honorable Mrs. Douglas Draycott [as Salome]: Moya 
Nugent; Miss Esme Ponting [as Marie Antoinette]: Rosemary Lomax; Miss Eleanor Sherrell [as a Court 
Lady]: Anne Graham; Miss Rebecca Mosenthorpe [as a Court Lady]: Laurie Douglas; Lady Patricia Gain- 
ton [as a Page]: Carol Louise Wanderman; The Honorable Julian Forrage [as a Page]: John Mathews; Miss 
Spence [as Joan of Arc]: Gladys Henson; The Lady Westmorsham [as Lady Blessington]: Penelope Dudley 
Ward; Mrs. F.J.N. Wilson [as Lady Godiva]: Tilda Getze; Angels: Mary Anne Carr and Toni Sorel; Lord 
Ackle: Sanders Draper) 

Act Two: “Children of the Ritz” (Second Sequence} (Eva Ortega, with Toni Sorel, Helen Bennett, Helene 
Hudson, Verna Long, Ann Eden, Tilda Getze, Sylvia Dale, Anne Graham, Hilda Knight, Laurie Doug- 
las); “Three White Feathers” (She: Beatrice Lillie; He: Hugh French); “Fish Mimicry” (sketch by Richard 
Haydn) (Richard Haydn); “Three Little Debutantes” (Second Sequences) (Anna Jackson, Laura Duncan, 
Ruby Green); “I Went to a Marvelous Party” (Beatrice Lillie); “The Stately Homes of England” (Second 
Sequence) (Hugh French, Angus Menzies, Kenneth Carten, Anthony Pelissier); “Secret Service” (The 
Countess: Beatrice Lillie; Madame Moule: Gladys Henson; Lizi: Moya Nugent; Leopold Rosen: Angus 
Menzies; First Officer: Richard Haydn; Second Officer: Hugh French; Maurice: Victor Cutrer; Jittono: Ken- 
neth Carten; Fritz: Ray Dennis; Serge: Sanders Draper; Ivan: Gilbert Wilson; A Spanish Lady: Eva Ortega; 
Masha: Florence Britton; Luba: Sarah Burton; Sasha: Robert Shackleton; Lorette: Mary Anne Carr); “Three 
Little Debutantes” (Third Sequence) (Anna Jackson, Laura Duncan, Ruby Green); “The Party’s Over 
Now” (Penelope Dudley Ward and Hugh French; danced by Bronson Dudley), Finale (Company) 


For Noel Coward’s revue Set to Music, Beatrice Lillie made her first entrance on a white steed. That's 
probably all one needs to know: the image is enough, and we can only hope the horse had a standby. 

Set to Music may have been a playful lark, but it’s also an important work because in many respects it’s 
an early concept musical, a revue that looked at wealth and the class system. But this was no message show 
in the manner of The Cradle Will Rock, Pins and Needles, and Sing for Your Supper. It was a “smart” revue, 
and it’s possible that the evening’s somewhat cynical point of view was lost amid the merriment of Lillie’s 
cavorting, Coward’s wit, and some of the show’s more traditional revue elements. 

The revue, which cost $60,000 to produce, was a mixture of both old and new Coward material: he bor- 
rowed six numbers from his 1932 London revue Words and Music and one from his 1937 London musical 
Operette (see below for particulars). 

Noel Coward: The Complete Lyrics indicates that for Words and Music Coward and his producer C. B. 
Cochran were at odds over various aspects of the revue, especially the “Three Little Debutantes” sequences. 
The collection quotes Cochran’s 1941 autobiography Cock-A-Doodle-Do, in which the producer states that 
he found the “Debutante” number “depressing.” Cochran also believed that the “essence” of the revue format 
was “variety,” and when a revue was authored by one person “monotony” could set in. 

The texts of both Words and Music and Set to Music make the case that Coward wrote a concept revue 
that looked at wealth (or the lack of it) from the perspectives of the old guard, the nouveau riche, and almost 
everyone in between. 

As noted, much of the material on the subjects of money and class had first been heard in Words and Mu- 
sic, and some of the songs Coward wrote especially for Set to Music elaborated on this theme. As presented, 
both Words and Music and Set to Music also included traditional revue material, and one suspects had Cow- 
ard followed through with the original concept, the shows would have been stronger. Set to Music especially 
makes the case for a concept revue because the score includes eight songs that in one way or another look at 
money and the class system. A ninth song, Word and Music’s “Housemaid’s Knees,” presented servant girls 
who sometimes forget their “station,” and this number wasn’t included in Set to Music. 

Among the songs in both Words and Music and Set to Music was “Mad about the Boy,” which took place 
outside a London cinema where women from four different backgrounds (a society type, a housemaid, a street- 
walker, and a school girl) speculate about the charms of a matinee idol from their particular perspectives. 
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Three songs were performed throughout the evening, and they provided a running commentary on the 
changing world of the rich: “Three Little Debutantes” was performed in three, and “Children of the Ritz” 
and “The Stately Homes of England” in two, sequences. The debutantes are clearly aware that their days of 
flaming youth won't last forever; the children of the Ritz must unhappily adjust to the worldwide Depression; 
and a quartet of British lords ruefully note they’ve gone to seed and their once stately homes are now rented 
to Americans. 

Another song about the rich was “I’m So Weary of It All,” a new song Lillie introduced in Set to Music 
that focused on a jaded society woman who laments that “something” dies in her during her endless round of 
cocktails and “dreary” matinees, not to mention the occasional “little lunch” (the song makes an interesting 
companion piece to Stephen Sondheim’s “The Ladies Who Lunch” from his 1970 concept musical Company). 
Another new song written for Set to Music and introduced by Lillie was “I Went to a Marvelous Party,” which 
chronicles a posh affair where one guest got “fried on Chianti,” another “scratched her veneer with a Cartier 
pin,” and “Elsie” proceeded to swing “upside down from a glass chandelier.” And the finale “The Party’s Over 
Now” looked at the bored rich who “abominate” parties but go to them anyway because they’ve “nothing else 
to do.” In the song “Three White Feathers,” Lillie portrayed a nouveau riche woman who knows she’s over 
her head when she’s presented at court (she may have “scaled the social ladder” but she admits she “never 
had a head for heights”). 

Lillie also took charge of the sketches “Midnight Matinee” and “Secret Service.” In the former, she’s 
the organizer of a charity show given by amateurs, and in the latter a spy at a Siberian railroad station. 
And, yes, Lillie and the horse stopped the show almost before it started in the first act’s opening number 
“A Fragonard Impression,” which in song extolled the glories of a summer morning in France where all 
is “elegance and grace.” There in the luxurious boudoir of Princess Giselle are her mother the Marquise 
and her sisters Blanche, Eugenie, Germaine, and Marguerite, all of whom hover around the princess’s 
four-poster bed. The bed’s curtains are drawn, and the family waits for the princess to awaken on this her 
wedding day. But when the curtains are finally pulled aside, Lillie is seen in Brunhilde drag with spear in 
hand and “singing at the top of her lungs” as she sits atop the white steed, which undoubtedly was one 
very cowed equine. 

An unsigned review in Time said that with the opening of Set to Music the theatre season had reached 
its “limou-zenith” because Café Society’s “favorite performer” Lillie and its “pet playwright” Coward had 
joined forces. As a result, batteries of photographers were on hand to capture the first-nighters, and mobs of 
“babbling celebrity-chasers and autograph hounds” were on hand to worship Tallulah, the Barrymores, and 
other national and international darlings. Although the “glittering audience got only Grade B Coward,” there 
was a “superb” and “side-splitting” sketch (“Midnight Matinee”) which was “probably the funniest” Coward 
had ever written, and there were two “top-notch” songs (“Mad about the Boy” and “The Stately Homes of 
England”). And Lillie “did not fail.” She was “the world’s coolest and most custom-tailored crackpot” and her 
satiric bent had never been “more unerring, implacable and uproarious.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times found Lillie and Coward “at their best” as the “presiding ge- 
niuses” of Set to Music, which was “off the top of the pack.” The revue was perhaps “the best show” Coward 
had ever written, and Lillie, always “synonymous with perfection in comedy” and “the miracle woman of 
mockery,” seemed “more iridescently witty” than ever before. Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said he 
couldn’t “remember ever having laughed harder” at Lillie, and he enjoyed such songs as “Mad about the Boy” 
and “The Stately Homes of England.” There was “entertainment galore” in Set to Music, and G. E. Calthrop’s 
sets and costumes were “very lovely creations.” 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said Lillie was a “grand baby” who was “pretty hot stuff,” one of the 
few in the entertainment field who didn’t seem to need material: she “apparently make[s] it up as she goes 
along” and “with one dart of her eye she can spare a skit writer a dozen lines.” With her “genius for healthy 
low comedy,” Lillie transformed “often indifferent material” into “gay and bouncing sport,” and she took 
“overly familiar” routines and turned them into a “fresh and rip-roaring feast” with the “tastiest kind of buf- 
foonery.” At season’s end, he crowned her the season’s “best musical show comedian.” 

The critics were also taken with Richard Haydn, who wrote and performed his solo sketch “Fish Mim- 
icry.” Yes, in the persona of Edwin Carp, Haydn’s specialty was the imitation of fish calls. Benchley said the 
performer was “a distinct addition to the community as well as to Science,” and Atkinson suggested he was 
“a phenomenal fish mimic in some demented vaudeville program.” Haydn and Mr. Carp returned in Nancy 
Hamilton’s 1940 revue Two for the Show. 
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During the course of the run, Herbert Farjeon’s sketch “Popular Pastimes” (about lawn tennis and bridge) 
and Coward’s song “Rug of Persia” were added (for the latter, Lillie informs the audience that “my heart 
belongs to my old Bag-Daddy”), and the debutante-Ritz children-and-stately homes sequences were all per- 
formed just once. During the tryout, “Fish Mimicry” was titled “Mr. Carp,” and although “Rug of Persia” was 
dropped prior to Broadway it was, as mentioned, later reinstated during the Broadway run. As “Milady Dines 
Alone,” Lillie reprised “Madame Dines Alone” for the Ziegfeld Follies of 1957. 

The Broadway Musicals of 1939 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-025) includes “Mad about the Boy,” “I 
Went to a Marvelous Party,” and “Never Again.” The two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Sony/ 
Met Records # MET-802-CD) includes “I’m So Weary of It All” (sung by Lillie, who also recorded “Three 
White Feathers,” “I Went to a Marvelous Party,” “Mad about the Boy,” and “The Party’s Over Now”); Coward 
recorded “The Stately Homes of England,” “I Went to a Marvelous Party,” “Never Again,” and “The Party’s 
Over Now”; and Richard Haydn recorded “Fish Mimicry.” 

Words and Music premiered in London on September 16, 1932, at the Adelphi Theatre for 164 perfor- 
mances with a cast that included Ivy St. Helier, Joyce Barbour, John Mills, Romney Brent, Graham Payn, and 
Moya Nugent (the latter also appeared in Set to Music). Six numbers from the London production were used 
in Set to Music: “Three Little Debutantes,” “Children of the Ritz,” “Three White Feathers,” “Midnight Mati- 
nee,” “Mad about the Boy,” and “The Party’s Over Now.” Curiously, “Mad Dogs and Englishmen” wasn’t 
carried over for Set to Music; “The Stately Homes of England” had first been heard in Coward’s 1937 London 
musical Operette; and “Never Again” was later used in Coward’s 1945 London revue Sigh No More. The 
monologue “Fish Mimicry” was by Haydn, and the rest of the material in Set to Music was written especially 
for the New York production. 

All the lyrics and some of the sketches for Words and Music and Set to Music are included in the 1998 
hardback collection Noel Coward: The Complete Lyrics. The complete script of Words and Music is included 
in the hardback collection The Collected Plays of Noel Coward: Play Parade Volume II (published in 1939 
and later republished in 1950 in a new and enlarged edition). 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
“A PLay” 


Theatre: Center Theatre 

Opening Date: January 21, 1939; Closing Date: September 23, 1939 

Performances: 244 

Play: George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart 

Lyrics and Music: Special music by Oscar Levant; for more information, see below. 

Direction: Staged by George S. Kaufman and technical direction by Hassard Short; Producers: Sam H. Harris 
and Max Gordon; Scenery: Donald Oenslager; Costumes: Irene Sharaff, Lighting: Hassard Short; Musical 
Direction: Oscar Levant 

Cast: Fredric March (Martin Gunther), Florence Eldridge (Irma Gunther], James MacDonald (Immigration Of- 
ficial), Lorna Lynn, Norma Clerc, and Virginia Lodge (Lisa Gunther as a child), Bobby Barron (A Boy), Bob 
White (Another Boy), Bradford Hunt (Judge Hewitt), Jeanne Wardley (Mrs. Kennedy), Grace Valentine (Mrs. 
White], Sydney Grant (Doctor Squires), Maurice Wells (Otto Heinrich], Elsa Ersi (Clara Heinrich), McKay 
Morris (Samuel Brockton), Robert Rhodes (A Political Speaker), James Moore (Another Political Speaker}, 
Ruth Weston (Winifred Baxter), Mary Murray (A School Teacher), John Long (Antonio Coletti), Buddy 
Buehler and Robert Cushman (Alex Hewitt as a child), Teddy Casey and Buddy Irving (Karl Gunther as 
a child), Tommy Lewis (Bobby), Janet Fox (Anna), Edward Fisher (Factory Worker), Sidney Stone (Factory 
Worker), Brant Gorman (Factory Worker), James Russo (Factory Worker), Eileen Burns (Mrs. Brockton), 
Jeanne Shelby (Mrs. Hewitt), John Lorenz (The Chairman), Hugh Cameron (Mayor McEvoy), Le Roi Operti 
(Doctor MacFarlane), Allen Kearns (Jeff), Mary Brandon (Mrs. Squires), Mona Moray (Tennis Girl), Ruth 
Strome (Tennis Girl), Gerry Carr (Tennis Girl}, Katherine Duncan (Tennis Girl), Marion Edwards (Tennis 
Girl), Adrienne Marden (Lisa Gunther}, Alan Hewitt (Alex Hewitt), David Wayne (Karl Gunther), Walter 
Kelly (Tommy}, Stephen Sandes (Mandolin Player), Dora Sayers (Helen), Alex Courtney (Tommy Nelson], 
Edward Elliott (Another Young Man), Dickie (later Dick) Van Patten (Karl Gunther at age 9), Elinor Pittis 
(Julia Hewitt at age 11), Claire Howard (Mary Hewitt at age 10), Richard Lloyd (A Political Speaker), Wal- 
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ter Beck (A Minister), Barbara Woodell (Julia at age 21), Gretchen Davidson (Mary at age 20), Whitner (aka 
Whit) Bissell (Karl at age 21}, Jack Arnold (Ed Lorenz), George Herndon (John Williams), Ward Tallmon 
(Henry Courtney}; Townspeople, Immigrants, Guests, Others: Eve Abbott, Suzanne Ashbrook, Cathie 
Bailey, Mary Bennett, Evelyn Bernie, Louise Buck, Eleanore Campbell, Natalie Chilvers, Laura Church, 
Beatrice Cole, Ethel Darling, Celeste Debellis, Dorothy Downs, Helen Edwards, Ruth Enders, Norma 
Green, Claire Greenwood, Ann Hague, Lola Harris, Nina Hill, Mary Hoban, Cynthia Holbrook, Carol Hul- 
ings, Lila King, Dorothy Knox, Betty MacDonald, Marvel MacInnis, Jean Martel, Dorothy Louise Miller, 
Lois Montgomery, May Muth, Florrie Nadel, Edna Nagy, Doris Newcomb, Grace O’Malley, Margaret 
Owens, Judy Parrish, Jeannie Belle Perry, Martha Pickens, Gloria Pierre, Jean Porter, Mary Romano, Sylva 
Roseman, Lesley Savage, Louise Segall, Frances Thress, Mary Stevenson, Daphne Sylva, Joan Vitez, Julia 
Walsh, Peggy Wells, Mary Williamson, Lois Winston, Janice Winter, Nancy Whitman, and Lynn Whitney; 
Other Townspeople, Immigrants, Guests, Soldiers, Policemen, and Sailors: Albert Amato, Robin Batch- 
eller, Alan Bandler, Joseph Beale, Herman Belmonte, Ronald Bennett, Milton Blumenthal, Orin Bornstein, 
Joseph Bush, Eldridge Carson, Daniel Conway, Russell Conway, George Cotton, Edward Crosswell, Harry 
Crox, Tom Curley, Kenneth Dana, Bud Davis, Louis Delgado, Sanford Dody, Clark Eggleston, Herbert 
Everin, Gilbert Fates, Eugene Francis, Philip Pollard, Vincent Gardiner, Herbert L. Goff, Carl Gose, Donn 
Hagerty, Gilbert Haggerty, Vernon Hammer, Robert Hanley, Michael Harvey, William Hawes, James 
Hayes, Carl Johnson, Peter Moffat Johnson, Curtis Karpe, John Kerr, Robert Kerr, William Layton, Mi- 
chael Leonard, Edward Mann, Jules Mann, Remi Martel, Gaylord Mason, Gordon Merrick, Gordon Mills, 
Carman Mitchell, Cecil Natapoff, Melvin Parks, Lee Parry, Albert Patterson, Charles Payne, George Repp, 
Nat Sack, Raymond Santos, Nat Seigal, Tom Speidel, Don Starr, Rodney Stewart, Elliott Stranger, Jerry 
Sylvon, John Thomas, Jerome Thor, Harry Todd, Carl Urbont, Alan Wenfield, Albert Whitley, Gene Yell; 
The Children: Bobby Barron, Vivian Baule, Buddy Buehler, Gloria Carey, Kenneth Casey, Teddy Casey, 
Patlee Chapman, Norma Clerc, Robert Cushman, Gene Douglas, Alice Fitzsimmons, Bob Gewald, Danny 
Hood, Claire Howard, Buddy Irving, Walter Kelly, Kenneth LeRoy, Tommy Lewis, Audrey Lodge, Con- 
stance Lodge, Virginia Lodge, John Long, Lorna Lynn, Buddy Matthews, Patricia Minty, Donald O’Day, 
Elinor Pittis, Jane Regan, Ronald Reiss, Eric Roberts, James Roland, Peggy Romano, Dickie Van Patten, 
George Ward, William Welch, and Bob White; and The Community Novelty Band 

The play was presented in two acts. 

The action begins on Ellis Island in 1896, and the rest of the play takes place in Mapleton, Ohio, up to the 
present time. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The program didn’t list individual musical numbers but credited musical director Oscar Levant with 
“special music” (it seems likely he wrote the lyrics and music for “Oh, Mapleton, the Gem of Ohio!”). 
The published script references a number of songs that were heard throughout the evening, and these are 
listed below in performance order. The program thanked those who gave “permission for the use of the 
songs, or who have assisted in the obtaining of such permission,” and these names were given as follows: 
Milton Ager, Jack Yellen, and Saul H. Bornstein, Irving Berlin, Ben Bloom, Chappell and Company, George 
M. Cohan, Crawford Music Corporation, Walter Donaldson, Max Dreyfuss, Leo Feist, Irene Gallagher, 
John Golden, Harms, Inc., Mrs. Robert Lloyd, Edward B. Marks, Joe McCarthy, Geoffrey O’Hara, Remick 
Music Corporation, Robbins Music Corporation, Shapiro, Bernstein, and Company, Selma Tamber, Harry 
Von Tilzer, Jerry Vogel, A. M. Wattenberg, Mabel Wayne, and M. Witmark and Sons. 


Act One: “My Country ’Tis of Thee”; “Where Did You Get That Hat?”; “I Don’t Want to Play in Your Yard”; 
“There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight”; “John Brown’s Body”; “My Country ’Tis of Thee” 
(reprise); “Oh, Mapleton, the Gem of Ohio!”; “I’m Afraid to Go Home in the Dark”; “Because I’m Mar- 
ried Now”; “Keep a Little Cosy Corner in Your Heart for Me”; “Down Where the Wurzburger Flows”; 
“Take Me to St. Louis, Louis” (“Meet Me in St. Louis”); “I Picked a Lemon in the Garden of Love”; “Ach 
du Lieber Augustine”; “You Made Me Love You”; “Peg 0’ My Heart”; “When the Midnight Choo-Choo 
Leaves for Alabam’”; “Row, Row, Row, Way Up the River”; “It’s a Long Way to Tipperary”; “Keep Your 


”, “ 


Head Down, Fritzie Boy”; “Over There”; “Keep the Home Fires Burning”; “It’s a Long Way to Tipperary” 
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(reprise); “Good Morning, Mr. Zip, Zip, Zip”; “Long, Long Trail”; “Mademoiselle from Armentieres”; 
“Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag”; “Madelon”; “Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit 
Bag” (reprise); “We’ll Hang the Kaiser to a Sour Apple Tree”; “Good Morning, Mr. Zip, Zip, Zip” (reprise); 
“Over There” (reprise) 

Act Two: “Ramona”; “Barney Google”; “Yankee Doodle”; “Wedding March”; “Put on Your Old Gray Bon- 
net”; “Wedding March” (reprise]; “The Blue Danube”; “The Star-Spangled Banner” 


George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart’s epic and episodic play with music The American Way opened on Jan- 
uary 21, 1939, and closed on June 10 after 164 performances. After a brief hiatus, the production reopened on 
July 17 and played 80 more times before permanently closing on September 23 after a total of 244 showings. 

The huge production premiered at the enormous Center Theatre and included a cast of some two hundred 
fifty performers and an orchestra of twenty, which was conducted offstage by Oscar Levant. The story follows 
Martin Gunther (Fredric March}, a German immigrant who becomes a successful American businessman. He 
lives through the Great War, loses a son in battle, undergoes financial disaster in the stock market crash, and 
lives through the Depression, but nothing can defeat him because he’s a free man who lives in a free country. 
He also sees the rise of Nazism and Fascism, and is dismayed to discover that his grandson is involved with 
Americans who support the Nazis. At the end of the play, Martin is brutally murdered by American Nazis, 
but his fellow patriots praise him as an “American” who lived and died in “a land of hope and freedom.” And 
at that point they all sing “The Star-Spangled Banner” as the curtain falls. 

It was all rather solemn and noble, and Kaufman and Hart apparently didn’t intend for a certain irony to 
creep into the denouement when Martin’s murder by despots is immediately followed by “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The juxtaposition of Martin’s horrific murder and the hopeful words of the national anthem is 
fraught with irony, but this contrast seems to have gone unnoticed by the authors. However, a few critics had 
reservations about the ending sequence and suggested revisions were in order. 

Which is what happened, at least to an extent. The New York Times reported that within three days of 
the premiere Kaufman and Hart had begun major revisions for the play’s ending, and omitted the depiction 
of Martin’s coffin. Further, the meeting among the American Nazis was rewritten and restaged. However, the 
next day the Times reported that the coffin scene had been reinstated. 

Throughout the show’s run, the Times relayed information about the production: the first Monday perfor- 
mance after the Broadway opening took in $4,284 from an estimated $6,800 potential, and for the following 
night’s performance receipts were up to $5,112. When the play resumed performances after its five-week sum- 
mer break, the top ticket price of $3.30 for the first twenty-six rows of the orchestra was somewhat reduced: 
the first fifteen rows retained the $3.30 charge, but seats in the next eleven rows were $2.75, and seats in 
the last seven rows sold for $2.20 apiece. All seats in the seven rows of the mezzanine had previously cost 
$2.75, but now were sold for either $2.20 or $1.65. Although March’s role was clearly the leading character, 
and despite his being an Academy Award winner for Best Actor (for his title roles in the 1932 film Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde), he was given featured player status in the program; but when performances resumed after the 
summer break he was elevated to star billing. 

Brooks Atkinson in the Times said the play had its “leaden” moments, and parts of the second act were 
“a little flimsy” and “less firmly directed.” But the first half of the evening was a “profoundly moving evoca- 
tion” of “lost innocence,” and the production was “lovingly acted” by both March and Florence Eldridge (Mrs. 
March). However, the final minutes of the play were “weak” and the “Nazi issue” was “stated in evasive 
generalities.” In fact, the “Nazi climax seriously weaken[ed] this turbulent and anxious cavalcade.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the work was “highly impressive in its staging, acting, and the 
scope of its appeal,” but the “menace of Fascism” was “apparently dissipated” when Americans sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” The work appeared to have been written in order “to teach some sort of lesson” that 
was “lost in the gigantic nature of the production,” and if the lesson was that an immigrant in America could 
do well, this was “a point which has been more or less impressed on us before.” And it was strange that after 
the depiction of mob violence and Martin’s brutal murder, the evening concluded with “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” which supposedly made “everything all right.” Perhaps The American Way was “intended as a bitter 
satire,” but Benchley said he didn’t detect “any tongue in any cheek.” 

An unsigned review in Time indicated the play had “nostalgic, exciting, [and] touching moments,” but 
Kaufman and Hart worked “crudely” and “emotionally” in the “headlines” and thus “oversentimentalized” 
the work’s theme. 
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The Times reported that the Center Theatre’s orchestra pit had been covered over in order to enlarge the 
stage, and that musical director Oscar Levant and the twenty-member orchestra played in a room seven floors 
above the stage where the music was “conveyed” to the audience “by remote control.” Atkinson mentioned 
that the play was “gloriously staged to carnival music in the best modern taste.” 

The script was published in hardback by Random House in 1939, and was later included in the hardback 
collection Six Plays by Kaufman and Hart, which was published in 1942 by Random House in its Modern 
Library series. 

The cast included later film actor Whitner (aka Whit) Bissell, who appeared in such 1950s science fiction 
films as The Creature from the Black Lagoon (1954), Invasion of the Body Snatchers (1956), I Was a Teen- 
age Werewolf (1957), and I Was a Teenage Frankenstein (1957). Also in the cast were later prominent stage 
actor David Wayne and child actor Dickie (later Dick) Van Patten, who enjoyed a steady career on television. 
Another child performer was Kenneth LeRoy, who eventually created the role of Bernardo, the leader of the 
Sharks, in the original 1957 Broadway production of West Side Story. 

Note that Mapleton is the name of the town where most of the action occurs. Mapleton clearly had a 
special meaning for Hart. The actual town apparently existed for about seventy or eighty years before it was 
abandoned in the early 1900s, and perhaps for Hart the long-lost and forgotten Mapleton represented the world 
of innocent small town America, a kind of American Atlantis. When Lewis Nichols in the Times reviewed 
Hart’s 1944 drama with music Wingless Victory, the critic noted this was the fourth time the town in Ohio 
had been mentioned by Hart, either in plays by Hart alone or in collaborations with Kaufman. Besides Wing- 
less Victory, Nichols noted that Mapleton was prominent or at least referenced in The American Way, The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, and Lady in the Dark (1941). (But The Man Who Came to Dinner takes place in 
Mesalia, Ohio, not Mapleton; there’s no such town as Mesalia, but there is a Masillion, Ohio. Mesalia is also 
referenced in The American Way.) 

An advertisement in the Times noted that theatergoers who attended The American Way could enjoy 
dinner at the Café Louis XIV, which was located half a block from the Center Theatre. Pre-theatre dinners 
were served beginning at 6:00 p.m. for a cost of $2.00 per person. 


JEREMIAH 


Theatre: Guild Theatre 

Opening Date: February 3, 1939; Closing Date: March 4, 1939 

Performances: 35 

Play: Stefan Zweig; English translation by Eden Paul and Cedar Paul, acting version prepared by John Gassner 
and Worthington Miner 

Lyrics: Ruth Langner 

Music: Chemjo Vinaver 

Direction: Staged by Worthington Miner with production “under the supervision” of Lawrence Langner and 
Philip Moeller; Producer: The Theatre Guild, Inc.; Choreography: Felicia Sorel; Scenery and Costumes: 
Harry Horner; Lighting: Uncredited; Choral Direction: Fred Stewart and John Hendrik; Musical Direction: 
Uncredited 

Cast: Kent Smith (Jeremiah), Effie Shannon (Mother), Hannam Clark (Zebulon), Alfred Ryder (Baruch), Eliza- 
beth Royce (Leah), Ernest Rowan (Issacher), Katherine Murphy (Rebecca), Robert Thomsen (Laban), Kath- 
ryn Grill (Jochebed), Robert Malcolm (Jochebed’s Husband), Paul Tripp (Jochebed’s Older Son), Vincent J. 
Donehue (Jochebed’s Younger Son, Second Assyrian Soldier), Joan Adrian (Ruth), Henry Levin (A Huck- 
ster), Mark Schweid (Uriah), Kay Wilt (Uriah’s Wife), Charles Furcolowe (Zephania], Mary Fischer (Zepha- 
nia’s Wife), John McKee (Micha], Nell Harrison (Zephania’s Mother), David Rosen (A Merchant, Third 
Assyrian Officer), Virginia Gregori (The Merchant’s Wife), Cameron Mitchell (The Merchant’s Nephew}, 
Gordon Nelson (Solom), Roberta Bellinger (Solom’s Wife}, Katharine Bard (Solom’s Daughter), Theodore 
Paul (Solom’s Son-in-Law, First Assyrian Soldier), John Hendrick (The Elder), Betty Young (The Elder’s 
Niece}, George H. Lee (The Niece’s Husband), Charles Jordan (Gad), Marian Rudley (Gad’s Wife), Mary 
Perry (Gad’s Sister), Harry Irvine (Hananiah), Benedict McQuarrie (Pashur], Robert Harrison (Abimelech], 
John O/’Connor (First Sentry), Byron McGrath (Second Sentry), Arthur Sachs (First Guard), Harold Hoha 
(Second Guard}, Alexis Tcherkassy (Third Guard], Arthur Byron (Zedekiah), Philip Lewis (Herald), Byron 
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Russell (Arab, Second Assyrian Officer), Arthur Villars (Arab’s Father), St. Clair Bayfield (Nahum), Henry 
Bennett (Imre), Morgan James (Joab), Cornell Wilde (Nehemiah), Tom Morrison (Aaron), George Petrie 
(Shephan), Mervin Williams (Assyrian Captain) 

The play was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place in Jerusalem during biblical times. 


Dramatic Sequences 


Act One: Scene One, “The Awakening”; Scene Two, “The Warning”; Scene Three, “Rumors” 

Act Two: Scene One, “The Watch on the Ramparts”; Scene Two, “The Prophet’s Ordeal”; Scene Three, 
“Voices in the Night” 

Act Three: Scene One, “The Supreme Affliction”; Scene Two, “The Mind and the Spirit” 


Austrian Stefan Zweig’s 1917 play Jeremiah took place in Jerusalem during biblical times, and the title 
character (played by Kent Smith) warned that war with Assyria would bring death and destruction upon the 
Israelites. The prophet’s predictions were ignored, and when they came true he was hailed as a hero (although 
it was too little, too late because the war had already devastated the country). In both 1917 and during the 
time of the current Broadway presentation, the drama was viewed as a commentary on world politics in 
which warmongers out-voiced pacifists. 

Despite a lavish production, a huge cast, and the use of incidental music and dance, the play survived for 
little more than four weeks. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said that when the drama had been written during World War 
Tit probably had been “daring.” But now it was only “academically respectable,” and despite its “beautiful” 
production and large cast, the work was “ponderous and hackneyed.” Atkinson noted that too often when 
playwrights dramatized biblical themes they often thought the elevated subject matter “absolved” them 
“from the necessity of writing a modern play” and thus they threw “the craft of the modern drama out of the 
window.” The critic mentioned that Chemjo Vinaver’s score and Felicia Sorel’s choreography were attempts 
to “endow” the production “with stage dynamics.” 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said the “biblical mothball” and “tournament of whiskers” was an 
“interminable and enervating oratorical flu” with actors who “munch their lines as if they were matzohs.” 
The play included theatrical stereotypes, such as a “choreographic mime” who “rushes on the stage, leaps 
down a flight of steps, lands on one knee, and passionately bangs a pair of cymbals.” At season’s end, he said 
Jeremiah and Capek’s The Mother were “the year’s most pretentious soporifics.” 

An unsigned review in Time referred to the “jinx” of trying to dramatize the Bible. The “ponderous, la- 
bored, [and] rhetorical” Jeremiah substituted the “glow of Biblical diction” with such phrases as “Whither 
away?’ and other pidgin Elizabethan,” and there were “stage mobs who jabber and shriek,” music that “cat- 
erwauls” offstage, and “puffed-up actors [who] recite puffed-up dialogue.” And in a scene when the king and 
his counselors meet, it seemed as if they were “about to polish off some shish kebab.” 

The play had been written in 1917 as Jeremiah, and seems to have gone unproduced until the Broadway 
premiere. Prior to the New York production, the play was temporarily named Voices in the Night before it 
reverted to its original title. The Times reported that Zweig turned over his royalties to a special fund for 
exiled German and Austrian writers. 

The play’s first American edition in a translation by Eden Paul and Cedar Paul was published in hardback 
in 1922 by Thomas Seltzer. 

Note that future stage and film actors Cornell Wilde and Cameron Mitchell were in the drama (in 1949, 
the latter created the role of Happy for the original 1949 Broadway production of Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman). Another actor in Jeremiah was Vincent J. Donehue, who later directed the original Broadway pro- 
ductions of a number of plays, including Horton Foote‘s The Trip to Bountiful (1953) and The Traveling Lady 
(1954), and Dore Schary’s Sunrise at Campobello (1958). Donehue also directed two musicals that starred 
Mary Martin, the 1959 evergreen The Sound of Music, with songs by Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, and the 1963 flop Jennie, with songs by Arthur Schwartz and Howard Dietz. 
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ONE FOR THE MONEY 


“A New Revue” / “Smart New Musicat Revue” / “SMART, INTIMATE MusicAL REVUE” 


Theatre: Booth Theatre 

Opening Date: February 4, 1939; Closing Date: May 27, 1939 

Performances: 132 

Sketches and Lyrics: Nancy Hamilton 

Music: Morgan Lewis 

Direction: Direction by John Murray Anderson and staging of sketches by Edward Clarke Lilley; Producers: 
Gertrude Macy and Stanley Gilkey by arrangement with Robert F. Cutler; Choreography: Robert Alton; 
Scenery and Costumes: Raoul Pene du Bois; Lighting: John Murray Anderson; Musical Direction: Ray 
Kavanaugh 

Cast: Maxine Barrat, Frances Comstock, Brenda Forbes, Nadine Gae, Nancy Hamilton, Ruth Matteson, Grace 
McDonald, Nell O’Day, William Archibald, Philip Bourneuf, Alfred Drake, Gene Kelly, George Lloyd, 
Don Loper, Robert Smith, Keenan Wynn 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “An Ordinary Family” (The Father: Philip Bourneuf; The Mother: Nancy Hamilton; The Sister: 
Nell O’Day; The Brother: Alfred Drake; The Maid: Brenda Forbes; The Friends: Ruth Matteson and Rob- 
ert Smith, Maxine Barrat and Don Loper, Keenan Wynn, Frances Comstock, William Archibald, Grace 
McDonald and Gene Kelly, Nadine Gae and George Lloyd); “The First to Go” (Michael Tunbridge: Robert 
Smith; Sylvia Tunbridge: Ruth Matteson); “At the Drop of a Hat” (The Bride: Nell O’Day; The Groom: 
Alfred Drake; The Best Man: Gene Kelly; The Bridesmaids: Grace McDonald and Nadine Gae); “Parlor 
Game” (Mrs. Jamison: Ruth Matteson; Mr. Jamison: Robert Smith; Bettina Hansen: Nell O’Day; Mr. 
Fuller: Alfred Drake; Mrs. Marbury: Frances Comstock; Mr. Marbury: Philip Bourneuf),; “Adorable Little 
Star” (Bebe Baiser: Brenda Forbes; Her Manager: Don Loper; The Reporters: Keenan Wynn, Philip Bour- 
neuf, Gene Kelly, George Lloyd, William Archibald, Robert Smith, Alfred Drake), “I Only Know” (Frances 
Comstock and Alfred Drake; Officer in Charge of Bureau of Missing Persons: Philip Bourneuf),; “My Day” 
(First Lady: Nancy Hamilton, Her Secretaries: Nell O’Day, Maxine Barrat, Grace McDonald, Nadine Gae}; 
“Rhapsody” (Singers: Ruth Matteson and Alfred Drake; Dancers: “Valse” Variation: Maxine Barrat and 
Don Loper; “Syncopated” Variation: Grace McDonald and Gene Kelly; “Modern” Variation: Nadine Gae 
and William Archibald); “The Five Kings” (Orson Welles: Alfred Drake; First King: Keenan Wynn; Second 
King: Robert Smith; Third King: Philip Bourneuf; Fourth King: George Lloyd; Fifth King: Don Loper); “The 
Story of the Opera” (Marilyn: Nancy Hamilton; The Waiter: George Lloyd; Lucy Timpkin: Maxine Barrat)}, 
“Teeter Totter Tessie” (Grace McDonald, Gene Kelly, Company) 

Act Two: “Send a Boy” (The Manager: Alfred Drake; Western Union Boys: Gene Kelly, George Lloyd, William 
Archibald, Keenan Wynn, Don Loper; The Clients: Grace McDonald, Nadine Gae, Nell O’Day, Ruth Mat- 
teson, Maxine Barrat; Dancers: Maxine Barrat and Don Loper); “Search Me” (Customs Inspector: Keenan 
Wynn; Matron: Frances Comstock; Kitty Kingsley: Nell O’Day; Elsie Whipple: Brenda Forbes); “A Little 
Bit Delighted with the Weather” (Ruth Matteson and Robert Smith); “Once Upon a Time” (The Singers: 
Frances Comstock and Alfred Drake; Guide: George Lloyd; The Emperor: Keenan Wynn; The Empress: 
Ruth Matteson; The Princess: Grace McDonald; The Archduke: Don Loper; The Archduchess: Maxine 
Barrat; First Lady in Waiting: Nell O’Day; Second Lady in Waiting: Nadine Gae; First Officer: William Ar- 
chibald; Aide de Camp: Robert Smith); “Dance Specialty” (Gene Kelly); “Give Us the Days” (Maxine Bar- 
rat, Frances Comstock, Brenda Forbes, Nadine Gae, Nancy Hamilton, Ruth Matteson, Grace McDonald, 
Nell O’Day; W.P.A. Worker: Keenan Wynn); “All the World’s Awheel” (Madame President: Nell O’Day; 
Mr. Ernest Sprockett: Philip Bourneuf); “The Yoo Hoo Blues” (Nancy Hamilton); “The Quaint Compan- 
ion” (Dick McQuade: Philip Bourneuf; Barbara McQuade: Ruth Matteson; Miss Bickleford: Brenda Forbes; 
Emerson: Robert Smith); “Kiss Me and We’ll Both Go Home” (Company) 
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One for the Money was the first of a brief series of three intimate title-connected revues with sketches 
and lyrics by Nancy Hamilton and music by Morgan Lewis. Besides Hamilton herself, the cast for the cur- 
rent edition included William Archibald, Frances Comstock, Alfred Drake, Brenda Forbes, Nadine Gae, Gene 
Kelly, Don Loper, Grace McDonald, Robert Smith, and Keenan Wynn. 

Two for the Show opened almost a year to the day after One for the Money’s premiere, and like its prede- 
cessor, it played at the Booth Theatre and ran four months. Seven cast members had appeared in the earlier 
production (Archibald, Comstock, Drake, Forbes, Gae, Smith, and Wynn), and among those who joined the 
company were Eve Arden, Betty Hutton, and Richard Haydn (as Mr. Carp, the latter seems to have impressed 
everyone with his imitations of fish in Set to Music}. This edition included the series’ most famous song, the 
ethereal ballad “How High the Moon,” which was sung by Drake and Comstock. The program cover included 
the title of the first edition and optimistically added Three to Make Ready and Four to Go, but the series came 
to a halt after the third revue. 

Three to Make Ready opened in 1946 and more than doubled the run of its predecessors with 327 per- 
formances. The cast included Ray Bolger, Gordon MacRae, Arthur Godfrey, Bibi Osterwald, Harold Lang, 
and Meg Mundy, and the score introduced the semi-standard “The Old Soft Shoe.” Perhaps the revue is best 
remembered for “Wisconsin, or Kenosha Canoe,” a look at how Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II 
might have applied their Oklahoma! and Carousel formula for an adaptation of Theodore Dreiser’s novel An 
American Tragedy. This production included one number from the first edition (“The Story of the Opera”). 

Among the subjects tackled in One for the Money were the busy Mrs. Roosevelt (“My Day”), Orson 
Welles and Shakespeare (“The Five Kings,” in which Alfred Drake impersonated Welles), opera (“The Story of 
the Opera”), a customs inspector and a “society smuggler” who has managed to hide the Mona Lisa in some 
lingerie (“Search Me”), and a hymn to WASP America (“An Ordinary Family” proclaims that “right is right” 
and “wrong is left”). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said “long stretches” of One for the Money amounted to “a 
private joke” that Hamilton had written “for her personal friends rather than for the general public,” and he 
suggested the material might have worked better at a private club showing. Hamilton had a “nice talent for 
genteel fooling,” but the evening seemed “precocious in its sophisticated finery” and in many ways was an 
“uptown” Pins and Needles. However, the revue was “handsomely dressed” and “gorgeously staged” with a 
“beguiling” cast, and the production’s “gayest” sketch was the opera spoof. George Jean Nathan in Newsweek 
found Hamilton “humorless,” and said the revue’s “only dividend” was Grace McDonald, “an Adeleastaire 
dancing chick.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker noted that with John Murray Anderson “at the controls” and Raoul 
Pene du Bois as the designer, One for the Money was “one of the loveliest productions to be seen in these 
parts for a long time.” It was “a Pins and Needles in reverse” with “fresh and smart” material, and Lewis’s 
music fit “very well with the general mood of slightly Junior League sentiment and hilarity.” An unsigned 
review in Time found the show “crisp, topical, [and] irreverent,” and singled out cast members Hamilton 
and Brenda Forbes. However, the evening “always seems to be going somewhere” but “never arrives,” and 
“in spirit” offered “Café Society what Pins and Needles offered workers and Sing Out the News offered 
New Dealers.” 

During the run, the song “I Hate Spring” was added to the score (lyric by Nancy Hamilton and music by 
Martha Caples). In late May, the Times reported that the revue would close for vacation on May 27 and would 
resume performances on June 19. A few days later, the newspaper said the show wouldn’t reopen on June 
19 and instead would play in Chicago at the Harris Theatre beginning on June 5. Coproducer Stanley Gilkey 
stated that the revue would remain in Chicago “as long as business permits” and might return to New York at 
a later date. Gilkey also indicated “there were offers” to produce the revue in London and on the West Coast. 

The revue had originally been presented at the County Theatre in Suffern, New York, during the summer 
of 1938. 

In 1952, Samuel French’s paperback collection Three to One offered sketch and song highlights from the 
three revues. Included were eleven numbers from One for the Money: “An Ordinary Family,” “Parlor Game,” 
“At the Drop of a Hat,” “I Only Know,” “All the World’s Awheel,” “The Story of the Opera,” “Teeter Totter 
Tessie,” “Search Me,” “The Yoo Hoo Blues,” “The Quaint Companion,” and “Kiss Me and We'll Both Go 
Home.” The collection includes “Portrait of the Artist” and states it’s from One for the Money, but the sketch 
isn’t listed in the revue’s New York programs and may have been added for the national tour. 
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On January 13, 1972, the Equity Library Theatre presented the rather awkwardly titled One for the Money 
Etc., an evening of highlights from the three revues. A few months later the revue opened Off Broadway at the 
Eastside Playhouse on May 24 for twenty-three showings (the cast included Georgia Engel, Pat Lysinger, and Jess 
Richards). Four numbers in the revue had first been seen in One for the Money: “An Ordinary Family,” “Teeter 
Totter Tessie,” “I Only Know,” and “The Story of the Opera.” Howard Thompson in the Times was glad the 
material hadn’t been updated (he rhetorically asked if the evening was “square,” and his answer was “You bet!”). 


STARS IN YOUR EYES 


“A New Musical Comeby”’ 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 

Opening Date: February 9, 1939; Closing Date: May 27, 1939 

Performances: 127 

Book: J. P. McEvoy 

Lyrics: Dorothy Fields 

Music: Arthur Schwartz 

Direction: Joshua Logan; Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman; Choreography: Carl Randall, Scenery: Jo Mielziner; 
Costumes: John Hambleton; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Al Goodman 

Cast: Ted Gary (Assistant Director), Davis Cunningham (Second Assistant Director, Photographer], Edward Kane 
(Third Assistant Director, Photographer), Robert Shanley (Fourth Assistant Director, Photographer), Dan 
Dailey Jr. (Fifth Assistant Director}, Roger Stearns (Sixth Assistant Director), Edith Grant (First Girl), Thekla 
Horn (Second Girl), Nancy Wiman (Third Girl), Johanne Hoven (Wardrobe Woman), David Morris (Carpen- 
ter, English Consul], Frances Rands (Fourth Girl), Anthony Albert (Electrician), Rennie McEvoy (Soundman], 
Dawn Roland (Babe), Clinton Sundberg (Wilder), Walter Wagner (Cameraman), Ambrose Costello (Assistant 
Soundman, Watchman, German Consul), Phyllis Roque (Fifth Girl), Natasha Dana (Sixth Girl), Nora Kaye 
(Dancing Girl), Walter Cassel (Leading Man, Photographer), Gloria Clare (Script Girl), Mildred Natwick 
(Bess), Ethel Merman (Jeanette Adair), Mary Wickes (Voice Coach), Kathryn Mayfield (Maid), Jimmy Durante 
(Bill), Basil Galahoff (Jockey), Robert Ross (Darrow), Richard Carlson (John Blake), Tamara Toumanova (Tata], 
Richard Barbee (Dawson], Russel Protopoff (Russian Consul}, Dwight Godwin (French Consul), Fernando 
Alonso (Italian Consul}; Ladies of the Ballet: Alecia (Alicia) Alonso, Peggy Conrad, Maria De Galanta, Jane 
Everett, Gail Grant, Marion Haynes, Thekla Horn, Johanne Hoven, Marjorie Johnstone, Nora Kaye, Maria 
Karniloff (later, Karnilova), Frances Rands, Audrey Reynolds, Olga Suarez, Margaret Vasilieff, Mary Jane 
Williams; Gentlemen of the Ballet: Anthony Albert, Fernando Alonso, Paul Alvin, Savva Andreieff, Dwight 
Godwin, Basil Galahoff, George Kiddon, Russel Protopoff, Richard Reed, Newcombe Rice, Jerome Robbins 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Hollywood, California. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Places, Everybody” (Company); “One Brief Moment” (Walter Cassel, Paul Godkin, Ensemble); 
“This Is It” (Ethel Merman, Walter Cassel, Edward Kane, Robert Shanley, Davis Cunningham), “All the 
Time” (Richard Carlson, Tamara Toumanova); “Self-Made Man” (Jimmy Durante); “OK for Sound” (Ren- 
nie McEvoy, Dawn Roland, Ensemble); “A Lady Needs a Change” (Ethel Merman); “Terribly Attractive” 
(Jimmy Durante, Mildred Natwick); “Just a Little Bit More” (Ethel Merman), “Night Club Ballet” (Ta- 
mara Toumanova, Ted Gary, Dan Dailey Jr., Ensemble); Finale (Ethel Merman, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “As of Today” (Rennie McEvoy, Frances Rands, Mary Wickes, Roger Stearns, Kathryn Mayfield, 
David Morris, Betty Hunter, Dan Dailey Jr., Ensemble); “He’s Goin’ Home” (Jimmy Durante, Ensemble); 
“ll Pay the Check” (Ethel Merman); “Never a Dull Moment” (Dawn Roland, Ted Gary, Dan Dailey 
Jr., Rennie McEvoy, Audrey Westphal, Ensemble); “This Is It” (reprise) (Ethel Merman); “Court Ballet” 
(Tamara Toumanova, Corps de Ballet, Walter Cassel, Edward Kane, Robert Shanley, Davis Cunningham), 
“It’s All Yours” (Ethel Merman, Jimmy Durante); Finale (Company) 
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Three seasons earlier, Ethel Merman and Jimmy Durante had starred in Red, Hot and Blue, and they were 
together again in Arthur Schwartz and Dorothy Fields’s Stars in Your Eyes. But despite Merman and Durante; 
a supporting cast that included acerbic comic cut-ups Mildred Natwick, Mary Wickes, and Clinton Sundberg, 
and dancers Tamara Toumanova, Alicia Alonso, Fernando Alonso, Nora Kaye, Jerome Robbins, and Maria 
Karnilova; a winning score that ranged from the comic (“A Lady Needs a Change,” “It’s All Yours”) to torch 
(“lll Pay the Check”) to the upbeat (“This Is It”); and a rave from Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times, 
the musical didn’t catch on and lasted less than four months on Broadway. 

The musical had originally been titled Swing to the Left and had been intended as a spoof of what happens 
to Hollywood’s traditional Monotone Studio when the unsuspecting studio heads hire an iconoclastic left- 
wing director of the Orson Welles variety to helm a seemingly innocent middle-of-the-road musical about the 
Old South. But the director promptly decides to turn the story into a leftist diatribe (Deborah Grace Winer’s 
On the Sunny Side of the Street: The Life and Lyrics of Dorothy Fields reports that for the eventually deleted 
“My New Kentucky Home” we’re informed that the moon, the grass, and all aspects of Mother Nature must 
abide by union hours). 

The story promised to be a witty clash between right and left philosophies, but soon the script ditched its 
political satire and instead opted to spoof Hollywood, a subject that had been done to death in plays, musicals, 
and the movies, and so perhaps the public had grown tired of such an obvious target for satire. In both versions 
of the musical, Merman’s role was that of a temperamental Hollywood star, and while Durante’s character 
was originally that of a union organizer he now became the studio’s “idea” man. 

Atkinson said the “new carnival” was a “musical jamboree” and “one of the most spontaneous and 
exuberant” musicals of the season. Merman and Durante gave “the gustiest performances of their careers,” 
Joshua Logan’s direction was “lively,” Jo Mielziner’s décor was “handsome,” the dances were “smart,” and 
Fields, Schwartz, and librettist J. P. McEvoy had “conjured just the sort of roaring material that makes great 
comics” out of Merman and Durante and makes the “audience beam with good humor.” The music was 
“jaunty” with a number of “good music hall songs,” Fields’s lyrics were “salty,” and, in the words of one of 
the song titles, all the tunes were “OK for sound.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said Merman and Durante were in “rare form” and the evening added 
up to “an all-around good show, a bit on the slow side in getting started, but whipping into superior entertain- 
ment as it goes along, and it certainly goes along.” He noted that the lyrics and music were “just right,” and 
Merman’s “I'll Pay the Check” was “one of her best, possibly not from a dance-orchestra point of view, but 
certainly as a piece of adult writing.” 

An unsigned review in Time said those who swoon over Merman and Durante were likely to call the 
show Four Stars in Your Eyes. The evening was both a “boisterous, slam-bang show” and “just a good routine 
show.” The production offered “brisk” music, “hearty” humor, and “airy” ballets, but the pace was “slow,” 
the plot “terrible,” and the script played Durante “a dirty trick in the way of gags.” As for Merman, she had 
introduced better songs in her earlier shows, but for Stars in Your Eyes she’d never “sung songs better” or 
“more triumphantly.” 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said that despite a “negligible” book the musical was a “fairly divert- 
ing” and “amiable pastime,” and with it producer Dwight Deere Wiman made “some amends for Great Lady, 
that indigestible squash.” Merman, Toumanova, and Fields were the respective “divas” of the blues, dance, 
and rhymes, and the “ebullient” Durante was the “overlord” who was “still exploding firecrackers in the 
dictionary.” 

During the tryout, “Swing to the Left” (for Merman and the ensemble) and “My New Kentucky Home” 
(for Merman) were dropped. 

Merman recorded four songs from the musical with Al Goodman and His Orchestra, “This Is It,” “T’ll 
Pay the Check,” “Just a Little Bit More,” and “A Lady Needs a Change.” These are included in the collection 
Ethel Merman: Stars in Your Eyes Red, Hot and Blue! (AEI Records LP # 1147 and CD # 001), which also 
offers a medley of songs from the musical by Al and Lee Reiser as well as “All the Time” and “Terribly At- 
tractive,” both sung by Richard Smart, who is accompanied by Ted Straeter and His Monte Carlo Orchestra. 
The Broadway Musicals of 1939 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-025) includes “A Lady Needs a Change,” 
“Terribly Attractive,” and “Just a Little Bit More,” and the collection Arthur Schwartz Revisited (Painted 
Smiles Records CD # PSCD-137} includes Merman and Durante cavorting through “It’s All Yours.” The Mu- 
sic of Arthur Schwartz Volume Three (Box Office/JJA Records LP # 1975-8/A and 8/B) includes both original 
cast and cover versions of songs from the musical. 
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BLACKBIRDS OF 1939 (aka LEW LESLIE’S BLACKBIRDS OF 1939) 


“A HARLEM RHAPSODY” 


Theatre: Hudson Theatre 

Opening Date: February 11, 1939; Closing Date: February 18, 1939 

Performances: 9 

Sketches: Nat N. Dorfman, Fred F. Finkelhoffe, Louis Haber, Lew Leslie, Dewey Markham, John Monks Jr., 
and Dorothy Sachs (Note: The program didn’t always credit the specific dialogue and sketch writers.} 

Lyrics: Johnny Mercer, Mitchell Parish, Dorothy Sachs, and Irving Taylor 

Music: George Gershwin, Rube Bloom, Sammy Fain, Louis Haber, Vic Mizzy, and Abner Silver 

Note: See list of musical numbers for specific credits. 

Direction: Lew Leslie; Producer: Lew Leslie; Choreography: Eugene Van Grona; Scenery: Mabel A. Buell, 
Costumes: Frances Feist; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Lew Leslie 

Cast: Joyce Beasley, Atta Blake, Joe Byrd, Bobby Evans, Hamtree Harrington, Laurene Hines, Lena Horne, Nor- 
man McConny, Dewey Markham, Taps Miller, Tim Moore; Blackbirds Beauties: Catherine Stevenson, 
Mae Francis, Thelma Walton, Billie French, Rosetta Williams, Edna Slatten; Blackbirds Dancing Chorus: 
Baby Simmons, Marion Egbert, Marie Robinson, Cleo Hayes, Evelyn Sheppard, Muriel Cook, Madelyn 
Donable, Lucia Moses, Juanita Boisseau, Eva Bradley, Peggy Sheppard, Gladys Clayton; Whitey’s Lindy 
Hoppers: Norma Miller and George Greenidge; Mickey Jones and William Downes; Gladys Crowder and 
Shorty Eddie; Joyce James and Joe Daniels; Ann Johnson and Billy Williams; Van Grona’s Negro Swing 
Ballet Dancers: Hazel Spence, Wahneta Talley, Violet Gray, Hettie Stephens, Elizabeth Thompson, Beryl 
Clarke, Lavinia Williams, Marion Brown, Beryl Murray, Verona Blackburn, Dorothy Jones, Edith Ross, 
Edith Hurd, Mary Tennant, Williard Taylor, Renu Roma, Al Bledger, Coleman Hill; J. Rosamond John- 
son’s Choir: Sopranos—Kate Hall, Marian Coleman, Zelda Shelton, Louisa Howard, Marguerite Robinson; 
Altos—Ruthena Matson, Jennie Taylor, Rosetta Crawford, Rosalie King, Leona Avery; Tenors—Wal- 
ter Hilliard, Charles Welch, Gaylord Caldwell, James Logan, Richard Grant, Jerry Laws; Baritones and 
Basses—Frank Riley, Gilbert Adkins, Larri Lauria, Horatio Edwards, Robert Clarke; and Dr. Sausage and 
His 5 Pork Chops 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Children of the Earth” (Van Grona’s Negro Swing Ballet Dancers, featuring Beryl Clarke and Al 
Bledger); “Rhapsody in Blue” (music by George Gershwin) (J. Rosamund Johnson’s Choir, featuring Kate 
Hall); “Do We Sell Numbers?” (sketch by Dewey Markham and Lew Leslie) (Rufus: Dewey Markham; 
Sam: Hamtree Harrington; Police Lieutenant: Frank Riley; Runner: Jerry Laws; Numbers Player: Taps 
Miller; Newsboy: Norman McConny; Spectators, Onlookers, Others: Various cast members); “Name It 
and It’s Yours” (lyric by Mitchell Parish, music by Sammy Fain and Abner Silver) (Lena Horne and Bobby 
Evans; Blackbirds Beauties); “Jo-Jo, The Cannibal Kid” (lyric by Johnny Mercer, music by Rube Bloom) 
(Singer: Laurene Hines; Barker: Hamtree Hamilton; Dancers: Taps Miller and Joyce Beasley; Blackbirds 
Dancing Chorus); “Broadminded—Year 1950” (sketch) (The Wife: Lena Horne; The Husband: Dewey 
Markham; Luke: Bobby Evans; Sam: Hamtree Harrington); Norman McConny and Atta Blake (specialty); 
“Harlem Bridge” (sketch by Nat N. Dorfman) (Jasper: Tim Moore; Romeo: Hamtree Harrington; Rufus: 
Joe Byrd; Bill: Frank Riley; The Kibitzer: Dewey Markham); “Thursday” (lyric by Dorothy Sachs, music 
by Louis Haber) (Lena Horne, assisted by Bobby Evans, Taps Miller, and Rosetta Crawford); “Frankie and 
Johnny” (“She Done Him Wrong”) (sketch by Lew Leslie} (Frankie: Lavinia Williams; Johnny: Bobby Ev- 
ans; Bartender: Taps Miller; Customer: Coleman Hill; District Attorney: Charles Welch; Defense Lawyer: 
Frank Riley; Judge: Robert Clarke; Court Clerk: Jerry Laws; Jury and Spectators: J. Rosamond Johnson's 
Choir); “Concentrating on Food” (sketch) (Sam: Hamtree Harrington; Rufus: Dewey Markham, Preacher: 
Frank Riley; First Housewife: Louisa Howard; Second Housewife: Rosalie King}; “Swing Struck” (lyric 
by Irving Taylor, music by Vic Mizzy) (Lena Horne and Bobby Evans, assisted by J. Rosamond Johnson's 
Choir, Van Grona’s Negro Swing Ballet Dancers, Blackbirds Dancing Chorus, Blackbirds Beauties, Nor- 
man and Blake, Ralph Brown, Taps Miller, Whitey’s Lindy Hoppers) 
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Act Two: “Krum Elbow” (sketch by Dorothy Sachs and Louis Haber) (Father Devine: Dewey Markham; Sales- 
man: Hamtree Hamilton; Secretary: Frank Riley; Husband: Charles Welch; Saleslady: Rosetta Crawford); 
“Dixie Isn’t Dixie Anymore” (lyric by Johnny Mercer, music by Rube Bloom) (Laurene Hines); “Harlem 
Spiritualism” (sketch) (Yogi Selassie: Dewey Markham, Caesar: Hamtree Hamilton; Minnie: Edith Ross; 
Brother Johnson: Frank Riley); “The Black Pirates” (dance) (Pirate Chief: Ralph Brown, Pirates: Joyce 
Besley, Norman McConny, and Atta Blake); “You're So Indifferent” (lyric by Mitchell Parish, music by 
Sammy Fain) (Lena Horne}; “The Jam Session” (Dr. Sausage and His 5 Pork Chops); “I Did It for the Red, 
White, and Blue” (lyric by Johnny Mercer, music by Rube Bloom] (Tim Moore, assisted by Rosalie King]; 
“Shake Your Bluesies with Dancing Shoesies” (lyric by Dorothy Sachs, music by Louis Haber) (Lena 
Horne, assisted by J. Rosamond Johnson’s Choir, Van Grona’s Negro Swing Ballet Dancers, Blackbirds 
Dancers); “Finale” (Company) 


The Blackbirds revue series began in glory with the legendary 1928 edition, which played for 518 per- 
formances with performers such as Bill Robinson, Adelaide Hall, Elizabeth Welsh (later, Welch), Mantan 
Moreland, and Tim Moore and a score that included “I Can’t Give You Anything but Love, Baby,” “I Must 
Have That Man,” “Diga Diga Do,” and “Doin’ the New Low Down.” But from there it was all downhill, and 
the current and final presentation lasted for just nine showings (see entries for the short-lived 1930 and 1933 
editions). There was also a 1936 London edition, which included some material heard in the current revue 
(for more information, see below). 

The current Blackbirds had originally been set to open at the 44th Street Theatre during Christmas Week 
of 1938, but after its pre-Broadway tryout at Boston’s Majestic Theatre the revue suddenly closed, apparently 
due to financial difficulties. The New York Times reported that Louis Shurr’s theatre agency brought in new 
backers for the production, and, some six weeks after its originally scheduled Broadway opening, the show 
finally premiered at the Hudson Theatre, where it lasted for little more than one week. 

Brooks Atkinson in the Times complained that “speed and noise” was the recipe for producer Lew Leslie’s 
Blackbirds formula. The music was “cacophony,” and if you didn’t care for it, Leslie would “blare you into 
insensibility so that you [couldn’t] protest.” Leslie waved his arms about in the orchestra pit, and he coaxed 
the dancers to move “faster and faster” and he “practically” beat the drummer “into whanging every per- 
cussion gadget in sight.” The revue didn’t offer “a single first-rate number,” the sketches were “routine and 
heavy-handed,” and the sets were of the “stock that vaudeville houses used to keep on hand.” J. Rosamond 
Johnson’s Choir was ready to sing a version of George Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” but they had to com- 
pete with the orchestra, and otherwise the choir was “wasted on poor stuff.” Although the cast didn’t offer 
even “one top-flight performer,” Lena Horne was “radiantly beautiful” and sang in an “attractive style,” and 
Atkinson predicted she’d be a “winner” when she had “proper direction.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the “fast” and “loud” revue never emerged as “superior enter- 
tainment” because it was “neither very good nor pretty terrible” but “just medium.” An unsigned review in 
Time found the show “upsy-downsy,” and said the singers and dancers “work[ed] like hell to make the audi- 
ence forget its sketches and jokes.” The costumes were “cheap,” the sets “cheesy,” and “the whole thing [had] 
a homemade, start-on-a-shoestring air about it.” But the “attractive” Lena Horne “puts something” into her 
songs. And for the first-act finale (“Swing Struck”) the cast “taps, trucks, struts, [and] shags its way to make 
the white race gasp and give up,” for here was “the most animated ten minutes” seen on Broadway since 
“F.D.R. Jones” in Sing Out the News. 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek had seen the revue during its tryout, and his complaint was that while 
black revues had once been “gay and sprightly,” their “pattern” had “gradually become stale” and the dances, 
songs, and comedy were now “so routine and familiar that almost all the erstwhile brio has vanished.” 

During the tryout, a “Negro Cavalcade” sequence included the following songs and dances that were 
dropped prior to the Broadway opening: “ Pickin’ Cotton,” “Old Black Joe,” “Dusky Maiden,” “Cake Walk,” 
“Robert E. Lee,” “Shine,” “The Charleston,” “The Black Bottom,” “The Lindy Hop,” and “Truckin’.” Also 
cut were “Your Heart and Mine” (lyric by Johnny Mercer, music by Rube Bloom), “Barber Shop Opera,” 
“That’s When a Blackbird Is Blue” (lyric by Maurice Sigler and music by Abner Silver), the monologue 
“Man’s Anatomy,” a sequence titled “A Southern Episode” that included “St. Louis Blues” (lyric and music 
by W. C. Handy), and the sketch “The Champ.” For the tryout, “Broadminded—1950” was titled “Broad- 
minded—1850.” 
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The 1936 London edition opened on July 9 at the Lyceum Theatre for 124 performances, and the cast in- 
cluded Harold and Fayard Nicholas and Jules Bledsoe (the latter Broadway’s original Joe who introduced “Ol’ 
Man River” in Show Boat). The score included “Jo-Jo, The Cannibal Kid” and “Dixie Isn’t Dixie Anymore,” 
both of which were heard in the current revue, and “Your Heart and Mine,” which was dropped during the 
tryout of the current production. Johnny Mercer’s lyrics for both the 1936 and 1939 Blackbirds are included in 
the hardback collection The Complete Lyrics of Johnny Mercer. At least three songs from the 1939 production 
were recorded: “Jo-Jo, The Cannibal Kid,” “Dixie Isn’t Dixie Anymore,” and “Your Heart and Mine.” Note 
that “Rhapsody in Blue” had also been heard in both Lew Leslie’s 1931 revue Rhapsody in Black (where it 
was sung by Cecil Mack’s Choir) and in the 1936 London edition of Blackbirds. As “Harlem Bridge Game,” 
the sketch “Harlem Bridge” had been performed in the 1933 Blackbirds. 


THE LITTLE FOXES 


“LILLIAN HELLMAN’s DRAMATIC TRIUMPH” 


Theatre: National Theatre 

Opening Date: February 15, 1939; Closing Date: February 3, 1940 

Performances: 410 

Play: Lillian Hellman 

Song: Although uncredited, Meredith Willson wrote the lyric and music for the song “Never Feel Too Weary 
to Pray” as well as incidental music for the production. The program noted that William Jubiler arranged 
the music heard in the play. 

Direction: Herman Shumlin; Producer: Herman Shumlin; Scenery: Howard Bay; Costumes: Aline Bernstein; 
Lighting: “Arranged” by B. D. Kranz 

Cast: Abbie Mitchell (Addie), John Marriott (Cal), Patricia Collinge (Birdie Hubbard], Carl Benton Reid (Oscar 
Hubbard), Dan Duryea (Leo Hubbard), Tallulah Bankhead (Regina Giddens), Lee Baker (William Mar- 
shall), Charles Dingle (Benjamin Hubbard), Florence Williams (Alexandra Giddens), Frank Conroy (Horace 
Giddens} 

The play was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the spring of 1900 in a small town in the South. 


Meredith Willson and Tallulah Bankhead might seem an odd pairing, but they enjoyed two musical con- 
nections. Willson wrote the background music and the song “Never Feel Too Weary to Pray” for Lillian Hell- 
man’s drama The Little Foxes, which starred Bankhead, and for Bankhead’s 1950-1952 radio variety program 
The Big Show on NBC, he wrote the program’s theme song “May the Good Lord Bless and Keep You.” At the 
conclusion of each episode, Bankhead spoke the words of the song. 

Hellman’s drama centered on a mostly viperous family who will do anything for power and money. And 
Regina Giddens (Bankhead) is the most venomous of all: she murders her husband Horace (Frank Conroy), 
tries to force her daughter Alexandra (Florence Williams) into a loveless marriage with her sleazy cousin Leo 
Hubbard (Dan Duryea), and in order to wrest control of the family money she blackmails her brothers Benja- 
min Hubbard (Charles Dingle) and Oscar Hubbard (Carl Benton Reid). At the end of the play, Regina is rich 
and powerful but has been abandoned by Alexandra and is bound in an uneasy alliance with Benjamin and 
Oscar, both of whom suspect she caused Horace’s death. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the play was a “deliberate exercise in malice” that was more 
“melodramatic” than “tragic.” He noted it would “be difficult to find a more malignant gang of petty robber 
barons,” and Bankhead played her role with “great directness and force.” Her performance was “constantly 
aware of the poisonous spirit within” Regina. However, the play was “so cleverly contrived that it lacks spon- 
taneity” and it was easier to accept the work “as an adroitly designed theatre piece than as a document in the 
study of humanity.” Ultimately, The Little Foxes was “an adult horror-play” and Hellman’s “little foxes are 
wolves that eat their own kind.” 

In 1941, The Little Foxes was filmed by Samuel Goldwyn Productions, Inc., and distributed by RKO Radio 
Pictures, Inc., with many of the original cast members, but Bankhead’s role was played by Bette Davis, who 
received a Best Actress Academy Award nomination for her performance. Davis also appeared in two other 
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film adaptations of plays in which Bankhead had been associated. Bankhead had been set to appear in the 1933 
drama Jezebel, but due to illness was replaced by Miriam Hopkins, and for the 1938 film version Davis won 
the Academy Award. Bankhead later starred in the 1934 drama Dark Victory, and for the 1939 film adaptation 
Davis was nominated for the Academy Award. 

Willson’s song “Never Feel Too Weary to Pray” was sung over the film’s opening credits, and Willson 
was credited for the music heard in the film. A 1941 radio adaptation of the play starred Bankhead, and in 
1956 a television version was presented on NBC’s Hallmark Hall of Fame with Greer Garson as Regina. 
The play has been revived on Broadway four times, in 1967 (Anne Bancroft), 1981 (Elizabeth Taylor), 1997 
(Stockard Channing), and 2017 (Laura Linney and Cynthia Nixon alternated in the roles of Regina and 
Birdie). 

In 1948, Hellman wrote Another Part of the Forest, a prequel to The Little Foxes. It opened on November 
20, 1946, at the Fulton Theatre for 182 performances (Patricia Neal was Regina, and Marc Blitzstein composed 
the background music). The play was filmed in 1948 by Universal (Ann Blyth was Regina, and Dan Duryea, 
who had played Oscar Hubbard’s son Leo in the original Broadway production of The Little Foxes, here played 
the role of Oscar). 

As Regina, Blitzstein’s operatic adaptation of The Little Foxes opened on Broadway at the 46th Street 
Theatre on October 31, 1949, for fifty-six performances (Jane Pickens was Regina). The work was later revived 
by the New York City Opera Company in April and October of 1953, and in 1958, 1959, and 1992, and two 
Off-Off-Broadway revivals opened in 1978 and 1984. There are two recordings of the score: City Opera’s 1958 
revival inspired the first one, which was released by Columbia Records on a three-LP boxed set (# 031-260 
and # 038-202), and later on a two-CD set by Sony Masterworks/Broadway/Arkiv Music (# 72912). The most 
complete recording of the score is the two-CD set issued by London Records (# 433-812-2) which restores the 
veranda and party sequences that were cut prior to the original 1949 Broadway production. 

Note that future producer Kermit Bloomgarden was the general manager for The Little Foxes, and in 1957 
Bloomgarden produced Willson’s hit The Music Man. Bloomgarden also had a long association with Hellman. 
Besides Foxes, he was the general manager for The Children’s Hour, Watch on the Rhine, and The Searching 
Wind, and he was the producer of Another Part of the Forest, Montserrat, The Autumn Garden, the 1952 
revival of The Children’s Hour, The Lark, Toys in the Attic, and My Mother, My Father and Me. 

The Little Foxes was published in hardback by Random House in 1939, and the drama is also included 
in the hardback collection Four Plays by Lillian Hellman, published in 1942 by Random House’s Modern 
Library. 


THE SWING MIKADO 


Theatre: New Yorker Theatre 

Opening Date: March 1, 1939; Closing Date: April 29, 1939 

Performances: 62 

and 

Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: May 1, 1939; Closing Date: May 20, 1939 

Performances: 2.4 

Total Performances: 86 

The following information regarding cast, credits, and songs from the Federal Theatre Project production that 
played at the New Yorker Theatre is virtually the same as the commercial one that opened two days later 
at the 44th Street Theatre after the first engagement closed. Note that the New York program for the FTP 
production didn’t credit W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan for the libretto and music for The Mikado. But 
when the musical was presented by The Marolin Corporation, Gilbert and Sullivan were finally given 
program credit. 

Libretto: W. S. Gilbert 

Music: Arthur Sullivan 

Based on the operetta The Mikado, or The Town of Titipu with libretto by W. S. Gilbert and music by Arthur 
Sullivan. The original production opened on March 14, 1885, at the Savoy Theatre in London for 672 
performances. 
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Direction: Harry Minturn; Producer: The Works Progress Administration’s Chicago Federal Theatre Project 
(Hallie Flanagan, National Director; Harry Minturn, Director for Illinois); Choreography: Sammy Dyer, 
assisted by Hazel Davis; Scenery: Clive Rickabaugh; Costumes: John Pratt; Lighting: Oscar Ryan; Choral 
Direction: Viola Hill; Musical Direction: Edward Wurtzebach 

Cast: Maurice Cooper (Nanki-Poo), Lewis White (Pish-Tush), Herman Greene (Ko-Ko), William Franklin 
(Pooh-Bah), Gladys Boucree (Yum-Yum)}, Frankie Fambro (Pitti-Sing], Mabel Carter (Peep-Bo], Mabel 
Walker (Katisha), Edward Fraction (The Mikado}; Chorus of Girls, Nobles, and Guards of Natives: Danc- 
ers—Asa Barnes, Jack Wright, James Harris, Martin Logan, Paul Bradley, Percy Grace, Alfred Bean, John 
Bean, James Smith, Woody Wilson, Alice Biddix, Beatrice Yancy, Eddie Mae Nance, Geraldine Clark, 
Lulubelle Mosby, Alice Brooks, Clara Strickland, Deloise Alexander, Lillian Falls, Marion Brooks, 
Wilma Bowen; Quintet—Ashton Gorham, George Bateman, James Arnold, William Carr, and William 
Burns; Oarsmen—James Arnold, Joseph Clark, John Hughes, Scott Manning, and Raymond Lowe; Fan- 
Bearers—William Carr and William Burns; Body Guards—Ashton Gorham and George Bateman; Chorus 
of Women—Alice Biddix, Beulah Nance, Clara Strickland, Elvira Johnson, Geraldine Clark, Hettie Reed, 
Lillian Falls, Marion Brooks, Rose Long, Tillie Johnson, Vivian Parker, Alice Brooks, Beatrice Yancy, Clara 
Brown, Deloise Alexander, Georgia Carpenter, Helen Howard, Isabel Futrell, Lulubelle Mosby, Margaret 
Cross, Rebecca Jones, Vivian Morrison, Wilma Bowen, Mercedes Taliaferro; Chorus of Men—Abie Craw- 
ford, Albert Standley, Ashton Gorham, Harry Jones, Emmet Richardson, Ernest Woodson, Irwin Richard- 
son, James Arnold, John Hughes, Lloyd Cabbell, Martin Lucas, Paul Williams, Raymond Lowe, Samuel 
Clark, Shelby Nichols, Willard Gregg, William Burns, Albert Glenn, Asa Barnes, Charles Johnson, Ernest 
Roberts, George Bateman, Harry Mitchell, Jack Wright, James Harris, Joseph Clark, Martin Logan, Paul 
Bradney, Percy Grace, Robert Montgomery, Scott Manning, Theodore Ward, William Carr, Woody Wilson 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place on a coral island in the Pacific. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening Chorus (Male Chorus); “A Wandering Minstrel” (Maurice Cooper and Male Chorus; Danc- 
ers: Jack Wright, Paul Bradley, and James Smith); “Our Great Mikado” (Lewis White, Male Chorus), 
“Young Man Despair” (William Franklin, Lewis White, Maurice Cooper); “Behold the Lord High Execu- 
tioner” (Herman Greene, Male Chorus); “I’ve Got a Little List” (Herman Greene, Male Chorus), “Three 
Little Maids from School” (Gladys Boucree, Frankie Fambro, Mabel Carter, Girl Chorus); “So Pardon Us” 
(Gladys Boucree, Frankie Fambro, Mabel Carter, Lewis White, Girl Chorus); “Were You Not to Ko-Ko 
Plighted” (Gladys Boucree, Maurice Cooper); “I Am So Proud” (Herman Greene, William Franklin, Lewis 
White); First Act Finale (Maurice Cooper, Lewis White, Herman Greene, William Franklin, Gladys Bou- 
cree, Frankie Fambro, Mabel Carter, Mabel Walker, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Braid the Raven Hair” (Frankie Fambro, Girl Chorus); “Moon Song” (Gladys Boucree, Quintet); 
“Madrigal” (Gladys Boucree, Frankie Fambro, Maurice Cooper, Lewis White); “Here’s a How-de-do” 
(Gladys Boucree, Maurice Cooper, Herman Greene]; “The Mikado” (Mabel Walker, Edward Fraction); 
“I’m the Emperor of Japan” (Edward Fraction, Chorus), “The Criminal Cried” (Herman Greene, Frankie 
Fambro, William Franklin); “A Is Happy” (Edward Fraction, William Franklin, Frankie Fambro, Herman 
Greene, Mabel Walker); “Flowers That Bloom in the Spring” (Frankie Fambro, Herman Greene, Mabel 
Walker, William Franklin, Maurice Cooper, Dancers, Quintet, Elvira Johnson); “Titwillow” (Herman 
Greene); “There Is Beauty in the Bellows of the Blast” (Mabel Walker, Herman Greene); Finale (Principals, 
Ensemble) 


In one of those occasional theatrical quirks, dueling productions of W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan’s 
1885 operetta The Mikado opened at the end of the season, in this instance with productions that featured 
black casts and updated swing musical arrangements. 

The first was The Swing Mikado, and it was soon followed by Hot Mikado. The former had first been 
produced by the Federal Theatre Project for Illinois in September 1938 at the Great Northern Theatre in 
Chicago, where it ran almost six months (Time reported it played to 250,000 patrons and cleared a profit 
of $35,000). The work moved to Broadway and opened at the New Yorker Theatre on March 1, 1939, for 
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sixty-two performances. During its run, three private producers, including Michael Todd, wanted to buy the 
production and take it on tour, and according to the New York Times the cast members, and not the FTP, 
chose the producer (The Marolin Corporation}. The show eventually toured (under the auspices of Paul Posz), 
but two days after the FTP version closed, the musical reopened on May 1 for twenty-four showings at the 
44th Street Theatre, for a total New York run of eighty-six performances. For the privately produced version, 
the title was shortened to Swing Mikado, and the program noted it was “The Original and Only” production 
and was “A 1939 Version of the Gilbert & Sullivan Operetta.” In the meantime, Todd mounted Hot Mikado, 
which opened three weeks after the FTP production of The Swing Mikado began New York performances. 
Incidentally, the top ticket price for the FTP’s The Swing Mikado was $1.10 ($2.20 for the privately produced 
Swing Mikado), and the top price for Todd’s Hot Mikado was $3.30. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said those who expected a “swing” version were “pleasantly disap- 
pointed” because the production was essentially “just The Mikado with a fresh approach.” As “an old Gilbert- 
and-Sullivan addict and a sworn enemy of swing,” Benchley said the show couldn’t get his “gorge to move 
an inch.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the show remained “an English one” and except for a few times when 
the cast broke out “in a rash of swing” they played The Mikado “straight.” The swing highlights included 
“Three Little Maids from School,” a cakewalk by the Mikado himself, and a late second-act “jamboree” 
sequence that had “nothing” to do with The Mikado but nonetheless proved to be “mighty, mighty tra-la.” 
The critic decided the FTP should have been bold, and instead of choosing a South Sea island setting should 
have placed the action in Harlem. Time reported that Eleanor Roosevelt was in the first-night audience, and 
because she had protested the DAR’s ban on singer Marian Anderson at Constitution Hall, the First Lady 
“pointedly attended” two black shows over a two-night period (the other was Mamba’s Daughters). 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek felt the adaptation didn’t go far enough with its conceit. The “excur- 
sions into swing” were “sparse” and sometimes “timorous” and most of the first act was more or less played 
straight, and only in the late second-act scenes did the producers “summon up enough courage to let go with 
their original motivating idea.” But with top ticket prices at only $1.10, The Swing Mikado was “an all-right 
show for the money.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the Times felt they “scarcely” swung The Mikado enough, and if they were “going to 
swing, let them swing the whole thing with abandon.” But “Three Little Maids from School” was a “smok- 
ing caper,” and for the show’s “Cotton Club finish” the “body temperature” was raised “considerably.” In 
a follow-up review, Atkinson reiterated that the production could “stand more violent swinging, but the 
samples it gives are robustly hi-de-ho.” 

The collection You Can’t Put Ketchup on the Moon (Rialto Records CD # SLRR-9201) includes The Swing 
Mikado'’s version of “Three Little Maids from School.” 

Other dueling musicals included two looks at Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Off-Broadway’s Get Thee 
to Canterbury (a self-described “Medieval Happenynge”) and the Broadway production of the London hit 
Canterbury Tales, both of which opened respectively in January and February 1969 (Clive Barnes in the 
Times noted there were “flying Chaucers” everywhere}. And in 2001, two musicals based on Joseph Moncure 
March’s 1928 narrative poem The Wild Party premiered; Andrew Lippa’s adaptation opened Off-Broadway in 
February, and Michael John LaChiusa’‘s version in April. 


FRANK FAY VAUDEVILLE 


“VARIED ENTERTAINMENT” 


Theatre: 44th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: March 2, 1939; Closing Date: April 19, 1939 

Performances: 60 

Direction: Frank Fay; Producer: Frank Fay; Scenery: Hjalmar Hermanson; Costumes: Costumes for the Ches- 
ter Hale Girls by John Booth and Billy Livingston; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Tom Jones 

Cast: Frank Fay, Elsie Janis, Eva LeGallienne, (Joe) Smith and (Charles) Dale, The Merry-Macs (Helen Carroll, 
George McMichael, Joe McMichael, and Ted McMichael], Avis Andrews, George Hanneford and Family, 
Glen Pope, The Debutantes, Richard Waring, Flo Mayo, Chester Hale’s Dancing Girls with Helen Leitche, 
Johnny Barnes, Pedro and Luis, Fred Hillebrand, Rose Kessner, Nina Varela, Harry Hines, Corinne Doyle 
The revue was presented in two acts. 
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Sketches and Musical Sequences 


Act One: George Hanneford and Family (equestrians); Avis Andrews (singer); Frank Fay (comedian, singer, 
and master of ceremonies); Glen Pope (magician); The Debutantes (“Park Avenue’s Own”); Joe Smith and 
Charles Dale (comedians); The Merry-Macs (Helen Carroll, George McMichael, Joe McMichael, and Ted 
McMichael) (singers); Eva LeGallienne and Richard Waring (actors) in the balcony scene from William 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet (directed by Robert Milton) 

Act Two: Flo Mayo (trapeze artist); Chester Hale’s Dancing Girls (with a specialty by Helen Leitche); Elsie 
Janis (impersonations); Johnny Barnes (tap dancer); Frank Fay; Pedro and Luis (high-wire act); Fred Hille- 
brand (comedian); Rose Kessner (comedian and singer); Nina Varela (singer); Harry Hines (singer); Corinne 
Doyle (strip-tease artiste} 


Frank Fay’s earlier revue Tattle Tales shuttered after three weeks, but he had slightly better luck with 
his current variety show Frank Fay Vaudeville, which lasted for seven. The revue was criticized for being 
far too long, and it underwent severe cutting as the run progressed. Singer Avis Andrews left the show (and 
in May appeared in Susanna, Don’t You Cry), and the production underwent a change of title to Frank 
Fay’s Show. 

Fay was both the producer and master of ceremonies, and he also had some solo spots in the show. Brooks 
Atkinson in the New York Times suggested it would take “unprecedented strength of character” for Fay “to 
separate the master of ceremonies from the manager and fire him on the spot.” If the revue was to be a “swift” 
evening that could “stand on its own feet as entertainment,” then Fay “would be wise to dispense with his 
own services as a coy and silly-shallying autobiographist.” Fay was his “own worst enemy” in the way he 
shaped the show, and despite some “good” and “acceptable” acts, the “folksy” evening was “leisurely” and 
“lumbering” with “spurious geniality.” 

Atkinson liked most of the company, including Smith and Dale (who of course performed their celebrated 
“Doctor Kronkheit” routine) and Janis (who impersonated various celebrities, such as Beatrice Lillie and 
Helen Hayes). He suggested that the balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet was included “out of respect for 
culture,” and he decided culture couldn’t “hold its own” as long as Smith and Dale were on stage. 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the show lasted well after midnight, and mentioned that the 
balcony scene “slowed the show no end” and LeGallienne didn’t “Keep the ball what you might call rolling.” 
He suggested that the high wire act (by Pedro and Luis) should be cut: one of them walked backward on a 
tightrope from the stage to the balcony, and Benchley said he “just couldn’t look, and when I can’t look I 
might as well be at home.” 

A few days after the opening, the Times reported that Fay made an announcement that the show had 
been trimmed by forty-five minutes; that the first Friday night performance “just missed being a sell-out”; 
the Saturday matinee was over three-quarters full; and the Saturday night performance was sold out and many 
would-be ticket buyers were turned away. 

The post-Broadway tour was presented under the slightly altered title of Frank Fay’s Show! Aunt Jemima 
(Tess Gardell, who created the role of Queenie in the original 1927 production of Show Boat) joined the tour, 
and dancer and future Broadway choreographer Donia (later, Dania) Krupska was the featured performer dur- 
ing the Chester Hale’s Girls sequence (she later danced in the original Broadway production of Can-Can, and 
choreographed the original Broadway productions of such musicals as Seventeen and The Most Happy Fella). 


HOT MIKADO 


“A New Musica SHow BASED ON THE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN Ciassic” / “THE SHow THAT Is ROCKING THE NATION” 


Theatre: Broadhurst Theatre 

Opening Date: March 23, 1939; Closing Date: June 3, 1939 

Performances: 85 

Libretto: W. S. Gilbert; “topical” lyrics by Dave Greggory (aka Gregory) and William Tracy 

Music: Arthur Sullivan; modern musical adaptation and orchestrations by Charles L. Cooke 

Based on the operetta The Mikado, or The Town of Titipu with libretto by W. S. Gilbert and music by Arthur 
Sullivan. The original production opened on March 14, 1885, at the Savoy Theatre in London for 672 
performances. 
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Direction: Hassard Short; Producer: Michael Todd; Choreography: Truly McGee (the program noted that Bill 
Robinson arranged the dances for his numbers); Scenery and Costumes: Nat Karson (special effects de- 
signed by Louis Bauer); Lighting: “Electrical effects” by Duwico; Musical and Choral Direction: William 
Parson 

Cast: Bob Parrish (Nanki-Poo), James A. Lillard (Pish-Tush), Eddie Green (Ko-Ko}, Maurice Ellis (Pooh-Bah], 
Gwendolyn Reyde (Yum-Yum], Frances Brock (Pitti-Sing], Roseeta (later Rosetta) LeNoire (Peep-Bo), Fred- 
die Robinson (Messenger Boy), Rose Brown (Katisha], Bill Robinson (The Mikado}, Vincent Shields (Red 
Cap); Singing Girls: Alyce Ajaye, Fay Banks, Ethel Brown, Alice Carter, Maggie Carter, May Daniels, Viv- 
ian Eley, Marie Fraser, Marion Hairston, Ethel Harper, Pearl Harrison, Bruce Howard, Julie Hunter, Irene 
Johnson, Massie Patterson, Idelle Pemberton, Edna Rickes, Ann Simmons, Theresa Stone, Geneva Wash- 
ington, Waldine Williams, Mary Young, Ethylnn Edmonson, Josephine Hall; Singing Boys: Charlie Banks, 
Lemuel Bullock, William Barber, Russell Carrington, Archie Cross, Travers Crawford, John Diggs, Leslie 
Grey, Otho Gains, Marshall Haley, John Jackson, Harry Lewis, Elmaurice Miller, Walter Mosby, Maynard 
Sandridge, Vincent Shields, Larry Seymour, Harold Slappy, Clyde Turner, George Turner, Anthon Taylor, 
Ben Wailles, Roy White, Moke Wilson; Dancing Girls: Ronetta Batson, Valerie Black, Mitzi Coleman, 
Elaine Dash, Elizabeth Dozier, Claudie Howard, Sylvia Lee, Jackie Lewis, Cleo Law, Pearl McCormack, 
Ruby Richards, May Robinson; Jitterbug Girls: Gladys Crowder, Geneva Davis, Belle Hill, Connie Hill, 
May Miller, Mildred Pollard; Jitterbug Boys: Eddie Davis, Leon James, Walter Johnson, Lee Lyons, Albert 
Minne, Russell Williams; Tap-A-Teers: Louis Brown, Jules Adger, Ernest Frazier, Fred Heron, Chick Lee, 
Eddie Morton; Guards: Sam Brown, Vincent Anderson, Willie Dinkins, Gershon Meyers, John Williams, 
Luther Williams; Quartette: Travers Crawford, Otho Gains, Harry Lewis, and Elmaurice Miller 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Japan. 


Musical Numbers 


Note: The program notes stated that “the entire score of this production is that of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s The 
Mikado set to modernized tempos. There is no interpolated music of any kind.” 


Act One: “If You Want to Know Who We Are” (Ensemble); “A Wandering Minstrel” (Bob Parrish, Male 
Chorus, Tap-A-Teers); “Our Great Mikado” (James A. Lillard, Male Chorus, Tap-A-Teers); “Young Man 
Despair” (Maurice Ellis, James A. Lillard, Bob Parrish); “Behold the Lord High Executioner” (Eddie Green, 
Male Chorus); “I’ve Got a Little List” (Eddie Green, Male Chorus); “Comes a Train of Little Ladies” (Girl 
Chorus); “Three Little Maids (from School)” (Gwendolyn Reyde, Frances Brock, Roseeta LeNoire, Tap- 
A-Teers, Dancing Girls, Jitterbugs); “So Pardon Us” (Gwendolyn Reyde, Frances Brock, Roseeta LeNoire, 
James A. Lillard, Girl Chorus); “Were You Not to Ko-Ko Plighted” (Gwendolyn Reyde, Bob Parrish); Act 
One Finale (Bob Parrish, Eddie Green, James A. Lillard, Maurice Ellis, Gwendolyn Reyde, Frances Brock, 
Roseeta LeNoire, Rose Brown, Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Braid the Raven Hair” (Ensemble); “The Moon and I” (Gwendolyn Reyde, The Harmoneers); 
“Here’s a How-de-do” (Gwendolyn Reyde, Bob Parrish, Eddie Green); “The Mikado” (Bill Robinson, Rose 
Brown, Ensemble); “I’m the Emperor of Japan” (Bill Robinson, Rose Brown); “My Object All Sublime” 
(Bill Robinson); “Flowers That Bloom in the Spring” (Frances Brock, Gwendolyn Reyde, Bob Parrish, 
Maurice Ellis, Eddie Green); “Dance” (Tap-A-Teers, Dancing Girls, Jitterbugs); “Dance” (Bill Robinson, 
Dancers); “I, Living, I” (Rose Brown); “Titwillow” (Eddie Green); Finale (Company) 


Hot Mikado was Michael Todd's answer to the Federal Theatre Project’s The Swing Mikado, and when 
the latter was commercially produced and moved from the New Yorker to the 44th Street Theatre both mu- 
sicals were virtually across the street from one another. But their Broadway runs evened out: Todd’s played 
for eighty-five performances and the FTP and privately produced New York productions ran for eighty-six. But 
for pizzazz, Todd’s version was more lavish, and it starred the legendary Bill Robinson. 

Less than three weeks after the Broadway closing, Todd moved the show to the New York World’s Fair, 
where it opened on June 21 and played at the Hall of Music in a short sixty-minute version that allowed it to 
be presented up to four times daily with admissions ranging from forty cents to $1.10. Because the Hall of Mu- 
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sic had a large stage and more than twice the number of seats as the Broadhurst, the sets had to be enlarged, 
and after the booking at the World’s Fair the musical and its star embarked on a lengthy nationwide tour. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said Robinson pulled the musical “crisply together” and took 
“full charge of an evening of hi-jinks like a king of stage performers.” The “vivid” colors and “gay carnival” 
designs of Nat Karson’s costumes were “full of bounce and originality,” and Robinson was “a creature of 
wonderful effulgence” in a costume of gold and diamonds (gold suit, gold shoes, and a hat trimmed with 
diamonds). The “ideal” production would combine the “lively swinging” style of the Chicago company with 
the “superior” principals in Todd’s version. When he reviewed the World’s Fair showing, Atkinson said the 
show was “better in the concentrated version” and gave off “a high content of steam, humor and carnival.” 
In fact, what Billy Rose had done for “liquid entertainment” in The Aquacade Revue, Todd had done for “the 
festivities on dry land.” 

Although Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker liked “the Roosevelt Mikado” better, he said Robinson was 
a “magnificent” Mikado, and Rose Brown’s Katisha behaved “the way Mae West might if she ever let herself 
go” (moreover, Brown possessed “one of the loudest, clearest, and most hellishly satisfactory voices on the 
American stage”). An unsigned review in Time said Brown was “an eye-rolling, hip-shaking, torch-singing 
Red Hot Mama,” the three little maids were surely from a “reform school,” and Robinson was “the noblest 
tap dancer of them all.” In comparison to The Swing Mikado, Todd’s version was, “simply as a show,” the 
“hands-down” winner and it “blazed” with “gorgeous” costumes and was “gaudy, glittering, foot-wise, [and] 
fast.” 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said Hot Mikado was “decidedly better” than The Swing Mikado, and 
the very presence of the “matchless hoofer” Bill Robinson “should be enough to argue the fact into a pretty 
unanimous vote.” In fact, Robinson “could galvanize even something like Great Lady into a fairly good show, 
which—in the language of the savants—is saying a mouthful.” 

The Broadway Musicals of 1939 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-025) includes the Hot Mikado versions 
of “Three Little Maids from School Are We,” “Let the Punishment Fit the Crime,” and “I, the Living, I.” 


FAIR ENOUGH 


Theatre: Grand Ballroom/Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 

Opening Date: April 8, 1939; Closing Date: April 8, 1939 

Performances: 1 

Book: Alan (Jay) Lerner (Class of ’40), Morgan Preston (’39), and David J. Lannon (’39) 

Lyrics: Alan (Jay) Lerner, Vinton Freedley (Jr.) (40), Marvin Scaife (’39), J. David Lannon, and Sherwood Rol- 
lins (’41) 

Music: Alan (Jay) Lerner, Francis Lawrance ('39), Elliot Forbes (’40), Sherwood Rollins, and Ted Holdsworth 

Direction: Edward Clarke Lilley; Producer: The Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard University; Choreography: 
William R. Holbrook; Scenery: Uncredited; Costumes: Virginia Armstrong; Lighting: Uncredited (lumi- 
nous effects by Hall Laboratories for Lighting Research); Musical Direction: The program credited Richard 
Lewine with musical direction, but also noted that Leroy Anderson was the show’s conductor (Sammy 
Eisen was credited for conducting a “cabaret” sequence in the musical, possibly the “Blame It on Chi- 
chita” number which the program indicated was a rhumba “that could do credit to Sloppy Joe’s in Cuba”). 

Cast: Bayard Clarke (’40) (Coake Barter), Henley Dillingham (’40) (Mayor La Guardia), Roger Lapham (’40) 
(Homer Leland), David Sheppard (’41) (Ned), Donald Thurber (’40) (Greta Grant), P. Loring Reed (’40) (Tim 
Ryan), Charles D. Dyer III (’39) (Mrs. Ryan), Bayard Dillingham ('40) (Sheila Ryan), Richmond Holder (’40) 
(Huey Thomas, Murphy Murphy), Anthony Butler (’39) (Torpedo, aka Torpi, Romani), John (H.) Lewis 
(40) (Mayor of Blarney), John Grant (’41) (Scarlett O’Hara), Russell Bowie ('40) (Bailiff), John H. Lewis 
(’40) (Judge); Gentlemen of the Jury: S. Rollins, L. Bannister, L. Mosley, J. Parker, B. Clarke, J. F. Brooks, 
H. Ervin, B. Davis, F. Scofield, A. McDonnell, R. Groves, and Joel Goldthwaite; Specialties: Dancing and 
Singing—John Johansen (’39) and Marvin Scaife; Bagpipes—John (H.) Lewis; Quartet: Wolcott Day (’39), 
John Johansen, Sherwood Rollins, Sam Reed (’41); alternate member of Quartet: John Lewis; Reporters, 
Contractors, Customs Inspector, WPA Workers, Process Servers: Coleman, Lewis, Bowie, Bannister, Mos- 
ley, and Reed; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: Lemuel Bannister (’41}, John F. Brooks (’41), Robert Groves 
(40), Angus McDonald (’39}, George Mosley (’41), Samuel Reed (’40), Sherwood Rollins, and Bancroft 
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Davis; Ladies of the Ensemble: Wolcott Day (’39), John Grant (’41), David Ives (’41}, John Johansen, John 
Parker (’41), Francis Scofield (’40), Theodore Sharpe (’41], Robert White (’40), and Bayard Clarke. 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in New York City, at sea on the Atlantic, and in Blarney, Ireland. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Home Again” (lyric by Vinton Freedley, music by Francis Lawrance) (Ensemble); “From Me to 
You” (lyric and music by Alan Jay Lerner) (David Sheppard, Bayard Dillingham}, “I Just Gotta Make Love” 
(lyric and music by Sherwood Rollins) (Donald Thurber, Roger Lapham, Anthony Butler); “Homemade 
Heaven” (lyric and music by Alan Jay Lerner) (Bayard Dillingham, David Sheppard); “The Lottery Blues” 
(lyric by Marvin Scaife, music by Elliot Forbes and Ted Holdsworth) (Quartet), “Blame It on Chichita” 
(lyric by J. David Lannon, music by Alan Jay Lerner) (Marvin Scaife); “Raisin’ Hell” (lyric and music by 
Sherwood Rollins) (Ensemble]; “I Just Gotta Make Love” (reprise) (Charles D. Dyer II, Anthony Butler); 
Finale: “Raisin’ Hell” (reprise; for the reprise version, the lyric was credited to Vinton Freedley and the 
music to Sherwood Rollins) (Ensemble) 

Act Two: Opening (“Medley of Irish Songs”); “I Dream of You” (lyric by Vinton Freedley, music by Sherwood 
Rollins) (David Sheppard, Quartet); “Mrs. Pennyfeather” (Specialty act performed by Bayard Clarke); 
“Home Again” (reprise) (Ensemble); “I Dream of You” (reprise) (David Sheppard, Bayard Dillingham), 
“Blue Ribbon Jury” (lyric by J. David Lannon, music by Alan Jay Lerner) (The Jury, John H. Lewis, Rich- 
mond Holder); “Fair Enough” (lyric and music by Alan Jay Lerner) (Ensemble) 


Fair Enough was the ninety-third annual show by Harvard University’s Hasty Pudding Club, and it fol- 
lowed an occasional tradition in which college revues and musicals were briefly presented in New York and 
other cities. Because future Broadway lyricist and librettist Alan Jay Lerner (Class of ’40) contributed both 
lyrics and music to Fair Enough and was also the show’s co-librettist, and because the story centered on the 
current mania surrounding the New York World’s Fair, the musical is included in this volume as a good ex- 
ample of the college shows of the era. (Lerner had also contributed music to So Proudly We Hail, the previous 
year’s Hasty Pudding show, but Fair Enough marked the first time he provided lyrics.) 

Best Plays reported that besides Fair Enough, other college musicals presented in New York during the 
1938-1939 season included the University of Pennsylvania’s Mask and Wig Club’s revue All Around the 
Town at the Center Theatre on November 19; Princeton’s Triangle Club revue Once Over Lightly at the 51st 
Street Theatre on December 16; and the Yale Dramatic Society’s revue 1066—And All That at the Windsor 
Theatre on December 19. 

There’s a long tradition of original college revues and musicals. An early example of a touring college 
musical is MIT’s 1907 Tech Show William, Willie and Bill, a book musical that crossed the river and played 
at Boston’s Colonial Theatre for the matinees of April 25 and 26; Malden Auditorium in Malden, Massachu- 
setts, on the evening of April 26; and the Providence (Rhode Island) Opera House on the evening of April 27. 
The production is particularly interesting because one of its cast members was Kurt Vonnegut (Sr.) (Class of 
‘08) in one of the three title roles (as Bill). 

Another notable show is Bard College’s revue Well I Never!, which was booked for one performance at 
Off-Broadway’s Barbizon-Plaza Theatre on February 25, 1957. Steven Vinaver was the revue’s lyricist and 
sketch writer, and he was one of the show’s five composers, another of which was Jonathan Tunick. The 
score included “The Pro Musica Antiqua” (lyric by Vinaver and music by Tunick) and Vinaver’s sketch “The 
Poets’ [aka Poet’s] Corner,” both of which later surfaced in Julius Monk’s Off-Broadway revue Take Five 
(which opened on October 10, 1957) and were recorded for that show’s cast album. Another song from Well 
I Never! was “Production Number,” which was later included in Vinaver’s 1958 Off-Broadway revue Diver- 
sions. Perhaps the most famous song from a college musical is the enduring evergreen “East of the Sun (and 
West of the Moon)” with lyric and music by Brooks Bowman, which was introduced in the 1935 Princeton 
Triangle Club production Stags at Bay. 

Many college shows were recorded: After a Fashion! and Breakfast in Bedlam (1958 and 1960 Princeton 
Triangle Club revues) both include songs by Clark Gesner (the former’s liner notes indicate that the “writing 
recipe” for the revue consisted of “one part hilarity to one part vulgarity and six parts Budweiser”). Cyrano 
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and Grand Tour (1958 and 1959 Yale University’s Dramatic Association productions) both had books and 
lyrics by Richard Maltby Jr. and music by David Shire, with cast members that included John Cunningham, 
Dick Cavett, Roscoe (Lee) Brown, Bill Hinnant, Austin Pendleton, Gretchen Cryer, Nancy Currie (aka Ford), 
and Tom Ligon. And Among Friends (Northwestern University’s 1960 Waa-Mu Show}, includes ten songs by 
Lawrence (aka Larry) Grossman. 

Richard Rodgers wrote the music (and Lorenz Hart most of the lyrics) for Columbia University’s 1920 
varsity show Fly with Me, which played four performances at the Waldorf-Astoria’s Grand Ballroom and 
was revived (and recorded) by Columbia in 1980. Note that F. Scott Fitzgerald wrote the lyrics for the 1914 
Princeton Triangle Club show Fie! Fie! Fi-Fi!, which was published in a limited hardback edition in 1996 by 
the University of South Carolina Press; this is a facsimile of the acting script and musical score and includes 
background information and photographs. 

There are even high school musical cast albums, including Be My Guest, which played on January 21, 
1959, at New Trier High School in Winnetka, Illinois, and included both original and standard songs. Among 
the cast members is one Ann-Margret Olson (aka Olsson), who sings “Heat Wave.” The recording was issued 
on Lagniappe Records LP # XCTV-10302/10303. 

The plot of Fair Enough looked at a financial crisis surrounding the upcoming New York World’s Fair, 
which needs a $10 million cash infusion if it’s to open. In order to raise the money, someone gets the idea 
of a lottery, which will be run by the not-too-bright gangster Torpedo (“Torpi”) Romani (Anthony Butler], 
who orders millions of lottery tickets. Unfortunately, all the tickets are printed with the same number. For 
a while, the plot spends time in Blarney, Ireland, where we meet townsman Murphy Murphy (Richmond 
Holder) and even Scarlett O’Hara herself (John Grant}. Also figuring into the plot was Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
(played by Henley Dillingham), here making another musical comedy appearance after his recent visit in Sing 
Out the News (these early “appearances” were some twenty years before Fiorello! opened on Broadway). And 
the character of Homer Leland (Roger Lapham) was a thinly disguised Grover Whalen, who was the president 
of the New York World‘s Fair Corporation. 

An unsigned article in the New York Times reported that an audience of three thousand saw Fair Enough 
at the Waldorf-Astoria (where it played in the hotel’s Grand Ballroom], and the one-night engagement ended 
the show’s spring tour, which had also played in Boston; Hartford; Providence; Hot Springs, Virginia; Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Baltimore; and Philadelphia. The article mentioned that for “I Dream of You,” the singer (David 
Sheppard) was backed by a dancing chorus on a “pitch-black stage,” and except for their masks, which were 
“eerily illuminated with radium paint,” the chorus members were completely invisible to the audience. 

Note that Lerner was referred to as Alan Lerner in both the program and in Best Plays and as Alan J. Le- 
rer in the Times article. Leroy Anderson (’29) was the future composer whose score for Goldilocks (1958) is 
one of the underrated delights of its era. The show’s co-lyricist Vinton Freedley (Jr.} (’40) is the namesake of 
his father, the legendary Broadway producer (’14) who at the time of the Fair Enough production was enjoying 
success with Leave It to Me!, which was advertised in the Fair Enough program. Broadway composer Rich- 
ard Lewine (whose shows included the American Music Hall’s Naughty Naught ’00, The Fireman’s Flame, 
and The Girl from Wyoming) helped out with the musical direction, including the piano arrangements; and 
Broadway director Edward Clark Lilley helmed the production. 


MEXICANA 


“A Musical ExTRAVAGANZA” 


Theatre: 46th Street Theatre 

Opening Date: April 21, 1939; Closing Date: May 20, 1939 

Performances: 35 

Lyrics: Agustin Lazo, Xavier Villaurrutia, Celestino Gorostiza, Octavio G. Barreda, Rafael F. Munoz, Julio 
Bracho, and Miguel Berveiller 

Music: Silvestre Revueltas, Tata Nacho, José Zabre Marroquin, Candelario Huizar, José Rolon, Blas Galindo, 
Alfonso Esparza Oteo, and Luis Sandi (Eduardo Hernandez Moncada and Mario Ruiz, Musical Supervisors] 

Choreography: José Fernandez, Rafael Diaz, Eva Perez Caro, and Dick Schreurs (Gluck Sandor, Dance Supervi- 
sor); Producer: The Republic of Mexico (produced under the general supervision of Celestino Gorostiza, 
Director of the Department of Fine Arts of Mexico) (New York engagement under the sponsorship of 
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Raphael de la Colina, Consul General of Mexico); Scenery and Costumes: Agustin Lazo (Costume Supervi- 
sor), Julio Castellanos (Scenic Supervisor), Carlos Orozco, Carlos Merida, Manuel Fontanals, and Gabriel 
Fernandez Ledesma; Lighting: Eddie Dowling; Musical Direction: Paul Baron 

Cast: Graziella Parraga (Commentator); Leading Dancers, Musicians, and Singers: Gabriel Alvarez, Amparo 
Arozamena, Gustavo Aponte, Catalina Avila, Carlos Backman, Chucha Camacho, Eva Perez Caro, Cuates 
Castilla, Tito Coral, Elisa, Estela, José Fernandez, Marissa Flores, Xaviar Fuentes, Vicente Gomez, Rafael 
Gutierrez, Francisco Ibarra, Lila Kiwa, Lee, Francisco Leon, Maria Luisa Lopez, Carmen Molina, José Mo- 
lina, Victor Novaro, Enrique Pastor, Beatriz Ramos, Rene, Rosita Rios, Rolando, Eduardo Salas, Consuelo 
Solorzano, José Luis Tapia; Les Serranitas and Los Huescas; The Trio Lina, The Trio Mixteco (Carmen 
Molina, Enrique Pastor, and José Molina), The Trio Nacional 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Act One: Overture (music by Eduardo Hernandez Moncada) (Orchestra}; “Ecos de ayer” (“Echoes of Yes- 
terday”): (a) “Primitive Dance”; (b) “Dance of the Reindeer”; (c) “War Dance”; (d) “Areito” (“Dance of 
the Aztec Nobles”); and (e) “War Dance between Aztecs and Spaniards”; “Nocturnal” (Sung by Rosita 
Rios and Tito Coral, and played by Vicente Gomez); “Oaxaquena” (danced by The Trio Mixteco: Car- 
men Molina, Enrique Pastor, and Jose Molina); “Yunuen” (“The Legend of the Fisherman”) (The Bride: 
Elisa; The Bridegroom: Rafael Gutierrez; An Old Man: José Luis Tapia; The Fish: José Molina), “Dance” 
(danced by Rolando), “Mexicana” (sung by Cuates Castilla, Maria Luisa Lopez, Consuelo Solorzano, and 
The Trio Nacional); “La cucarachita” (danced by The Trio Lina); “La Mulata de Cordoba” (“The Mu- 
latto of Cordoba”) (The Mulatto: Estela; Her Suitor: Rene}; “Los Viejitos” (“The Dance of the Little Old 
Men”); “Vereda Tropical” (sung by Rosita Rios and Tito Coral]; “Un Velorio” (“The Wake”) (The Corpse: 
Rolando; The Devil-Woman: Amparo Arozamena; The Widow: Chucha Camacho; A Friend: Eva Perez 
Caro; A Child: Lila Kiwa); “La Farruca” (played by Vicente Gomez); “Bulerias” (played by Vicente Gomez; 
danced by José Fernandez and Marissa Flores), “A Wedding in Tehuantepec” (The Bride: Beatriz Ramos; 
Her Lover: Tito Coral; The Bridegroom: Victor Novaro; The Families of the Bride and Bridegroom: José 
Luis Tapia, Eva Perez Caro, Gustavo Aponte, Chucha Camacho] 

Act Two: “El dios cautivo” (“The Captive God”) (The Captive God: José Fernandez; The Wife: Carmen Mo- 
lina; Singer: Xavier Fuentes]; “Pajarillo embrujado” (sung by Cuates Castilla, Maria Luisa Lopez, and 
Consuelo Solorzano}; “Munecos de petate” (“Straw Dolls”) (danced by The Trio Lina); “Dance” (Rolando); 
“Jota aragonesa” (played by Vicente Gomez); “Patio de vecindad” (“In a Tenement House”) (The Girl 
without Stockings: Carmen Molina; Serving Wench: Elisa; Peddler: Lee; Rent Collector: Gustavo Aponte; 
A Gigolo: Carlos Backman; Policeman: Enrique Pastor; Street Vendor: Chucha Camacho); “La morena” 
(sung by The Serranitas and Los Huescas), “Jarana” (“Dance of Yucatan”); “Dime que si” (sung by Rosita 
Rios and Tito Coral and danced by Marissa Flores); “Pinatas” (“Puppets”) (The Devil: Gabriel Alvarez; 
Serving Maid: Catalina Avila; Death: Francisco Leon; The Torero: Eduardo Salas; The Soldier: Francisco 
Ibarra); “Goyescas” (danced by José Fernandez and Marissa Flores); Dance (Rene and Estela); Finale: (a) 
“The Bottle Dance”; (b) “Jarabe tapatio” (“A Dance”); and (c) The Trio Mixteco 


Mexicana was a look at Mexican culture, and it opened just in time for the World’s Fair. It was produced 
by The Republic of Mexico, was presented under the general supervision of Celestino Gorostiza, the direc- 
tor of the Department of Fine Arts in Mexico, and the New York engagement was under the sponsorship of 
Raphael de la Colina, the consul general of Mexico. The cast members were from Mexico, and the evening 
offered songs, dances, pantomimes, musical interludes, and brief song-and-dance sketches that provided 
glimpses into Mexican life and culture. But what perhaps most impressed the critics was the revue’s colorful 
décor. 

Mexicana competed with the World’s Fair and a healthy Broadway season that offered a number of 
popular plays and musicals, and so with its less-than-stellar reviews would-be ticket buyers perhaps deemed 
Mexicana a little too specialized and decided to spend their entertainment dollars elsewhere. As a result, the 
revue lasted for just thirty-five Broadway performances. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the evening offered “miscellaneous cargo” and gave a gen- 
eral impression of “mediocrity” because it didn’t “exploit fresh material with professional versatility.”As a 
result, the sequences that dealt with native legends and customs were so “meagerly” directed and so “mo- 
notonously balanced in design” that they lacked “spontaneity” and could “hardly” be distinguished from one 
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another. But rank-and-file Broadway musicals weren’t able “to capture the primitive vitality and the vivid 
poster colors” of the production’s best scenery and couldn’t “match the glowing loveliness” of the presenta- 
tion’s best costumes. As for the cast members, banjo-player Vicente Gomez could “turn a few strings into 
an entire band”; Rolando provided a “hilarious” pantomime of a baseball game; and the “impish” Trio Lina 
“spun around like demented dolls in several delightfully foolish numbers.” 

The Times dance critic John Martin reported that the revue was “unusual” in that it offered one dozen 
dances, of which more than half were “exceptionally good.” Here were dances that were “simple, flavorsome 
and fairly reeking with rhythm,” and those “hordes” of audience members who sought entertainment with- 
out a “message” would no doubt keep the 46th Street Theatre “filled for some time, as it roundly deserves 
to be.” 

An unsigned review in Time described Mexicana as the Republic of Mexico’s “sideline to its World’s Fair 
exhibit,” and while the evening was “splashed with gay, gaudy color” the “endless” dances and “operatic 
scenes” grew “monotonous.” Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker also used the M-word and said the revue was 
“a little monotonous and confusing.” He mentioned that English wasn’t spoken by the performers and thus 
a narrator was required “to explain what the hell’s going on.” Further, “to foreign eyes” native legends had a 
way of “appearing not so much picturesque as demented,” and he cited “La Mulata de Cordoba” (in which a 
mulatto has the ability to disappear at will, can be in Mexico City when she’s supposed to be in Cordoba, and 
vice-versa, and when accused of witchcraft and condemned to death she simply paints a door on the wall of 
her prison cell and escapes through it). But like the other critics, Gibbs praised the “astonishingly beautiful” 
décor and costumes. 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek noted that some of the New York critics complained that Mexicana 
“lacked the necessary showmanship to put it over,” and he suggested they misunderstood the very nature of 
the revue because the “absence of the specific kind of showmanship” they wanted was what made the show 
“immensely delightful.” The evening was “sufficiently valuable and charming” and didn’t require traditional 
“Broadway hocus-pocus,” and anyone who didn’t appreciate the production’s “natural and unmechanical ele- 
ment” needed to “bury his head in the Broadway sands.’”’At season’s end, he said the production’s first act 
finale offered the season’s “most pictorial” staging. 

During the brief run, it appears that the order of the numbers was slightly altered, that “The Captive God” 
was cut, and that “Limpiabotas” was added. 

Mexicana was a precursor to a number of later Broadway entertainments that celebrated the cultures of 
Spain and Latin America. The 1949 import Cabalgata (“cavalcade”) toured Spain, Latin America, and the 
West Coast before visiting New York, and over the years similar productions appeared on Broadway, includ- 
ing Fiesta in Madrid (1969), Tango Argentino (1986 and 1999), Flamenco Puro (1986), Oba Oba (1988), Oba 
Oba ’90 (1990), Oba Oba 793 (1993), Gypsy Passion (1992), Tango pasion (1993), and Forever Tango (1997, 
2.004, and 2.013). 


SING FOR YOUR SUPPER 


“A Musicat Revue” / “A TopicAL MusicAL REVUE” 


Theatre: Adelphi Theatre 

Opening Date: April 24, 1939; Closing Date: June 30, 1939 

Performances: 60 

Sketches: Dave Lesan and Turner Bullock; other sketches by Charlotte Kent and Jack Murray 

Lyrics: Robert Sour; other lyrics by Irving Crane, Phil Conwit, Charlotte Kent, John Latouche, and Hector 
Troy (Harold Rome} 

Music: Lee Wainer and Ned Lehac; other music by Charlotte Kent, Alex North, and Earl Robinson 

Direction: Revue compiled and directed by Harold Hecht and sketches staged by Robert H. Gordon; Produc- 
ers: The Works Progress Administration’s Federal Theatre Project (Hallie Flanagan, National Director; 
George Kondolf, Director for New York City) (Robert Sour, Assistant Producer); Choreography: Chore- 
ography and ensembles by Anna Sokolow, production numbers staged by H. Gordon Graham, and dance 
routines by Ned McGurn; Scenery: Herbert Andrews; Costumes: Mary Merrill; Lighting: Abe Feder; Musi- 
cal Direction: Fred Holt (David Teitelbaum, Associate Conductor] 
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Cast: Theresa Alvarez, Bidda Blakeley, Virginia Bolen, William Britten, John Campbell, Carl Chapin, Gordon 
Clarke, Edwin Cooper, Peggy Coudray, Carol Coult, Muni Diamond, Arthur Donaldson, Richard Finlay- 
son, Rufus Finlayson, Edward Fuller, Edith Groome, Paul Jacchia, Edward LeDuc, Paula Laurence, Wil- 
liam Myron, Theodora Peck, Coby Ruskin, Allan Tinney, William Tinney, Bowen (later, Sonny) Tufts, 
Lee Wainer, Hansford Wilson, Edwin Whittner; Choral Ensemble: Spencer Barnes, Willis Bradley, Bonnie 
Clark, William Clayton, Eva Connell, Leon Diggs, Ethel Drayton, James Eakins, Estelle Ehrlich, Genora 
English, Walter Franklyn, Trudy Goodrich, Edward Gutter, Joseph Hall, Lena Halsey, Harry Hart, Roslyn 
Harvey, Edward Hemmer, Roy Holland, Vivian Holt, Minnie Hylton, Augustina Josephs (aka Joseph], 
Louise Kelly, Adela Leo, Walter LeRoy, Alex Lovejoy, Muriel McCrory, Ruby Meyers, Ernest Pavano, 
Alice Ramsey, Clarence Redd, Emma Sealy, Maurice Siegel, Violet Smith, Ruth Thompson, Virgil Van- 
Cleve, Muriel Watts, George Whittington; Modern Dance Ensemble: Joseph Bell, Naomi Bodine, Mann 
Brown, Marjorie Church, John Connolly, William Elliott, Lily Verne, William Garrett, Julia Lane, Israel 
Lansky, Ray Lieb, Eve Lord, Virginia Mansfield, Vivian Funston, Martin Michel, Lou Rosen, Attilio Sal- 
zano, Georgette Schneer, Maurice Silvers, Sidney Stark, Ruth White; Negro Tap Ensemble: J. Mae Batie, 
John Berry, Doris Bramble, William Brown, Lenore Cobb, George DeFour, St. Clair Dotson, Hilaria Friend, 
Dorothy Gee, Iris Griffith, Theresa Jentry, Ruth LaMarr, Ruth Lindsay, Blue McAllister, James Mordecai, 
Samuel Owens, Andre Pampleon, Rose Poindexter, Libby Robinson, Elsie Sealy, Lee Speaks, Dorothy 
Tumer, Allen Williams, Costello Woolridge 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Opening” (Uncle Sam: Gordon Clarke; Hennery: Paul Jacchia; Actors, Stagehands, Musicians, Oth- 
ers: Ensemble); “Sing for Your Supper” (lyric by Robert Sour, music by Ned Lehac) and “At Long Last” 
(lyric by Robert Sour, music by Lee Wainer] (Virginia Bolen, Bidda Blakeley, Rose Poindexter, Roslyn Har- 
vey, Edward Fuller, Edwin Whittner, Coby Ruskin, Harry Hart, Bowen Tufts, Paula Laurence, Company); 
“Peace at Any Price” (sketch by David Lesan and Turner Bullock) (Grover Whalen: Carl Chapin; Secretary: 
Peggy Coudray; Members of Grover Whalen’s Staff: Ensemble); “We Didn’t Know It Was Loaded” (sketch 
by Charlotte Kent) (Watts: Harry Hart; Marconi: Carol Coult; Orville Wright: Walter LeRoy; Gutenberg: 
Hansford Wilson; Mr. Wong: Coby Ruskin); “Opening Night” (lyric by Robert Sour, music by Lee Wainer) 
(Singer: Genora English; Specialty Dancers: William and Allan Tinney, Rufus and Richard Finlayson, En- 
tire Negro Ensemble); “Ping Pong on the Pacific” (sketch by David Lesan) (Admiral Stuffit: Carl Chapin; 
Lieutenant: Edward Fuller; Quartermaster: Coby Ruskin); “A Tisket A Tax It” (all lyrics in the three-part 
sequence by Robert Sour and all music by Lee Wainer): (1) “Bonnie Banks” (Harry Hart, Carol Coult, 
Coby Ruskin, Muni Diamond, John Campbell); (2) “How Can We Swing It?” (Paula Laurence); and (3) 
“Oh, Boy, Can We Deduct” (Edward Fuller, Ensemble); “Legitimate” (lyric by John Latouche, music by 
Lee Wainer) (Virginia Bolen); “The Last Waltz” (music by Alex North} (Modern Dance Ensemble); “We Go 
to the Theatre to Be Amused” (sketch by Charlotte Kent) (The Men: Coby Ruskin, Carl Chapin, Edward 
Fuller; The Girls: Lily Verne, Edith Groome, Theresa Alvarez); Young Man with a Horn” (lyric by Robert 
Sour, music by Lee Wainer) (Young Man: Frank Newton; Singer: Paula Laurence; Quartette: Violet Smith, 
Genora English, Augusta Josephs, Costello Woolridge),; “Papa’s Got a Job” (lyric by Robert Sour and Hec- 
tor Troy [Harold Rome], music by Ned Lehac) (Trudy: Trudy Goodrich; Mother: Louise Kelly; Grandpa: 
Arthur Donaldson, Sister: Roslyn Harvey; Brother: Paul Jacchia; Older Sister: Bidda Blakeley; Landlord: 
Edwin Cooper; Prominent Citizen: Israel Lansky; Papa: Edward LeDuc; Ensemble) 

Act Two: “Lucky” (lyric by Robert Sour, music by Lee Wainer) (Singers: Genora English, Costello Woolridge, 
James Mordecai; Specialty Dancers: William and Allan Tinney, Rufus and Richard Finlayson, Entire 
Negro Ensemble); “Imagine My Finding You Here” (lyric by Robert Sour, music by Ned Lahac) (Singers: 
Bowen Tufts and Bidda Blakeley, assisted by Choral Group and Ensemble); “Perspiration” (lyric by John 
Latouche, music by Lee Wainer) (Composer: Lee Wainer; Will: Muni Diamond; Bill: Coby Ruskin; Tessie: 
Paula Laurence; Bessie: Virginia Bolen; Mr. Bankbook: Carol Coult; Mr. Zipper: Edward Fuller; Musi- 
cian: Edward LeDuc; Stagehand: William Britten; Company Union Members, Pickets, Others: Ensemble); 
“Her Pop’s a Cop” (lyric by Irving Crane and Phil Conwit, music by Ned Lehac]} (Girl: Virginia Bolen; 
Boy: Carl Chapin; Pop: Hansford Wilson; Cops: Walter Franklyn, Walter LeRoy, Ernest Pavano, Maurice 
Siegel, William Myron; Policemen, Girls, Others: Ensemble); “Dirge” (lyric and music by Charlotte Kent) 
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(Quartette: Walter Franklyn, Edward Gutter, James Eakins, and George Whittington, assisted by Choral 
Ensemble); “Code for Actors” (sketch by Jack Murray) (Announcer: Peggy Coudray; Timekeeper: William 
Britten; First Wife: Virginia Bolen; First Lover: Carol Coult; Second Lover: William Myron; Second Wife: 
Theodora Peck; Third Lover: Muni Diamond; First Husband: Bowen Tufts; Fourth Lover: Walter LeRoy; 
Second Husband: Coby Ruskin; Fifth Lover: Edwin Whittner; Third Husband: Edward Hemmer, Third 
Wife: Bidda Blakeley; Fourth Wife: Paula Laurence); “Leaning on a Shovel” (lyric by John Latouche, music 
by Lee Wainer) (WPA Workers: Carl Chapin, Edward Fuller, Coby Ruskin, Hansford Wilson; Dream Girl: 
Virginia Bolen); “Ballade of Uncle Sam” (aka “Ballad of Uncle Sam” and “Ballad for Americans”) (lyric by 
John Latouche, music by Earl Robinson) (Uncle Sam: Gordon Clarke; Hennery: Paul Jacchia; Company) 


For all purposes, the short-lived left-wing revue Sing for Your Supper shut down the Federal Theatre 
Project. It was an egregious example of the federal government’s support of an out-of-control production that 
wouldn’t have been tolerated by a private producer. The show was in rehearsal for eighteen months, and many 
felt that even then it wasn’t in shape for Broadway. Critics of the FTP had been unhappy that the organization 
supported left-wing plays, musicals, and revues financed by the taxpayer, and of course Marc Blitzstein’s The 
Cradle Will Rock was the most notable example of a work that took the dollars of capitalists, or taxpayers, 
to criticize capitalism, the government, and the members of the middle class whose taxes helped fund the 
musical. 

Sing for Your Supper was a lightning rod because of its cost overruns, and it became the poster child for 
anti-FTP proponents who used it as an example of a production that was allowed to run wild with no one at 
the controls. Henry N. Dorris in the New York Times reported that the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
heard testimony that for Sing for Your Supper “so much lighting equipment had been bought and put on the 
stage that ‘it sunburned the actors’ ankles.’” A later unsigned article in the Times noted that the revue had 
been “beset by a comedy of errors” and had “been kicked about from pillar to post for more than a year before 
it finally got on the boards.” 

As for accusations that the FTP emphasized left-wing entertainment, a special boxed disclosure was soon 
added to the title pages of FTP programs and provided a disclaimer: “The Federal Theatre Project is part of 
the WPA program. However, the viewpoint expressed in its productions is not necessarily that of the WPA or 
any other agency of the government.” 

Sing for Your Supper included a sequence about finances with the overall title “A Tisket A Tax It” which 
included the songs “Bonnie Banks,” “How Can We Swing It,” and “Oh, Boy, Can We Deduct”; another 
(“Papa’s Got a Job”) looked at an about-to-be-dispossessed family that gets a last-minute reprieve when the 
breadwinner lands a job; and “Leaning on a Shovel” praised the WPA and the jobs it created. A look at poli- 
tics included the dance sequence “The Last Waltz,” which began with the traditional waltz “Blue Danube” 
and soon morphed into a goose-stepping march, and “Ping Pong on the Pacific,” which looked at the military 
(including a character named Admiral Stuffit). And John Latouche and Lee Wainer provided “Perspiration,” a 
spoof of Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock (among the characters were Mr. Bankbook and Mr. Zipper). 

The most memorable sequence from the revue was “Ballad for Americans,” in the program titled “Bal- 
lade of Uncle Sam” and sometimes known as “Ballad of Uncle Sam,” lyric by John Latouche and music by 
Earl Robinson. Later heard in the 1942 MGM film Born to Sing, where it served as the movie's finale and 
was staged by Busby Berkeley, the song celebrated the American way and in many respects was a precursor 
to Robinson’s “The House I Live In” (lyric by Lewis Allen) from the 1942 Broadway revue Let Freedom Sing. 
This last was later popularized by Frank Sinatra, who performed it in the ten-minute film The House I Live In, 
which was released by RKO in 1945. In the same genre as “Ballad for Americans” and “The House I Live In” 
is “The Tenement Symphony” from the Marx Brothers’ 1941 MGM film The Big Store. It was sung by Tony 
Martin (with lyric and music by Sid Kuller, Ray Golden, and Hal Borne), and according to Clive Hirschhorn 
in The Hollywood Musical, the sequence was “one of MGM’s all-time worsts.” Another song of this type is 
“Home,” which was sung by Paul Binotto in the 1980 musical Swing, which closed during its pre-Broadway 
tryout (lyric by Alfred Uhry, music by Robert Waldman). 

Brooks Atkinson in the Times noted that because of “incompetent management,” “impossible working 
conditions,” and “bad luck,” Sing for Your Supper had become “evidence” for use by “enemies of the Ad- 
ministration.” He noted that the show had undergone an eighteen-month rehearsal period and that along the 
way the production had lost many of its performers when they got jobs in the commercial theatre. Finally the 
show had to open “before the actors start drawing old-age pensions.” Unfortunately, the overall production 
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was “mediocre” with “third-rate stuff,” but there were a few stand-out numbers, including “Papa’s Got a Job” 
(which was “modern theatre at its best”). Virginia Bolen “wittily” sang a number about garment workers in 
the theatre (“Legitimate”), and the Blitzstein spoof “would doubtless have been much funnier last year when 
it was fresh.” 

Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said the revue was one of “inconspicuous merit” and was heavy-handed 
with “fitful” inspiration. The “ideas behind most of the sketches” were “sound enough,” but then the authors 
“seem to have been too exhausted by thinking up a comic premise to do much about carrying it out.” As a 
result, he “couldn’t find a great deal to admire in the goings on,” but once he viewed two plays that opened 
later in the same week (Karel Capek’s The Mother [not Mother, the 1935 play with music adapted by Bertolt 
Brecht from Gorky’s novel] and an adaptation of Wuthering Heights), he decided Sing for Your Supper was “a 
performance of transcendent genius, acted by gods.” 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek not only found the evening an “interminable shindig cheaply imitative 
of the Broadway species at its worst,” but one that also felt that “kidding the drama of social significance” 
would “endear even the dullest proletarian offering to its more affluent and snooty customers.” If suddenly 
the evening “gravely” viewed the problem of unemployment, then supposedly the “whole purpose” of the en- 
terprise was “magnificently justified.” As a result, such shows were “twice as monotonous as the condemned 
Broadway pattern.” 

Note that the revue’s title had no connection with the Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart song from The 
Boys from Syracuse. And despite its title, “Young Man with a Horn” isn’t the same song with lyric by Arthur 
Freed and music by George Stoll that was introduced by June Allyson and Harry James and His Orchestra in 
the 1944 MGM film musical Two Girls and a Sailor (and reprised by Allyson and James in the 1956 MGM 
comedy with music The Opposite Sex). 

The Broadway Musicals of 1939 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-025) includes “Papa’s Got a Job” and 
“The Story of a Horn” (aka “Young Man with a Horn”). 


RAILROADS ON PARADE 


“A PAGEANT DRAMA OF TRANSPORT” 


Theatre: The Railroad Exhibit Pavilion at the 1939 New York World’s Fair Grounds 

Opening Date: April 30, 1939; Closing Date: October 27, 1940 (estimated) 

Performances: 671 

Text: Edward Hungerford 

Music: Kurt Weill 

Direction: Charles Alan; Producer: Production commissioned by the Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference; 
Choreography: Bill Matons; Scenery and Costumes: Harry Horner (Costumes also by Eaves and by Helene 
Pons), Lighting: Century Lighting Company; Musical Direction: Isaac Van Grove 

Cast: 

Note: The following list of cast members is taken from the 1939 program. For the 1940 production, the work 
was somewhat revised, and there were various cast changes. 

The Narrators: Ellen Love, Walter Folmer; In the Sound Room: Joseph Eggenton, Robert Lynn, Don Loch- 
ner, Louis Tanno; The Singers: Adelaide Abbott, Marvel Biddle, Jean Bryan, Ray Dedels, William Marel, 
Richard Norman, Edward Ransom, Marion Ross, Robert Rounseville, Thomas Scott, Marion Selee, Cecile 
Sherman, Rufus Smith, Bernice Taylor, John Tyers, William Wahlert, Earl Weatherford; The Ballet Danc- 
ers: Valerie Bettis, Rebecca Brody, Jennifer Chatfield, Marguerite de Anguera, Elizabeth (Betty) Garrett, 
Ailes Gilmour, Peggy Ann Holmes, Miriam Joseph, Rheba Koren, Vicki Moussaieff, Lavinia Niehaus, 
Doris Ostroff, Ethel Selwyn, Kathleen Slagle, Atty Van den Berg, Joan Woodruff; Renaldo Alarcon, Leif 
Argo, Zachary Baratz, Nelson Barclift, Aleks Berg, Robert Breen, Alfred Bush, Milton Feher, John Glenn, 
Ward Harris, Michael Kidd, Dale Lefler, Melvin Levine, Bill Matons, Frank Maxwell, Peter Kite Smith; 
The Ensemble: Amelia Baines, Marianne Bertrand, Pat Carberry, Henrietta Carter, Joan Chapman, Irene 
Connolly, Alice Courtney, Leola Crosby, Evelyn Davis, Delbert Dellert, Harriett Donnelly, Ekie Earle, 
Rose Flynn, Glory Fortune, Sylvia Framson, Virginia Girvin, Edna Guy, Frieda Harcum, Lillian Herlein, 
Anita Houston, Virginia Mann Hyman, Clara Joel, Sondra Johnson, Marguerite Chaffee Kent, Theresa 
Klee, Dolly Kline, Marion Leach, Helene LeBerthon, Esther Leeming, Lina Meehan, Dolly McIntyre, Lucia 
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Montez, Gilda Oakleaf, Lucille Rogers, Dorothy Ryan, Celia Ryland, Alberta Satterwhite, Maxine Semon, 
Betty Sully, Ymske Tyssen, Edna Vance; Kent Adams, Dominick Alia, William Allen, Nigel Altman, Les- 
lie Austin, Aaron Bishop, Lou Blumenkrantz, E. J. Blunkall, Earl Brisgal, Robert Carlyle, C. M. Davis, Don 
DeFore, George Dill, Robert Donley, H. R. Drake, Walt Draper, Ted Erwin, Horton Foote, Jack Gilchrist, 
Richard Graham, Eddie Hall, William Hare, Robert Harrison, Ferdinand Hast, Anthony Heath, Clifford 
Heckinger, Bart Henderson, Charles Henry, Arthur Holland, Wesley Hudman, John James, William Jones, 
Edward Jordan, Charles Keane, Barnes Kelty, Leslie King, Fred Kister, Amos Laing, William Leicester, 
Robert Lester, John Lund, Pete Mack, Scott Mackintosh, Benedict MacQuarrie, John McCormack, James 
Malaidy, Marvin Marzov, John Morley, Paul Morton, Ralph Morrow, Edward F. Nannery, Stanley Norris, 
Lawrence O’Brien, Denis O’Connell, F. M. O’Connor, Michael Owen, John Patterson, Robert Pedersen, 
Ben Pierce, Fredric Plette, Alexis Polianov, Angi O. Poulos, Frederic W. Rideout, Arthur William Row, 
Jack Smith, A. Randolph Steadman, Randall Steplight, George Sterling, Housley Stevens, Fred Sutton, 
Luther Traylor, Goetz VonEyck, Frank Williams, Harry Wilson 

The pageant was presented in a prologue, five acts, and an epilogue. 

The action takes place in various locales across the United States from 1825 to the present day. 


Prologue—Before the Coming of the Railroads” 

Act One—“New York—Gateway of a New Empire” (DeWitt Clinton: Leslie Austin) 

Act Two—"The Stourbridge Lion” (Phillip Hone: Robert Harrison; Horatio Allen: Michael Owen; Canal Boat 
Captain: Leslie Austin; Captain’s Friend: E. J. Blunkall); “The Iron Horses”; “The Tom Thumb” (Charles 
Carroll: Frank Williams; President Thomas: Arthur William Row; Peter Cooper: John Morley) 

Act Three—“ Overland Trail”; “Lincoln Rides the Railroad” (Abraham Lincoln: Charles Keane; Reporter: Don 
DeFore; Grenville M. Dodge: Robert Harrison); “The Golden Spike” (Governor Tritle: Arthur William 
Row; Master of Ceremonies: John Morley; Governor Leland Stanford: Jack Gilchrist) 

Act Four—“ Yesterdays” (Station Master: E. J. Blunkall; Traveling Salesman: Don DeFore; Bride: Ailes Gilmour; 
Groom: Bill Matons; Bride’s Mother: Marguerite Chaffee Kent; Bride’s Father: Leslie Austin); “The Day 
Coach of Yesteryear”; “They Ride upon the Cars”; “Riding Pullman” 

Act Five—‘In the Little Red Caboose” (Brakeman: Leslie Austin; Conductor: E. J. Blunkall),; “The Railroad 
under Test” (Superintendent: Jack Gilchrist; Dispatcher: Charles Keane; Towerman: John Morley) 

Epilogue—“The Railroad Triumphant” 


Musical Sequences 


Note: The following titles are from the musical’s recording, which was taken from live performances from 
both the 1939 and 1940 productions (for more information, see below). The song “Mile after Mile” was 
part of the “Riding Pullman” sequence, and the program credits the lyric to Charles Alan and Buddy 
Bernier. 

Overture; “The Sea”; “The Open Road”; “The Iron Horse”; “The Railroad Comes (1833)”; “The Erie Ca- 
nal”; “The Stourbridge Lion”; “The U.S. Begins to Build Locomotives”; “Railroads Go Where Ships and 
Steamboats Cannot”; “The Baltimore & Ohio RR (Horse-Drawn)”; “The Tom Thumb”; “The Atlantic”; 
“The Galloway”; “Westward Ho!”; “The Pony Express”; “The Land of Gold”; “Sacramento”; “Wells- 
Fargo”; “The Railroad Comes to California”; “A Trans-Continental Railroad”; “Lincoln & Dodge: The 
Pacific Railroad”; “Lincoln’s Funeral Train”; “The Pacific Railroad Is Completed”; “The Union-Pacific 
Railroad”; End Music 


Kurt Weill’s Railroads on Parade was performed at the 1939 New York World’s Fair, and in a slightly 
revised version returned for the Fair’s reopening in 1940. The work was officially billed as “A Pageant Drama 
of Transit,” Weill himself referred to it as a “circus opera,” and, at least in manuscript form, the pageant was 
known as a “Fantasia on Rail Transport.” The work officially opened on April 30, 1939, after one preview 
performance given on April 29. 

The pageant was commissioned by the Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference as a tribute to the Ameri- 
can railroad system, and the production looked at the evolution of railroad transport in the United States 
from its inception in the early 1800s to the present day. The theme of the World’s Fair was “The World of 
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Tomorrow,” and perhaps for some a tribute to the railroad system was about the world of yesterday. But no 
one seemed to really mind, and the pageant was a popular one at the Fair, and was pure spectacle. The New 
York Times reported that the entire railroad exhibit where the pageant was housed cost between $2.5 and $3 
million, and the production itself chalked up $2,500 in daily operating expenses. The cast, musicians, and crew 
numbered 350, of which 150 were members of Actors Equity. Afternoon admission cost twenty-five cents and 
evening admission eighty cents (the production was presented four times daily). The pageant opened on April 
30, 1939, and in late August the Times reported that over half a million people had seen the show and daily 
attendance ranged between eight and ten thousand spectators. 

The lavish show offered a wide range of real trains that glided on and off stage. There were no Starlight 
Express moments with actors in train drag: this was the real McCoy, and the evening provided a primer on 
the kinds of rail transportation through the years, including the steam locomotive The Stourbridge Lion of 
the 1820s to a parade of the early so-called iron horses to the modern-day Pullman cars. Note that some of 
the trains were originals, and others replicas. 

John Martin in the Times said the “grand show” was both “exciting” and “touching,” and choreographer 
and cast member Bill Matons had created a “Water Study” dance and a “March of the Etruscan Soldiers” 
for the prologue; “general” dances to celebrate the opening of the Erie Canal; a “sailors’ revel” when the 
locomotive Tom Thumb is unveiled; a “March of the Patriotic Girls” for the period of Lincoln’s presidency; 
a waltz for the 1870s; and a “wild melee” for the present day in Grand Central Terminal. The dancers were 
“first-rate” and the dances themselves were “broad and swift and vivid,” but they had “reprehensively unfair 
competition” when the “magnificent streamlined” trains took over the stage. 

An audience member filmed a home movie from a live performance, and it’s available for viewing on 
YouTube. The remarkable silent footage is in color and lasts about five minutes (it doesn’t include the music 
heard on the stage, and the footage is accompanied by a musical background that was later added]. The film 
captures the look, pace, and color of the production, and provides views of the trains moving across the stage 
as the performers ride the rails. 

An invaluable and heretofore unknown original cast recording of the score was released on CD in 2012 by 
Transcription Records. The recording was taken from live performances of both the 1939 and 1940 editions, 
and the liner notes indicate that in 2008 the recordings “were discovered in a cardboard box in a New York 
apartment” and had originally been intended for radio broadcast. For complete background about the discov- 
ery of the recording, John Leland’s fascinating article “In Found Music, the Sound of Vindication” is highly 
recommended (New York Times, October 19, 2012). 

Note that future choreographer Michael Kidd was among the dancers in the production, and other cast 
members included Elizabeth (later Betty) Garrett, Robert Rounseville, John Lund, John Tyers, Valerie Bettis, 
Don DeFore, and Horton Foote, the future playwright. 

For the 1940 edition of the pageant, Gilbert H. Kneiss was credited with technical direction; the dance 
sequences (and all the ballet dancers} were dropped; some historical sequences were cut (such as “The Little 
Red Caboose”) and others added (“The Gold Rush” and “Mr. Lincoln Returns,” the latter about Lincoln’s 
funeral train). A few musical sequences were cut, and a few added. Among the new numbers was “Pullman 
Blues,” a mock strip tease for Betty Garrett. 


THE AQUACADE REVUE (aka BILLY ROSE’S AQUACADE) 


Theatre: The New York State Marine Amphitheatre 

Opening Date: May 4, 1939; Closing Date: October 30, 1940 

Performances: 600 (estimated) 

Lyrics: Billy Rose and Ted Fetter; additional lyric by Irving Kahal 

Music: Dana Suesse; additional music by Harry Warren 

Direction: John Murray Anderson (Carlton Winckler, Technical Director); Choreography: Robert Alton; Scen- 
ery: Albert Johnson; Costumes: Raoul Pene du Bois; Lighting: John Murray Anderson; Musical Direction: 
Vincent Travers 

Cast: Johnny Weissmuller, Eleanor Holm, Morton Downey, Gertrude Ederle, Fred Waring’s World’s Fair Glee 
Club, Frances Williams, Walter Dere Wahl, Marshall Wayne, Pete Desjardins, Sammy and Helen Howard, 
Jim Patterson, Hank Akers, Alf Phillips, Eddie Chamberlain, Ray Twardy, Norris “Corky” Kellam, Willie 
West and McGinty; see musical numbers for list of swimmers and other performers; Note: Brooks Atkin- 
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son in the New York Times refers to Morton Downey as the lead male singer on opening night; it appears 
that Downey and Everett Marshall alternated as singers during the run. 
The revue was presented in one act. 


Swimming Sequences and Musical Numbers 


“A Beach in Florida” (The Aquafemmes: Beatrice Morley, Irene Anderson, Ruth Fisher, Lindy Lindquist, Jean 
Pagano, Alice Buechel, Carol Vila, Glada Cummings, Marilyn Young, Isobelle Gallagher, Ellen Moore, 
Loretta Orleta, Connie Constant, Joan Barret, Betty Lynn, Jean Stanton, Marion Marvis, Lois Garrett, 
Glenice Audrey, Peggy Martin, June Duffy, Vivian Kruse, Lillian Weinberg, Florence Weinberg); Song: 
“It Happened in Miami” (Frances Williams; Dancers—The Aquagals: Lucille Franchon, Edith Stromberg, 
Lela Manor, Lila Manor, Gypsy Shepard, Millicent Donnely, Lorraine Cote, Rose Marie Miller, Doreen 
Chandigean, Vela Ceres, Lillian Carson, Violet Carson, Henrietta Raja, Rita Halpin, Ethel Sherman, Bar- 
bara Mailman, Adelaide Mahalie, Diane Sinclair, Judy Kane, Doris Dabney, Jessie Fullum, Marilyn Ran- 
dels, Muriel Cole, Rita Carmen, Dorothy Delford, Ronnie Beck, Ruth Burke, Christine Bromley, Naomi 
Johnson, Norma McNair, Patricia Wydau, Margie Jackson, Lorraine Lamoureux, Dolores Grant, Dorothy 
Foster, Billie Gordon, Aileen Smith, Sylvia Brande, Cassie Hanley, Mildred Fields, Dorothy Keller, Doro- 
thy Van Hest, Rita Walker, Jean Barron, Roberta Ogg, Carol Gordon, Billie Worth, Frances Hyatt; The 
Aquadudes: Bernard Pearce, Bill Bane, Jack McClendon, Stanley Grill, Herb Lurie, Victor Griffen, Eddie 
Brown, Robert Luton, Willem Van Loon, Dale Priest, Gene Ashley, Marty Rhiel, Carl Trees, Richard Ir- 
ving, Olin Graves, David Gray, Johnny Benton, Harry Mack, Robert Shaw, Russ Milton, Ralph Kinsner, 
Bob Beh, Joe Wismak, Russ Martin, P. B. Brown; Song: “Yours for a Song” (Morton Downey; Eleanor Holm, 
Fred Waring’s World’s Fair Glee Club, and The Aqua Ballet, including William Shaw, Edwin Beach, John 
Petterson, Frank Egan, Robert Hopper, Leo Bernache, Morgan Davies, Leslie Clay, Jack Wilson, Ross Park, 
Leonard Kranendonk, Webb Tilton, Robert Stromberg, Gerald Kendall, Walter Olsen, Andrew White, Don 
Craig, Walter Scheff, William Huston, Leon Lawrence, Henry Becker, William Collins, Larry Anderson, 
Howard Miller, Roger White; The Aquabelles: Margaret Adams, Doris Anderson, Josephine Bardak, Margy 
Canavan, Claire Collins, Willa Conlon, Constance Deimling, Dee Dimitropol, Winnie Dorsey, Patsy 
Gilassen, Mickey Grant, Jay Guernsey, Eileen Hart, Louise Heiber, Helen Hendry, Betty Henn, Florence 
Hughes, Mary Hughes, Eileen Jeffers, Ida Klein, Jean Klemm, Flora Kloetzer, Johanna Knapek, Eleanor 
Knopfle, Eleanor La Manne, Virginia Lively, Eleanor McAndrews, Marie McKiever, Judy Fowler Madden, 
Helen Maeder, Catherine Mattern, Evelyn Medine, Doris Nye, Doris Pellemeier, Elsie Petri, Jane Spence, 
Ruth Tullis, Carolyn Wheeler, Martha Wrenshall, Aldona Rice, Virginia Richter, Madeline Robley, Lucia 
Robinson, Vera Skalabanoff, Marie Sullivan, Jona Van Der Veer, Norma Whiting, Helen Rosenberg, Ottlie 
Schachtsick, Bette Schoonmaker, Florence Schumann, Dorothy Toker, Dot Waldron, Betty Wilson; The 
Aquabeaux: Russell Branch, Fred Brant, John Daly, Richard Eggers, Glen Erikson, William Fox, Charles 
Freed, Buddy Friedlander, William Gould, Peter Knego, Morton Lakser, Mike Lewis, Joe Lockman, Harold 
McCaffrey, Gerry Mann, John Marinace, Milton Margolin, Phillip Martin, Richard Matjaskinski, Kurt 
Nunsig, Robert Stack, John Sullivan, John Tuvtens, Gerald Walsh, Wally White; and The World’s Great- 
est Divers: Marshall Wayne, Jim Patterson, Pete Desjardins, Hank Akers, Sam Howard, Alf Phillips, Jack 
Sullivan, Gertrude “Trudy” Ederle; “Coney Island (1905)”—Songs: “Songs of Yesterday” (medley) (Fred 
Waring’s World’s Fair Glee Club, Company) (The Cut-Up: Eddie Chamberlain; Mama: Grace Palmer; 
Papa: Norris “Corky” Kellam; The Pretty Daughter: Helen Howard; The Other Daughter: Ray Twardy; 
and introducing Johnny Weissmuller and Stubby Krueger); “A Beach on the French Riviera”—Song: 
“You're Too Good to Be True” (Morton Downey, Frances Williams; The Aquafemmes, The Aquagals, 
The Aquadudes, and featuring Eleanor Holm and Johnny Weissmuller plus The Phosphorescent Fantasy 
with The Aquabelles and The Aquabeaux); Song: “Roller Skating on a Rainbow” (lyric by Billy Rose and 
Irving Kahal, music by Harry Warren) (Dancers: The Aquagals, The Aquadopes, and Walter Dere Wahl 
(assisted by John Trama); “The Aquacade”—Song: “Yankee Doodle’s Gonna Go to Town Again” (Morton 
Downey, Company) 


The 1939 New York World’s Fair show The Aquacade Revue (aka Billy Rose’s Aquacade) was reportedly 
the most financially successful of the Fair’s musical entertainments and the New York Times indicated that 
when the Fair closed at the end of its first season, the revue had been seen by 5,004,504 customers. 
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The lavish swimming spectacle was presented outdoors at the New York State Marine Amphitheatre, 
which seated ten thousand spectators. The program noted that the pool had a depth of 200 feet, a width of 311 
feet, an overall perimeter of 500 feet, and two diving towers, each 75 feet in height. When the pool was filled, 
it weighed 3.5 million pounds, and it was surrounded by a walkway that allowed the chorines to promenade 
within just a few feet from the customers in the first row. The orchestra itself was located on a balcony high 
above the pool, and there were revolving stages in which scenery could be quickly changed. During afternoon 
performances, the huge Life Savers Parachute Jump could be seen hovering in the background (the ride was 
eventually moved to Coney Island, where it still stands as a designated New York City landmark). 

The production originally gave twenty-eight performances weekly, but by the second year of the Fair the 
show had reduced the number to twenty-three showings per week. Incidentally, October 31, 1939, was the 
final day of the Fair’s first year, and the Times reported that because of bad weather that was the first day the 
Aquacade failed to give a single performance (and thus the revue’s technical closing date for its first season 
was October 30). 

The cast of the Aquacade included dozens upon dozens of swimmers who in Busby Berkeley style swam 
in fancy formations, including one routine that brought to mind a wet version of Radio City Music Hall’s cel- 
ebrated toy soldier sequence by the Rockettes—a chorus line of toy soldiers who collapse one upon the other 
in slow-motion fashion. For the Aquacade, a long line of swimmers stood on the edge of the pool, and one 
by one, from left to right, they dived into the pool in precise formation. There were also breathtaking diving 
routines, and in what was a supposedly impromptu moment (which clearly had been rehearsed and scripted 
to within an inch of its life], one male swimmer suddenly couldn’t dive because his bathing suit had slipped 
off. He beat a quick retreat, and while the audience was denied a view of his bathing suit they got a glimpse 
of his birthday suit. There were also “clown” swimmers dressed in Gay Nineties’ bathing suits who jumped, 
fell, or were pushed off the diving board to comic effect. 

The stars of the show were Olympic winners Johnny Weissmuller and Eleanor Holm, and for songs there 
was singer Morton Downey (apparently Downey and Metropolitan Opera singer Everett Marshall alternated), 
Broadway singer Frances Williams, and Fred Waring’s Glee Club. To ensure that we knew the show was all 
about water, the program anointed Weissmuller as Aquadonis Number One and Holm as Aquabelle Number 
One, and they were supported by a number of singers, dancers, and swimmers, variously known as The Aqua- 
gals, The Aquabelles, The Aquafemmes, The Aquabeaux, The Aquadopes, and The Aquadudes (one of the 
latter was future film and television star Robert Stack). Note that once the revue closed after its first season, 
Holm and producer Rose married (he had been previously wed to Fannie Brice). 

The score offered five original songs: “It Happened in Miami,” “Yours for a Song,” “You’re Too Good to 
Be True,” and “Yankee Doodle’s Gonna Go to Town Again” (all with lyrics by Billy Rose and Ted Fetter and 
music by Dana Suesse); and “Roller Skating on a Rainbow” (lyric by Billy Rose and Irving Kahal and music by 
Harry Warren). The “Yankee Doodle” sequence was particularly impressive: On a wide and towering staircase 
the American flag was unfurled from the bottom of the stairs to the top, and created a red, white, and blue 
finale. 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said he normally didn’t care about watching champion swimmers and 
divers, but the Aquacade won him over. It was the best entertainment he’d so far seen at the World’s Fair and 
it was an “extravaganza” that “should please even a customer suffering from hydrophobia.” The revue was 
“a real show, a good show,” and the “fair” Eleanor Holm alone was “worth triple the 40-cent admission fee.” 
Brooks Atkinson in the Times said the “good summer entertainment” and “handsome water carnival” had a 
price range from 40-cents to one-dollar, and it was “worth the money, particularly to folks with dogs worn out 
by the long distances in Mr. Whalen’s backyard.” Atkinson praised lead swimmers Holm and Weissmuller, 
singers Downey and Williams, a “couple of hundred amphibious chorus girls and boys,” and singled out the 
“terrestrial antics” of comics Willie West and McGinty (and their two associates). The Fair was “lucky” if it 
had “anything else as uproarious as these pantomimic mountebanks” and their “knockabout sketch based on 
the building trades.” Their “first-rate” sketch was a “convulsion” with boards, ladders, saws, and the like, 
and their “general air of concentrated shiftlessness” could “roar you as hilariously as a convention of clowns.” 

As The New Aquacade Revue, the show returned on May 11, 1940, for the Fair’s second and final season 
(the Fair permanently closed on October 27, 1940). Holm was still Aquabelle Number One, but this time 
around Buster Crabbe was Aquadonis Number One. Vincent Lopez was now the orchestra conductor, return- 
ing cast members included Everett Marshall, Fred Waring’s World’s Fair Glee Club, and Robert Stack, the 
latter as a Keystone Cop (what, no Aquacops?). Only the song “Yankee Doodle’s Gonna Go to Town” was 
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retained for the 1940 revue. Lyricists Joseph McCarthy and Billy Rose and composer Jimmy Van Heusen 
contributed three new songs (“You Think of Everything,” “Eleanor,” and “When the Spirit Moves Me”). The 
revue included salutes to the World’s Fairs of 1915 (San Francisco), 1925 (Paris), and 1933-1934 (Chicago’s 
Century of Progress International Exposition). There was also a tribute to Old Vienna, which included the 
“Valse viennoise” of “The Beautiful Blue Danube.” J.G. in the Times said the second Aquacade was a “sin- 
gular triumph” for Raoul Pene du Bois, who “bathed the production in tasteful hues which leap across the 
footlights in their brilliancy.” The critic mentioned that “You Think of Everything” was a “potential hit” 
Silent home-movie color footage of the Aquacade is available for viewing on YouTube. 


FILLING STATION 


“BALLET-DOCUMENT” 


Theatre: Martin Beck Theatre 

Opening Date: May 18, 1939; Closing Date: May 26, 1939 

Performances: 5 (in repertory) 

Music: Virgil Thomson 

Producer: The Ballet Caravan (Lincoln Kirstein, Director); Choreography: Lew Christensen; Scenery and Cos- 
tumes: Paul Cadmus; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Fritz Kitzinger 

Cast: Lew Christensen (Mac), Erick Hawkins (Roy), Eugene Loring (Ray), Ray Weamer (State Trooper), Harold 
Christensen (Motorist), Anne Campbell (Motorist’s Wife), Ruby Asquith (Motorist’s Child), Fred Danieli 
(Rich Boy}, Gisella Caccialanza (Marie-Jeanne, alternate) (Rich Girl), Michael Kidd (Dwight Godwin, al- 
ternate) (Gangster) 

The ballet was presented in one act. 

The action takes place at a filling station during the present time. 


Dance Sequences 


Note: The program didn’t list individual dance sequences; the following titles are taken from the Troy/Albany 
recording of the score. 

“Introduction”; “Mac’s Dance”, “Motorist & Mac”; “Truck Driver’s Dance”; “Scene: Trooper and Truck 
Drivers”; “Dance of Family Life”; “Tango”; “Waltz”; “The Big Apple”; “The Hold-Up”; “The Chase”, 
“Finale” 


The self-described “ballet document” Filling Station was choreographed by Lew Christensen and com- 
posed by Virgil Thomson, and was presented as the first half of a program that included the world premiere 
of Douglas Moore’s opera The Devil and Daniel Webster. The opera was presented by the American Lyric 
Theatre and the ballet by the Ballet Caravan, two ambitious organizations devoted to the presentation of new 
American operas and ballets here making early New York appearances. In many ways, the two companies 
were the respective precursors of The New York City Opera Company and the New York City Ballet Com- 
pany. 

Filling Station was first presented on January 6, 1938, at the Avery Memorial Theatre in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and a few weeks later on February 18 was given at the WPA’s Federal Theatre of Music (originally 
the Gallo Opera House and now Studio 54). Thomson later arranged a suite of music from the ballet, which 
was first performed on December 14, 1941, by the New York Philharmonic; the ballet was later revived by 
the New York City Ballet Company on May 12, 1953. In 1954 the entire ballet was produced by Max Lieb- 
man for NBC. 

The ballet depicted an “ordinary” day in the life of Mac, a gas station attendant. The station is visited by 
two truck drivers, a state trooper, a noisy family, and two rich and rather tipsy society types who turn the 
filling station into their private ballroom when they tango and waltz, and then go into the Big Apple. But the 
rather mundane if colorful visitors are overshadowed by the appearance of a gangster on the lam who’s wanted 
for murder. All ends well when the gangster is arrested, and the program notes indicate that Mac is now alone, 
reads the newspaper, listens to the radio, and waits “for whatever will turn up next.” 
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Note that for the Broadway premiere, the ballet’s choreographer Lew Christensen danced the role of Mac, 
and his brother Harold was the harried motorist. 

Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker praised Ballet Caravan’s “expert” production of the ballet and noted 
it was “an amusing translation of a roadside institution into terms of premium-grade ballet.” An unsigned 
review in Time reported that “balletomanes were charmed” by Filling Station, a dance “fantasy” set to a 
“polished” score by Thomson. 

The full ballet was recorded by Troy/Albany Records (CD # TROY-591) in a collection by the Albany 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by David Alan Miller; the recording also includes Nikolai Lopatnikoff’s Fes- 
tival Overture, Robert Helps’s Concerto No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra, and Robert Kurka’s Symphony No. 2. 


THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER 


Theatre: Martin Beck Theatre 

Opening Date: May 18, 1939; Closing Date: May 26, 1939 

Performances: 5 

Libretto: Stephen Vincent Benet 

Music: Douglas Moore 

Based on the 1936 short story “The Devil and Daniel Webster” by Stephen Vincent Benet, which was first 
published in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Direction: John Houseman; Producers: The American Lyric Theatre (Robert Edmond Jones, Managing Direc- 
tor) in association with The League of Composers (Richard Aldrich, Associate Producer); Choreography: 
Eugene Loring; Scenery, Costumes, and Lighting: Robert Edmond Jones; Choral Direction: May Valentine; 
Musical Direction: Fritz Reiner (Fritz Kitzinger, alternate) 

Cast: John Gurney (Jabez Stone), Nancy McCord (Bettina Hall, alternate) (Mary Stone), Lansing Hatfield 
(Richard Hale, alternate) (Daniel Webster), George Rasely (Mr. Scratch), Fred Stewart (The Fiddler), Clair 
Kramer (Justice Hathorne), Edward Marshall (Clerk of the Court); Jurymen: Ernice Lawrence (Simon 
Girty), Philip Whitfield (King Philip), Lawrence Siegle (Teach), Don Lee (Walter Butler), W. H. Mende 
(Smeet), Paul Roberts (Dale), and James Chartrand (Morton); Wedding Guests: Lee Couch, Ross Lockwood, 
Beulah Blake, Angela Chope, Frances Earnest, Dorothy Essig, Geraldine Hamilton, Cathryn Harvey, 
Helen Mastelle, Helen Oliver, Eunice Northup, Janet Joyce, Fannie Shiff, Telete Lester, Alice Tobin, Eli- 
nor Waldron, Jean Watson, Marjorie Williamston; Other Jurymen: Jay Amiss, Karl Holly, Alan Stewart, 
James Gillis, and Frank Chamberlain 

The opera was presented in one act. 

The action takes place during the 1840s in Cross Corners, New Hampshire. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: The program didn’t include a list of musical numbers. 


In an ambitious series of end-of-the-season productions, the American Lyric Theatre and the Ballet Cara- 
van presented three programs of opera and ballet premieres. Douglas Moore’s one-act opera The Devil and 
Daniel Webster was presented as the second half of a double bill that included Virgil Thomson’s story ballet 
Filling Station. A second program included the full-length opera Susanna, Don’t You Cry, which was based 
on songs by Stephen Foster, and a third program introduced three ballets, Air and Variations (choreography 
by William Dollar with music of “The Goldberg Variations” by Johann Sebastian Bach), Pocahontas (chore- 
ography by Lew Christensen, music by Karl Free), and Billy the Kid (choreography by Eugene Loring, music 
by Aaron Copland). 

Stephen Vincent Benet’s libretto for The Devil and Daniel Webster was based on his 1936 short story 
of the same name and was a variation of the Faust legend. In this case, Jabez Stone’s pact with the devil has 
made him rich, and when Scratch himself demands his due, Scratch and Secretary of State Daniel Webster 
go to court in order to determine Jabez’s fate. By the use of a legal technicality, Scratch chooses a jury of the 
damned to witness the proceedings, but Webster wins the day when the jury from Hell sides with the defense. 
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The most memorable line in the opera comes when Webster congratulates Scratch for his knowledge of 
the law, and Scratch replies that where he comes from there is always the pick of the Bar. 

Olin Downes in the New York Times said the libretto was “fanciful, sentimental, [and] idiomatic,” and 
the musical settings were “simple and ingenious” and “often admirably adroit from the stage point of view.” 
The characters sometimes spoke “with or without” orchestral “accompaniment and commentary,” at other 
times they adopted a momentary “species of recitative,” and then sometimes launched “into sustained song.” 
A “refined but thin” love duet had “little character” and the music for a wedding scene was a round dance “of 
the English kind” and “very well contrived.” A fiddle song for Scratch was “perfectly appropriate and semi- 
nonsensical, as [it] should be”; a song for Webster worked well but was “a little obvious in its preparation”; 
and a song for Jabez’s wife was “inexcusably undramatic” and “shamelessly” held up the action. 

In the same newspaper, Brooks Atkinson said the “original, versatile, talented and enjoyable” opera rep- 
resented “some of the finest and most painstaking work of the season” and was a “skillfully written bit of 
fancy” with a “mettlesome” score that “quickens and tightens the theme.” He also noted that the orchestra 
numbered almost sixty musicians. George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said Benet’s book was “almost com- 
pletely dramaless” and Moore’s music was “periodically embroidered” with a “genteel and wholly respect- 
able, if generally impotent, score.” 

Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said that from the dramatic standpoint the fantasy was “a work of 
considerable wit, beauty, and originality,” and in the same magazine music critic Robert A. Simon praised 
the “ingenious and extraordinarily well-written text” and said Moore’s music was “curiously unobtrusive” 
and this “lack of ostentation sometimes makes it more effective than a more self-assertive score would have 
been.” An unsigned review in Time said the “folksy Faustus” offered text and music that was “homespun to 
a turn.” The work was “well-staged” and occasionally it rose above “self-conscious Americanism.” 

There are at least two recordings of the opera. The Desto Records release (LP # D-450 and # DST-6450) 
was conducted by Armando Ailiberti, and a 1995 production by the Lyric Opera of Kansas City was conducted 
by Russell Patterson and was released by Newport Classic Records (CD # NPD-855850); both recordings in- 
clude the libretto. 

The opera was revived by the New York City Opera at City Center on April 5, 1959, for three perfor- 
mances in repertory. John Houseman again directed, and this time the choreography was created by Robert 
Joffrey. The revival was presented on a double bill with the New York premiere of Lee Hoiby’s opera The 
Scarf. Harry Duncan’s libretto for The Scarf was based on a short story by Anton Chekhov, and, in keeping 
with the spooky elements of Daniel Webster, The Scarf took place on a “blizzardly February night” in an 
isolated farmhouse. Howard Taubman in the Times said the “shocker” offered a surprise ending. 


SUSANNA, DON’T YOU CRY 


“A MusicAL ROMANCE” 


Theatre: Martin Beck Theatre 

Opening Date: May 22, 1939; Closing Date: May 2.7, 1939 

Performances: 4 (in repertory) 

Book: Sarah Newmeyer and Clarence Loomis 

Lyrics and Music: Stephen Foster 

Direction: José Ruben; Producer: The American Lyric Theatre (Robert Edmond Jones, Managing Director) in 
association with The League of Composers (Richard Aldrich, Associate Producer), Scenery, Costumes, 
and Lighting: Robert Edmond Jones; Choral Direction: May Valentine; Musical Direction: Andre Polah 

Cast: Lansing Hatfield (Brian Tolliver), Bettina Hall (Susan Eliot], Michael Bartlett (Carter Reynolds), Hope 
Manning (Eulalie Bland), George Lessey (Judge Bland), Merle Maddern (Mrs. Bland), John Kirk (Grandfa- 
ther), J. Louis Johnson (Cato), Robert Clarke (Lem), Helen Mestelle (Grandmother, Mary Lou), Jonathan 
Brice (First Houseman), James Armstrong (Second Houseman}, Avis Andrews (Angie), Richard Clark (A 
Young Composer), Peter Chambers (Stage Doorman], Larry Bolton (Jeb Martin), Robert Chisholm (Jona- 
than Lamphrey), Frank Chamberlin (Bradley), Helen Renee (Jeannie June), Mary Perry (Mrs. Stoddard}, 
Paul Roberts (Randy); Minstrels: Jay Amiss, Peter Chambers, Lee Couch, Clair Kramer, Edward Marshall, 
W. H. Mende, Paul Roberts, Philip Whitfield; Chorus: Women—Beulah Blake, Angela Chops, Frances 
Ernest, Dorothy Essig, Isabel Gerard, Geraldine Hamilton, Kathryn Harvey, Janice Joyce, Telete Lester, 
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Eunice Northup, Helen Oliver, Caryl Crane, Alice Tobin, Elinor Waldon, Jean Watson, Marjorie Wil- 
liamson; Men—James Chartrand, James Gillis, Karl Holly, Emice Lawrence, Donald Lee, Ross Lockwood, 
Lawrence Siegle, Allen Stewart; The Hall Johnson Choir (Leonard DePaur, Director): Women—Leona 
Avery, Marguerite Avery, Mabel Bergen, Maudina Brown, Viola Drake, Ruth Gibbs, Winifred Gordon, 
Claudia Hall, Charlotte Junius, Mildred Lassiter, Juanita Polk, Claudia Reilly, Benveneta Washington; 
Men—Oscar Brooks, Leslie Coles, George Dickson, Edward Edmonson, Louis Gilbert, Edgar Hall, George 
Hall, Wyer Handy, Adolph Henderson, Walter Keyes, Luther Saxon, William Vaughn, Ray Yeates; Boys— 
Trevor Bannister, Roland Wheatle Jr., and Newman Odon 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the years 1851-1865 in Covington, Kentucky; Cincinnati; San Francisco; and 
New York City. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Ah, May the Red Rose Live Alway” (Lansing Hatfield); “Susanna, Don’t You Cry” (Lansing Hat- 
field, Chorus); “Turn Not Away” (Michael Bartlett, Bettina Hall); “Under the Willow She’s Sleeping” 
(Hope Manning, The Hall Johnson Choir); “Eulalie” (Hope Manning, The Hall Johnson Choir); “The Voice 
of Bygone Days” (The Hall Johnson Choir); “Lemuel” (Avis Andrews); “Go Down to the Cotton Fields” 
(Robert Clarke); “Beautiful Dreamer” (Michael Bartlett); “Open Thy Lattice, Love” (Lee Couch, Chorus); 
“Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming” (Chorus); “Sweet Emerald Isle” (Lansing Hatfield); “Where Shall 
I Turn?” (Bettina Hall); “Somebody’s Coming to See Me Tonight” (Hope Manning), “Gentle Annie” (Hope 
Manning, The Hall Johnson Choir); “Glendy Burke” (The Hall Johnson Octette); “Angeline” (Avis An- 
drews, Robert Clarke, The Hall Johnson Choir); Finale (Company) 

Act Two: “Ring de Banjo” (Robert Chisholm, Minstrels); “Sweet Summertime” (Michael Bartlett}; “My Old 
Kentucky Home” (Robert Chisholm, Minstrels); “Some Folks Do” (Minstrels); “Lemuel” (reprise) (Min- 
strels]; Camptown Races” (Minstrels); “Louisiana Belle” (Robert Chisholm, Minstrels, Avis Andrews); 
“Farewell, My Eulalie” (Robert Chisholm); “Why Have My Loved Ones Gone?” (Bettina Hall); “Dear 
Friends and Gentle Hearts” (title taken from a writing by Stephen Foster; lyric and music by Clarence 
Loomis) (Bettina Hall, Richard Clark); “Soft Be Thy Slumbers” (The Hall Johnson Choir); “We'll Put for 
the South” (The Hall Johnson Choir); “Village Bells” (Avis Andrews, The Hall Johnson Choir); “Jeannie 
with the Light Brown Hair” (Michael Bartlett); Finale (Company) 


Like the American Lyric Theatre’s world premiere of Douglas Moore’s The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
the company’s Susanna, Don’t You Cry was another look at early American life. The melodramatic libretto 
was embellished with over two-dozen songs by Stephen Foster (including “Beautiful Dreamer,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Camptown Races,” and “Jeannie with the Light Brown Hair”), and the company included 
Bettina Hall, Michael Bartlett, Robert Chisholm, Lansing Hatfield, and the Hall Johnson Choir. 

During the final two weeks of May, the American Lyric Theatre and its dance counterpart the Ballet 
Caravan presented a number of distinctly American pieces (besides Daniel Webster and Susanna, the ballets 
Filling Station, Billy the Kid, and Pocahontas were given), and along with Knickerbocker Holiday and Ev- 
erywhere I Roam, the season offered a generous helping of Americana. These works were precursors to such 
1940s American-themed musicals as Oklahoma!, Bloomer Girl, Carousel, Annie Get Your Gun, High Button 
Shoes, and Miss Liberty (Shootin’ Star, a musical about Billy the Kid with a score by Sol Kaplan, and Stovepipe 
Hat, about Abraham Lincoln, closed during their pre-Broadway tryouts) and ballets on the order of Rodeo, 
Fall River Legend, and Fancy Free |the latter of course served as the genesis for On the Town). (Hollywood 
also climbed aboard the Americana bandwagon with such musical films as Meet Me in St. Louis, Can’t Help 
Singing, Where Do We Go from Here, The Harvey Girls, and Centennial Summer.) 

The overheated plot of Susanna, Don’t You Cry centered on Susan Eliot (Hall), who runs away from home 
to join actor Brian Tolliver (Hatfield). She in turn is pursued by Carter Reynolds (Bartlett), who accidentally 
kills Tolliver, and so Susan and Reynolds head West to begin a new life (and avoid the police). 

“Susanna, don’t you die of boredom,” wrote Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times. He decided “it 
would be hard to invent a more tedious and trying” story, and despite a “handsome” and “decorous” produc- 
tion by Robert Edmond Jones, the new musical was “dull” with “long, languorous interludes when the plot 
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is burrowing down into hackneyed pages that the theatre has long since tossed into the trash basket.” But 
Foster’s songs were both “interesting” and “melodic,” and were performed by singers with “good” voices and 
played by a “grand” orchestra. 

Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker said the evening was a “curious” mix of “Old South dramatics and 
Stephen Foster melodies” which didn’t quite “jell,” and an unsigned review in Time stated the operetta of- 
fered “musical charm” and “flashy” décor but was stuck with a plot that “died of Southern molassitude.” 
(Time reported that Susanna found its way into the American Lyric Theatre’s repertory because “Fosterphile” 
and pharmaceutical heir Josiah Kirby Lilly provided the necessary $50,000 to finance the production.) 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek said the “entirely disastrous” musical was a “mixture of adulterated 
Show Boat and most of the outworn stencils of long bygone musical comedy.” It was a “woefully amateurish 
cuckooing” of the Blossom Time formula, and while Foster’s songs were fine “taken singly,” they “gagged 
the ear” with their “sweet molasses” as they “piled on top of one another without surcease” throughout the 
evening. With so much nonstop Foster, even “Yes, We Have No Bananas” and “The Music Goes ‘Round and 
‘Round” would have been “a rich and welcome palliative.” 


POCAHONTAS 


“BALLET-LEGEND IN ONE ACT” 


Theatre: Martin Beck Theatre 

Opening Date: May 24, 1939; Closing Date: May 2.7, 1939 

Performances: 2. 

Music: Elliott Carter Jr. 

Producer: The Ballet Caravan (Lincoln Kirstein, Director); Choreography: Lew Christensen; Costumes: Karl 
Free; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Fritz Kitzinger 

Cast: Leda Anchutina (Princess Pocahontas), Erick Hawkins (The Emperor Powhatan], Eugene Loring 
(Pipisco), Harold Christensen (Captain John Smith), Fred Danieli (John Rolfe); Indian Girls: The Misses 
Ruby Asquith, Anne Campbell, Colbath, DeKova, Friedlich, Heater, London, Quarequio, Shea, Tompkins, 
Tucker, and Vallon; Indian Men: The Messrs. Todd Bolender, Dwight Godwin, Michael Kidd, Lahee, and 
Ray Weamer; Note: For the most part, the program provided only the last names of the dancers; when 
known, I’ve added first names. 

The ballet was presented in one act. 

The action takes place in Virginia during the early 1600s. 


Dance Sequences 


(1) “Smith and Rolfe Lost in the Virginia Forest” (Fred Danieli, Harold Christensen, Ensemble), (2) “The 
Indians Ambush John Smith” (Eugene Loring, Todd Bolender, Dwight Godwin, Michael Kidd, Lahee, 
Weamer); (3) “Princess Pocahontas and Her Ladies” (Leda Anchutina, Ensemble); (4) “Smith Is Saved by 
Pocahontas” (Leda Anchutina, Harold Christensen, Fred Danieli); (5) “Smith Presents Young Rolfe to 
Pocahontas” (Leda Anchutina, Harold Christensen, Fred Danieli); (6) “Pocahontas and Rolfe Sail to Eng- 
land” (Leda Anchutina, Fred Danieli, Ensemble) 


The Broadway premiere of choreographer Lew Christensen and composer Elliott Carter Jr.’s ballet Poca- 
hontas was one of three ballets performed on a single bill by The Ballet Caravan company (the evening's other 
ballets were Air and Variations and Billy the Kid, and these too were Broadway premieres). The program 
was given for two performances (on May 24 and May 27), and was part of an ambitious two-week festival of 
operas and ballets produced by The American Lyric Theatre and The Ballet Caravan. Douglas Moore’s opera 
The Devil and Daniel Webster, Lew Christensen and Virgil Thomson’s ballet Filling Station, and the opera- 
cum-musical Susanna, Don’t You Cry (which was comprised of songs by Stephen Foster) had preceded the 
three-part program of ballets. 

Pocahontas had first been performed on August 17, 1936, at Keene State College, Keene, New Hampshire, 
with Ruthanna Boris in the title role. 
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For the Broadway production, the program stated that the creators of the ballet viewed Pocahontas as the 
symbol of the “naive trust and inherent tragedy of the original Americans.” The program indicated that “no 
attempt has been made to reconstruct either the dances or the story with archaeological precision. Little or 
nothing is known of the Indian music. Here is a straightforward theatrical statement of our earliest folk-tale.” 

Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker said that in both choreography and music Pocahontas was more 
“conventional” than Billy the Kid, and that Elliott Carter Jr.’s music “had force rather than individuality.” 
John Martin in the New York Times found the work “modernistic and stuffy.” Karl Free’s costumes were 
“in the manner of the old-fashioned cigar box Indian,” and while the costumes were at first “amusing” their 
“pseudo-naivete” began “to grow irksome.” Further, Carter’s music was “so thick” it became “hard to see 
the stage through it.” 

A suite of music from the ballet was recorded by the American Composers Orchestra (conducted by Paul 
Dunkel) for the collection Elliott Carter: The Early Music (American Historic Records LP # 475) and by the 
Zurich Radio Orchestra (conducted by Jacques Monod) (Epic Records LP # LC-3850) (the latter also includes 
Carter’s Piano Sonata). Note that Carter twice received the Pulitzer Prize for Music, for his Second String 
Quartet in 1960 and his String Quartet No. 3 in 1973. 

Pocahontas was the second ballet performed during the evening. It preceded Billy the Kid and followed 
Airs and Variations, a self-described “classical” ballet with choreography by William Dollar that used parts 
of Johann Sebastian Bach’s Goldberg Variations. Of Dollar’s ballet, Simon said the piece was a “well-planned 
exhibition of ballet technique,” but Martin felt that the “dubious danceableness” of the music resulted in 
choreography that was “diffuse and uncentered” and rarely “command|ed] the interest.” (Of course, in 1971 
the New York City Ballet presented Jerome Robbins’s well-received dance interpretation of The Goldberg 
Variations.) 

Pocahontas appeared on the musical stage in Pocahontas, or The Gentle Savage (1855) and Miss Pocahon- 
tas (1907), and much later she was referenced in the 1981 Broadway debacle Marlowe, which informed us that 
back in the days of Olde London, Shakespeare, Marlowe, and their pal Richard Burbage sat around getting high 
on pot supplied by Sir Walter Raleigh, who got his stash from Pocahontas. The latter had the good sense not 
to appear in the musical, perhaps because she was still reeling from her experience in the 1963 London flop 
Pocahontas, with book, lyrics, and music by Kermit Goell. Anita Gillette starred in the title role (with Terence 
Cooper as Captain John Smith), and the show opened on November 14 at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
where it lasted for just twelve performances. The program included a full-page advertisement for the upcoming 
cast recording by Decca Records, and for years there were rumors that the album had been recorded but not 
released. In 2017 came the happy surprise of the release of the Pocahontas score by Stage Door Records (CD 
# 9049). The album includes thirteen demo recordings, twelve piano selections, and a 2016 interview with 
Gillette. In 1995, Walt Disney Pictures released Pocahontas, an animated version of the story with lyrics by 
Stephen Schwartz and music by Alan Menkin; “Colors of the Wind” won the Academy Award for Best Song. 


BILLY THE KID 


“CHARACTER-BALLET IN ONE ACT” 


Theatre: Martin Beck Theatre 

Opening Date: May 24, 1939; Closing Date: May 2.7, 1939 

Performances: 2. 

Music: Aaron Copland 

Producer: The Ballet Caravan (Lincoln Kirstein, Director); Choreography: Eugene Loring; Costumes: Jared 
French; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Fritz Kitzinger 

Cast: Eugene Loring (Billy the Kid), Marie-Jeanne (Billy the Kid’s Mother), Lew Christensen (Pat Garrett), 
Todd Bolender (Alias, as Mexican, Cowhand, Land Agent, Jailer, Indian Guide, and Guide); Dance Hall 
Girls: The Misses Anne Campbell, Heater, and London; Mexican Girls: The Misses Ruby Asquith, Col- 
bath, Quarequio, and Tompkins; Ranchers’ Wives: The Misses DeKova, Friedlich, Shea, Tucker, Vallon, 
and Wagner; Cowboys: The Messrs. Dwight Godwin, Erick Hawkins, Michael Kidd, Lahee, and Ray 
Weamer; Note: For the most part, the program provided only the last names of the dancers; when known, 
I’ve added first names. 

The ballet was presented in one act. 
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The action takes place during the period circa 1877-1886 in various locations throughout the West, in- 
cluding New Mexico. 


Dance Sequences 


(1) “Open Prairie: The Pioneers” (Ensemble); (2) “A Street in New Mexico” (circa 1877) (Billy the Kid: Eugene 
Loring; Billy the Kid’s Mother: Marie-Jeanne; Pat Garrett: Lew Christensen; Alias, as Mexican: Todd Bo- 
lender; Dance Hall Girls: The Misses Anne Campbell, Heater, and London; Mexican Girls: The Misses 
Ruby Asquith, Colbath, Quarequio, and Tompkins; Ranchers’ Wives: The Misses DeKova, Friedlich, Shea, 
Tucker, Vallon, and Wagner; Cowboys: The Messrs. Godwin, Hawkins, Kidd, Lahee, and Ray Weamer); 
(3) “Billy Kills His Mother’s Murderer, Alias (as Cowhand)” (Ensemble); (4) “Billy Grows Up (circa 1885), 
Kills Alias (as Land Agent)” (Eugene Loring), (5) “Billy Cheats Garrett at Cards: Their Quarrel” (Eugene 
Loring, Lew Christensen); (6) “Billy Besieged, Captured by Garrett, Turned Sheriff: Battle” (Ensemble); (7) 
“Dance after Battle: Cowboys and Gun-Girls” (Ensemble); (8) “Billy in Prison, Kills Alias (as Jailer) and 
Escapes” (Eugene Loring, Todd Bolender), (9) “Billy Lost, Betrayed by Alias (as Indian Guide)” (Eugene 
Loring, Todd Bolender); (10) “Billy Finds Refuge with His Mexican Sweetheart” (Marie-Jeanne, Eugene 
Loring); (11) “Garrett, Led by Alias (as Guide) Kills Billy” (Messrs. Eugene Loring, Lew Christensen, Todd 
Bolender, Dwight Godwin, and Lahee}; (12) “Billy’s Funeral (circa 1886): Mourning Mexicans” (Ensemble); 
(13) “Open Prairie: The Pioneers” (Ensemble} 


The Broadway premiere of choreographer Eugene Loring and composer Aaron Copeland’s ballet Billy the 
Kid was one of three ballets performed on a single bill by The Ballet Caravan company (the evening's other 
ballets were Air and Variations and Pocahontas, and these too were Broadway premieres). The program was 
given for two performances (on May 24 and May 27), and was part of an ambitious two-week festival of op- 
eras and ballets produced by The American Lyric Theatre and The Ballet Caravan. Douglas Moore’s opera 
The Devil and Daniel Webster, Lew Christensen and Virgil Thomson’s ballet Filling Station, and the opera- 
cum-musical Susanna, Don’t You Cry (which was comprised of songs by Stephen Foster) had preceded the 
three-part program of ballets. 

The world premiere of Billy the Kid had taken place earlier in the season on October 16, 1938, when The 
Ballet Caravan presented it at the Civic Opera House in Chicago where it was danced to the accompaniment 
of two pianos (the Broadway version utilized a full orchestra). 

In his review of the Broadway production, John Martin in the New York Times found the work “delight- 
ful” and said it opened up “new possibilities of theatre dancing.” The “picaresque epic” of Billy the Kid of- 
fered a “tone of light ridicule” in its “melodramatic saga of the Old West,” but it also had “a flavor of reality” 
in its depiction of character and locale. Loring utilized a kind of cinematic montage to create the life of an 
entire community, and his was “choreography with blood in its veins.” Martin also noted that Copland’s 
“admirable” score was “warm and human.” 

Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker said the evening dramatized “clearly and not too solemnly the life, 
marksmanship, and death of the fabled boy butcher,” and it was “ballet at its best” with “first-rate dancing.” 
Copland’s music had “charm and distinction” and the composer wasn’t “afraid to let a good tune step out.” 

The ballet has been recorded numerous times, including the St. Louis Symphony’s Aaron Copland: Billy 
the Kid and Rodeo conducted by Leonard Slatkin (EMI/Angel Records CD # CDC-7-47382-2). 

Billy the Kid was the third ballet performed during the evening, and was preceded by Airs and Variations 
and Pocahontas. Airs and Variations was a self-described “classical” ballet with choreography by William 
Dollar that used parts of Johann Sebastian Bach’s The Goldberg Variations. Of Dollar's ballet, Simon said the 
piece was a “well-planned exhibition of ballet technique,” but Martin felt that the “dubious danceableness” 
of the music resulted in choreography that was “diffuse and uncentered” and rarely “command|ed] the inter- 
est.” (Of course, in 1971 the New York City Ballet presented Jerome Robbins’s well-received dance interpre- 
tation The Goldberg Variations.) 

The saga of Billy the Kid returned in 1946 with the musical Shootin’ Star, which folded during its pre- 
Broadway tryout. The lyrics were by Bob Russell, the music by Sol Kaplan, and the cast included David Brooks 
(as Billy), Doretta Morrow, Howard da Silva, Bernice Parks, Art Smith, and, in the dancing chorus, future 
choreographer Herbert Ross. 
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GENTLEMEN UNAFRAID 


The musical was presented on June 3, 1938, at the Municipal Opera’s Municipal Opera Open Air Theatre 
(otherwise known as The MUNY) in St. Louis, Missouri, and permanently closed there on June 12 after 
six performances. 

Book and Lyrics: Oscar Hammerstein II and Otto Harbach 

Music: Jerome Kern 

Based on an original story by Edward Boykin. 

Direction: Zeke Colvan; Producer: The Municipal Theatre Association of St. Louis (and produced under the 
personal direction of Richard Berger); Choreography: Theodor Adolphus and Al White Jr.; Scenery: Ray- 
mond Sovey; Costumes: Brooks Costume Company from designs by Billi Livingston; Lighting: Uncred- 
ited; Musical Direction: George Hirst 

Cast: Ralph Riggs (Pignatelli), Marcella Uhl (Miss Murdock), Kay Picture (Polly Evans), Ronald Graham (Bob 
Vance}, Barry Sullivan (Jim Allen), Hope Manning (Linda Mason}, Richard (Red) Skelton (Bud Hutchins}, 
Kirk Alyn (Don Mason), Vicki Cummings (Betsy Havens}, Roland Drew (John Carter), Fred Persson 
(Benny Havens), Carroll Ashburn (Commandant Reynolds), Avon Long (Joe), Minto Cato (Liza), Anna- 
mary Dickey (Mrs. Mason], George E. Mack (Mr. Mason), Al Downing (Senator Vance], Victor Thorley 
(Abraham Lincoln), Jerry Sloane (John Wilkes Booth), Lori Trivers (Maizie La Tour}; Dancers: Marjorie 
Ammon, Lalla Bauman, Catherine Birk, Janet Bradford, Mary Louise Crowe, Aurelia Drehkoff, Kay Eib- 
ert, Jane Finnegan, Jane Fox, Georgiann Grant, Betty Herbert, June Hooker, Virginia Jones, Ruth Katt, 
Patricia Moorman, Evelyn Moser, Doris Padgett, Rosemary Powell, Marifrances Rosenstein, Sally Stiles, 
Willadeen Sparks, Jane Strebling, Melba Stephens, Dorothy Steidemann, Frances Winklemeir, Wynn 
Wendell, Willis Wylis, Herman Desmond, Kenneth Horbeck, Robert Josias, William Keegan, Mortimer 
O’Brien, John Parlow, Clarence Reed, Bob Riley, Vincent Vernon, Eddie Wells; Singers: Barbara Addicks, 
Jeanne Archibald, Geraldine Botkin, Vivian Chandler, Aline Daly, Mary Donahue, Helen Dooley, Ruth 
A. Finke, Lucille Floetman, Katherine Ganley, Jeanette Garman, Jeanne Gustavison, Marjorie Johnson, 
Jacqueline Jones, Melba Keehner, Mary Grace Leddy, Anita Love, Marie Goff McHenry, Jean Milde, 
Dorothy Newlund, Rochelle Payntar, Lauramae Pippin, Marie Ryan, Virginia Speak, Millard Allen, Jay 
Amiss, Ben Basone, Michael Bilgere, Dryden Carver, R. Leon Cardell, Alan Easterling, Gordon Feilts, 
Anthony G. Ferrara, Roy D. Greene, Dudley Harder, Kenneth Hartung, Charles Kanter, Lowry Kohler, 
Douglas Lloyd, Garvin E. Martini; Note: The program also credited The Celestial Choristers (under the 
direction of C. Spencer Tocus}], and noted that the performers who played the ROTC boys were students 
of Christian Brothers College. 

The musical was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the years 1860-1865 in West Point; Richmond, Virginia; and Washington, D.C. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: Unless otherwise noted, all lyrics were written jointly by Hammerstein and Harbach. 


Act One: Opening (aka “Sweet Young Candidate”) (Ensemble): “Virginia Hoe Down” (Kay Picture, Kirk 
Alyn, Ensemble, Dancers), “Our Last Dance” (Hope Manning, Singing Ensemble); “Gentlemen Unafraid” 
(Kirk Alyn, Ronald Graham, Hope Manning, Male Ensemble}; “What Kind of Soldier Are You?” (Vicki 
Cummings, Richard Skelton, Male Ensemble); “Your Dream Is the Same as My Dream” (Hope Man- 
ning, Ronald Graham), “Virginia Hoe Down” (reprise) (Avon Long, Ensemble); “De Land 0’ Good Times” 
(Minto Cato, Hope Manning, Ronald Graham, Kay Picture, Kirk Alyn, Ensemble}; Finaletto (Hope Man- 
ning, Ronald Graham, Singing Ensemble); “Abe Lincoln Has Just One Country” (Male Ensemble); “What 
Kind of Soldier Are You?” (reprise) and “Fantasie” (Voice: Rochelle Payntar; Betsy: Lalla Bauman; Carter: 
Rosemary Powell; Bud: Richard Skelton; Pignatelli: Ralph Riggs; Trees: Female Singing Ensemble; Corps 
de Ballet); Finale (Company) 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Orchestra); Opening (Singing Boys); “When You Hear That Humming” (lyric by Otto 
Harbach) (Vicki Cummings, Richard Skelton, Singing Ensemble); “It’s Gayer Whistling as You Go” (lyric 
by Otto Harbach) (Vicki Cummings, Richard Skelton, Ronald Graham, Male Ensemble); “Mister Man” 
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(Hope Manning); “How Would I Know?” (aka “I Wish Dat Dere Wasn’ No War”) (Minto Cato and Colored 
Ensemble; Male Ensemble; Hope Manning and Female Ensemble} 

Act Three: “What Kind of Soldier Are You?” (reprise) (Ronald Graham, Barry Sullivan, Male Ensemble); “Lit- 
tle Zouave” (Vicki Cummings, Richard Skelton, Ralph Riggs, Male Ensemble]; “Zouave Drill” (Dancing 
Girls), Finale (Company) 


Once Jerome Kern, Oscar Hammerstein II, and Otto Harbach’s Civil War musical Gentlemen Unafraid 
played out its one-week run at the Municipal Opera in St. Louis, it all but disappeared (but one of its songs 
later surfaced in a movie, and at one point a revised and retitled version of the musical seems to have had a 
brief life in college and community theatre; see below). 

The story dealt with West Point cadets from the South who face a moral dilemma when the war breaks 
out. They were trained and educated in the North by the U.S. government, and with the declaration of war 
they face an ethical crisis: should they fight for the North; return home and join the Confederates; or remain 
neutral? The hero Virginian Bob Vance (Ronald Graham) decides to fight for the Union, but not before he asks 
President Lincoln what to do (Lincoln tells him this is a choice he must make for himself). Bob’s decision 
causes an estrangement with his family, friends, and fiancée Linda Mason (Hope Manning}, but by war’s end 
all of them are, like the country, reunited. 

It became something of a mini-trend in musicals for leading characters to ask advice from a president. 
Phil and Peggy in I’d Rather Be Right ask an avuncular president (in this case, Franklin D. Roosevelt) for ad- 
vice, and in Mr. Strauss Goes to Boston (1945) President Ulysses Grant steps in to provide Dear Abby-style 
counseling for the temporarily estranged Mr. and Mrs. Johann Strauss. 

The program notes assured audience members that the music was “interwoven throughout the play in 
the usual fine style of Messrs. Kern, Hammerstein and Harbach” and that “the musical numbers come out of 
the dramatic situations, and have a pertinent bearing on the plot.” 

An unsigned article in the June 19, 1938, issue of the New York Times said the critical consensus was 
“music swell, book not so swell,” and reported that Hammerstein and Harbach were in the process of revising 
the book and hoped to have it ready by October for producer Max Gordon. But an August 14 article noted that 
Gordon was no longer involved in any potential Broadway production of the show; the same article mentioned 
that Kern and Hammerstein had renewed their option on the 1921 novel Messr. Marco Polo by Brian Oswald 
Donn-Byrne (aka Donn Byrne), and that Kern had begun composing the score and Hammerstein’s book was 
“roughly blocked out.” 

Variety said Gentlemen Unafraid “looks to have a good chance in the big city.” Kern’s score was “up to 
his usually fine standard”; the pacing was good; and comics Richard (Red) Skeleton and Vicki Cummings were 
welcome for easing “dramatic tension” that sometimes reached “startling heights.” 

Of course, Gentlemen Unafraid was never produced on Broadway, and the Marco Polo musical never 
got beyond the preproduction stage. However, Gentlemen Unafraid very briefly resurfaced in 1942, when a 
revised version titled Hayfoot, Strawfoot was released for amateur productions, and perhaps the most notable 
one was given at Yale University. But the revisal doesn’t seem to have made much of an impression. At least 
four songs were added for Hayfoot, Strawfoot: “When a New Star” (a revised version of “Our Last Dance” 
with a new lyric by Harbach); “Boy with a Drum” (a revised version of “Little Zouave” with lyric by Ham- 
merstein]; “Little Wily Miss” (depending on source, lyric by Hammerstein and Harbach, or by Harbach alone); 
and “The Kissing Rock” (lyric by Hammerstein and Harbach). 

The song “Sweet as a Rose” (lyric by Hammerstein and Harbach) was cut from Gentlemen Unafraid during 
preproduction. The Collected Lyrics of Oscar Hammerstein II indicates the lyrics for “What’s Become of the 
Night” and “Perfect Symphony” were by Harbach alone (these may have been dropped from Gentlemen Un- 
afraid prior to its opening, or may have been written for Hayfoot, Strawfoot). The collection also notes that the 
manuscript of Gentlemen Unafraid includes the music (but no lyric) of the unused song “Cantabile,” whose 
music was reused in 1939 for “All the Things You Are” in Kern and Hammerstein’s Very Warm for May. 

One song from Gentlemen Unafraid found an afterlife when the lovely ballad “Your Dream Is the Same 
as My Dream” was used in the 1940 Bud Abbott and Lou Costello vehicle One Night in the Tropics; Kern’s 
score for the film was otherwise complemented with lyrics by Dorothy Fields, and of their contributions the 
ballad “Remind Me” has enjoyed minor standard status. 

Except for those lyrics written only by Harbach, all the lyrics for Gentlemen Unafraid (and Hayfoot, 
Strawfoot) are included in The Complete Lyrics of Oscar Hammerstein II. 


AV) 
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THE STREETS OF PARIS 


“A New Broapway STAGE PRODUCTION” / “A New PArisiAN REVUE” 


Theatre: Broadhurst Theatre 

Opening Date: June 19, 1939; Closing Date: February 10, 1940 

Performances: 274 

Sketches: Lee Brody, Edward Duryea Dowling, Frank Eyton, S. Jay Kaufman, James LaVer, Tom McKnight, 
and Charles Sherman 

Lyrics: Al Dubin, additional lyrics by Harold J. Rome 

Music: Jimmy McHugh; additional music by Harold J. Rome 

Direction: Edward Duryea Dowling (stage direction by Archie Thomson), Producers: The Messrs. Shubert in 
association with Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson; Choreography: Robert Alton; Scenery: Lawrence L. Gold- 
wasser; Costumes: Irene Sharaff, Lighting: Edward Duryea Dowling; Musical Direction: John McManus 

Cast: Bobby Clark, Luella Gear, Bud Abbott and Lou Costello, Carmen Miranda, Della Lind, Jean Sablon, 
Yvonne Bouvier, Monsieur “Think a Drink” Hoffman, Gloria Gilbert, Jo Readinger and Jeanne Readinger, 
Gower and Jeanne (Gower Champion and Jeanne Tyler), The Hylton Sisters (Margo, Kate, and Evelyn 
Hylton), John McCauley, Margaret Irving, Ward & Van, Ben Dova, Harold Barnes, Ramon Vinay, Billy (aka 
Billie) Branch, Charles LaTorre, Magda Kari, Buddy Roberts, Lincoln Wilmerton; Mademoiselles: Mary 
Ann, Alice Anthony, Billy Aubrey, Barbara Beech, Betty Bartley, Flora Bowes, Trudy Burke, Lucie Chan- 
dler, Aina Constant, Shannon Dean, Enes Early, Peggy Gallimore, Jackie Gateley, Lynda Grey, Margaret 
Hall, Mildred Hughes, Marguerite James, Edith Lambot, Nancy Lewis, Lillian Lillemy, Maxine Martin, 
Olive Nicholson, Mary Ann O’Brien, Frances O’Day, Leona Olsen, Bernice Smith, Tony Stuart (Note: 
Mary Ann and Mary Ann O’Brien may have been the same performer); Messieurs: Richard D’Arcy, Hugh 
Ellsworth, Arthur Grahl, Henning Irgens, Frederic Nay, Hugh Martin, Michael Moore, Mischa Pompi- 
anov, Edward Wells 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Theatre Marginy Dressing Room” (The Callboy: Himself; The Customer: Himself; The Wardrobe 
Mistress: Herself; The Girls: Themselves), “The Streets of Paris” (lyric by Al Dubin, music by Jimmy 
McHugh) (Les Beautes: Barbara Beech, Aina Constant, Lynda Grey, Margaret Hall, Mildred Hughes, 
Nancy Lewis, Maxine Martin, Frances O’Day; and Passersby on the Streets of Paris); “The Ensemble 
Speaks—” (Mademoiselles: Alice Anthony, Billy Aubrey, Trudy Burke, Flora Bowes, Betty Bartley, Mary 
Ann, Lucie Chandler, Shannon Dean, Enes Early, Jackie Gateley, Peggy Gallimore, Marguerite James, 
Edith Lambot, Olive Nicolson, Leona Olsen, Mary Ann O’Brien, Tony Stuart; Messieurs: Richard D’Arcy, 
Hugh Ellsworth, Arthur Grahl, Henning Irgens, Frederic Nay, Hugh Martin, Michael Moore, Mischa 
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Pompianov, Edward Wells); “In Paris” (sketch by S. Jay Kaufman} (The First Woman: Luella Gear; The 
Second Woman: Margaret Irving; The Waiter: John McCauley); “Customs” (Bud Abbott and Lou Costello); 
“Thanks for the Francs” (lyric by Al Dubin, music by Jimmy McHugh) (Jean Sablon, Margot, Kate, and 
Evelyn Hylton; Les Deputes: Hugh Martin, Michael Moore, Frederic Nay, Mischa Pompianov; La Jeune 
Fille Americaine: Jeanne Tyler; Le Fils Americaine: Gower Champion; La Mere Americaine: Mary Ann; 
La Pere Americaine: Hugh Ellsworth; L’Apache: Richard D’Arcy; Dancers: Jo Readinger, Jeanne Readinger, 
Dancing Girls), “The Photographer” (sketch by Tom McKnight and Edward Duryea Dowling) (The Model: 
Barbara Beech; The Photographer’s Assistant: Charles LaTorre; Mr. Satterthwaite Chalmers: John McCau- 
ley; Mrs. Satterthwaite Chalmers: Luella Gear; The Photographer: Bobby Clark); “Danger in the Dark” 
(lyric by Al Dubin, music by Jimmy McHugh) (Della Lind, Ramon Vinay; Dancers: Jo Readinger, Jeanne 
Readinger, Hugh Ellsworth, Frederic Nay, Edward Wells, Boys and Girls); “The Queen of Paris” (sketch by 
James LaVer) (Odette de Brioche: Luella Gear; The Cadet: Jean Sablon); “Three Little Maids” (lyric by Al 
Dubin, music by Jimmy McHugh) (Margo, Kate, and Evelyn Hylton); “Is It Possible?” (lyric by Al Dubin, 
music by Jimmy McHugh) (Bobby Clark, Della Lind; The Girl: Magda Kari; The Man: Billy Branch; The 
Apaches: Buddy Roberts, Lincoln Wilmerton; Dancing Girls and Boys); “On the Boulevard” (Bud Abbott 
and Lou Costello); “Doin’ the Chamberlain” (Luella Gear; The Duchess: Jeanne Tyler; The Duke: Gower 
Champion; Dancing Girls and Boys); “Water—Water” (sketch by Tom McKnight and Charles Sherman) 
(Gonzales: John McCauley; Grombach: Billy Branch; La Tour: Charles LaTorre; Smith: Bobby Clark); 
“Rendezvous Time in Paris (Paree)” (lyric by Al Dubin, music by Jimmy McHugh) (Jean Sablon, Yvonne 
Bouvier; The Girls in Chartreuse: Alice Anthony, Lucie Chandler, Shannon Dean, Enes Early, Jackie Gate- 
ley, Marguerite James, Edith Lambot, Olive Nicolson; “Blanc”: Barbara Beech et Michael Moore; “Blond”: 
Frances O’Day et Frederic Nay; “Brun”: Lynda Grey et Arthur Grahl, “Noir”: Mildred Hughes et Hugh 
Ellsworth; “Rouge”: Maxine Martin et Hugh Martin; “Argent”: Aina Constant et Edward Wells; also, 
Margaret Hall, Nancy Lewis, and Henning Irgens; and, Monsieur “Think a Drink” Hoffman, assisted by 
Bernice Smith and Lillian Lillemy and the waiter, played by Mischa Pompianov); “The Convict’s Return” 
(sketch by Frank Eyton) (Announcer: Jean Sablon; Marie: Luella Gear; Her Father: Bobby Clark; Michel: 
Bobby Clark; Armand: Bobby Clark; The Warden: Bobby Clark); Ben Dova; “South American Way” (lyric 
by Al Dubin, music by Jimmy McHugh] (Carmen Miranda, Ramon Vinay, Margo, Kate, and Evelyn Hyl- 
ton; Della Lind, Show Girls; Dancers: Carmen Miranda, Jo Readinger, Jeanne Readinger, Gower Cham- 
pion, Jeanne Tyler, Girls and Boys) 


Act Two: “History Is Made at Night” (lyric and music by Harold J. Rome) (Yvonne Bouvier; Avec le soldat: 


Lynda Grey; Avec le roi: Barbara Beech; Avec les enfants: Maxine Martin; Avec les vieux: Nancy Lewis; 
Avec le chien: Margaret Hall; Avec le gros: Frances O’Day; Avec les Hillbillies: Mildred Hughes; Avec 
les betes noires: Aina Constant; Les Girls); “A Noel Coward Custom” (sketch by Lee Brody) (Announcer: 
Jean Sablon; The Man: Bobby Clark; First Girl: Margaret Irving; Second Girl: Luella Gear), “We Can Live 
on Love (We Haven't Got a Pot to Cook In)” (lyric by Al Dubin, music by Jimmy McHugh) (Jean Sablon, 
Yvonne Bouvier; Dancers: Gower Champion, Jeanne Tyler, Gloria Gilbert); “Robert the Roue (from Read- 
ing, Pa.)” (lyric by Al Dubin, music by Jimmy McHugh) (Bobby Clark et Ses Beautes); “Rest Cure” (sketch 
based on an idea by John Grant} (The Searcher: Lou Costello; The Manager: Bud Abbott; The Nurse: Mar- 
garet Irving; The Doctor: John McCauley; The Apaches: Michael Moore and Buddy Roberts; The Horticul- 
turalist: Frances O’Day; The Strollers: Hugh Ellsworth and Maxine Martin; The Palmist: Edward Wells; 
The Fruiterer: Barbara Beech); Ward and Van; “The Spy” (sketch by Tom McKnight) (Mr. Migglesworth: 
Bobby Clark; Mrs. Migglesworth: Luella Gear; The Bellboy: Lincoln Wilmerton; Yvonne: Yvonne Bouvier; 
The Gendarmes: John McCauley and Edward Wells); “Reading, Writing and (a Little Bit of) Rhythm” (lyric 
by Al Dubin, music by Jimmy McHugh) (Singers: Margo, Kate, and Evelyn Hylton; Dancers: Jo Readinger, 
Jeanne Readinger, Gower Champion and Jeanne Tyler); “Three Little Maids—Later” (lyric by Al Dubin, 
music by Jimmy McHugh) (Margo, Kate, and Evelyn Hylton); “That’s Music” (sketch by Charles Sher- 
man) (Capi: Bud Abbott; Marcel: Lou Costello; Mr. Prout: Bobby Clark); Finale: “The French Have a Word 
for It” (lyric and music by Harold J. Rome} (Bobby Clark, Luella Gear, Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, Carmen 
Miranda, Jean Sablon, Company) 


Michael Todd’s hit revue The Streets of Paris tried subterfuge to make us believe we were actually in 


Paris, France, Europe, and so the program tossed around such words as et and Jes beautes and gendarmes and 
even the occasional Je fils Americaine and avec le roi. And there was a scene set on the terrace of the Café de 
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la Paix, and even one that took place in no less than a “boudoir,” and not just any “boudoir” but a “boudoir” 
belonging to a “grand cocotte”! Because Carmen Miranda was in it, perhaps a few theatergoers were confused 
(was this show set in the streets of Paris or Rio de Janeiro?). But in an early and refreshing moment of truth 
in advertising, the opening number (“Theatre Marginy Dressing Room”) quickly made it clear the show was 
strictly from Broadway, U.S.A. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times defined the show in one word: “Paris-a-poppen,” and at least 
seven other newspaper and magazine critics used the H-Word to describe the show. Sure enough, Ole Olsen 
and Chic Johnson (and the Shuberts) were the show’s coproducers, and for all purposes The Streets of Paris 
was a Hellzapoppin gone slightly Gallic. 

The revue was full of comics, established ones like Bobby Clark and Luella Gear, and the up-and-coming 
team of Bud Abbott and Lou Costello in their Broadway debut. The evening also included dances by Gower 
and Jeanne (Gower Champion and Jeanne Tyler, also in their Broadway debut), a few authentic chansons by 
the authentique French singer Jean Sablon, and loads of specialty acts on the order of Monsieur “Think a 
Drink” Hoffman, the singing Hylton Sisters, acrobat Ben Dova, and the harp-and-violin antics of Ward & Van. 
Clark scored with the saga of “Robert the Roue (from Reading, Pa.}” and the sketch “The Convict’s Return” 
(where he played four roles, which required quick-change-artist skills}, and Gear acerbically commented on 
the subject of the latest dance craze (“Doin’ the Chamberlain”) which was performed by Gower, Jeanne, and 
chorus (to learn the Chamberlain, one must master the art of side-stepping and learn the “English goosestep”). 

All the above, and Carmen Miranda, too, who here was nothing short of a sensation in her Broadway 
debut when she took over the first act finale and taught everyone about her South American ways (and also 
performed three songs from her concert repertoire, including “Mamae eu quero”). If she hadn’t been in the 
show, no doubt Abbott and Costello would have walked away as the evening’s discoveries, but they had to 
take second place to The Miranda, a one-of-a-kind personality who instantly became a musical icon of the era. 
She was the face (and the headdress} that launched a thousand impersonations, beginning almost immediately 
when three months later Imogene Coca read the audience their Miranda rights with “Soused American Way” 
in The Straw Hat Revue (and when the season’s Folies Bergére went on the road as A Night at the Folies 
Bergére, Coca was one of the headliners and reprised her Miranda act). From there on in, it seemed everyone 
pulled a Miranda, from Mickey Rooney to Lucille Ball, from Bugs Bunny to Daffy Duck, from Milton Berle 
to Carol Burnett. 

Atkinson noted that Abbott and Costello were “pretty funny fellows,” and when they and Bobby Clark 
appeared together in the same sketch, the event “ought to be worth some sort of prize.” The “viper-tongued” 
Gear offered a “venomous serenade” to Neville Chamberlain, and the “amiable” Sablon (the critics compared 
his singing to Maurice Chevalier and his looks to Clark Gable) tried “gallantly but hopelessly to introduce 
a carefree Gallic note” into the evening. But the revue’s “most magnetic” performer was Miranda, who 
“radiate[d] heat that will tax the Broadhurst air-conditioning plant this summer.” Wolcott Gibbs in the New 
Yorker found the evening’s comedy “fast, elementary, vulgar, funny, and more than a little reminiscent of 
something you saw or read a long time ago.” Clark was “the almost perfect vehicle for Olsen and Johnson 
comedy,” and Gibbs commented that Miranda “filled most of my colleagues with emotions that subsequently 
proved rather hard to get down discreetly on paper.” 

Although an unsigned review in Time said the show was “agreeable” but not “remarkable,” the revue 
nonetheless offered “continuous liveliness, Broadway showmanship and savvy,” and Miranda skewered the 
audience and stopped the show with her “merry, mischievous eye.” Burns Mantle in the New York Daily 
News said the revue was “one of the top scorers in its class” and was Hellzapoppin “with a shade more 
class.” Wilella Waldorf in the New York Post found the evening “as opulent and as giddy as any winter revue 
Broadway has seen in years and a good deal funnier than most,” and the show’s “big news” was Miranda, who 
“actually lives up to the tremendous build-up that precedes her.” Her entrance was “heralded with as much 
preliminary pomp as a victorious emperor returning from the wars,” and “they did everything last night but 
play the grand march from Aida and bring on the elephants.” She was a “vivid creature” who sang with “hip 
motion,” had the “dexterity of a snake charmer,” and her “effect” was “devastating.” 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek noted that although much of the material was familiar, the evening 
was nonetheless “sufficiently amusing” and so “no grousing, please.” The Streets of Paris was “designed for 
you World’s Fair visitors to New York and if you don’t like it, why don’t you go back where you came from?” 
Richard Lockridge in the New York Sun said the “grand” Miranda had the look of an “animated gargoyle,” 
and she stopped the show with her “elusive graces” and her “entrancing” movements. Sidney B. Whipple in 
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the New York World Telegram reported that Miranda stopped the show with a “sparkling charm that cannot 
be described” and her performance “knocks the seat right out from under you.” Clark was in “top form,” and 
Gower and Jeanne were “one of the brightest, most graceful and refreshingly clean couples that have reached 
Broadway in years.” Herbert Drake in the New York Herald Tribune said Miranda was a “sinuous whirlwind 
in her highly charged way” who was “wonderful to watch” and looked “fabulously like a tropical Tallulah.” 

During the run, “Doin’ the Chamberlain” was dropped. The published song “In My Memoirs” wasn’t 
heard in the New York production, isn’t listed in the tryout program, and was apparently dropped in prepro- 
duction. 

The collection Broadway Musicals of 1939 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-025) includes “Doin’ the 
Chamberlain,” “Is It Possible?,” and “South American Way.” The two-CD set Original Cast! The Thirties 
(Met/Sony Records CD # MET-802-CD) includes Carmen Miranda’s recording of “South American Way,” a 
song she later performed in her first film Down Argentine Way (1940). Bobby Clark reprised “Robert the Roue 
(from Reading, Pa.)” in the hit 1942 revue Star and Garter, which costarred Gypsy Rose Lee. 

Besides “South American Way,” a number of other songs from the revue were recorded by The Hylton 
Sisters (“Three Little Maids”) and Sablon (“Rendezvous Time in Paree,” “We Can Live on Love,” and “Is It 
Possible?”). 

As noted, Miranda, Abbott and Costello, and Champion made memorable Broadway debuts in The Streets 
of Paris. Miranda returned to Broadway just once, in Olsen and Johnson’s hit 1941 revue Sons o’ Fun, which 
played for 742 performances, and her Twentieth Century-Fox musicals were over-the-top Technicolor explo- 
sions with splashy musical moments (The Gang’s All Here, anyone?) and her irresistible good will and humor 
always made her a welcome presence. Champion of course became one of the major Broadway director- 
choreographers. Although Abbott and Costello never returned to Broadway, they soon emerged as major film 
stars and appeared in no less than thirty-six comic vehicles that highlighted their verbal and slapstick skills. 

After The Streets of Paris closed, Michael Todd bought the rights to the revue and opened it at the Hall 
of Music at the New York World’s Fair in a shortened version where it starred Gypsy Rose Lee, Joey Faye, 
The Hylton Sisters, and Milton Watson. This version included the classic burlesque sketch “Floogle Street.” 


FROM VIENNA 


“THEIR OWN MusicAL REVUE” 


Theatre: Music Box Theatre 

Opening Date: June 20, 1939; Closing Date: August 26, 1939 

Performances: 79 

Sketches: Eva Franklin, John Latouche, Lothar Metzl, Werner Michel, Jura Soyfer, and Hans Weigel 

Lyrics: Jimmy Berg, David Gregory (aka Greggory), Peter Hammerschlag, Hugh Hauff, Lothar Metzl, and 
Werner Michel 

Music: Otto Andreas, Jimmy Berg, Walter Drix, Hans Herberth, and Werner Michel 

Direction: Herbert Berghof (Trude Weil, Assistant to Herbert Berghof; production supervised by Charles 
Friedman); Producer: The Refugee Artists Group; Choregraphy: Lotte Goslar; Scenery: Donald Oenslager; 
Costumes: Irene Sharaff, Lighting: Hassard Short; Musical Direction: Otto Andreas 

Cast: Nelly Franck, Katherine Mattern, Elisabeth Neumann, Maria Pichler, Hedy Pitt, Illa Roden, John Ban- 
ner, Fred Essler, Paul Lindenberg, Fred Lorenz, Walter Martin, Kurt Reichert, Lothar Rewalt, Henry Wer- 
bek, Herbert Berghof, Karl Mueller, Fritz Ebers; Pianists: Hans Herberth and Henry Vanicelli 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Opening” (“At the Rail”) (lyric by Lothar Metzl and Werner Michel, music by Werner Michel) (Com- 
pany); “Musical Day” (sketch by Hugo Weigel; English version by Werner Michel; music by Walter Drix) 
(The Father: Paul Lindenberg; The Mother: Elizabeth Neumann; The Daughters: Nelly Franck and Illa 
Roden; Maid: Maria Pichler; Grocery-Boy: Kurt Reichert; Teacher: Fred Lorenz; Pupil: Hedy Pitt; Secretary: 
Katherine Mattern; Waiter: Walter Martin; Doctor: John Banner; Guests: Members of the Company); “Jour- 
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ney to Paradise”/“On the Dock” (sketch by Jura Soyfer; English version by John Latouche; music by Otto 
Andreas) (Tony: Paul Lindenberg; Annie: Illa Roden; Pop: Fred Lorenz; A Couple: Maria Pichler and Henry 
Werbek; Joe Gadget: Fred Essler; Harry: Kurt Reichert; Apparitions: Members of the Company); “The Prac- 
tical Inventor” (Benjamin Franklin: Walter Martin; Tony: Paul Lindenberg; Annie: Illa Roden; Joe Gadget: 
Fred Essler); “The Scientist” (Judges: Lothar Rewalt, Walter Martin, and Kurt Reichert; Prosecutor: Henry 
Werbek; Defense Attorney: Herbert Berghof; Galileo: Fred Lorenz; Professor Teufelsdreck: Karl Mueller; 
Guard: Fritz Ebers; Tony: Paul Lindenberg; Annie: Illa Roden; Joe Gadget: Fred Essler); “The Explorer” 
(Sailor: John Banner; Tony: Paul Lindenberg; Annie: Illa Roden; Joe Gadget: Fred Essler; Columbus: Lothar 
Rewalt; Speaker: Kurt Reichert); “The Craftsman” (Gutenberg: Walter Martin; Apprentice: Henry Werbek; 
Tony: Paul Lindenberg; Annie: Illa Roden; Joe Gadget: Fred Essler), “Garden of Eden” (Doorman: John Ban- 
ner; Tony: Paul Lindenberg; Annie: Illa Roden; Joe Gadget: Fred Essler; People: Members of the Company) 

Act Two: “Salzburg Puppet Show” (sketch by Lothar Metzl, English version by Werner Michel and Eva Frank- 
lin; music by Otto Andreas) (Peasant: Fred Lorenz; His Wife: Maria Pichler; The Noble Outlaw: Fred Es- 
sler; The Young Lady of the Castle: Katherine Mattern; The Noble Outlaw’s Heart: Walter Martin; The 
Dragon: John Banner); “Little Ballerina” (German lyric by Peter Hammerschlag; English lyric by Werner 
Michel and Hugo Hauff; music by Jimmy Berg) (The Little Ballerina: Illa Roden); “English in Six Easy 
Lessons” (sketch by Lothar Metzl and Werner Michel) (The Newcomer: Fred Lorenz; Customs Officer: 
Henry Werbek; Subway Passenger: John Banner; Reception Clerk: Nelly Franck; Bellboy: Kurt Reichert; 
Hotel Detective: Lothar Rewalt; Girl: Maria Pichler; Guest in the Cafeteria: Paul Lindenberg, Passerby: 
Walter Martin); “From Vienna” (Company); “Final Song” (English lyric by David Gregory, German lyric 
and music by Jimmy Berg) (Company) 


The revue From Vienna and its 1940 sequel Reunion in New York were performed, written, and composed 
by Austrian expatriates (some of their material was adapted by such New York writers as John Latouche). 
The company had been part of the Kleinkunstbuehne (The Little Art Theatre}, which began performances in 
Vienna in 1933 and lasted throughout most of the decade. The program noted that once “the German armies 
exterminated Austria,” the theatre’s stages were closed, the sets were burned, and the company’s members 
fled the country. One of them wasn’t so lucky. Jura Soyfer (who wrote the “Journey to Paradise” sequence] 
was caught by the Germans when he tried to escape on skis to Switzerland, was sent to a concentration camp 
for a year, and died in February 1939 at the age of twenty-six. But many members made their way to New 
York, and their revues looked back on life during happier times in Old Vienna and Old Europe, and the enter- 
tainments also looked forward to, and commented upon, life in the United States. 

From Vienna was produced by The Refugee Artists Group, and by the time of the opening of Reunion in 
New York the company had changed its name to The American Viennese Group, Inc. Many of the performers 
and writers from the current revue also participated in the follow-up show, and two numbers were carried 
over (“At the Rails” and “English in Six Easy Lessons”). Reunion in New York opened on February 21, 1940, 
at the Little Theatre for eighty-nine performances. 

The headline of George Jean Nathan’s review in Newsweek warned “Caveat Emptor.” He noted that the 
cast and creators of From Vienna were “deserving of every possible encouragement and assistance,” but he 
didn’t sanction the way many fellow critics hailed the show as “pretty jolly stuff” which was worth the “cash 
outlay” for the tickets. He found the revue “pretty dull and tedious” and “not worth the money” charged 
for it, and those same gushing reviewers were also the ones who “corrupted honest criticism” of the plays 
presented by the Federal Theatre Project. As a result, “poor” plays and performances were “prettily glossed 
over in the name of faith, hope and charity.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times praised From Vienna as a “beguiling” revue with “beautiful” 
décor and costumes, and he especially liked the “gentle and modest” and “gay and charming” performers 
who exuded the “radiance of good people working at the things they love” with their “considerable talent” 
and “winning spirit.” Their talents were “enormously subtle and skillful” and they adorned “ever so lightly 
the materials they touch.” Although some of the material wasn’t “cut to the brisk New York pattern” (the 
“Journey to Paradise” sequence was “too long for our impatient taste,” and it was somewhat difficult to ap- 
preciate the “mannered humors” of the “Salzburg Puppet Show”), there were many pleasurable moments, 
including “Musical Day” (which skipped “buoyantly through the ridiculous side of a day set apart by decree 
for devotion to music”), “Little Ballerina” (about a dancer’s “enchanting” day dreams), and “English in Six 
Easy Lessons” (with “amusing innocence,” a foreigner faces New York head on with his English phrase book). 
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Wolcott Gibb in the New Yorker was also impatient with “Journey to Paradise” (“too long and perhaps 
a little muddled and naive in thought”) and the “Salzburg Puppet Show” (“considerably overstylized”), but 
otherwise the evening was “as gay and attractive as it can be.” An unsigned review in Time noted that the 
first part of the evening was “lumbering and slow,” “Journey to Paradise” was “long” and “serious,” and 
someone should have warned the troupe that “fluffy Schlagobers” and “not heavy Sauerbraten” were “dear to 
U.S. hearts.” But “English in Six Easy Lessons” was funny, “Little Ballerina” was both amusing and charming, 
and the finale offered a potpourri of “gay” and “nostalgic” Viennese songs “to which all the world has waltzed 
and to which it is impossible to goose-step.” 

The program thanked Donald Oenslager, Irene Sharaff, and Hassard Short for their respective assistance 
for the sets, costumes, and lighting, and others singled out “for their kind advice and cooperation” were 
Martin Beck, Irving Berlin, Edna Ferber, Sam H. Harris, Moss Hart, Beatrice Kaufman, George S. Kaufman, 
Frederick Kiesler, Harry Levant, Victor Wolfson, and Ruth Yorke. 

Note that cast member John Banner made his mark on the long-running CBS television series Hogan’s 
Heroes, where he played Sergeant Schultz, the Nazi who always knew “nothing” about all potentially volatile 
situations which might get him into trouble. 


YOKEL BOY 


“New MusicAL ComeDy” 


Theatre: Majestic Theatre 

Opening Date: July 6, 1939; Closing Date: January 6, 1940 

Performances: 208 

Book: Lew Brown 

Lyrics and Music: Lew Brown, Charles Tobias, and Sam H. Stept 

Direction: Lew Brown; Producer: Lew Brown; Choreography: Gene Snyder; Scenery: Walter Jagemann; Cos- 
tumes: Frances Feist; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Al Goodman 

Cast: Buddy Ebsen (Elmer Whipple}, Judy Canova (Judy), Dixie Dunbar (Tiny), Phil Silvers (“Punko” Parks}, 
Jackie Heller (Spud), Lois January (Mary Hawkins}, Ralph Riggs (Cliff Hawkins), Mark Plant (Blacksmith], 
Lew Hearn (Mr. Rubbish], Charles Althoff (Grandpa Hawkins, Mayor), Almira Sessions (Mrs. Hawkins}, 
Ann Canova (Annie), Zeke Canova (Hank), Ralph Holmes (Jimmy Powell}, Ben Roberts (Sheriff), Helene 
Standish (Angelina Bouchet), Sidney Salzer (Gateman), Jack Richards (Another Gateman}, Ray Clarke 
(Assistant to “Punko” Parks), Dick Langdon (Doorman], Ruth Rathbun (Marie); Ladies of the Ensemble: 
Lorraine Belore, June Blake, Helen Cole, Marguerite De Coursey, Glorianna King, Maxine Moore, Helene 
Standish; Yokel Girls: Irene Austin, Kalli Barton, Jeanne Bergersen, Pamela Clifford, Muriel Cole, Helen 
Dell, Jane Everett, Margaret FitzPatrick, Miriam Franklyn, Marjorie Johnstone, Grace Kaye, Katheryn 
Lazell, Jeanette Lee, Velma Lord, Marion Lulling, Alice Malteur, Joan Mann, Gloria Martin, Mary Joan 
Martin, Dorothy Matthews, Frances Rands, Ruth Rathbun, Tina Rigat, Renee Russell, Natalie Wynn; 
The Minute Men from Lexington: James Burrell, Charles Clarke, Philip Crosbie, Roy Johnston, F. Rich- 
ard Moors, Joseph Peterson, Louis Salmon, Donald Showalter, Turnley Walker, Harold Woodward; Yokel 
Boys: Bob Beh, Dick Langdon, Eddie Murray, Mortimer O’Brien, Jack Richards, Sidney Salzer, Phil Shaw 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Lexington, Massachusetts, and Hollywood, California. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Lem and Sue” (Judy Canova, Dixie Dunbar, Yokel Boys and Girls); “I Know I’m Nobody” (Buddy 
Ebsen); “For the Sake of Lexington” (Company); “Comes Love” (Judy Canova; danced by Dixie Dunbar 
and the Yokel Girls); “It’s Me Again” (Dixie Dunbar, The Minute Men); “Let’s Make Memories Tonight” 
(Lois January, assisted by The Minute Men; danced by Yokel Girls); “Jukin’” (Judy Canova; danced by 
Buddy Ebsen and Yokel Boys and Girls); “Grandpa Hawkins” (Charles Althoff), “Uncle Sam’s Lullaby” 
(Mark Plant, assisted by The Minute Men and Ensemble) 
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Act Two: “Hollywood and Vine” (James Burrell and The Minute Men, danced by Yokel Girls); “Catherine the 
Great” (Judy Canova, The Royal Bodyguards); “The Ship Has Sailed” (Lois January}; Dance (Buddy Ebsen, 
Dixie Dunbar); “I Can’t Afford to Dream” (Mark Plant; danced by Yokel Girls); Specialty (Judy, Ann, and 
Zeke Canova); Finale (reprises of “Lem and Sue,” “Comes Love,” and “Uncle Sam’s Lullaby”) (Company) 


Produced by Lew Brown, Yokel Boy fell under the category of a “summer show,” one designed not to lure 
the limousine set who showed up for Cole Porter and Beatrice Lillie openings during the fall and winter, but 
one earmarked for regular ticket-buyers and World’s Fair visitors who didn’t mind taking in a Broadway show 
during the hot weather months and didn’t much care that Bea and Bert and Monty and Jimmy and Gertie and 
Ethel weren't the stars. The musical’s plot was piffle, but the critics were in a generous mood and liked the 
score and the cast. The show ran for an even six months, enjoyed a hit song or two (including the durable 
“Comes Love”), toured, and was later made into a film that had almost no relationship to the stage production 
but included a few numbers from the show. 

The plot was reminiscent of America’s Sweetheart. The yokel boy of the title (Elmer Whipple, played by 
Buddy Ebsen) and his sweetheart Mary Hawkins (Lois January) are small-towners from Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, where in its quest for authenticity a Hollywood studio has arrived to film a scene for a movie about the 
Revolutionary War. Because of her beauty, Mary is whisked off to Hollywood, and Elmer toddles along. But 
their fortunes reverse, and it’s he who enjoys a successful movie career while hers falters. By the final curtain, 
they decide to ditch Hollywood and go back to dear old Lexington. 

The show’s most talked-about sequence was “Uncle Sam’s Lullaby,” which seemed to come out of 
nowhere, and just in time for the first-act finale. Richard Lockridge in the New York Sun said the number 
“shoots the works as the works haven’t been shot in years,” and after witnessing what transpired on stage he 
was in “something of a daze.” A blacksmith (Mark Plant) sings that Uncle Sam won’t go to war, but almost 
immediately the stage is filled with runways and wheels, among which chorus-boy soldiers carry armloads 
of gun shells. Soon chorus-girl soldiers join them, and when a pyramid-like structure materializes the girls 
climb up while prop airplanes float above and musical-comedy battleships appear below. It was more than 
too much, and Lockridge said “there hasn’t been anything so dizzy with significance on the musical comedy 
stage, since, at a guess, 1920.” 

Lewis Nichols in the New York Times said the number was “one of the show’s strangest bits of busi- 
ness” in which “a plea for Americanism is all mixed up, in a nice symbolic way.” John Chapman in the New 
York Daily News found the sequence “as soothing as an impacted wisdom tooth” with a lyric that promoted 
“peace” and music that was decidedly “martial.” Herbert Drake in the New York Herald Tribune suggested 
the production number reached a “new high in mechanical contrivances and a new low in political comment” 
and said it was “pretty hard to determine whether Mr. Brown wants peace or war.” And Wilella Waldorf in the 
New York Post noted that the “colossal” song-and-dance number brought to mind musicals of the old days 
when a “stalwart baritone bare to the waist” patriotically sang away. Here in Yokel Boy baritone Mark Plant 
(who in Jubilee played the handsome movie actor who stars in Tarzan-like jungle epics) was the “stalwart 
American” (although he was on display “minus the spreading chestnut tree,” she suspected this “oversight” 
would soon be remedied). 

“Uncle Sam’s Lullaby” was a massive dose of confused patriotism that perplexed the critics and yet 
provided a certain amount of guilty pleasure. And a touch of condescension crept into a review or two, as if 
to say patriotic numbers were only for the masses, not the cognoscenti. Sidney B. Whipple in the New York 
World-Telegram suggested that the “hokum” was “designed to stir the blood of the rural patriot, rather than 
the New York night club sophisticate.” 

Otherwise, the critics complained that the Hollywood scenes with movie stars, studio magnates, agents, 
and yes-men were all too familiar, and Waldorf noted that Stars in Your Eyes had dealt with Hollywood and 
was a “much better show,” but even with Ethel Merman and Jimmy Durante as headliners it “failed to fill 
the Majestic,” now the home of Yokel Boy. 

Nichols hailed Judy Canova (whose brother and sister Zeke and Ann were also in the cast) as “a rowdy 
mixture of Beatrice Lillie and other comediennes along parallel lines in the general direction of Fanny Brice.” 
Her comic numbers included “Catherine the Great” and “Jukin’,” but when she sang “Comes Love,” she 
proved she could “look at an honest sentiment, face to face.” An unsigned review in Time said the show 
had the “feeblest of books,” but Canova was “admirably droll” and only flopped “when she confuses herself 
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with Bea Lillie” (otherwise, Ebsen could “use his feet,” Dixie Dunbar could “use her body,” and Phil Silvers 
clowned “convincingly” as a Hollywood agent). Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker found the musical “good- 
natured, foolish, rather nice to look at, and in its disarming way pretty much of a nuisance” with a story that 
“resists rational synopsis almost as firmly as Finnegans Wake.” 

During the tryout, Gordon Wiles received program credit for book direction, but for New York the direc- 
tion was credited to Lew Brown. Jack Pearl played the role of Nathaniel Rubbish and Lew Hearn the role of 
the mayor, but by the time the musical reached New York, Hearn had succeeded Pearl, and the character's 
name was now Mr. Rubbish. The role of the mayor was assumed by Charles Althoff, who also played the 
character of Grandpa Hawkins. 

During the New York run, the popular song “Beer Barrel Polka” was interpolated for The Minute Men 
(music by Jaromir Vejvoda, and English lyric by Lew Brown; the original Czech lyric was by Vasek Zeman 
and Wladimir A. Timm). 

The collection Everyone Else Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-146) includes three songs 
from the production, “It’s Me Again,” “Let’s Make Memories Tonight,” and “I Can’t Afford to Dream.” The 
Broadway Musical Cut-Outs Volume 1 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-030) includes “It’s Me Again” and 
“Comes Love.” And The Broadway Musicals of 1939 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-025) includes “I Can’t 
Afford to Dream.” 

The film Yokel Boy (which Lew Brown sold to Hollywood for a reported $5,000) was released in 1942 
by Republic Pictures Corp. Directed by Joseph Santley, the cast included Eddie Foy Jr., Joan Davis, Albert 
Dekker, Alan Mowbray, and Roscoe Karns. The movie is completely different from the Broadway production 
and is one of those virtually in-name-only Hollywood adaptations. 

In this case, a movie studio hires an average Joe (Joe Ruddy, played by Foy) as an “idea man.” Joe has 
become something of a minor celebrity because he goes to hundreds of movies and has the uncanny knack of 
predicting which films will be box-office successes (a variation of this story had been used in the 1939 film 
musical Goldwyn Follies). When the studio plans to make the gangster movie King of Crime, Joe urges the 
studio to cast an actual gangster in the title role, and so just-out-of-the-slammer Bugsie Malone (Dekker] is 
signed. And once Bugsie arrives in Hollywood with his movie-mad sister Molly Malone (Davis) and his hench- 
men “Trigger” (Marc Lawrence) and “The Professor” (Tom Dugan), all hell breaks loose. 

The film includes one song from the stage production, the rambunctious “It’s Me Again,” which features 
delightful eccentric dancing by Foy and Davis. The number gives Foy a chance to strut his stuff and gives a 
modern-day viewer the opportunity to see Foy in his prime. And Davis is particularly amusing as she chan- 
nels both Fannie Brice and Charlotte Greenwood. The film also includes a new number, sung by Davis (“Jim,” 
lyric by Nelson Shawn and music by Caesar Petrillo and Milton Samuels) which was a parody of “Bill,” “My 
Man,” and other torch songs of that ilk. The AFI website indicates these were the only songs heard in the film, 
but note that The Hollywood Musical reports that four songs from the stage production were held over for the 
film, the above-mentioned “It’s Me Again” as well as “Comes Love,” “Let’s Make Memories Tonight,” and “I 
Can’t Afford to Dream.” Note that a third musical sequence in the film is a dance (without lyrics) that occurs 
in the movie-within-the-movie: Davis plays the gangster’s sister in King of Crime, and on her deathbed she 
comes to life as a bevy of chorus girls come out of nowhere and join her in a jubilant dance. 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS (1939; Thirteenth Edition) 


Theatre: Alvin Theatre 

Opening Date: August 28, 1939; Closing Date: December 9, 1939 

Performances: 120 

Sketches and Dialogue: Matt Brooks, Eddie Davis, and George White 

Lyrics: Jack Yellen; additional lyrics by Herb Magidson 

Music: Sammy Fain 

Direction: Staged by George White and dialogue directed by William K. Wells; Producer: George White; Cho- 
reography: George White; Scenery: Albert Johnson; Costumes: Charles LeMaire, Lighting: Uncredited; 
Musical Direction: Charles Drury 

Cast: Willie Howard and Eugene Howard, The Three Stooges (Moe Howard, Curly Howard, and Larry Fine), 
Ben Blue, Ella Logan, Ann Miller, Raymond (Ray) Middleton, Ross Wyse Jr., June Mann, Billy Rayes, 
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Jack Williams, Collette Lyons, The Kim Loo Sisters (two sets of twins, Alice and Bubbles, and Margaret 
and Jenee], The Knight Sisters, Betty Allen, Craig Mathues, Lois Andrew, Harold Whalen, Fred Manatt, 
Harry Stockwell, Martha Burnett, Christine Forsythe, Victor Arden and His Orchestra; The George White 
Girls: Barbara Lenton, Lois Andrew, Betty Allen, Christine Forsyth, Dorothy Stanton, Marie Kelly, Lois 
Kent, Bonnie Bennett, Lillian Walsh, Florette DuElk, Miriam Franklin, Jane Hatfield, Dorothy Koster, 
Rhoda Long, Amy Collins, Fay Renault, Peggy Graham, Ginger Johnson, Jane Dixon, Fran English, Olga 
Gorey, Peggy Kirk, Georgia Jarvis, Mary King, Phyllis Dawn, Kay Buckley, Frances Neal, Loretta Kane, 
Marie Brady, Myra Weldon, Ella Windell, Constance Snow, Marji Beeler, Mary Carroll, Cece Ames, Mary 
Francis, Amelia Gentry, Prudence Hayes, Rose Marie Magrill, Betty Nielson, Lois Palmer, Dorothy Reed, 
Paula Rudolph, Gloria Scott, Helen Wishart, Mae Britton, Susan Carewe, June Curtis 
The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Victor Arden and His Orchestra, with Victor Arden and Phil Wall at the pianos); “Scandals 
Day at the Fair” (Grover Whalen: Raymond Middleton; Mayor LaGuardia: Ross Wyse Jr.; Sam Trylon: Wil- 
lie Howard; Max Perisphere: Eugene Howard, Lady from Havana: Dorothy Koster; Amazon: Florette Du- 
Elk; Lady in Ice: Frances Neal; Dove Lady: Rose Marie Magrill; The George White Girls); “Theatre Quiz” 
(Professor Quiz: Billy Rayes): (1) “Quiz No. 1” (Woman: June Mann; Man: Craig Mathues); (2) “Quiz No. 
2” (Man: James French); (3) “Quiz No. 3” (Boy: Craig Mathues; Girl: June Mann); (4) “Quiz No. 4” (Boy: 
Billy Rayes; Friend: Craig Mathues); and (5) “Quiz No. 5” (Man: Craig Mathues; Girl: June Mann); “Are 
You Having (Havin’) Any Fun?” (Ella Logan, The Kim Loo Sisters, The Three Stooges, The George White 
Girls); “Tel-U-Vision” (Business Man: Willie Howard; Salesman: Eugene Howard; The Wife: Collette Ly- 
ons; The Friend: Harold Whalen; Iceman: James French); “A Hat Like That” (Ann Miller, Jack Williams), 
“The Stand-In” (Bawdry: Larry Fine; Director: Moe Howard; The Stand-In: Curly Howard; Mexican Pete: 
Raymond Middleton); “Smart Little Girls” (Betty Allen, Lois Andrew, Vera Shea, Dorothy Koster, Kay 
Buckley, Rose Marie Magrill, Florette DuElk, Barbara Lenton, Amelia Gentry; this sequence included the 
song “Three Smart Girls,” sung by Moe Howard, Curly Howard, and Larry Fine); “Yokel Boy” (Barker: 
Harold Whalen; Yokel Boy: Ben Blue; Hostess: Collette Lyons); “Our First Kiss” (Craig Mathues, Lois An- 
drew, The George White Girls); “Columnist at Home” (Mrs. Winchell: Collette Lyons; Walter Winchell: 
Willie Howard; Maid: June Mann); “The Mexiconga” (Ella Logan, The George White Girls, Ann Miller, 
The Kim Loo Sisters); “Curb Your Dog” (Willie Howard, The Three Stooges, Lois Andrew, Dorothy 
Koster, Kay Buckley, Barbara Lenton, Frances Neal); Billy Rayes (solo specialty act); “Tin Pan Alley” (Song 
Plugger: Raymond Middleton; Music Teacher: Ella Logan; Customer: Willie Howard; “My Old Kentucky 
Home”: Martha Burnett; “Old Man River”: Craig Mathues; The George White Girls, Company) 

Act Two: Entr’acte (Victor Arden and His Orchestra); “Good Night, My Beautiful” (Harry Stockwell, Martha 
Burnett; danced by The George White Girls and The Knight Sisters); “Get It Wholesale” (Sam Zucker: Eu- 
gene Howard; Willie Winn: Willie Howard), Ann Miller (solo specialty act); “Madame DuBarry” (Madame 
DuBarry: Collette Lyons; Maid: Betty Allen; Robert Taylor: Moe Howard; Tyrone Power: Larry Fine; Walt 
Disney: Curly Howard); “In Waikiki” (Ella Logan; danced by Christine Forsythe and The George White 
Girls), “Harvest Moon Winners” (Jitterbugs: Betty Allen and Lois Andrew; Minuet: Ben Blue, Collette Ly- 
ons, Harold Whalen); “There Must Be a Union” (Mrs. Murphy: Betty Allen; Mr. Murphy: Willie Howard; 
John L. Lewis: Eugene Howard; Policeman: Frederick B. Manatt); Ross Wyse Jr., and June Mann (specialty 
act); “Good Night, My Beautiful” (reprise) (“As Gypsy Rose Lee Would Present It”); The Three Stooges 
(specialty act); “The Song’s for Free” (Ella Logan, Company) 


The current George White’s Scandals brought an abrupt end to the twenty-year-old series that began in 
1919 and enjoyed fourteen editions. Despite a popular score that included “Are You Havin’ Any Fun?” and 
“Something I Dreamed Last Night” and headliners Willie and Eugene Howard, The Three Stooges, Ella Logan, 
Ann Miller, and Ben Blue, the final Scandals played on Broadway for little more than three months and then 
opted to tour. 

The show offered the de rigueur sketch about the World’s Fair (here, “Scandals Day at the Fair,” with 
Willie Howard as Sam Trylon and Eugene Howard as Max Perisphere); a handful of sketches that alluded 
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to current and upcoming shows (“Yokel Boy,” “Madame DuBarry”}; a look at Walter Winchell’s home life 
(“Columnist at Home”); and a riff on Jerome Weidman’s 1937 novel I Can Get It for You Wholesale (“Get It 
Wholesale”). 

Carmen Miranda had almost singlehandedly put South American ways on the musical map with her 
appearance in The Streets of Paris, and the current Scandals helped institutionalize Latin-flavored music 
on Broadway with “The Mexiconga.” Other fall shows offered “Soused American Way” (The Straw Hat Re- 
vue), “She Could Shake the Maracas” and “Spic and Spanish” (Too Many Girls), and “Katie Went to Haiti” 
(DuBarry Was a Lady). In fact, Latin-themed songs would pepper Broadway shows for well over a decade, 
and it’s a wonder Oklahoma! and Carousel didn’t work in a samba or two. (The 1890s Oxford University 
setting for Where’s Charley: included “Pernambuco,” a Brazilian fandango that took place “where the nuts 
come from”; the New York City-centric Guys and Dolls managed to send Sky Masterson and Sarah Brown to 
Havana for a musical weekend; and even Call Me Mister’s complaint about too much South American music 
was the Latin-flavored plea “South America, Take It Away.”} 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the evening was “good looking, fleet and dirty,” and sug- 
gested that even tired businessmen would “not be tired enough to take Mr. White’s obscenities without 
revolting.” Otherwise, the “swiftly paced” evening offered a “heat-treated” dance called “The Mexiconga,” 
Ann Miller could tap dance with “virtuosity,” Ella Logan could sing with “proper music-hall relish,” and 
comic Ben Blue was “light and funny.” But Willie Howard and The Three Stooges weren't given enough solid 
material, and except for the former’s “financial anguish” in “Get It Wholesale” and the latter’s pie-throwing 
skit, the comics were wasted. 

Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said the show’s humor was “essentially that of the gents’ powder 
room,” and he noted that one sequence went “down in my private records as being just about as objection- 
able in its feeble-minded way as anything I’ve seen for a long while.” This turned out to be a sketch (“Curb 
Your Dog”) in which four men in dog drag are on leashes held by four chorus girls, and the “action” involved 
a lamppost. In the long run, Gibbs advised that the current Scandals was “not the place to take a lady who 
has led an even moderately sheltered life.” 

An unsigned review in Time said the “hopped-up burlesque” had been “fumigated” during its Boston 
tryout and was a “swiftly paced professional amateur hour” that was “occasionally bright, often dirty, [and] 
sometimes painfully in need of a gong.” The critic said the evening’s “sorriest” sequence was “There Must 
Be a Union,” in which John L. Lewis pickets a “bedded couple who refuse to join a union.” 

George Jean Nathan in Newsweek decided the “60-40” revue was “a mixture of good and not so good,” 
and, because 60 percent of the evening was good entertainment, that percentage in “any show is a very fair 
amount” and thus this Scandals “will do.” Logan sang “effectively,” Miller provided “nifty hoofing,” Blue 
was a cut-up, and The Kim-Loo Sisters were “attractive,” but The Three Stooges could “go right back to Hol- 
lywood.” As for the score, “Are You Having Any Fun?” was “entertaining” and “Good Night, My Beautiful” 
was “sufficient to satisfy the most copious beer-crier,” but “Our First Kiss” was “yours for a nickel” and “In 
Wakiki” was “yours for half that price.” Nathan didn’t think much of the sketch “There Must Be a Union,” 
and “Theatre Quiz” (which employed stooges in the audience who must guess the names of various plays, 
guesses that were often on the “blue side”) went directly “to the foot of the class.” And while many of his 
colleagues were offended by the “vulgarity” of “Curb Your Dog,” Nathan said the sketch “rather amused this 
particular bum.” 

During the run, the songs “A Hat Like That” and “Three Smart Girls” and the dance sequence “Harvest 
Moon Winners” were cut, but the sketch “Smart Little Girls” was retained as was the “Minuet” sequence 
from “Harvest Moon Winners”; added were “Something I Dreamed Last Night” (for Ella Logan) and “Quar- 
tette from Rigoletto,” the old stand-by which Willie Howard and Eugene Howard had performed in earlier 
shows, such as the second (1933) edition of George White’s Music Hall Varieties and the 1935-1936 Scandals. 
Soon after the New York opening, Ray Middleton left the show. 

During the tryout, the sketch “The Sap” was dropped but reworked as “Yokel Boy” for Broadway. Also 
dropped were the song “I Must Love You,” the sketch “Aloan at Last” (that is, “A Loan at Last”), and “Good 
Night,” a specialty number for Ben Blue. The sketch “I Can Get It Wholesale” was retitled “Get It Wholesale” 
for Broadway and “The Mexiconga”/“The Mexiconga Special” sequence was retitled “The Mexiconga” for 
Broadway. And at some point during the tryout singer Carol Bruce left the production. 

The Broadway Musicals of 1939 (Bayview Records CD # RNBW-025) includes “Are You Havin’ Any Fun?” 
Cast member Ella Logan recorded four songs from the revue (“Are You Havin’ Any Fun?,” “Good Night, My 
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Beautiful,” “In Waikiki,” and “Something I Dreamed Last Night”), and these are generally available on either 
Logan or nostalgic music collections. An advertisement in one of the revue’s programs noted that “Our First 
Kiss” was also recorded (but apparently not by Logan). 


THE STRAW HAT REVUE 


“New Musica” 


Theatre: Ambassador Theatre 

Opening Date: September 29, 1939; Closing Date: December 2, 1939 

Performances: 75 

Sketches: Sylvia Fine, Max Liebman, Samuel Locke, and James Shelton 

Lyrics: Sylvia Fine and James Shelton 

Music: Sylvia Fine and James Shelton; special music by Glenn Bacon 

Direction: Max Liebman; Producer: The Straw Hat Company (“with a bow to Messrs. Shubert”; also, Harry 
Kaufman); Choreography: Jerome Andrews; Scenery: Edward Gilbert; Costumes: Crawford, Adams, Zoe 
de Salle, and others; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Edward A. Hunt 

Cast: Imogene Coca, Danny Kaye, James Shelton, Alfred Drake, Lee Brody, Robert Burton, Ruthanna Boris, 
Dorothy Bird, Meta Mata and Otto Hari, Albia Kavan, Jerome Andrews, Bronson Dudley, Nan Rae and 
Maude Davis, Lilli Sandan, Marjorie Moffett, Herbert Shepard, Gertrude Goldsmith, Harriette Henning, 
Nana Matisse, Vera Volkenau, Elinore Kimball, Leon Barte, Richard Reed, William Bales, Jerome Robbins, 
Pancho Scordi, Dolores Granafei 

The revue was presented in two acts. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


Act One: Overture (Orchestra); “Crashing Thru” (lyric and music by Sylvia Fine) (Company); “Danger, Au- 
thor at Work” (sketch by Max Liebman) (Playwright: Alfred Drake; He: Danny Kaye; She: Imogene Coca); 
“Dance of the Fakir” (Meta Mata and Otto Hari); “Child Star” (sketch by Sylvia Fine) (Dolly Dimple: 
Imogene Coca; Script Man: Robert Burton; Director: Alfred Drake; Cameraman: Herbert Shepard); “Four 
Young People” (lyric and music by James Shelton) (Alfred Drake, Dorothy Bird, Jerome Andrews, Albia 
Kavan); “Trampling on Life” (sketch by Max Liebman and James Shelton; music by Glenn Bacon) (Robert 
Burton, Imogene Coca, James Shelton); “Anatole of Paris” (lyric and music by Sylvia Fine) (Danny Kaye, 
Models); “Scarecrow” (Lilli Sandan); “Wolf of Wall Street” (sketch by Samuel Locke) (Minister: James 
Shelton; Bride: Gertrude Goldsmith; Father: Robert Burton; Jo Jo: Danny Kaye; Right-Hand Man: Alfred 
Drake; Left-Hand Man: Herbert Shepard; Bridesmaids: Harriette Henning and Nana Matisse; Secretary: 
Vera Volkenau); “Piano and Life” (music by Glenn Bacon) (Ballet Dancers: Ruthanna Boris, Albia Kavan, 
Vera Volkenau, Harriette Henning, Leon Barte, Richard Reed; Modern Dancers: Dorothy Bird, William 
Bales, Jerome Robbins); “The Swingaroo Trio” (Imogene Coca, Robert Burton, Danny Kaye), “The Acro- 
bats” (Meta Mata and Otto Hari}; “The Great Chandelier” (book by Max Liebman, lyrics and music by 
Sylvia Fine) (Vanderveeer: Robert Burton; Secretary: Herbert Shepard; Bruce Benson: James Shelton; Ma- 
rio: Danny Kaye; Mary Sue Ann: Imogene Coca; Trixie: Lee Brody; Boys and Girls} 

Act Two: “The Water Sprite” (The Sprite: Imogene Coca; The Poet: Leon Barte; Sea Nymphs: Albia Kavan, 
Vera Volkenau, Harriette Henning, Ruthanna Boris); “Three Little Hicks” (Danny Kaye, James Shelton, 
Robert Burton); “Crazy Cactus” (Ruthanna Boris, Bronson Dudley); “Two Cups of Coffee”(sketch by Max 
Liebman) (Pinker: Robert Burton; Lapidus: Herbert Shepard; Waiter: Danny Kaye}; “Our Town” (sketch, lyr- 
ics, and music by James Shelton) (Singer and Commentator: James Shelton; Elinore Kimball: Albia Kavan; 
Bank Clerk: Richard Reed; Miss Wheeler: Gertrude Goldsmith; Fowler Kids: Ruthanna Boris and Jerome 
Robbins; Joe Lack: William Bales; Ann Thompson: Harriette Henning; Judge Reed: Robert Burton; Tom 
Stafford: Pancho Scordi; Mary Turner: Dolores Granafei; My Girl: Dorothy Bird); “The Debutante” (Mar- 
jorie Moffett); “An Evening at Carnegie Hall” (Music-Lovers: Lee Brody and Alfred Drake; Nicolai: Danny 
Kaye); “Table for Two” (sketch by Max Liebman) (He: Robert Burton; She: Imogene Coca; Waiter: Herbert 
Shepard); “The Roving Reporter” (The Reporter: Nan Rae; Mrs. Stanislous Waterfall: Maude Davis); “Soused 
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American Way” (lyric and music by Sylvia Fine) (Singer: Alfred Drake; Three Hicks: Robert Burton, Danny 
Kaye, James Shelton; Saramba: Imogene Coca; Dancers: Pancho Scordi, Dolores Granafel, Company); Finale 
(Company) 


The Straw Hat Revue was culled from sketches, songs, and dances first presented at the adult summer 
resort Camp Tamiment (located in Bushkill, Pennsylvania) for ten consecutive Saturday night performances 
during the summer of 1939. The Broadway production was directed by Max Liebman, who also helmed the 
camp’s annual summer shows. Jack Gould in the New York Times reported that each Saturday night’s pro- 
gram consisted of new material, and when producer Harry Kaufman of the “Shubertian ménage” saw the 
show’s first act on September 9, he and the revue’s creators hammered out a Broadway contract during the 
intermission. Broadway rehearsals then began on September 11, the opening was on September 29, and the 
entire revue cost $8,000 to mount. For Broadway, the cast was expanded and the décor and costumes were 
more elaborate. 

Camp Tamiment was not unlike the fictional Camp Karefree, the locale of Harold Rome’s 1952 musi- 
cal Wish You Were Here. And the most famous musical to emerge from Camp Tamiment was Mary Rodg- 
ers’s Once Upon a Mattress, which was produced there in a short version and later expanded for successful 
Off-Broadway and Broadway runs in 1959, where it played for a total of 460 performances in five New York 
theatres. 

The cast of The Straw Hat Revue included perennial revue-maiden Imogene Coca, who appeared in 
thirteen Broadway musicals during her lengthy career, eleven of which were revues; only her first (When 
You Smile, 1925) and last (On the Twentieth Century, 1978) shows were book musicals. The company also 
included Danny Kaye (in his Broadway debut), Alfred Drake, and dancer Jerome Robbins. The revue spoofed 
various styles of dance (such as Meta Mata and Otto Hari’s “Dance of the Fakir” and the ballet travesty “The 
Water Sprite,” in which Coca was star sprite]; Mata and Hari also kidded those acrobat acts that popped up 
in so many Broadway revues; close-harmony swing trios were dissected (“The Swingaroo Trio”); precocious 
little girl movie stars were parodied (for the sketch “Child Star,” Coca was little miss Dolly Dimple); and the 
operetta travesty “The Chandelier” included every operetta cliché in the book. There was also the requisite 
Noel Coward spoof (here, “Danger, Author at Work” with Drake as the playwright); a look at “Our Town,” 
the recent popular play by Thornton Wilder; and “Soused American Way,” a takeoff on The Streets of Paris 
in which Coca demolished the whole idea of the phenomenon known as Carmen Miranda. One sketch (“Two 
Cups of Coffee”) looked at the perils of ordering a cup of coffee in a restaurant; another examined a hotshot 
Wall Streeter about to be married (“Wolf of Wall Street”); and Kaye’s “Anatole of Paris” depicted a Parisian 
hat designer who despises women. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times liked the “cheerful lark,” and said most of the numbers were 
“either impish or gay without sociological meaning” and were “uncommonly well-played.” Wolcott Gibbs 
in the New Yorker found the evening a “very pleasant surprise,” and he praised Coca’s “superlative” take on 
Carmen Miranda, thought “The Chandelier” was “as funny as anything that’s come along in some time,” 
and noted that Kaye seemed to be “the official discovery of the year so far.” And although an unsigned notice 
in Time found the show “genial and imaginative” and “bright as a button” with “neat touches,” and liked 
the “impudent” Coca, the critic suggested that overall the evening needed “tuning up—new city clothes, a 
manicure, a hairdo.” 

During the run, the Wiere Brothers (Herbert, Harry, and Sylvester) joined the revue with their specialty 
“Three of a Kind,” which the program described as “amiable antics with fiddles and bowlers.” Comic Cully 
Richards also joined the revue during the run with “Camping Out,” a pantomime he performed with two 
stooges. Note that the revue included Samuel Locke’s sketch “Wolf of Wall Street,” which Atkinson said 
“was also amusing the first time it was done in this absent-minded town” (Atkinson may have been referring 
to the sketch “The Wolf of Wall Street” from New Faces of 1936, which was attributed to Edwin Gilbert). 

Later in the season, Coca reprised her Carmen Miranda spoof when she joined Folies Bergére during its 
post-Broadway tour (under its new title A Night at the Folies Bergére). One of Coca’s specialties was her de- 
molition of serious dancing; for The Straw Hat Revue she was the demented water sprite, and in other shows 
she carried on this tradition, such as the ballet spoof “Morning After of a Faun” from All in Fun (1940) and 
“Dance Divertissement” from Concert Varieties (1945). 

Danny Kaye recorded “Anatole of Paris” (by Sylvia Fine, who married Kaye in 1940 and wrote much of 
his specialty material over the years), and cast member James Shelton, who also wrote some of the lyrics and 
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music, recorded two of his songs from the revue (“Our Town” and “Four Young People”). Kaye also performed 
“Anatole of Paris” in the 1947 film The Secret Life of Walter Mitty. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


“A New Comepy” 


Theatre: Music Box Theatre 

Opening Date: October 16, 1939; Closing Date: July 12, 1941 

Performances: 739 

Play: Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman 

Song: “What Am I to Do?” with lyric and music by Cole Porter and sung by John Hoysradt. 

Direction: George S. Kaufman; Producer: Sam H. Harris; Scenery: Donald Oenslager; Costumes: Omar Kiam, 
Dorothy Couteaur, A. H. Falkenstein, Nat Lewis, and Eaves Costume Co., Inc.; Lighting: Duwico 

Cast: Virginia Hammond (Mrs. Ernest W. Stanley), Mary Wickes (Miss Preen), Gordon Merrick (Richard 
Stanley), Barbara Wooddell (June Stanley), George Probert (John), Mrs. Priestley Morrison (Sarah), Barbara 
Adams (Mrs. Dexter), Edmonia Nolley (Mrs. McCutcheon}, George Lessey (Mr. Stanley), Edith Atwater 
(Maggie Cutler], Dudley Clements (Doctor Bradley), Monty Woolley (Sheridan Whiteside), Ruth Vivian 
(Harriet Stanley), Theodore Newton (Bert Jefferson}, Le Roy Operti (Professor Metz), Carl Johnson (Mr. 
Baker), Harold Woolf (Expressman), Carol Goodner (Lorraine Sheldon), Michael Harvey (Sandy), John 
Hoysradt (Beverly Carlton), Edward Fisher (Wescott), Rodney Stewart and Carl Johnson (Radio Techni- 
cians), David Burns (Banjo), Curtis Karpe and Phil Sheridan (Deputies), William Postance (Plainclothes 
Man); Luncheon Guests: Phil Sheridan, Charles Washington, and William Postance; Six Young Boys: 
Daniel Leone, Jack Whitman, Daniel Landon, Donald Landon, DeWitt Purdue, and Robert Rea 

The comedy was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during December 1938 in Mesalia, Ohio. 


Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman’s rip-roaring comedy The Man Who Came to Dinner was one of the 
biggest hits of the era with a run of almost two years on Broadway. And it’s never really been away, with 
Broadway revivals, film, radio, and television versions, and a musical comedy adaptation. 

The play’s central figure is Sheridan Whiteside (Monty Woolley), an egotistical Manhattan lecturer, 
writer, and radio star whose character was inspired by Alexander Woollcott, the theatre critic and host of the 
radio show The Town Crier. Whiteside sincerely believes that the world revolves around him, and it’s only 
fair and just that everyone on the planet indulge his every whim. During a lecture tour in the wilds of a place 
called Ohio, he falls and fractures a hip while visiting the Stanleys, a hapless couple who’ve made the fatal 
mistake of inviting him to dinner. Confined to a wheelchair and forbidden by his doctor to leave the Stanleys’ 
house, Whiteside immediately takes over and makes sure the family members know that they are intruders 
who remain in their home only through his sufferance. 

When Whiteside’s secretary Maggie (Edith Atwater) falls in love with local newspaperman and aspiring 
playwright Bert Jefferson (Theodore Newton), Whiteside’s afraid he’ll lose a valuable employee and thus per- 
suades glamorous actress Lorraine Sheldon (loosely based on Gertrude Lawrence, and played by Carol Good- 
ner) to come to Ohio and seduce Bert. Meanwhile, Whiteside’s friends pop in and out, including the Harpo 
Marx-like Banjo (David Burns, who according to Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times managed to do 
“something amusing” with his role “in spite of Harpo’s presence” in the opening night audience). 

Another of Whiteside’s visitors is the effete British playwright, lyricist, composer, director, and performer 
Beverly Carlton (John Hoysradt}, a caricature of Noel Coward who sings his latest song “What Am I to Do?,” 
a parody written especially for the play by Cole Porter and in the style of a typically blasé Coward number 
that asks in part what one is to do or not to do when the “cosmic Ritz” is “shattered and scattered to bits.” 
(Carlton has written the song for his latest revue and wants to preview the “magnificent number” so that 
everyone will know “how brilliant” the show will be.) At the end of the play, Whiteside is about to leave 
the Stanleys forever, and it seems that calm will finally return to the frazzled household. But Whiteside falls 
and fractures his other hip, and now the Stanleys must steel themselves for another round of pandemonium. 

Atkinson praised the “funniest comedy” of the season, a “fantastic piece of nonsense with enough plot to 
serve and a succession of witty rejoinders to keep it hilarious.” Kaufman’s direction allowed the comedy to go 
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“rollicking across the stage in the wake of some excellent actors,” and Woolley played his part “in the grand 
manner with dignity and knavery.” Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said that Kaufman and Hart “with the 
brilliant assistance” of Woolley had created a comedy of “considerable wit and ingenuity,” but he wondered 
just how effective the piece would be for those who weren’t familiar with Woollcott and who came “from 
west of the Hudson.” An unsigned review in Time said “the play’s wit is as gleamingly cutthroat as its antics 
are gorgeously custard-pie,” and the song parody “What Am I to Do?” was “a howling burlesque.” Richard 
Watts in the New York Herald Tribune praised the “brilliant parody of a Noel Coward song,” John Mason 
Brown in the New York Post found the song “as uproarious as it is devastating,” and Sidney B. Whipple in the 
New York World-Telegram said Hoysradt delivered “a devastating lampoon” of Coward. Incidentally, Time 
reported that it asked Woollcott for his opinion of the play, to which he responded, “I only review plays for 
money.” 

When The Man Who Came to Dinner toured, Clifton Webb was Whiteside, and then later Woollcott 
played the role. Note that in 1944 Webb appeared in the classic film noir mystery Laura, and reportedly his 
character of writer and radio commentator Waldo Lydecker was loosely inspired by Woollcott. 

The script was published in hardback by Random House in 1939, and was later included in the hardback 
collection Six Plays by Kaufman and Hart, which was published in 1942 by Random House in its Modern 
Library series. 

The play has been revived twice on Broadway, first with Ellis Rabb at the Circle in the Square on June 
26, 1980, for eighty-five performances, and then with Nathan Lane at the American Airlines Theatre on July 
27, 2000, also for an eighty-five performance run. The 2000 production was shown on public television, and 
was later released on DVD by Image Entertainment (# ID3766WNDVD). The London premiere opened at the 
Savoy Theatre in 1941, and starred Robert Morley as Whiteside. 

For the faithful and very funny 1942 film version released by Warner Brothers, Woolley reprised his role of 
Whiteside (originally Cary Grant had been cast, but Grant prevailed upon the studio to sign Woolley) and Mary 
Wickes reprised her priceless put-upon nurse Miss Preen. The DVD was released by Warner Brothers (# 67306). 

There were three U.S. radio versions of the play, in 1942 (with Woolley), 1947 (Charles Boyer), and 1950 
(Webb), and BBC Radio presented the play in 2000 (Simon Callow). There have also been two U.S. television 
adaptations. The first starred Woolley on the CBS series The Best of Broadway on October 13, 1954, and the 
second was telecast on NBC’s Hallmark Hall of Fame on November 29, 1972, with Orson Welles. There 
have also been two BBC television adaptations, on March 23, 1947 (Robert Berkeley) and on May 7, 1960 (Leo 
McKern). 

A Broadway musical version titled Sherry! (“The Intoxicating Musical Comedy”) opened on March 28, 
1967, at the Alvin Theatre for seventy-two performances. The book and lyrics were by James Lipton, the mu- 
sic by Laurence Rosenthal, and Whiteside was played by Clive Revill (who succeeded George Sanders during 
the tryout). The title song was recorded by Marilyn Maye and it enjoyed some popularity, but RCA Victor 
Records declined to record the cast album due to the show’s brief run. Happily, a lavish two-CD studio cast 
recording of the score was released by Broadway Angel/EMI Records in 2004, and Nathan Lane sang the role 
of Whiteside. 

“What Am I to Do?” is in the collection Cole Porter Revisited Volume III (Painted Smiles Records CD # 
PSCD-105), and the lyric is included in the hardback collection The Complete Lyrics of Cole Porter. 


TOO MANY GIRLS 


“A New MusicaL Comepy” / “THE QUEEN OF ALL MusicAL COMEDIES” 


Theatre: Imperial Theatre (during the run, the musical transferred to the Broadway Theatre) 

Opening Date: October 18, 1939; Closing Date: May 18, 1940 

Performances: 249 

Book: George Marion Jr. 

Lyrics: Lorenz Hart 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

Direction: George Abbott; Producer: George Abbott; Choreography: Robert Alton (Charles Millang, Assistant 
to Robert Alton; Janet Wolfe, Assistant on Cuban Dancing); Scenery and Lighting: Jo Mielziner; Cos- 
tumes: Raoul Pene du Bois; Musical Direction: Harry Levant 
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Cast: Ivy Scott (Mrs. Tewksbury), Desi Arnaz (Manuelito), Richard Kollmar (Clint Kelley), Mildred Law (First 
Co-ed, Sue}, Leonor Sola (Second Co-ed}, La Verne Lupton (Third Co-ed), Diane Sinclair (Fourth Co-ed), Key 
Taylor (Fifth Co-ed), Vera Fern (Sixth Co-ed), Eddie Bracken (Jojo Jordan), Hal LeRoy (Al Terwilliger), Clyde 
Fillmore (Harvey Casey), Hans Robert (Mr. Lister), Marcy Wescott (Consuelo “Connie” Casey}, Byron Shores 
(Sheriff Andaluz), Mary Jane Walsh (Eileen Eilers), Leila Ernst (Tallulah Lou), Van Johnson (Student), Libby 
Bennett (Co-ed), Diosa Costello (Pepe, aka Peppy), James MacColl (Beverly Waverly], Willis Duncan (Deputy 
Sheriff), Edison Rice (Cowboy), Harry Jackson (Hawkee); Co-eds: Marjorie Baglin, Libby Bennett, Betty Boyce, 
Sondra Barrett, Florine Callahan, Renee Cettel, Marge Ellis, Betty De Elmo, Louise De Forrest, Lita Lede, 
Jeanette Lavis, Amarilla Morris, Charlene Harkins, Mildred Patterson, Dorothy Poplar, Mildred Solly, Olga 
Suarez, Anna Mae Tesslo, Davenie Watson, Claire Wolf; Dancers: Alice Craig, Vera Fern, Mildred Law, La 
Verne Lupton, Leonor Sola, Diane Sinclair, Key Taylor; Dancing Co-eds: Alice Craig, Vera Fern, Leonor Sola, 
Diane Sinclair, Key Taylor; Student Quartette: Robert Arnold, William Mende, Romolo de Spritito, James 
Wilkinson; Students: John Benton, Bob Howard, Randolph Hughes, Herb Lurie, Vernon Hammer, Clarence 
Yaeger, Van Johnson, Harold Young, Russ Milton, Jack Riley, Harry Pedersen, Bob Shaw 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time near Skowhegan, Maine, and in and around Pottawatomie 
College in Stop Gap, New Mexico. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Heroes in the Fall” (James Wilkinson, Squad); “Tempt Me Not” (Desi Arnaz, Richard Kollmar, Co- 
eds; danced by Hal LeRoy and Mildred Law); “My Prince” (Marcy Wescott}; “Pottawatomie” (Clyde Fill- 
more, Hans Robert); “Pottawatomie” (reprise) (Ensemble, Male Quartette);“’Cause We Got Cake” (Mary 
Jane Walsh; danced by Specialty Girls, Co-eds, Students); “Love Never Went to College” (Marcy Wescott, 
Richard Kollmar), “Spic and Spanish” (aka “All Dressed Up Spic and Spanish”) (Diosa Costello, Company; 
danced by Specialty Girls and Ensemble); “I Like to Recognize the Tune” (Eddie Bracken, Marcy Wescott, 
Mary Jane Walsh, Richard Kollmar, Hal LeRoy); “Look Out” (Mary Jane Walsh, Company; danced by 
Diosa Costello, Desi Arnaz, Company) 

Act Two: “The Sweethearts of the Team” (Mary Jane Walsh, Co-eds); “She Could Shake the Maracas” (Diosa 
Costello, Desi Arnaz); “I Didn’t Know What Time It Was” (Marcy Wescott, Richard Kollmar); “I Didn’t 
Know What Time It Was” (comic reprise) (Eddie Bracken); “Spic and Spanish” (reprise) (Diosa Costello, 
Marcy Wescott, Mary Jane Walsh, Hal LeRoy, Richard Kollmar, Leila Ernst; danced by Dancing Co-eds 
and Students); “Too Many Girls” (Desi Arnaz; danced by Specialty Girls and Co-eds); “Give It Back to the 
Indians” (Mary Jane Walsh; danced by Hal LeRoy, Students) 


Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s latest bit of merriment was Too Many Girls, an old-fashioned musi- 
cal comedy with a book by George Marion Jr., and direction by George Abbott. The familiar story was pep- 
pered with comic business, colorful characters, a lively score, and engaging principals, and the college setting 
brought to mind the 1927 hit Good News and the plot was somewhat reminiscent of Girl Crazy. In this case, 
a rambunctious young woman (Consuelo, played by Marcy Westcott} informs her rich father that she’s going 
to settle down and enroll at Pottawatomie College, a backwater located in New Mexico. Why, the school is 
so backward its football games are played on Fridays (and one of its rival teams is the Texas Gentiles), but 
Consuelo refuses to consider a more famous college (the one that “won't give its right name” and is otherwise 
known as Smith). 

It turns out Consuelo’s real reason for choosing Potawatomie is because it’s conveniently located near the 
home of playwright Beverly Waverly (James MacColl), with whom she’s secretly having an affair. And she’s 
unaware that because of her willfulness and her penchant for getting into trouble, her father has hired four 
college boys (Richard Kollmar, Desi Arnaz, Eddie Bracken, and Hal LeRoy) to be her bodyguards. Naturally, 
she falls in love with one of them (Clint Kelly, played by Kollmar), and although she’s no longer interested in 
Beverly, she rejects Clint when she discovers he’s a paid bodyguard. But the rejection is only temporary, and 
by the final curtain, all is well in the romance department. 

Incidentally, Pottawatomie has an unusual tradition: the co-eds wear special yellow beanies, a sign that 
they’re virgins. When one of them no longer wears a beanie she’s known as a “has-beanie.” 
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Rodgers and Hart’s delightful score included the evergreen ballad “I Didn’t Know What Time It Was” and 
numerous rhythmic concoctions on the order of “’Cause We Got Cake,” “She Could Shake the Maracas,” 
“Spic and Spanish,” and the title song. And to be sure we know the show centers around college life and foot- 
ball, there was the college anthem “Pottawatomie,” the ballad “Love Never Went to College,” the cheerlead- 
ers’ celebration “Look Out,” the football players’ frustration that they’re “Heroes in the Fall” (but “bums” 
the rest of the year}, and the complaint by “The Sweethearts of the Team” is that the boys always seem to be 
in training (they make “touchdowns” but otherwise “never touch”). And there were two showstoppers that 
dealt with topical matters: “I Like to Recognize the Tune” was a lament that contemporary bands murder the 
melody of a song in favor of extraneous noises and swing flourishes (someone named Krupa “plays the drums 
like thunder”), and “Give It Back to the Indians” suggested this is exactly what should happen to a Manhattan 
that’s lost its charm and has turned into a tacky, crowded, and overly expensive metropolis (“we've tried to 
run the city but the city ran away”). (Perhaps the latter wasn’t so topical after all, and instead was prescient 
in its observation of the once and future Gotham.) 

The musical received enthusiastic reviews and ran on Broadway for seven months; it later played in 
Chicago for two months; and just six months after the Broadway closing the film version was in the movie 
theatres (see below). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times praised the “good knockabout score” and the “college rag” of 
a story,” and said the show’s “breezy impudence” offered “jaunty” dances (mostly choreographed by Robert 
Alton). Jo Mielziner worshipped “the sun in his settings,” and Raoul Pene du Bois poured “Mexican colors” 
into the costumes. Here was a “humorous, fresh and exhilarating” musical, but perhaps some of the humor 
was “too anatomical for quick enjoyment.” However, he praised “Pottawatomie,” “She Could Shake the Ma- 
racas,” “Spic and Spanish,” and especially “Give It Back to the Indians” and “I Like to Recognize the Tune.” 
In fact, for these two songs Hart’s lyrics were “so brilliant” they kept you from hearing the music. But “My 
Prince” was “a little esoteric,” was “hard to sing,” and “was hardly worth it.” 

Burns Mantle in the New York Daily News said the score was among Rodgers and Hart’s “best.” Richard 
Lockridge in the New York Sun liked the “youthful and exuberant” show that wore “its musical comedy 
sentiment with a gay and jaunty air,” and he praised Marion’s book and Abbott’s direction for ensuring that 
the evening was never “sluggish or plot-heavy.” John Mason Brown in the New York Post said Abbott had 
directed with “unerring skill,” Rodgers had composed some of his “most enchanting music,” and Hart had 
provided “felicitous and audacious lyrics.” George Jean Nathan in Newsweek singled out the score and the 
“decorative canary” Marcy Wescott, but he felt the book wouldn’t sell even if it cost a nickel. 

Richard Watts Jr. in the New York Herald Tribune hailed the “first-rate” evening with its “delightful” 
score, and he especially liked the “splendid” and “romantic” ballad “I Didn’t Know What Time It Was.” An 
unsigned review in Time said the musical was “in no one respect outstanding” but was nonetheless “one of 
those right-as-rain shows that don’t stall at the start, break down in the middle, or run out of gas before the 
end.” And Wolcott Gibbs in the New Yorker said Rodgers and Hart had written one of their “pleasantest” 
scores, and “I Like to Recognize the Tune” and “Give It Back to the Indians” were “so exceptional both in 
music and lyrics” that they deserved “special attention” (but he warned that if someone ever wrote a song 
about New York without referencing Lucius Beebe and Elsa Maxwell, then we’d know “the millennium is 
at hand”). 

During the tryout, “The Hunted Stag” was dropped; and when Richard Kollmar left the Broadway produc- 
tion in April 1940, he was succeeded by chorus boy Van Johnson. 

The script (including lyrics) was published in paperback by Dramatists Play Service in 1940, and The 
Complete Lyrics of Lorenz Hart includes all the lyrics, including the deleted “The Hunted Stag” and the later 
“You're Nearer,” which was added for the tour and film adaptation. 

The RKO film version was directed by Abbott, who recruited a few performers from the Broadway com- 
pany, including Desi Arnaz, Eddie Bracken, Hal LeRoy, Ivy Scott, and chorus members Van Johnson and Libby 
Bennett. Others in the cast were Richard Carlson (Clint), Ann Miller (Pepe), and Frances Langford (Eileen). Lu- 
cille Ball played Consuelo (with her singing voice dubbed by Trudy Erwin), and, yes, this is the movie where 
Lucy met Ricky, or otherwise where Ball met Arnaz. The movie marked the first of a number of Broadway 
adaptations that starred Ball, and Too Many Girls was followed by MGM’s versions of DuBarry Was a Lady, 
Best Foot Forward, and Meet the People (and we won’t even mention that much, much later Ball played the 
title role in the film version of Mame). 
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The movie was surprisingly faithful to the stage version, and seven songs were retained: “Heroes in the 
Fall,” “Pottawatomie,” “’Cause We Got Cake,” “Spic and Spanish,” “Love Never Went to College,” “Look 
Out,” and “I Didn’t Know What Time It Was.” “You’re Nearer” had been added for the Chicago tour and was 
included in the film for Ball (and dubbed by Erwin). 

A few film critics expressed disappointment with the movie. Archer Winsten in the New York Post 
said Abbott didn’t “think in terms of the screen, and the film abundantly shows it”; Bosley Crowther 
in the Times complained of the “queer inclination to film the ensemble numbers—whirling dances and 
choral groups—in semi-darkness” and “Stygian gloom”; and Cecilia Ager in PM said the direction lacked 
“cinematic imagination and understanding.” But the critics missed the point, and Abbott knew exactly 
what he was doing because the film is deliberately stylized in its look with occasional bizarre camera 
angles, expressionistic shadows, and slightly artificial décor, all of which work well within context. (In 
his Classic Movie Guide, Leonard Maltin notes that the “stagy presentation of musical numbers seems to 
work fine here.”) The film was released by Warner Brothers in the three-DVD boxed set The Lucy & Desi 
Movie Collection. 

Although “I Like to Recognize the Tune” wasn’t retained for the movie, it cropped up in the film version 
of Meet the People, which was for all purposes an in-name-only adaptation of the 1940 stage revue (the film 
was released on DVD by the Warner Brothers Archive Collection). For the film, the song is performed by June 
Allyson, Virginia O’Brien, Ziggie Talent, Vaughn Monroe and His Orchestra, The King Sisters, and others, and 
the slightly revised lyric manages to name most of the era’s Broadway composers (including Kern, Rodgers, 
Porter, and Arlen). 

The musical was revived on June 23, 1941, by the St. Louis Municipal Opera. “My Prince” and “The 
Sweethearts of the Team” were deleted, and “You’re Nearer” and “Romantic Guy, I” were added (the latter 
for Al, played by Jack Donohue). “Romantic Guy, I” isn’t included in The Complete Lyrics of Lorenz Hart, 
and the editors note that because no copy of the song survives it isn’t known if the number was written by 
Rodgers and Hart. 

Six songs from the score were recorded by original cast members, and all are included in the CD collec- 
tion The Ultimate Rodgers and Hart Volume Three (Pearl/Pavilion Records # GEM-0118): four by Mary Jane 
Walsh (“I Didn’t Know What Time It Was,” “Give It Back to the Indians,” “Love Never Went to College,” and 
“I Like to Recognize the Tune”) and two by Diosa Costello (“Spic and Spanish” and “She Could Shake the 
Maracas”); the second volume in the series (CD # GEM-0114) includes “You’re Nearer” (recorded by Frances 
Langford, who appeared in the film version). 

In 1977, Ben Bagley produced a welcome studio cast album of Too Many Girls (Painted Smiles Records 
LP # PS-1368 and CD # PSCD-104), which included the entire score. Among the singers are Estelle Parsons 
(Consuelo), Anthony Perkins (Clint), Johnny Desmond (Manuelito), and Nancy Andrews (Pepe). 

Librettist George Marion Jr. specialized in lighthearted stories, and among his books for Broadway musi- 
cals (which he sometimes wrote in collaboration with others, and for which he often wrote the lyrics) are Beat 
the Band (1942, with music by Johnny Green, the mistaken-identity story dealt with an heiress and a big-band 
leader); Early to Bed (1943, with a score by Fats Waller, the plot looked at a group of college-boy athletes who 
are inadvertently booked into a hotel that is actually a bordello, a mistake that apparently doesn’t upset the 
boys too much}; Allah Be Praised! (1944, set in Teheran, the scattershot plot dealt with a group of U.S. sena- 
tors on a fact-finding mission and with a Dartmouth grad who becomes an emir with a harem of American 
girls); and Marion’s final Broadway show was another college-and-football musical, Toplitzky of Notre Dame 
(1946, set to music by Sammy Fain, the show centered on a Jewish tavern owner whose establishment is lo- 
cated across the street from Saint Patrick’s Cathedral and who prays at his synagogue that the Fighting Irish 
will win against Army, and because heavenly angels also happen to support Notre Dame they send down one 
of their own, an angel named Angelo who will win the Big Game against Army, which is played at Yankee 
Stadium}. Marion’s only “serious” musical was the operetta Marinka (1945), which sugar-coated the mysteri- 
ous Mayerling affair. 

Too Many Girls was Marion’s third college musical within ten years. He cowrote the screenplay for Para- 
mount’s 1929 Sweetie (New York chorine inherits a boys’ college in North Carolina and teaches everyone 
how to do the latest dance craze “The Prep Step”), and in 1934 he wrote the scenario for Paramount’s College 
Rhythm (in order to boost sales, a department store sponsors its very own football team for customers to cheer 
on, and the star cheerleader was no less than the irrepressible Lyda Roberti, who in the title number suggests 
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that everybody dance “a little rumba,” which, with her “Broadway’s preferred Polish blonde” accent, sounds 
like “a little rompom”). 


GHOST TOWN 


“AN AMERICAN FOLK BALLET” 


Theatre: Metropolitan Opera House 

Opening Date: November 12, 1939; Closing Date: November 19, 1939 

Performances: 5 

Libretto: Marc Platoff (aka Marc Platt) 

Music: Richard Rodgers 

Choreography: Marc Platoff; Producer: Produced by the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and presented by S. 
Hurok; Scenery and Costumes: Raoul Pene du Bois; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Richard 
Rodgers (Rodgers conducted the world-premiere performance on November 12, 1939.) 

Cast: (Note: In some cases, the first names of the dancers are unknown.) Mia Slavenska (Eilley Orrum], Fred- 
eric Franklin (Ralston), Roland Guerard (Orson Hyde), Rosella Hightower, Katia Geleznova, Virginia Ros- 
son, Mugi Novikova, and Nesta Williams (Orson Hyde’s Five Wives], Nina Theilade (Jenny Lind), Casimir 
Kokitch (“Bonanza King” Comstock}, Charles Dickson (Boy Hiker), Milada Mladova (Girl Hiker), Simon 
Semenoff (Old Prospector), Paul Godkin (Assay Officer), Robert Steele (“Benecia Boy” Heenan), James 
Starbuck (Algernon Swinburne), Marina Franca (“The Mencken”), Tatiana Chanice (A Housewife), Na- 
thalie Kelepovska and Jeannette Lauret (Lady Shoppers), Charles Dickson and Thomas Armour (Bonanza 
Kings), Michael Katcharoff (Stagecoach Driver), Ian Gibson and Alexander Gaudovitch (Town Boys], 
Messrs. James Starbuck, Milton, Irwin, Volkoff, and Bochino (Bright Star Miners), Paul Godkin, Nicho- 
las Beresoff, and Michael Katcharoff (Firemen), Mlles. Lacca and Pourmel (Town Girls), Messrs. Gibson, 
Gaudovitch, Belsky, Charles Dickson, and Thomas Armour (Comstock Miners), Messrs. Gibson, Gaudo- 
vitch, and Belsky (The Vigilantes], Mlles. Roudenko, Grantseva, Vallon, Korjinska, and Flotat (Dance Hall 
Girls), Nicholas Beresoff (Clothing Store Keeper) 

The ballet was presented in one act. 

The action takes place during the present time in a Western ghost town and also occurs decades earlier when 
it was a thriving gold-mining town. 


Richard Rodgers’s ballet Ghost Town was choreographed by Marc Platoff and received its world premiere 
by the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo during the company’s fall 1939 engagement at the Metropolitan Opera 
House (where it shared the bill with two other ballets). The ballet played for five performances, and when the 
company returned to the Metropolitan later in the season the work was given for one more performance (on 
March 29, 1940). 

Everyone agrees that Rodgers composed the music and Platoff created the choreography, but there’s some 
confusion as to who wrote the ballet’s libretto. The Rodgers and Hammerstein Fact Book credits Platoff, 
Robert A. Simon in the New Yorker credits Rodgers, and John Martin in the New York Times notes that 
while Platoff was credited “everywhere” for the libretto, the opening night program “attributed” the libretto 
to Rodgers. 

The story begins when two young hikers (Charles Dickson and Milada Mladova) in the Sierras come 
across a ghost town with just one inhabitant, an old prospector (Simon Semenoff) who talks about the town’s 
prosperous days. As he tells the story, the town materializes in all its glory, and we see gold prospectors, a 
Mormon with his five wives, stagecoach drivers, vigilantes, the local fire brigade, dance hall girls, famous 
visitors (including Jenny Lind and Algernon Swinburne}, and colorful locals, such as the dashing Ralston 
(Frederic Franklin), the story’s hero. Ralston and Eilley Orrum (Mia Slavenska), the town’s heiress, fall in 
love, but when Comstock (Casimir Kokitch) wrongfully accuses Ralston of jumping a claim, the young man 
is tried in a kangaroo court and is only saved from lynching when Eilley reveals she has the papers that prove 
Ralston bought the mine from Comstock. But soon the mines run dry, the inhabitants (including Eilley, who 
leaves with Comstock) move on in search of golder pastures, and the town literally becomes the ghost of its 
former self. At the ballet’s end, the two hikers come to realize that the old prospector is actually the Ralston 
of decades ago. 
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John Martin in the New York Times said Ghost Town was “not so much a ballet as a musical comedy 
without singing,” and while Rodgers’s score “might be tops a little farther uptown,” it was otherwise a “style- 
less anachronism.” Platoff’s choreography brought “gayety” to the evening and was “fresh” with a “sentimen- 
tality” that was “engagingly innocent of the Broadway brand.” But his choreography was “hampered” by “too 
much plot and atmosphere.” Martin noted that du Bois’s costumes were “ravishing,” and if his “set pieces” 
for the village square were “commonplace,” the backdrop itself was a “gem.” 

Simon said the libretto’s “layout” provided a “useful basis” for a ballet, and Rodgers’s score was “as usual, 
attractive.” But he suggested that overall the work required “fuller development.” Walter Terry in the New 
York Herald Tribune said the score showed Rodgers at his “melodic and rhythmic best” with “at least two 
hit tunes just waiting for someone to write the words”; Pitts Sanborn in the New York World-Telegram noted 
the score was “in the Broadway manner” and was “sometimes both appropriate and amusing” and sometimes 
“dull”; and Irving Kolodin in the New York Sun decided the score was composed of “fragments,” some of 
which were “promising” and some “less so,” and the result could “hardly be called a ballet score, even by 
Mr. Rodgers’s own standards.” 

Platoff later changed his name to Marc Platt, and in 1943 appeared in the original Broadway production of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein’s Oklahoma! where he played the role of Chalmers and also was the Dream Curly 
in the ballet sequence “Laurey Makes Up Her Mind.” Platt also appeared in the musical’s 1955 film version 
as one of the cowboys (for the film, James Mitchell was the Dream Curly), and he was one of the brothers 
(Daniel) in the classic 1954 MGM film musical Seven Brides for Seven Brothers. 

Ghost Town was recorded in an arrangement for two pianos by Richard Rodney Bennett for the collection 
Special Occasions: Richard Rodney Bennett Plays the Ballet Music of Cole Porter, Harold Arlen and Richard 
Rodgers (DRG Records LP # 6102). The other two ballets represented in the collection are Porter’s “Within 
the Quota” (1923), which was an independent ballet not written for a musical, and Arlen’s “Civil War Ballet” 
from Bloomer Girl (1944). 

The obscure Ghost Town resurfaced in New York as part of Shall We Dance: A Dance Tribute to Richard 
Rodgers, which played at City Center on October 21, 2002. According to Anna Kisselgoff in the Times, the 
“virtually forgotten” ballet “came to life” in an excerpt from a new version choreographed by Ann Marie 
DeAngelo for the Ohio Ballet in Akron. Kisselgoff noted that the original production’s star, Frederic Franklin, 
who was “imbued with eternal star presence at 88,” said he had “enjoyed” dancing in the Ballet Russe’s first 
production with an American theme. 


VERY WARM FOR MAY 


“A New Musicat PLay” / “A New Musical Comepy” 


Theatre: Alvin Theatre 

Opening Date: November 17, 1939; Closing Date: January 6, 1940 

Performances: 59 

Book and Lyrics: Oscar Hammerstein II 

Music: Jerome Kern 

Direction: Production staging by Vincente Minnelli and book directed by Oscar Hammerstein II, Producer: 
Max Gordon; Choreography: Albertina Rasch and Harry Losee; Scenery and Costumes: Vincente Min- 
nelli; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Robert Emmett Dolan 

Cast: Donald Brian (William Graham}, Avon Long (Jackson), Grace McDonald (May Graham}, Jack Whiting 
(Johnny Graham), Ray Mayer (Kenny), Robert Shackleton (Raymond Sibley), Richard Quine (Sonny Spof- 
ford), Frances Mercer (Liz Spofford), Max Showalter (Lowell Pennyfeather), Hiram Sherman (Ogdon Quiler)}, 
William Torpey (Jethro Hancock), Eve Arden (Winnie Spofford), Len Mence (Beamish], Seldon Bennett 
(Schlesinger), Bruce Evans (Electrician); Members of the Ogdon Quiler Progressive Workshop: Vera Ellen 
(later, Vera-Ellen) (Susan), Don Loper (Smoothy Watson), Maxine Barrat (Honey), Frank Egan (Mr. Pratt), 
Evelyn Thaw] (Jane), Kate Friedlich (Sylvia), Peter Chambers (Mr. Magee}, Virginia Card (Miss Wasserman], 
Kay Picture (Miss Hyde], Walter Long (Walter), Hollace Shaw (Carroll), Ralph Stuart (Charles), Pamela 
Randell (Pam), Marie Louise Quevli (Alice), Helena Bliss (Helen), Dolores Anderson (Dolores), Beulah Blake 
(Beulah), Andre Charise (Andre), Louis Hightower (Louis), Sally Craven (Sally), Jack Seymour (Jack), Webb 
Tilton (Webb), Jack Wilson (Peter), William Collins (Bill), Eleanor Eberle (Eleanor), Helen Donovan (Helen}, 
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Rudy Miller (Rudy), Ethel Lynn (Ethel), June Allyson (June), Claire Harvey (Claire), Billie Wirth (Billie), 
Miriam Franklyn (Miriam); Matty Malneck’s Orchestra: Matty Malneck (Alvin/violin), Milton Delugg 
(O’Cedar/accordion), Charles Marlowe (Homer/trumpet}, Marshal Fisher (Marshal/guitar), Ralph Hansell 
(Ralph/drums), Joseph Quintile (Joseph/harp), Jean Plummer (Jean/piano), Russ Morhoff (Russ/bass) 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Great Neck, Long Island, and in Connecticut. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “In Other Words, Seventeen” (Grace McDonald, Donald Brian); Finaletto: “Stop Dance” (Avon 
Long); “Characterization” (aka “Ogden’s Characterization”) (Hiram Sherman) and “Babbling Brook 
Dance” (Kay Picture), “All the Things You Are” (Hiram Sherman, Frances Mercer, Hollace Shaw, Ralph 
Stuart); “Winnie’s Audition” (William Tell Overture, music by Gioachino Rossini) (Eve Arden; Accordi- 
onist: Milton Delugg),; “Harlem Boogie Woogie” (Dancers), “May Tells All” (Grace McDonald); “Heaven 
in My Arms (Music in My Heart)” (Jack Whiting, Frances Mercer, Hollace Shaw; Dancers: Evelyn Thawl, 
Sally Craven, and Kate Friedlich); Finaletto: “In Other Words, Seventeen” (reprise) (Eve Arden) 

Act Two: “That Lucky Fellow” (Robert Shackleton); “L’histoire de Madame de la Tour” (Hollace Shaw, Vir- 
ginia Card, Evelyn Thawl, Andre Charise}); “That Lucky Lady” (female version of “That Lucky Fellow”) 
(Grace McDonald); “The Strange Case of Adams Standish” (aka “Brain Ballet”) (Hiram Sherman); “In the 
Heart of the Dark” (Hollace Shaw); “Ballet Peculiaire” (Walter Long, Maxine Barrat); “Audition” (“Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot” and reprise of “All the Things You Are”) (Matty Malneck’s Orchestra); “Dance” 
(Grace McDonald); “In the Heart of the Dark” (reprise) (Frances Mercer); “The Deer and the Park Avenue 
Lady” (Andre Charise, Kay Picture); “Scottische Scena” (Jack Whiting, Grace McDonald); “All the Things 
You Are” (reprise) (Ray Mayer); “Dance Da-Da”: (1) “Lady in Red” (Kate Friedlich) and (2) “The Blackbird 
and Lady in White” (Don Loper, Maxine Barrat),; “All in Fun” (reprise) (Frances Mercer, Jack Whiting); 
“Interlude” (“Liebestraum”) (Grace McDonald, Richard Quine), Finale 


Despite its glorious score, Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II’s Very Warm for May was a huge 
critical and financial failure that ran for just fifty-nine performances. It was one of many disappointments 
for Hammerstein, who had generally lost his bearings since the early 1930s and wouldn’t get back on track 
until Oklahoma! and Carmen Jones came along in 1943 (at one point, Hammerstein took an ad in Variety in 
which he listed his recent failures, including Free for All and Very Warm for May, and stated “I’ve Done It 
Before and I Can Do It Again”). 

Very Warm for May sadly marked Kern’s final Broadway score. He continued to contribute songs to film 
musicals, and at the time of his unexpected death in 1945 was preparing a revival of Show Boat (which opened 
in early 1946 and included “Nobody Else but Me,” the last song he ever wrote) and was planning to compose 
a musical about sharpshooter Annie Oakley. 

Very Warm for May had a long and tumultuous tryout, playing in Wilmington; Washington, D.C.; Boston; 
and Philadelphia. Gerald Bordman’s Jerome Kern: His Life and Music and producer Max Gordon’s Max Gor- 
don Presents provide interesting perspectives on what happened on the road to Broadway, the former provid- 
ing Kern and Hammerstein’s point of view and the latter the producer’s. The critics and audiences who saw 
the show prior to New York were generally enthusiastic, but Gordon was unhappy with Vincente Minnelli’s 
direction and asked Hassard Short to step in (Short didn’t receive program credit, Minnelli retained a “staged 
by” credit in the program, and throughout the tryout and Broadway run Hammerstein received credit for the 
direction of the book). 

Gordon was also displeased with the dances; he dismissed choreographer Harry Losee and hired Albertina 
Rasch, but both received program credit. At least seven musical numbers were dropped on the road: “Me and 
the Roll and You”; “Minute”; a series of second act opening dances (“Rhumba-Tango-Paso Doble”); “Aires de 
Ballets”; “Dance Concerto”; “High Up in Harlem”; and “The Arm of the Law.” The number “Danse Da-Da” 
became “Dance Da-Da,” and a comparison of the tryout and New York programs indicate the number was 
considerably shortened. Songs written for but not used in the musical were “Quartet,” “Where the Weeping 
Willows Hide the Brook,” and “Connecticut.” 
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Due to Gordon's insistence, the book was extensively revised and an integral subplot about gangsters 
and kidnapping was completely dropped. By the time the musical reached Broadway, its winning cast, lively 
dances, and superb score were all that remained, and there was little in the way of a book. The story now 
lacked conflict or drama, and because the plot had lost its edge and tension, the show came across as a Babes 
in Arms wannabe, a connection reinforced because Grace McDonald, who played the title role, had also been 
one of the babes in the Rodgers and Hart musical (with Rolly Pickert, she had introduced “I Wish I Were in 
Love Again,” one of that show’s many hit songs). 

Stripped of its original story, the revised book now centered on the goings-on at a summer barn theatre, 
and the show became a mild satire about “progressive” avant-garde summer-stock theatre with its hands-on- 
hips writer and director Ogdon Quiler (Hiram Sherman) and rich patroness of the arts Winnie Spofford (Eve 
Arden). One notes that the critics used code words to describe Sherman’s character: Brooks Atkinson in the 
New York Times said Quiler was “precious” and Time described him as “mauve-tinted.” In his liner notes 
for a recording of songs from the score (see below), Bordman referred to Quiler as “flamboyant,” and reported 
that during the show’s tryout there was a certain “toning down” of the character’s “effete eccentricities.” 

But there was always that glorious score: the elegiac “All the Things You Are” is arguably the finest bal- 
lad to emerge from the American musical, and the sweeping beguine-like “In the Heart of the Dark” isn’t far 
behind. The score also offered “That Lucky Fellow (Lady),” “All in Fun,” “In Other Words, Seventeen,” and 
the irresistible made-for-dancing “Heaven in My Arms.” 

Atkinson said it’s “not so hot in November with Very Warm for May” because the plot worked against it. 
The book was “singularly haphazard” and it threw the entire show “out of focus” and made “an appreciation 
of Mr. Kern’s music almost a challenge.” The musical was indeed “lavish” with “glorious” colors and “splen- 
did” costumes, and its cast members were “beguiling,” but “seldom” had there “been a book that fought 
entertainment as successfully” as this one. Otherwise, the “ponderous and shapeless” story didn’t “achieve 
a sense of direction until the last half hour of a vexing evening.” With so much “confusion,” it was hard to 
determine if the score was one of Kern’s finest, but the songs were “rich in variety and feeling and a testa- 
ment to honest composing.” Atkinson praised “All the Things You Are,” “In the Heart of the Dark,” “That 
Lucky Fellow (Lady),” “Heaven in My Arms,” “Schottische Scena,” “The Blackbird and Lady in White,” and 
the “bizarre” music for an “imaginative ballet of psychological phantoms” (the latter “The Strange Case of 
Adams Standish,” which is also known as the “Brain Ballet”). 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said the musical wasn’t a Show Boat or a Music in the Air but it was 
nonetheless “lovely to the ear and complimentary to the intelligence” and managed “to achieve a certain 
maturity in its comedy.” The show got “better and funnier” as it went along, and the final scene was “so 
good that the first-night audience actually stayed in their seats until the curtain.” Kern’s “pleasing” score was 
“delightful,” and “All the Things You Are” seemed “written especially for the Hit Parade.” 

Time reported that the premiere brought out a “glittering first-night audience” that “proved much more 
glittering than the show.” Kern’s songs were “bright and strummy,” but the “epileptic plot made the show 
a bird that could sing but not fly.” The musical attempted to be an “elaborate burlesque” of summer stock 
with its colorfully eccentric playwrights, patrons, and performers, but it lunged “wildly in every direction,” 
and Kern’s “prettiest” songs were “drowned out by the heavy artillery of the plot.” 

Richard Lockridge in the New York Sun said that “never” had such “promising elements” been “tangled 
more hopelessly in the barbed wire of a thoroughly exasperating plot.” He noted there were “fine” songs (and 
singled out “In the Heart of the Dark,” “Heaven in My Arms,” “All the Things You Are,” and “All in Fun”), 
but these were “plums in the dough.” Although Richard Watts Jr. in the New York Herald Tribune found the 
book “excessively tedious and humorless” and the score “surprisingly undistinguished,” he said the songs 
were “naturally tasteful and intelligent” but somehow never managed “to be effective and as memorable as 
they are always on the verge” of becoming. 

Note that the following three recordings were conducted by John McGlinn, and all are essential to every 
show music collection: Jerome Kern Overtures (EMI Records CD # CDC-7-49630-2) includes the overture of 
Very Warm for May with its original orchestration (the overture features three songs from the score, “All in Fun,” 
“That Lucky Fellow/Lady,” and “In the Heart of the Dark”); Broadway Showstoppers (Broadway Angel CD # 
0777-7-54586-2-6) includes “All the Things You Are” in its original orchestration; and Jerome Kern Treasury 
(Angel CD # 0777-7-54883-2-6) includes the complete version of “Heaven in My Arms” that was heard during 
the pre-Broadway tryout and the dance number “Harlem Boogie Woogie” (for more information, see below). 
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The two-CD collection Original Cast! The Thirties (Sony/Met Records # MET-802-CD) includes Hollace 
Shaw’s original cast performance of “All the Things You Are.” 

AEI Records (LP # 1156 and CD # CD-008) issued a recording of songs from the score, and while Bordman’s 
liner notes are entertaining and informative, the recording company wasn’t forthcoming about the specifics 
of the recordings themselves, which appear to be in some cases demo and radio performances. The album 
is a self-described “original cast album,” but hardly, because one of the album’s four renditions of “All the 
Things You Are” is sung by Tony Martin (who of course wasn’t in the Broadway production), accompanied 
by Kern on piano. The remaining singers aren’t identified except by character name, and the album includes 
“Heaven in My Arms,” “That Lucky Lady,” “In the Heart of the Dark,” “All in Fun,” and such esoterica as 
“The Strange Case of Adams Standish,” “L’histoire de Madame de la Tour,” “Winnie’s Audition,” and other 
sequences. 

The dance “Harlem Boogie Woogie” was performed throughout the Broadway run but was never listed 
in the programs. It had been heard during the tryout’s second act as “High Up in Harlem” as a trio for Jack 
Whiting, Grace McDonald, and Frances Mercer, with special vocal arrangements by Hugh Martin. The song 
was subsequently developed into the dance number “Harlem Boogie Woogie,” and for his liner notes for the 
Jerome Kern Treasury Miles Kreuger says the routine was “accompanied by the steamiest Robert Russell 
Bennett orchestration ever heard along the Main Stem.” Kreuger generously quotes the reaction of Sidney B. 
Whipple, the critic for the New York World-Telegram: the dance was “nothing short of spectacular,” at its 
conclusion the audience was “stunned,” and due to the audience’s “spontaneous outburst” and its “tumult 
of applause,” the cast itself appeared to be stunned. And because the audience demanded an encore, the dance 
was reprised in its entirety. 

It’s virtually certain that Kern never composed such a piece of rhythmic lightning as “Harlem Boogie 
Woogie.” The number virtually defines the eight-to-the-bar music of its era, and is one of the most infectious 
and stunning musical moments not only for Kern but for 1930s musical theatre. 

The lyrics for all extant songs are included in the hardback collection The Complete Lyrics of Oscar 
Hammerstein II, including “Contrary Mary,” an unused song that Kern and Hammerstein had written for 
a proposed film version of Very Warm for May (see below). Note that Ogden’s “Characterization” and “The 
Strange Case of Adams Standish” were more in the nature of recitative and monologue, although the latter 
segued into “In the Heart of the Dark,” which was sung by Hollace Shaw. Complete Lyrics notes that the 
lyrics for “Schottische Scena,” “The Deer and the Park Avenue Lady,” “Dance Da-Da,” and “Connecticut” 
appear to be lost. 

There was no film version of Very Warm for May, although MGM’s 1944 musical Broadway Rhythm is 
sometimes mistakenly assumed to be based on the stage production. When MGM bought the rights for the 
film adaptation, the company eventually threw out the stage production’s plot and characters. There was just 
a tenuous connection to the stage version because the movie dealt with show business types, and the score 
included “All the Things You Are” as well as a medley of “In Other Words, Seventeen,” “That Lucky Fel- 
low,” and “All in Fun.” Directed by Roy Del Ruth and produced by Jack Cummings, most of the film’s songs 
were by Gene de Paul and Don Raye, and the cast included George Murphy, Ginny Simms, Charles Win- 
ninger, Gloria DeHaven, Nancy Walker, Ben Blue, Lena Horne, Eddie “Rochester” Anderson, Hazel Scott, and 
Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra. MGM’s 1943 film version of Best Foot Forward hadn’t included the stage 
production’s song “What Do You Think I Am?,” which had been prerecorded by DeHaven and Walker, and 
so for Broadway Rhythm the song was staged to the prerecording. The film (advertised as “MGM’s Terrific 
Technicolor Topper!”) was released on DVD by the Warner Brothers Archive Collection, and it’s officially 
billed as “based on the musical Very Warm for May by Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II.” 

Note that the cast of Very Warm for May included Donald Brian, who had created the role of Prince 
Danilo for the Broadway premiere of The Merry Widow in 1907 and who in 1914 with Julia Sanderson had 
introduced Kern’s first hit song “They Didn’t Believe Me” from The Girl from Utah. And Hiram Sherman 
went on to win two Tony Awards, both for Best Featured Actor in a Musical (Two’s Company in 1952 and 
How Now, Dow Jones in 1967). The cast also included such up-and-coming names as June Allyson, Avon 
Long, Vera-Ellen, Robert Shackleton, and future film director Richard Quine. 

Very Warm for May was revived by the Equity Library Theatre for a limited engagement that began on 
March 7, 1985, and this production reinstated “High Up in Harlem” and included the previously unused 
“Quartet.” 
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SWINGIN’ THE DREAM 


“A Musical VARIATION OF SHAKESPEARE’S A MIDSUMMER NiGcHT’s DREAM” 


Theatre: Center Theatre 

Opening Date: November 29, 1939; Closing Date: December 9, 1939 

Performances: 13 

Book: Gilbert Seldes and Erik Charell 

Lyrics: Eddie de Lange 

Music: Jimmy Van Heusen 

Based on William Shakespeare’s comedy A Midsummer Night’s Dream (written circa 1595-1596). 

Direction: Production staged by Erik Charell and dialogue staged by Philip Loeb; Producers: Erik Charell in 
association with Jean Rodney; Choreography: Jitterbug dances choreographed by Herbert White and other 
dances choreographed by Agnes de Mille; Scenery: Scenery “after cartoons by Walt Disney” and designed 
by Herbert Andrews and Walter Jagemann; Costumes: Herbert Andrews, Lighting: Uncredited; Musical 
Direction: Don Voorhees 

Cast: Ensemble (Gardeners, Servants, and People from the Governor’s Plantation), Herman Green (Majordomo)}, 
Joseph Holland (Theodore, the Governor of Louisiana], Ruth Ford (Polly), Catheryn Laughlin (Crimson], 
George LeSoir (Egbert), Eleanor Lynn (Gloria), Thomas Coley (Cornelius), Boyd Crawford (Alexander), 
Dorothy McGuire (Helena), Nicodemus (Starveling], Jackie (later, “Moms”) Mabley (Quince}, Gerald de 
la Fontaine (Snug), Troy Brown (Snout}, Oscar Polk (Flute), Louis Armstrong (Bottom), Alberta Perkins 
(Peaceful Pearl), Butterfly McQueen (Puck), Vivian Dandridge (First Pixie), Dorothy Dandridge (Second 
Pixie), Etta Dandridge (Third Pixie), Maxine Sullivan (Tatania), Sunny Payne (Drummer Boy), Juan Her- 
nandez (Oberon), Players in the Opera Pyramus and Thisbe: Jackie (“Moms”) Mabley (Prologue/Quince}, 
Louis Armstrong (Pyramus/Bottom}, Oscar Polk (Thisbe/Flute), Troy Brown (Wall/Snout}, Nicodemus 
(Moon/Starveling), Gerald de la Fontaine (Lion/Snug), Bill Bailey (Cupid); The Benny Goodman Sextet: 
Benny Goodman (Clarinet), Lionel Hampton (Vibraharp), Fletcher Henderson (Piano), Charles Christian 
(Guitar), Arthur Bernstein (Bass), Nick Fatool (Drums); Bud Freeman & The Summa Cum Laude: Bud Free- 
man (Saxophone), Max Kaminsky (Cornet), Peewee Russell (Clarinet), Eddie Condon (Guitar), Brad Gowan 
(Valve Trombone}, Dave Bowman (Piano), Sidney Catlett (Drums); Specialties: Bill Bailey (dancer), The 
Dandridge Sisters (Dorothy, Etta, and Vivian); The Rhythmettes: Alberta Perkins, Cora Parks, Anna Mae 
Fritz; The Deep River Boys: George Lawson, Harry Douglas, Vernon Gardner, Edward Ware}; Ensemble: 
Singers—Jean Daniels, Laura Duncan, Ethel Harper, Ersalyn Hayes, Irene Johnson, Gladys Madden, Jose- 
phine Ortego, Belle Powell, Muriel Rahn, Winnie Scott, Carol Wright, Jessie Zachary, Warren Coleman, 
Harry Douglas, Charles Ford, Vernon Gardner, John Garth III, George Lawson, Emmett Mathews, George 
W. Nixon, Kelsey Pharr, James Sparks, Edward Ware, Charles Willis; Dancers—Clemie Collinwood, Mu- 
riel Cook, Edith Hurd, Lawaune Kennard, Cleo Law, Lora Pierre, Ruby Richards, Naomi Waller, Bernice 
Willis, Frank Bell, Al Bledger, Anthony Fleming, King Johnson, Martin Logan Jr., Ray Saunders, Ollie 
Simmons, Lloyd Storey; Jitterbugs: Dottiemae Johnson and Frank Manning, Beatrice Elam and George 
Greenidge, Wilda Crawford and William Downes, Joyce Boyd and Joseph Daniels, Wilhelmina Moore and 
Billy Williams, Anne Johnson and Thomas Lee, Norma Miller and Thomas Washington, Lucille Middle- 
ton and Joe Riddick, Emily McCloud and Samuel Pierce, Frances Jones and James Outlaw, Hilda Bess 
and Richard Bess, Joyce James and Leroy Jones, Arlyne Evans and Lonnie Jenkins; Children: Alice Coles, 
Elizabeth Dozier, Eadie Edwards, Hazel Ferguson, Celestine Fuller, Priscilla Richshard, Raymond Harri- 
son, Clifford E. Johnson, Elwood Robinson, Herbert Sumpter, Sylvester Taylor, Randolph Willis 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place “about 1890 (at the Birth of Swing)” in New Orleans (“The Athens of the Southland”). 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Spring Song” (music by Felix Mendelssohn) (The Deep River Boys, Ensemble); “Peace, Brother” 
(The Deep River Boys, Ensemble); “There’s Gotta Be a Weddin’” (Louis Armstrong, Oscar Polk, Troy 
Brown, Jackie Mabley, Nicodemus, Gerald de la Fontaine, The Rhythmettes, Stable Boys, Kitchen Maids), 
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“Peace, Brother” (reprise) (Louis Armstrong, Oscar Polk, Nicodemus, Troy Brown, Jackie Mabley, Gerald 
de la Fontaine, The Deep River Boys, Ensemble} 

Act Two: “Swingin’ a Dream” (The Jitterbugs, The Dandridge Sisters); “Moonland” (Maxine Sullivan, The 
Deep River Boys, Ensemble); “Comedy Dance” (Juan Hernandez, Male Dancers); “Love’s a Riddle” 
(Maxine Sullivan, The Dandridge Sisters, The Deep River Boys, Ensemble), “Dream Dance” (Bill Bailey, 
Dancing Girls); “Darn That Dream” (Maxine Sullivan, Louis Armstrong, Bill Bailey, The Dandridge Sis- 
ters, The Rhythmettes, The Deep River Boys, Ensemble); “Jumpin’ at the Woodside” (The Jitterbugs); 
“Swingin’ a Dream” (reprise) (Maxine Sullivan, The Deep River Boys, Ensemble); “Pick-a-Rib” (The 
Benny Goodman Sextet}; “Wedding March” (reprise) (Joseph Holland, The Governor’s Party, The Deep 
River Boys, Ensemble); The opera Pyramus and Thisbe (Jackie Mabley, Louis Armstrong, Oscar Polk, Troy 
Brown, Nicodemus, Gerald de la Fontaine, Bill Bailey); Finale (Principals, Ensemble) 


Swingin’ the Dream was one of the biggest shows of its era, with a cast of some one hundred twenty 
performers and musicians and a production that cost $100,000 to mount. Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart’s 
recent adaptation of Shakespeare’s The Boys from Syracuse had been a long-running hit, and while the black 
versions of The Swing Mikado and The Hot Mikado had relatively short Broadway runs, they were among the 
most talked and written about shows of the era and both enjoyed national tours. The latter starred dancing 
legend Bill Robinson, and after the Broadway booking a truncated version played at the New York World’s 
Fair. 

Perhaps it was natural to assume that a combination of Shakespeare, black performers, and swing music 
would result in a hit. Benny Goodman, “The King of Swing” himself, was first billed (and his sextet included 
Lionel Hampton on the vibraharp), and the mostly black cast now reads like a who’s who of black perform- 
ers: Louis Armstrong, Maxine Sullivan, Dorothy Dandridge, Butterfly McQueen, Jackie (“Moms”) Mabley, 
Nicodemus, Oscar Polk, and Muriel Rahn. If all this weren’t enough, the producers managed to get permission 
from Walt Disney to create scenery patterned after images from Disney cartoons. There were two choreog- 
raphers, Herbert White for the jitterbug dances and Agnes de Mille for the others, there were two directors, 
and, besides Goodman and his sextet, the performers included musicians Bud Freeman and The Summa Cum 
Laude (with guitarist Eddie Condon and clarinetist Peewee Russell) and specialty acts such as The Dandridge 
Sisters (singers), The Deep River Boys (singers), The Rhythmettes (dancers), and Bill Bailey (dancer). 

All this, and for a top ticket price of $2.20. But Swingin’ the Dream lasted for just thirteen performances 
and lost every penny of its huge investment. Maybe the show was too big, and would have worked better in 
a scaled-down version in a more intimate venue than the cavernous Center Theatre, which had some three 
thousand tickets to sell at every performance while the typical musical house on Broadway averaged about 
thirteen hundred seats. 

The musical retained the basic outline and most of the characters from Shakespeare, and so of course the 
meeting in the woods (the Voodoo Wood because the locale was New Orleans) between mortals and fairies 
resulted in romantic mix-ups that provided the backdrop for a group of players who perform their operatic 
version of Pyramus and Thisbe for the governor of Louisiana and his entourage. The Jimmy Van Heusen 
and Eddie de Lange score offered a jubilant title song (as “Swingin’ a Dream”), and “Darn That Dream” has 
emerged as a classic torch song, one of the most haunting and heartfelt of all Broadway ballads. 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “hodgepodge” was a “pedestrian jest” which came 
alive only when Goodman and his sextet played and when the dancers took over the stage. Otherwise, “it 
would have been better to throw Shakespeare out the window” because the producers paid “laboriously frisky 
respects to Shakespeare,” which put “quite a damper upon the proceedings” and thus the “uneven” show 
represented “a good idea indifferently exploited.” Atkinson noted that Maxine Sullivan (as Titania) sang in 
her “cool, limpid” style, but the score didn’t provide her with the “versatility she has at her command.” As 
for Butterfly McQueen (Puck], she was “genuinely comic” and her “ladylike clowning represents her peculiar 
artistry in fine fettle.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker said that never had “the primary and secondary and even tertiary 
colors been given such a workout” in a single production, and as a result the Center Theatre’s stage was “a 
seething mass of mad chromatics most of the evening—which is good.” Louis Armstrong and Oscar Polk 
were “sterling,” Butterfly McQueen was “indescribable,” and Maxine Sullivan made swing music “sweet.” 
Although the show “lovingly pushed around” Shakespeare, “a little more pushing around” was necessary, 
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“even to the point of pushing some of it off entirely.” But there was enough going on in Swingin’ the Dream 
to let you know you were watching “a show that is a show.” 

An unsigned review in Time liked the “lavish jitterbug extravaganza” which was a “color-drenched 
spectacle” as “good as a parade with floats.” There were “excellent” specialty acts and “hit tunes in swing 
time,” but the various threads of plot clogged the show and “virtually wreck[ed] it as a musical.” And the 
Center Theatre was “a problem in itself” because while it was “ideal for Ben Hur” it was “practically ruinous 
for anything else.” George Jean Nathan in Newsweek found the choreography “pretty grand,” the company 
“oke,” and the décor “simply swell.” At a top ticket price of $2.20, the show was “a bargain at the price.” 
He conceded that the musical could “benefit by some drastic cutting,” and then decided that A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream could do the same. 

Note that for the opera parody of Pyramus and Thisbe, a number of interpolations were heard, including 
“St. Louis Blues,” “Ain’t Misbehavin’,” “I Can’t Give You Anything but Love,” “Hold Tight,” “Melancholy 
Baby,” “Way Down Yonder in New Orleans,” “Dipsy Doodle,” “Jeepers Creepers,” “Flat Foot Floogie,” and 
“Down by the Old Mill Stream.” 

Benny Goodman and His Orchestra recorded six songs from the production, all released on CD by Clas- 
sics Records: “Pick-a-Rib” (Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 1938-1939), “Jumpin’ at the Woodside” and 
the interpolated “Spring Song” (Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 1939), and “Peace, Brother,” “Darn That 
Dream,” and the interpolated “Flying Home” (Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 1939, Vol. 2}. The collec- 
tion You Can’t Put Ketchup on the Moon (Rialto Records CD # SLRR-9201) includes the title song (performed 
by Pamela Myers and chorus); and a particularly memorable version of “Darn That Dream” is sung by Karen 
Ziemba in the delightful collection Shakespeare on Broadway (Varese Sarabande Records CD # VSD-5622). 

There are a number of other musical versions of Shakespeare’s play, including Off-Broadway, Off-Off- 
Broadway, and regional productions. Among them are: Babes in the Wood, Rick Besoyan’s 1964 Off-Broadway 
adaptation; the long-running Off-Off Broadway (and later Off-Broadway) The Donkey Show: A Midsummer 
Night’s Disco, which opened in 1999 for nearly 1,500 performances with a score comprised of disco-era songs 
lip-synched by the performers (Peter Marks in the New York Times suggested the evening could have been 
titled A Donna Summer Night’s Dream); and the 1995 regional production Another Midsummer Night with 
book and lyrics by Arthur Perlman and music by Jeffrey Lunden. 


DUBARRY WAS A LADY 


“A New Musical Comeby” 


Theatre: 46th Street Theatre (during run, the musical transferred to the Royale Theatre} 

Opening Date: December 6, 1939; Closing Date: December 12, 1940 

Performances: 408 

Book: Herbert Fields and B. G. (Buddy) De Sylva 

Lyrics and Music: Cole Porter 

Direction: Edgar MacGregor, Producer: B. G. (Buddy) De Sylva; Choreography: Robert Alton; Scenery and 
Costumes: Raoul Pene du Bois; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Gene Salzer 

Cast: In New York City—Hugh Cameron (Jones), Walter Armin (Bill Kelly), Charles Walters (Harry Norton], 
Betty Grable (Alice Barton), Harold Cromer (Florian), Bert Lahr (Louis, aka Louie, Blore), Jean Moorhead 
(Vi Hennessey), Ethel Merman (May Daly), Ronald Graham (Alex Barton), Kay Sutton (Ann Barton), Tito 
Renaldo (Manuel Gomez}, Benny Baker (Charley), The Four Internationals (Douglas Hawkins, Peter Hol- 
liday, Robert Herring, and Carl Nicholas); Starlets of the Club Petite—Geraldine Spreckels (Ann Todd], 
Betty Allen (Molly Windsor), Ann Graham (Sigana Sigan], Janis Carter (aka Janice Dremann, Janis Dre- 
mann, Janis Dremann Carter, and Janice Carter) (Ruth Frederic}, Jacqueline Franc (Peggy Brown], Mar- 
guerite Benton (Mary Gray); At Versailles—Hugh Cameron (Le Duc de Choiseul), Kay Sutton (Mme. La 
Duchesss de Grammont)}, Ethel Merman (Mme. La Comtesse DuBarry}, Betty Grable (Mme. La Marquise 
Alisande de Vernay), Charles Walters (Captain of King’s Guard], Harold Cromer (Zamore), Bert Lahr (His 
Most Royal Majesty, The King of France}, Benny Baker (His Royal Highness, The Dauphin of France}, 
Jean Moorhead (Mme. La Duchesse de Villardell), Audrey Palmer (Cosette), Jack Stanton (Rene), Roy 
Ross (Pierre), Carl Nicholas (Gateman), Walter Armin (Docteur Michel}, Johnny Barnes (Henri); Dames 
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de la Cour—Geraldine Spreckels (Mme. La Duchesse du Couer], Betty Allen (Mme. La Marquise Du Pont 
L’Eveque}, Ann Graham (Mme. La Comtesse de Camembert), Janis Carter (Mme. La Princesse Gruyere}, 
Jacqueline Franc (La Baronne de Brie), Marguerite Benton (Mme. La Vicomtesse de Roquefort); Dancing 
Girls: Stella Clauson, Nina Wayler, Marion Harvey, Tilda Getze, Nancy Knott, Jane Sproule, Helen Ben- 
nett, Edyth Turgell, Barbara Pond, Evelyn Bonefine, Ruth Bond, Patricia Knight, Adele Jergens, Frances 
Krell, Gloria Martin, Beverly Hosier, Gloria Arden, Marie Vannemen, Virginia Cheneval; Dancing Boys: 
Gene Ashley, Boris Butleroff, Joel Friend, Russell Georgiev, Stanley Grill, Mel Kacher, Don Liberto, Tito 
Renaldo, Lewis Turner, Paul Thorne 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action occurs during the present time in New York City, and in a dream that takes place in France during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: Opening (“Where’s Louie?”) (Ensemble); “Ev’ry Day a Holiday” (Charles Walters, Betty Grable, En- 
semble); “It Ain’t Etiquette” (Bert Lahr, Jean Moorhead); “When Love Beckoned” (aka “When Love Beck- 
oned on [in] Fifty-Second Street”) (Ethel Merman); “Come On In” (Ethel Merman, Ensemble); “Dance” 
(Betty Grable, Charles Walters); “Dream Song” (“Dear Louie promptly went to sleep . . .”) (The Four Inter- 
nationals}; “Mesdames et Messieurs” (Ensemble [“Dames de la Cour”); “Gavotte” (music for dance taken 
from “Mesdames et Messieurs”} (Betty Grable, Ensemble); “But in the Morning, No!” (Ethel Merman, Bert 
Lahr); “Do I Love You?” (Ronald Graham, Ethel Merman); “Do I Love You?” (reprise) (Ethel Merman, Har- 
old Cromer); “Danse victoire” (Johnny Barnes); “Danse erotique” (Audrey Palmer, Courtiers); “DuBarry 
Was a Lady” (Ensemble [“Toute la Campagnie”]} 

Act Two: “Danse Tzigane” (Betty Grable, Roy Ross, Jack Stanton, Ballet Dancers); “Give Him the Oo-La-La” 
(Ethel Merman); “Well, Did You Evah!” (Betty Grable, Charles Walters); “Danse” (Audrey Palmer, Jack 
Stanton, Roy Ross); “It Was Written in the Stars” (Ronald Graham, Ensemble); “L’apres midi d’un boeuf” 
(Benny Baker, Harold Cromer); “Katie Went to Haiti” (Ethel Merman, Ensemble}; “Katie Went to Haiti” 
(reprise) (Ronald Graham, Ethel Merman); “Friendship” (Ethel Merman, Bert Lahr); Finale (Company) 


Cole Porter’s DuBarry Was a Lady was one of the era’s biggest hits. The gaudy jamboree starred Bert Lahr 
and Ethel Merman, was lavishly costumed and designed by Raoul Pene du Bois, and choreographer Robert Al- 
ton created at least six major dances for the show. The jokes were risqué, and at least two of Porter’s songs (“It 
Ain’t Etiquette” and “But in the Morning, No!”) were deemed too improper for the radio. And three numbers 
have become standards: the lovely ballad “Do I Love You?” (for Ronald Graham); the hillbilly-styled put-down 
duet “Friendship” (for Lahr and Merman); and the gossip-laden “Well, Did You Evah!” (for Betty Grable and 
Charles Walters) about the ways and wiles of society types (including Mimsie Starr, who got pinched in the 
Astor Bar). The musical played for more than a year, and was the last book musical to open on Broadway in 
the 1930s (coincidentally, Porter’s 1929 revue Wake Up and Dream just about closed out the 1920s: It opened 
on December 30, 1929, and was followed by just one more show when on the following night the revue Ginger 
Snaps premiered). 

The story found Lahr as Louis Blore, the men’s washroom attendant for the Manhattan night spot the 
Club Petite, where May Daley (Merman) is the featured singer. Louis pines after May, but she’s only inter- 
ested in the handsome Alex Barton (Graham). Other entertainers in the club are Alice (Grable) and Harry 
(Walters). When Louis accidentally drinks a Mickey Finn intended for Alex, he dreams he’s Louis XV in 
eighteenth-century France and that May is his mistress DuBarry. Virtually everyone in Louis’s New York life 
has a counterpart in Old France, and needless to say there was plenty of room for song, dance, comedy, and 
naughty goings-on. Most of the show depicted Louis’s dream, but for the final scene he wakes up and finds 
himself back in New York. Although May and Alex are still a twosome, May and Louis sing a toast to their 
eternal “Friendship.” 

Besides “Friendship,” “Do I Love You?,” and “Well, Did You Evah!,” the evening offered the intriguing 
ballads “When Love Beckoned” and “It Was Written in the Stars,” the raucous Latin-flavored “Katie Went to 
Haiti,” the saucy bit of advice “Give Him the Oo-La-La,” and those two numbers that upset everyone, Louis’s 
graphic descriptions of what “ain’t etiquette” (if you didn’t like the World’s Fair, don’t tell Grover Whalen 
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what he can do with the Perisphere) and Louis and May’s “But in the Morning, No!,” a lowdown laundry list 
cleverly set to the music of a stately minuet in which the two catalog what they don’t enjoy doing during the 
morning hours (but otherwise during the day and night Louis likes to “ante up” and May enjoys the breast 
stroke). Another equally ribald number was “Come On In,” in which the girls at the Club Petite welcome 
gentlemen customers with the assurance that their dance routines will “raise” a man’s “Fahrenheit” (one 
showgirl keeps her “slow grind” clean, but when she’s “through,” the gents are too). 

Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said DuBarry had “all the accoutrements of a first-rate Broadway 
carnival” with a “lively” score adorned in a production of “gorgeous finery,” some of the season’s “gustiest” 
dances, and a cast of “uncommonly attractive” performers. The uproarious Lahr was in “great form” and “full 
of gargantuan antics,” and Merman was “the perfect musical comedy minstrel” and sang her numbers “with 
the joy and magnetism of the perfect music hall singer.” But the show had one of the “roughest books that 
ever headed uptown from Minsky” and it “struck a dead level of Broadway obscenity.” 

In a follow-up review, Atkinson noted that prior to the Broadway opening, the advance word suggested the 
show had “one of the dirtiest books in recent years,” and Atkinson said this reputation was “deserved.” Ex- 
cept for the recent George White’s Scandals (which “touched bottom in men’s smoker nastiness”), the book 
for DuBarry was “the broadest breach of common taste that has come along in some time.” Further, Porter’s 
lyric for “But in the Morning, No!” “had no more wit than a Broadway plowboy.” 

Richard Watts Jr. in the New York Herald Tribune said the show was “brash Broadway musical comedy at 
just about its best,” Lahr was “as funny as ever” and perhaps “even funnier,” and Merman performed “with 
that engaging relish that makes her so irresistible an entertainer”; Richard Lockridge in the New York Sun 
praised the “handsome package” but noted the plot was “thrown around lavishly” and didn’t “care much 
where it fell.” And John Mason Brown in the New York Post said the “rowdy, boisterous, high-spirited ex- 
travaganza [stopped] at just this side of nothing and makes much of little,” and he noted that Lahr provided 
“hilarious travesties” of the “operatic manner” and the “ritual of court etiquette” and that “no one” could 
match Merman “in putting a song across.” 

Sidney B. Whipple in the New York World-Telegram said DuBarry turned “the august court of Versailles 
into a modern night-club riot,” Porter’s score was “one of his happiest in several years,” and du Bois “reached 
new heights” in his décor by using a basic color scheme of blues and whites “with an occasional striking 
contrast in deep yellow”; and Burns Mantle in the New York Post said du Bois’s creations were “the most 
beautiful set of costumes that any musical show has displayed on Broadway in ages,” the direction was intel- 
ligent, the dances “excellent,” the score one of Porter’s “most melodious” with bright lyrics, and Lahr and 
Merman were “hilariously in key with the book.” 

An unsigned review in Time noted that the musical was the first in four years to charge $7.70 for an 
opening night ticket, and scalpers were getting $50 and $75 per pair. For all the show’s build-up, the “fanfare 
was a trifle excessive,” but the evening was nonetheless “a splendiferous version of regulation musicomedy” 
with “gorgeous” costumes and “boisterous” comedy. The wit was “almost nil” but the wisecracks were as 
“raw as a cannibal sandwich,” and Lahr was “at his best—which is good enough” and Merman was “at her 
best—which is tops.” 

Robert Benchley in the New Yorker suggested the musical was “so risqué” that “if it weren’t such a hell 
of a good show” it would be “tiresome” (as it sometimes was, “notably in the interminable” verses for “But 
in the Morning, No!”). Lahr and Merman had never been in “better form,” Porter came through “with one 
of his excellent scores,” the book was “very funny and very synthetic,” and the décor and dances kept “the 
tone of the thing higher than it has any right to be.” George Jean Nathan in Newsweek noted that some of the 
show’s obvious humor was done with “malice aforethought,” and the evening turned out to be “Minsky with 
a vengeance.” The musical was “frankly and brazenly vulgar” with “lavatory, boudoir and posterior gags,” 
and while these might offend the “more punctilious” members of the audience, the jokes would garner “a lot 
of loud low laughs from the rest of us muckers.” 

During the tryout, Phil Regan was succeeded by Ronald Graham, and during preproduction the songs 
“In the Big Money” and “What Have I?” were dropped (the latter was intended for Lahr, who speculates that 
perhaps it’s his “perfumed hide” and “fairy feet” that make him so attractive). When Merman left the show 
to star in Porter’s next musical (Panama Hattie), she was succeeded by Gypsy Rose Lee, Betty Allen, and 
Frances Williams (with Lahr, the latter starred in the show’s post-Broadway tour). (Of course, this early Mer- 
man and Gypsy Rose Lee connection is fascinating, and even more so when one remembers that after Merman 
bowed out of the musical Sadie Thompson in 1944, she was succeeded by June Havoc.) When Danny Kaye 
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left the New York company of Porter’s 1941 hit Let’s Face It!, his specialty numbers written by Sylvia Fine 
were cut from the production and DuBarry’s “It Ain’t Etiquette” (as “T’ain’t Etiquette”) was interpolated for 
José Ferrer (Kaye’s successor) and Benny Baker (the latter had played the roles of Charley and the Dauphin in 
DuBarry). 

The collection Cole Porter: Overtures and Ballet Music (EMI Classics Records CD # CDC-7-54300-2) is 
conducted by John McGlinn and includes the overture from DuBarry Was a Lady (which features the songs 
“Every Day a Holiday,” “It Was Written in the Stars,” “Do I Love You?,” and “Friendship”}. This collection 
also includes the “Gavotte,” a dance number that utilized the music of “Mesdames et Messieurs.” 

Cole Porter Revisited Volume 1 (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-121) includes “Come On In,” “But 
in the Morning, No,” and “It Ain’t Etiquette” (the latter sung by Ronny Graham); Volume III (CD # PSCD- 
105) includes “When Love Beckoned”; and the cast album of the 1965 revue The Decline and Fall of the Entire 
World as Seen through the Eyes of Cole Porter (CD # PSCD-124) includes “Give Him the Oo-La-La” and “It 
Ain’t Etiquette” (the latter sung by Bobby Short and Danny Meehan). 

The lyrics for the musical, including those for the unused songs, are included in the hardback collection 
The Complete Lyrics of Cole Porter. 

The London production opened on October 22, 1942, at Her Majesty’s Theatre for 178 showings, and the 
leads were Arthur Roscoe and Frances Day. 

MGWM’s entertaining 1943 film version starred Red Skelton and Lucille Ball in the leading roles, and 
others in the cast were Gene Kelly, Virginia O’Brien, Zero Mostel, Rags Ragland, George Givot, Donald 
Meek, and Tommy Dorsey and His Band, which included singers Jo Stafford and Dick Haymes. The basic 
story adaptation was by Broadway’s Nancy Hamilton, and the director was Roy Del Ruth. The film re- 
tained three songs from the show (“Do I Love You?,” “Katie Went to Haiti,” and “Friendship”), and two 
songs from the score were heard as background music (“Well, Did You Evah!” and “When Love Beckoned”) 
(at least one source states that “But in the Morning, No!” was used as background music, but I’ve never 
been able to detect it). A few new songs were written for the film by various lyricists and composers, and 
while they may not be Porter, they’re quite amusing: O’Brien sings the saga of “Salome” (lyric and music 
by Roger Edens), which cautions us that no matter how you slice it, it’s still... ; Skelton sang and Ball 
cavorted about to the delightful “Madame, I Adore Your Crepes Suzettes” (lyric and music by Burton 
Lane, Lew Brown, and Ralph Freed), the movie’s equivalent to “But in the Morning, No!”; and Skelton and 
the ensemble’s big production number “I Love an Esquire Girl” (lyric and music by Roger Edens, Ralph 
Freed, and Lew Brown) was MGM at its glossy and colorful best. Kelly performed a terrific dance as part 
of a nightclub floorshow, the movie was drenched in Technicolor, and the show’s risqué humor was toned 
down for the screen but still provided an occasionally risqué touch (when as Louis XV Skelton arrives 
in France, he ogles the ladies of the court and eyes one in particular .. . until he’s told she’s “Countess 
Jailbait”). Much of the film’s dance direction was by Charles Walters, who was prominently featured in 
the Broadway production (with Betty Grable, Walters had introduced “Well, Did You Evah!,” and he later 
directed Porter’s 1956 MGM film musical High Society, which interpolated the song into the score, where 
it was sung by Bing Crosby and Frank Sinatra). 

DuBarry Was a Lady was revived by Encores! on February 15, 1996, for four performances at City Center 
with a book adaptation by David Ives and Walter Bobbie (as a sacrifice to the gods of political correctness, a 
few of Porter’s lyrics were altered). Charles Repole directed, Kathleen Marshall choreographed, and Robert 
Morse and Faith Prince were the leads. Other cast members included Ruth Williamson, Bruce Adler, Scott 
Waara, Liz Larson, Burke Moses, Dick Latessa, Danny Burstein, Michael McGrath, and, in a cameo role as an 
IRS agent, future U.S. president Donald J. Trump. 


FOLIES BERGERE 


“SUPER REVUE” 


Theatre: Broadway Theatre 

Opening Date: December 25, 1939; Closing Date: February 11, 1940 

Performances: 121 

Direction: Fred Ilo, Technical Director; Producer: Clifford C. Fischer; Choreography: George Moro, Scenery: 
Raymond Deshays, Bertin, Lavignac & Pellegry, and Grosbois & Lambert; Costumes: Executed by Made- 
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moiselle Irene Karinsky from sketches by Freddy Wittop and Erté; Lighting: Lighting effects by Century 
Lighting Company; Musical Direction: Vincent Travers 

Cast: (Note: The program didn’t always identify performers by their full names.) Betty Brite, Nita Carol, Joyce 
Claxton, Tino Crisa, Steve Geray, Gil Lamb, Charles Laurence, Andree Lorrain, Michele Magnin, Fred 
Sanborn, Florence Spencer, Iris Wayne, Karin Zoska; Harald and Lola, Lucienne and Ashour; The Lime 
Trio, Little Fred and His Football Dogs, The Menciassis, The Robenis, Les Shyrettos; Andre, Anita, Arys, 
Barsley, Brown, Crocher, De St. Gilles, Dare, Demar, Devorne, Evan, Eve, Fabian, Fahy, Gilbe, Gorovenko, 
Grait, Jacques, Joyce, Julie, Juliette, Kisselef, Lalage, Landerson, Lavigne, Leopold, Leroi, Lucy, Magnin, 
Malcia, Malo, Margot, Marie, Normande, Olga, Porges, Porte, Reid, Roberton, Runk, Savory, Serves, Spen- 
cer, Usedom, Wester, Yvonne; The Folies Bergére Can-Can Dancers: Natalie Reau, Helene Schley, Manya 
Wyshinska, Paula Vandervelde, Madeleine Caule, Violette Christian, Charlotte Cairns, Cissie Nolande, 
Muriel Brunzelle, Dolores Samson, Francoise Schley, Lillian Chemin, Virginie Pirson, Elyse Pirson 

The revue was presented in one act. 


Sketches and Musical Numbers 


“Ouverture” (Orchestra); Prologue: “Tllusion de Paris” (Masters of Ceremonies: Andre and Roberton; Illusion of 
Dancing: Porges, Reid, Malo; Hand Illusion: Devorne, Olga, Usedom; Naughty Illusion: Arys, Crocher, Evan, 
Gilbe, Savory, Wester; Illusion of Youth: Malcia, Leroi, Dare, Grait, Margot, Normande, Jacques, Gorovenko, 
Betty; Specialty: Karin Zoska; The Jazz Leader: Leopold; The Cymbalums: Dare, Reid, Grait, De St. Gilles, 
Brite, Normande, Spencer, Leroi, Wester, Porte, Arys, Margot; The Tambourines: Olga, Devorne, Wayne, Cro- 
cher, Fahy, Gorovenko, Betty, Jacques, Lucy, Marie, Demar, Julie; The Flexatones: Savory, Usedom, Runk, 
Porges, Evan; The Ladies in Blue: Eve, Kisselef, Yvonne, Brown, Landerson, Magnin; England’s Glamour Girl: 
Joyce; The Girl with the Balloon: Fabian); Specialty: The Shyrettos; “For a Man” (The Furs—The Astrakan: 
Porges; The Monkey: Olga; The Beaver: Fabian; The Seal: Runk; The Foxes: Brown; The Chinchilla: Land- 
erson; The Mink: Joyce; The Ermine: Eve; The Little Fur: Juliette; The Dresses: Crocher, Kisselef, Wester, 
Fahy, Devorne, Yvonne; Mademoiselle Paris: Andree Lorrain; The Gigolos: Malo and Andre; The Crazy Girls: 
Barsley and Wayne; The Maids: Normande, Dare, Jacques, Gilbe, Gorovenko, Porte, Margot, Lavigne; The 
Fighters: Wayne, Barsley, Malo); Specialty: The Lime Trio; “The French Can-Can” (The Underskirts of 1890: 
Savory, Landerson, Eve, Olga, Runk, Brown, Joyce, Kisselef, Usedom, Devorne, Porges, Yvonne, Crocher, 
Magnin, Fabian, Evan, Gilbe, Demar, Wester, Margot, Gorovenko, Grait, Lavigne, Arys, Anita, Betty, Julie, 
Dare, Porte, Fahy, De St. Gilles, Jacques, Normande; The Specialty Dancers: Betty Brite, Iris Wayne, Florence 
Spencer; The Folies Bergére Can-Can Dancers); Specialty: Little Fred and His Football Dogs; “La charmeur 
de serpents” (The Folies Bergere Can-Can Dancers); Specialty: Harald and Lola; “Apaches” (The Gigolettes: 
Leroi, Dare, Margot, Normande, Porte, Fahy, Gorovenko, Jacques, Gilbe, Reid, Lavigne, Demar, Julie; The 
Apaches: Savory, Usedom, Runk, Brite, Spencer, Yvonne, Fabian, Porges, Wester, Kisselef, Serves, Anita); 
Specialty: Lalage; “Algeria” (The Foreign Lady: Nita Carol; The Gigolo: Leopold; The Waiter: Roberton; The 
Cheik: Malo; The Favorites: Fabian and Eve; The Snake Charmer: Andre; The Slave Driver: Ashour; The 
Slave: De St. Gilles; The Carpet Sellers: Betty, Arys, Gilbe, Anita; The Orange Merchants: Runk, Usedom, 
Savory, Brown; The Lemon Merchants: Landerson, Yvonne, Kisselef, Joyce); The Dancer: Fahy; The White 
Dancers: Dare, Leroi, Porte, Normande, Jacques, Gorovenko, Grait, Margot; The Girls from the Casbah: 
Crocher, Porges, Wester, Devorne; The Jumpers: The Robenis; Two Women: Evan and Reid; Two Men: Olga 
and Magnin; An Old Arab: Tino Crisa; The Bootblack: Malcia; The Camels: The Menciassis; The Little 
Camels: Jacques, Dare, Porte, Grait, Gilbe, Gorovenko, De St. Gilles, Margot, Leroi, Betty, Normande, De- 
mar); Specialty: Steve Geray; “Bird of the Night” (The Bird: Tino Crisa; The Girl: Malcia; The Wings: Leroi, 
Dare, Grait, Gorovenko, Normande, Porte, Jacques, Fahy, Margot Anita, Gilbe, Demar; The Veils: Crocher, 
Arys, Usedom, Savory, Reid, Evans, Yvonne, Magnin); Specialty: Fred Sanborn and His Famous Xylophone, 
assisted by Charles Laurence; Finale: “Nobility of France” (The Herald: Leroi; The Lackeys: Wester and Nor- 
mande; The Pages: Arys and Demar; The Countess: Eve; The Viscountess: Olga; The Baroness: Kisselef; The 
Marquise: Fabian; The Duchess: Runk; The Princess: Brown; The Kings and Queens of the Show: Company) 


The ninety-minute revue Folies Bergére was given for sixteen weekly performances, twice nightly and 
on Wednesday and Saturday matinees. Two editions of the revue (the second a revised version) had been 
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previously presented for two consecutive summers at San Francisco’s Treasure Island as part of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition. Both editions also played in Los Angeles. After the Broadway run, the re- 
vue embarked on a national tour as A Night at the Folies Bergére; Imogene Coca joined the show, and in 
one sketch portrayed Carmen Miranda, an impersonation she’d given earlier in the season for the “Soused 
American Way” number from The Straw Hat Revue. 

In his review of the Broadway production, Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times said the “tinsel sat- 
urnalia” had played in San Francisco, “done time” in Hollywood, and now was on Broadway where it hoped 
tourists would “gape at the tawdry splendors of a hackneyed girl show.” For the most part, producer Clifford 
C. Fischer put the show together “out of his files,” and you could bet the evening offered a bicycle act, a “sort 
of strip-tease accent” to an aerial display, an Algerian sequence with a master, a slave, and a whip, a can-can, 
an apache dance, “naughty” costumes, and chorus girls “pretty thoroughly undressed.” And were “two or 
three of them almost—? Yep.” 

Atkinson noted that “occasionally something amusing” crept into the proceedings, such as a sketch that 
depicted Hitler speaking to a group of Nazi yes-men and a “rough-and-tumble” dog act that gave a “scrambled 
imitation” of a football game in which a backdrop collapsed to reveal an “undraped nymph” in “a state of 
pretty confusion.” 

And what about the other critics? Well, the show’s souvenir program quoted quite a few of them, includ- 
ing Claudette Colbert (“It’s gorgeous! I want to see it many, many times”), Ronald Colman (“Thank you for 
permitting me to be in Paris tonight”), Rudy Vallee (“They should hurry television along so all America can 
see the beauties and glamour I just saw”), Gracie Allen (“Glorious! Glorious! Glorious!”), Mickey Rooney 
(“Swell—but swell”), and Edward G. Robinson (“This is my fifth time and I’m coming again”). 

Twenty-five years after the current production opened, the real thing was seen in New York when the 
fabled Parisian institution played on Broadway for the first time in its century-old existence. It premiered on 
June 2, 1964, for 191 performances, and like its 1939 counterpart played at the Broadway Theatre and was 
around during the period of a New York World’s Fair. The revue was one of the most expensive productions 
ever seen on Broadway, with reportedly twelve hundred costumes, fifteen tons of scenery, forty-five dancers, 
mannequins, and demoiselles des folies, a dog act, acrobats, naughty puppets, and such headliners as Pata- 
chou and Liliane Montevecchi (who in 1982, won the Tony Award for Best Featured Actress in a Musical with 
her own Folies Bergére moment in Maury Yeston’s Nine). 


TWO FOR TONIGHT 


Theatre: Cherry Lane Theatre 

Opening Date: December 29, 1939; Closing Date: January 27, 1940 (estimated) 

Performances: 30 

Sketches: Ralph Berton and Mitchell Hodges 

Lyrics: Eugene Berton, Ralph Berton, Charles Herbert, John Latouche, Sylvia Marks, and Ben Raleigh 

Music: Eugene Berton, Ralph Berton, Charles Herbert, Berenice Kazounoff, John Latouche, and Bernie Wayne 

Direction: Max Scheck; Producer: The Promenaders; Scenery: Edwin Vanderbilt; Costumes: Doris Roberts; 
Lighting: Unknown, Musical Direction: Unknown 

Cast: The cast included Charles Herbert, Grace Herbert, and Billy Sands. 

Note: Number of acts is unknown, as are song assignments. The following is an alphabetical list of songs 
heard in the production. 


Musical Numbers 


“Blasé” (lyric by John Latouche, music by Berenice Kazanouff),; “Blues” (lyric and music by John Latouche); 
“Call of the Wild” (lyric by Sylvia Marks, music by Berenice Kazounoff); “Could You Use a New Friend?” 
(lyric and music by Eugene Berton and Ralph Berton); “Dancing Alone” (lyric and music by Eugene Berton 
and Ralph Berton); “Five O’Clock” (lyric by Ben Raleigh, music by Bernie Wayne); “Home Is Where You 
Hang Your Hat” (lyric by John Latouche, music by Berenice Kazounoff); “Masquerade” (lyric and music by 
Charles Herbert); “Nursery” (lyric and music by Charles Herbert); “Personal Heaven” (lyric and music by 
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Eugene Berton and Ralph Berton); “Song of the Greasepaint” (lyric by John Latouche, music by Berenice 
Kazounoff); “Windows” (lyric and music by Eugene Berton and Ralph Berton) 


By today’s definition, the obscure revue Two for Tonight would be considered an Off-Broadway produc- 
tion. Because the lines between Broadway and Off-Broadway entertainments were somewhat blurred during 
the era, and in order to be as inclusive as possible, I’ve included in this book revues and musicals that would 
today be classified as Off-Broadway productions. 

In a short pre-opening article about the revue, the New York Times described the evening as “intimate” 
and noted the cast was non-Equity (the Times apparently didn’t review the show once it opened). Note that 
Two for Tonight was one of John Latouche’s earliest works. 

Cole Porter’s DuBarry Was a Lady was the last full-fledged book musical to open on Broadway in the 
1930s, and Two for Tonight was the final lyric work to open in New York during the decade. 


MADAM, WILL YOU WALK 


“A New Comepy” 


The play opened on November 13, 1939, at Ford’s Theatre in Baltimore, Maryland, and then played at the 
National Theatre in Washington, D.C., where it closed on November 25, 1939, and canceled its scheduled 
Broadway opening. 

Play: Sidney Howard 

Music: Incidental music composed and orchestrated by Kurt Weill. 

Direction: Margaret Webster; Producer: The Playwrights’ Company (Maxwell Anderson, S. N. Behrman, Sid- 
ney Howard, Elmer Rice, and Robert E. Sherwood); Scenery: Robert Edmond Jones; Costumes: Women’s 
costumes by Mildred Manning, and men’s costumes by Eaves; Lighting: Robert Edmond Jones; Musical 
Direction: Maurice Abravanel (who conducted the production’s prerecorded background music) 

Cast: Tom Tully (Officer Mallon}, Lucia Seger (Mrs. Broderick), John L. Kearney (Broderick), Lloyd Gough 
(Father Christy), Sara Allgood (Mrs. Fanaghy), Florenz Ames (Judge Moskowitz}, Ellen Hall (Miss Auchin- 
closs}, Ruth Yorke (Delia), Keenan Wynn (Mr. Dockweiler), Peggy Conklin (Mary Coyle), George M. Co- 
han (Doctor Brightlee), Arthur Kennedy (Scupper), Edmund Howland (Boy), Eugene Schiel (Boy), Lawrence 
O’Brien (Alderman Coyle), Frank Downing (Sailor), Evelyn Mars (Sailor’s Girl), Edward McNamara (The 
Magistrate), Maurice Manson (The Clerk}, John Pote (Policeman), Charles Christensen (Policeman), Spec- 
tators, Reporters, and Photographers: Tom Squire, Larry Gates, Kenneth Ferril, Mildred Dunnock, Alice 
Teague, Ann Davidson, George Whyte 

The play was presented in three acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in New York City. 


Sidney Howard’s comedy-fantasy Madam, Will You Walk was produced posthumously less than three 
months after his tragic death in a freak accident on his farm. 

The story dealt with a somewhat benevolent Satan (here named Doctor Brightlee, and played by none other 
than George M. Cohan) who in guardian-angel fashion comes to the aid of Mary Coyle (Peggy Conklin), a young 
woman ashamed of her father, a corrupt politician who has recently died in Sing Sing. Mary hopes to make 
amends to society by giving some of his money to the government, but Doctor Brightlee plays matchmaker and 
soon Mary becomes romantically involved with Scupper (Arthur Kennedy), a tap-dancing taxi driver. 

The reviews were mixed. Variety said the “talky” and “muddled” production would be “a tough nut to 
crack on Broadway,” but Washington newspaper critic Nelson B. Bell found the evening an “enlivening” and 
“highly original comedy.” It was clear that the play needed work, and although Howard’s friend and fellow 
playwright Robert E. Sherwood agreed to revise parts of the script, Howard’s widow would have none of it 
and so after the Washington, D.C., engagement the production shuttered and canceled its December 5 open- 
ing at the Plymouth Theatre (DuBarry Was a Lady had been scheduled to open that night, but postponed its 
premiere until the next evening). Further, Cohan wasn’t happy with his role, said it wasn’t “suitable” for him, 
and gave notice that he would leave the production after the Washington run. 

In a series of articles published between November 23, 1939, and July 19, 1940, the Times reported that 
the producers were negotiating with Cedric Hardwicke to succeed Cohan (November 23); that Hardwicke 
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was “uncertain” about joining the show due to film commitments (November 25); that the production would 
go forward with Hardwicke and would open on Broadway during Christmas week (November 28), that Hard- 
wicke would have to forgo his participation in the play due to film commitments (November 30); that the play 
was now postponed until the 1940-1941 season (December 1); that Hardwicke would star in the production as 
well as direct it (July 4); and that the play would be postponed “till after the war” and, according to the Play- 
wrights Company, “after the restoration of sanity to the world.” The Company alleged that because of current 
events the play “could hardly have a fair hearing” and recent circumstances had “become too tragic and too 
immediate to be viewed with Mr. Howard's objective humor.” The Times also reported that Hardwicke was 
now “released from his commitments” and would return to Hollywood. 

Kurt Weill contributed brief background music to a scene that took place in a police court. In Kurt Weill: A 
Handbook, David Drew reports that the music was four-and-a-half minutes in length and was “a blues linked 
to a charleston.” The music was prerecorded (there’s no indication if the recording is extant), and Maurice 
Abravanel was the conductor. Note that Abravanel was Weill’s conductor of choice, and he was at the podium 
for Weill and Bertolt Brecht’s The Seven Deadly Sins, which premiered in Paris in 1933. He also conducted the 
premieres of no less than five of Weill’s Broadway musicals, Knickerbocker Holiday (1938), Lady in the Dark 
(1941; note that a July 4, 1940, article in the Times referenced the upcoming new musical I Am Listening by 
Weill, Ira Gershwin, and Moss Hart, which of course was re-titled Lady in the Dark), One Touch of Venus 
(1943), The Firebrand of Florence (1945), and Street Scene (1947). And for Marc Blitzstein’s Regina (1949), Abra- 
vanel also won the Tony Award for Best Conductor and Musical Director (a category that was later dropped). 

The cast for Madam, Will You Walk was particularly noteworthy. Besides George M. Cohan, Arthur Ken- 
nedy, and Peggy Conklin, the company included Mildred Dunnock, Keenan Wynn, Sara Allgood, Tom Tully, 
and Florenz Ames. 

The play finally reached Broadway on December 1, 1953, when it opened at the Phoenix Theatre as 
the first presentation in the Phoenix Theatre Company’s inaugural season. The limited engagement ran for 
forty-two performances, and the cast included Hume Cronyn (Doctor Brightlee), Jessica Tandy (Mary Doyle, 
instead of Coyle, as in the original production), Robert Emmett (Scupper), Norman Lloyd (who codirected the 
play with Cronyn}, John Randolph, and Leon Janney. Weill’s music wasn’t retained for this production, but 
two songs were heard: the program noted that the song “Madam, Will You Walk” was an old English folk 
song (also known as “Old Nick in Love” and “The Tempted Lady”) and that “Dockwiler’s Song” was by Joel 
Raphaelson and arranged by Billy Taylor. The production also included incidental music by Max Marlin, and 
there was a bit of dancing as well, which was choreographed by Anna Sokolow. 

Note that the programs for the 1939 and 1953 productions don’t include a question mark in the title, but 
the 1955 published paperback script by Dramatists Play Service and the script’s copyright page includes a 
question mark. 


NICE GOIN’ 


“A Musical Comepy” / “THE New Musical Comepy” / “THE NAUTICAL MusicAL COMEDY” 


The musical opened on October 2.1, 1939, at the Shubert Theatre, New Haven, Connecticut, and then opened 
on October 23 at the Shubert Theatre in Boston, where it permanently closed on November 4. The musi- 
cal had been slated to open on Broadway at the 46th Street Theatre on November 7. 

Book: Laurence Schwab 

Lyrics: Leo Robin 

Music: Ralph Rainger 

Based on the 1933 play Sailor, Beware! by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles Robinson. 

Direction: Arthur Sircom; Producer: Laurence Schwab; Choreography: Al White Jr.; Scenery: Harry Horner; 
Costumes: Billi Livingston; Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Don Walker 

Cast: Tom Ewell (Spud Newton}, Anthony Ross (Mattie Mathews), Don Tomkins (Luther Weed), Ralph San- 
ford (Pee-Wee Moore}, Billy Taylor (succeeded by Charles Jordon in the role of Herb Marley), Bert Wheeler 
(Barney Waters), Don Terry (Jake Edwards], Phil Farley (succeeded by Billy Taylor in the role of Silent 
Roberts), Lee Dixon (Chester, aka Chet “Dynamite,” Jones), John Barker (Lieutenant Loomis], Mary Mar- 
tin (Billie “Stonewall” Jackson}, Pert Kelton (Ruby Keefer), Carol Bruce (Dode Bronson), Vicki Cummings 
(Hazel DeFay), Helen Raymond (Mamie], Edna Sedgwick (Berenice Dooley], John Guy Sampsel (Senor 
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Alfredo Gomez), James Curran (Louis), Phil Farley (Tourist Guide), Tino Valenti (Street Singer); The Four 
Squires: Glen Moore, Russell Black, Hugh Brannum, and Jack Smith; Jack Cole and His Dancers (Ernes- 
tine Day, Letitia Ide, Florence Lessing, and Anna Austin); Men of Manhattan: Walter Lewis, Ted Daniels, 
Lipman Duckat (later known as Larry Douglas), Roger Gerry, William Parker, Raymond Baine, Robert 
Hopper, and Raymond Moore; Las Chiquitas: Violeta Velero, Rosita Velero, Argentina Mia, Lucy Velez, 
Conchita Alegria, and Mara Fouad; Dancing Girls: Dorothy Benson, Grace Gillern, Pearl Harris, Lynne 
Carter, Mary Ganly, Jean Scott, Ruth Brady, Ginger Layne, Rita Barry, June LeRoy, Kay Gable, and Doro- 
thea Jackson; Dancing Boys: George Ford, Ted Cappy, Harry Mack, Victor Griffin, Bob Pitts, and Phil King 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place during the present time in Panama and on board the USS Dakota. 


Musical Numbers 


Act One: “Dance Mecanique” (Six Sailors); “Sweet Land and Liberty” (Tom Ewell, Don Tomkins, Anthony 
Ross, Ralph Sanford, Charles Jordan, Sailors), “Takin’ My Share” (Lee Dixon, Sailors); “Marineritos” (Las 
Chiquitas); “I Should’a Stood in Bed” (Bert Wheeler, Vicki Cummings); “Cuban Impressions” (Jack Cole, 
Florence Lessing); “Stick to Your Arithmetic” (Pert Kelton); “Cara Nome!!” (Mary Martin); “Blow Me 
Down” (Carol Bruce, Edna Sedgwick, The Four Squires, Men of Manhattan, Company); “Panamama” 
(Carol Bruce, Girls); “I Was Afraid of That” (Mary Martin, Company) 

Act Two: “Carribbean Ritual Dance” (choreography by Jack Cole) (Jack Cole and His Dancers]; “I’ve Gone 
Off the Deep End” (Mary Martin, Lee Dixon); “Nice Goin’” (Bert Wheeler, Vicki Cummings, Carol Bruce, 
Edna Sedgwick, The Four Squires, Men of Manhattan, Las Chiquitas, Boys and Girls); “Calaboose” (Lee 
Dixon, Bert Wheeler, Don Terry, The Four Squires, Anthony Ross, Ralph Sanford, Tom Ewell); Finale 
(Company) 


During preproduction, Nice Goin’ was known as Nice Going and during its short life in New Haven and 
Boston the musical couldn’t decide whether or not an exclamation point was needed after the title (the show’s 
flyer stood by the exclamation point, and the Boston program compromised with Nice Goin’! on the program 
cover and Nice Goin’ on the program’s title page). The musical was based on Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 
Robinson’s hit 1933 comedy Sailor, Beware!, which played for five hundred performances on Broadway. The 
rough-and-ready farce centered on the amorous wolf “Dynamite” (Bruce McFarlane in the play) whose fellow 
sailors place bets on whether or not he’ll seduce icy nightclub hostess “Stonewall” (Audrey Christie). 

For the musical, Lee Dixon (who later created the role of Will Parker in Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein II’s Oklahoma!) was “Dynamite,” and Mary Martin (here in her first musical after her sensational 
Broadway debut in Leave It to Me! one year earlier) was “Stonewall.” But Nice Goin’ was the first of two flop 
musicals that starred Martin (Dancing in the Streets opened in early 1943, and it too played at the Shubert in 
Boston [as well as the Boston Opera House], but even its promisingly titled song “Got a Bran’ New Daddy” 
didn’t help). It wasn’t until late 1943 that Martin finally returned to Broadway in a smash (Ogden Nash and 
Kurt Weill’s One Touch of Venus). 

Variety said that if Nice Goin’ was to “survive” in New York, then “a lot must happen” between the 
tryout and the scheduled Broadway opening, and the critic reported that Martin was best in her book rather 
than musical scenes. 

The opening night had been set for November 7, 1939, at the 46th Street Theatre, and during the period 
of the show’s production the New York Times provided running commentary about the show’s ups and 
downs, with an emphasis on the latter. The Six Bonitas were to appear in the production, but no such group 
was listed in the New Haven and Boston programs; however, six dancers under the umbrella name of Las 
Chiquitas were in the show, and perhaps this was a new name for The Six Bonitas. And a few days before the 
first tryout performance, Gloria Blondell was replaced by Vicki Cummings. Once the musical opened in New 
Haven, the consensus was that the show was in need of “an appreciable bit of revision,” but Lee Dixon and 
Bert Wheeler were hailed as “instantaneous hits” for their respective dances and comedy. Once the Boston 
tryout got underway, City Censor John J. Spencer ordered “the elimination or revision of a few of the lines 
and songs,” and someone recalled that the original production of Sailor, Beware! had been banned in Boston 
due to its salacious plot. 
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Producer and book writer Laurence Schwab stated there would be “considerable revision” of the show’s 
book as well as some cast changes (Cummings, who had succeeded Blondell, was now in the process of “with- 
drawing” from the show and cast member Pert Kelton, who appeared in a different role, was set to assume 
Cummings’s part). Meanwhile, the original New York opening night of November 7 at the 46th Street Theatre 
had been changed to not later than November 13, and then to sometime during the week of November 27, 
with a last-minute tryout stop added for Philadelphia beginning on November 13. It was also announced that 
the show wouldn’t open at the 46th Street and would instead premiere at a theatre to be determined. And 
during all this, Nicholson and Robinson (the original authors of Sailor, Beware!) were in Boston and were 
“industriously polishing” the book. 

The Times later reported that the musical would temporarily close in Boston for “extensive revision” 
prior to a December Broadway opening, and that Nunnally Johnson was on hand to help polish the book. Bert 
Wheeler had earlier announced there was no truth to the rumor he was leaving the show, and in fact stated 
he’d be in the musical even if he was relegated to carrying a spear. But once he decided to leave the company, 
there was talk that Jack Haley might succeed him once the show resumed performances. 

Finally, in late November the Times closed out the saga of Nice Goin’ by reporting that the musical had 
been “definitely abandoned” when producer and book writer Laurence Schwab “left for his home in Florida.” 

During the run, Billy Taylor originated the role of Herb Marley and was succeeded by Charles Jordan; Phil 
Farley had originated the roles of Silent Roberts and the Tourist Guide, and while he remained in the show as 
the guide, he was succeeded in the former role by Billy Taylor. Also, “Cuban Impressions” (for Jack Cole and 
Florence Lessing) and “Cara Nome!!” (Martin) were dropped, and “That Sarong Number” (Martin and Girls) 
and “The Wind at My Window” (Martin) were added. 

Besides Martin and Dixon, the show featured a number of interesting names, including performer and cho- 
reographer Cole, comic Wheeler, and singer Carol Bruce, as well as a number of colorful character types such 
as Pert Kelton, Tom Ewell, Vicki Cummings, Helen Raymond, and Don Tomkins (the latter had been one of 
the college kids who introduced “The Varsity Drag” in the original 1927 Broadway production of Good News, 
and in 1960’s Wildcat he and Lucille Ball stopped the show in their comic duet “What Takes My Fancy,” 
where he played an ornery and perhaps odorous prospector). 

Sailor, Beware! was spoofed as “Sailor, Behave!” in the 1933-1934 edition of the Ziegfeld Follies, and 
the play itself was filmed three times by Paramount Pictures, in 1936 (as Lady Be Careful, Lew Ayres and 
Mary Carlisle had the leading roles); in 1942 (as the musical The Fleet’s In with William Holden and Dorothy 
Lamour); and in 1951 (as Sailor Beware, which was fashioned as a vehicle for Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis; 
the cast included James Dean in a walk-on role in which he spoke one line. There were songs by Mack David 
and Jerry Livingston, and Betty Hutton, who had made her film debut in The Fleet’s In, here appeared unbilled 
as “Hetty Button”). 

The Fleet’s In (which was based on both Sailor, Beware! and a 1928 Paramount film also titled The Fleet’s 
In) has one of the best scores ever written for a film musical (lyrics by Johnny Mercer and music by Victor 
Schertzinger): the shimmering ballad “I Remember You”; the irresistible and jaunty saga of the self-obsessed 
“Tangerine,” one of those songs that practically defines the music of the War Forties; the novelty number 
“Arthur Murray Taught Me Dancing in a Hurry”; and a batch of other delights, including “When You Hear 
the Time Signal” and “If You Build a Better Mousetrap.” As noted, Betty Hutton appeared in the film, and 
other supporting players included Eddie Bracken, Cass Daley, and Gil Lamb, as well as The Jimmy Dorsey 
Orchestra with singers Bob Eberly and Helen O’Connell. The movie also includes one of the most memorable 
comic dances ever filmed when Lorraine and Rognan demolished the notion of classy ballroom dancing with 
their faux elegance and her Lucy Ricardo-styled zaniness. 


THE WHITE PLUME (aka A VAGABOND HERO) 


“A Musica PLAY” 


As The White Plume, the musical opened on December 25, 1939, at the National Theatre in Washington, 
D.C., and played there for one week. As A Vagabond Hero, the production opened the following week on 
January 1, 1940, at the Nixon Theatre in Pittsburgh and permanently closed there on January 6, cancelling 
its third scheduled tryout stop in Philadelphia January 8. The Broadway opening had been planned for late 
January at the 53rd Street Theatre (aka Broadway Theatre], and it too was canceled. 
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As Cyrano de Bergerac, an earlier version of the musical had been produced in Toledo, Ohio, on May 21, 
1932, and then by the St. Louis Municipal Opera Company on August 22; a few months later, this produc- 
tion opened on November 2, in Providence, Rhode Island, on November 11 at Boston’s Colonial Theatre, 
and then at New Haven’s Shubert Theatre where it permanently closed on November 19. Between the 
Boston and New Haven engagements the musical’s title (and the heroine’s name Roxanne} was changed 
to Roxane. 

The following cast, credits, and list of musical numbers are taken from the Washington, D.C., program dated 
December 25, 1939. 

Book and Lyrics: Charles O. Locke 

Music: Samuel D. Pockrass (aka Pokrass) and Vernon Duke 

Based on the 1897 play Cyrano de Bergerac by Edmond Rostand. 

Direction: George Huston; Producer: The Messrs. Shubert; Choreography: Natalie Kamarova; Scenery: Wat- 
son Barratt; Costumes: Ernest Schrapps (name sometimes given as Ernest Schraps, Ernest Schrapp, Ernest 
R. Schrapps, and Ernest Schrappro); Lighting: Uncredited; Musical Direction: Uncredited 

Cast: Donald Green (Friar Joseph, Another Citizen, Third Apprentice], Joseph Holland (Comte de Guiche}, Cor- 
nell Wilde (Vicomte de Valvert), Ruby Mercer (Roxane), Hal Forde (H.E. Cardinal Richelieu), Zella Russell 
(La Comtesse de Guiche, Old Woman], Earl MacVeigh (Bellerose, Citizen, Aide de Camp), Maria Belita (aka 
Belita) (Orange Girl), Ray McDonald (Little Musketeer), Ruth Hovey (A Cocotte), Fred Harper (Ligniere], Eric 
Mattson (Baron Christian de Neuvillette), Douglas Leavitt (Ragueneau}, Ed Roecker (Le Bret}, Herbert Stark 
(Lackey), Hope Emerson (Roxane’s Duenna), Valentina Litvinoff (Solo Dancer), Herbert Gubelman (Marquis 
de Quigy, A Capuchin Monk), Driscoll Wolfe (Marquis de Brissaille, First Apprentice), Truman (aka True- 
man) Gaige (Montfleury, A Messenger), George Houston (Cyrano de Bergerac}, Fred Sherman (Meddler], 
Edward Constantine (D’Artagnan), Robert Chisholm (Carbon de Castel Jaloux, the Captain of the Gascons), 
Wesley Bender (Citizen, Armand), Bill Johnson (A Citizen, Second Apprentice], Betti Davis (A Citizeness, 
Sister Clair), Nina Olivette (Lisette), Louis A. Dmitri (Head Apprentice), Kay Kingsley (La Marquise de 
Montespan, Sister Martha}, Evelyn Case (Mother Superior], Ellin Brooks (A Novice); Ladies of the Ensemble: 
Betsey Berkley, Cynthia Cavanaugh, Barbara Elliott, Jill Gibson, Cornelia Fairley, Helen Hudson, Frances 
King, Ann Sande, Allene Stone, Frances Tanner, Kay York, Jane Aldrich, Dolores Flanders, Stella Hughes, 
Maxine Moore, Jean Matus, Charlotte Orkin, Esta Elman, Hazel Graham, Gloria Hart, Lynn Lawrence, 
Erminie Randolph, Virginia Vonne, Marjorie Williamson; Gentlemen of the Ensemble: James Allison, John 
Barry, James Carroll, Edward Constantine, George Farrell, Joseph Granville, Karl Holly, Scott Ishmael, Rob- 
ert Leffler, Thomas Mitchell, Jerry O’Rourke, Richard Reeves, Herbert Rissman, Philip Shafer, Harold Stark, 
Norman Van Emburgh, Roderick Williams, Henry Williamson, George Young; Ladies of the Corps de Ballet: 
Marilyn Brandberg, Doris Denton, Peggy Darcy, Marie Grey, Anna Lazarova, Ann Lee, Doris Padgett, Lillian 
Reilly, Charlotte Sumner, Janet Stull, Doris York; Cadets of Gascoyne, Musketeers, Patronesses, Waitresses, 
Pastry Cooks, Nuns, Musicians, and Lackeys: Various members of the Company 

The musical was presented in two acts. 

The action takes place in Paris and Arras during the period 1640-1645. 


Musical Numbers 
Note: Unless otherwise specified, all music by Samuel D. Pockrass. 


Act One: “Minuette” (Marchionesses, Marquis}; “The World Is Young” (Earl MacVeigh); “The Play’s the 
Thing” (Ensemble); “Cyrano” (Ed Roecker); “Pavane” (Valentina Litvinoff, Dancers); “My Nose” (George 
Houston, Ensemble); “Ballade of the Duel” (George Houston, Cornell Wilde), “Cyrano” (reprise) (George 
Houston, Ed Roecker, Ensemble); “What My Lips Can Never Say” (Ruby Mercer, Eric Mattson); “My 
Nose” (reprise) (George Houston, Fred Harper); “Little Musketeer” (dance) (Maria Belita, Ray McDonald, 
Dancers); “Song of the Gascon Cadets” (Robert Chisholm, Gascon Cadets); “Dance of the Waitresses” 
(music by Vernon Duke} (Maria Belita, Dancers); “Bonjour, Goodbye” (music by Vernon Duke) (Nina 
Olivette, Louis A. Dmitri, Ensemble); “Shadow of Love” (music by Vernon Duke} (George Houston); “Men 
of Jaloux” (George Houston, Gascon Cadets); “Letter Duet” (George Houston, Eric Mattson); “What My 
Lips Can Never Say” (reprise) (Eric Mattson, Ruby Mercer); “Shadow of Love” (reprise) (George Houston) 
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Act Two: “Carnival” (music by Vernon Duke) (Maria Belita, Dancers, Ensemble); “Peasant Harvest Dance” 
(music by Vernon Duke) (Valentina Litvinoff]; “Tell Me of Love” (Ruby Mercer, Eric Mattson); “I Cling to 
You” (music by Vernon Duke} (Ruby Mercer); “Balcony Trio” (Ruby Mercer, Eric Mattson, George Hous- 
ton); “Shadow of Love” (reprise) (George Houston); Finaletto (Ruby Mercer, George Houston, Joseph Hol- 
land, Ensemble); “Who Will Tie My Shoe?” (music by Vernon Duke} (Ruby Mercer, Gascon Cadets); “Men 
of Jaloux” (reprise) (George Houston, Robert Chisholm, Ed Roecker, Gascon Cadets}; “Gascon Voice from 
Beyond” (Eric Mattson, Gascon Cadets]; “Gregorian Chant” (music by Vernon Duke and Giuseppe Bam- 
buschek ) (Evelyn Case, Sisters, Novices); “I Cling to You” (reprise) (Ruby Mercer); “Gregorian Chant” 
(reprise) (Sisters of the Convent); “The Song of the Gascon Cadets” (Company) 


As noted above, the musical had been produced in various venues in 1932 under two titles, Cyrano de 
Bergerac and Roxane, and during the current season was revived by its original producers the Shuberts (who 
in 1932 had produced the musical under the name of Cyrano Prod. Co., Inc.). Like the earlier production, the 
revival closed during its pre-Broadway tryout, and it too changed names midstream, from The White Plume to 
A Vagabond Hero. But two productions and four titles over an eight-year period didn’t help, and the Shuberts 
finally gave up on the project. As noted in the entry for Cyrano de Bergerac/Roxane, there have been numer- 
ous lyric versions of Rostand’s play, and most have in one way or another fallen by the theatrical wayside (for 
more information about Rostand’s original play, the 1932 musical version, and the other musical adaptations, 
see entry for the 1932 production). 

During preproduction, June Havoc was mentioned for one of the leads, but she didn’t appear in the musi- 
cal, and because of the death of the operetta’s original composer Samuel D. Pockrass (aka Pokrass}, Vernon 
Duke joined the production and contributed seven new songs along with an eighth number that was based 
on a Gregorian chant. 

In an article about the Washington opening, the New York Times reported that The White Plume followed 
Rostand’s play “rather faithfully” except for “certain adaptations for the modern audience.” The ending was 
“somewhat altered” with “the inmates of a populous and, probably popular, Shubert convent witnessing the 
death of Cyrano.” Variety suggested it would be a “Herculean task” to “distill” the diverse elements of the 
production into a viable musical, and while there was a “wealth of lilting tunes and clever dancing,” these 
were “interruptions” that “overpowered” the story. The show needed “whittling,” and the story and the score 
required better proportioning. 

A few weeks after the musical closed, Billy Bryant in the Times reported that he saw the musical’s final 
performance in Pittsburgh, where the manager of the Nixon Theatre gave him “an entire row of vacant seats 
all to myself.” He also noted that the show “went out of the theatre so fast that half the actors were in the 
crates.” 

For the current production, George Houston and Truman (aka Trueman) Gaige reprised their roles from 
the 1932. production, and Houston was now the show’s director. At least seven musical numbers from the 
1932 mounting were dropped for the revival (“Dance of the Pages,” “Sweets to the Sweet,” “Lisette,” “Sword 
Dance,” “Woo Me,” “Manselle,” and “True Love Is a Star”), and one or two others underwent minor title 
changes. Among the revival’s cast members were up-and-coming respective film and stage performers Cornell 
Wilde and Bill Johnson; ice skater, ballerina, and future film personality Belita (here Maria Belita); and estab- 
lished Broadway baritone Robert Chisholm, who made an appearance as the captain of the Gascon Cadets. 

“I Cling to You” is included in Hildegarde’s collection Hildegarde: Songs from the Shows (Vocalion 
Records CD # CDEA-6078), where it’s erroneously attributed to the Ziegfeld Follies of 1933. For the record- 
ing, Hildegarde is accompanied by Vernon Duke and Leo Kahn at the pianos. The song is also performed by 
Anthony Perkins in the first volume of Vernon Duke Revisited (Painted Smiles Records CD # PSCD-138). 
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Appendix A: 
Chronology (by Season) 


The following is a seasonal chronology of the 314 productions discussed in this book. Shows that closed prior 
to Broadway are marked with an asterisk (*) and are listed alphabetically at the end of the season in which 
they were produced. Note that for the purposes of this book the entries for Dear Love and Artists and Models 
(Paris-Riviera Edition of 1930) are counted as one show. 


1930 

The Prince of Pilsen 

Strike Up the Band 

The Chocolate Soldier (1930) 

Sari 

(Ruth Selwyn’s) Nine Fifteen Revue 

Ripples 

The Count of Luxembourg 

Simple Simon (1930) 

(Lew Leslie’s) “International Revue” 

The Green Pastures (1930) 

Flying High 

The Serenade 

Maurice Chevalier (1930) 

Jonica 

Three Little Girls 

(Kilpatrick’s) Old-Time Minstrels 

Sir Harry Lauder 

Dear Love (Artists and Models/Paris-Riviera Edition 
of 1930) 


1930-1931 

The Garrick Gaieties (June 1930; Third Edition) 

Change Your Luck 

Artists and Models (Paris-Riviera Edition of 1930) 
(Dear Love) 

Mystery Moon 

Earl Carroll Vanities (1930, Eighth Edition) 

Who Cares 

(Will Morrissey’s) Hot Rhythm 


The Second Little Show 

Luana 

Nina Rosa 

Fine and Dandy 

Brown Buddies 

Princess Charming 

Girl Crazy 

Three’s a Crowd 

The Garrick Gaieties (October 1930; Return Engage- 
ment; Third Edition) 

Blackbirds of 1930 (aka 1930 Edition Lew Leslie’s 
Blackbirds) 

The Vanderbilt Revue 

The Well of Romance 

Hello, Paris 

Sweet and Low 

Smiles 

The New Yorker 

Babes in Toyland 

Ballyhoo 

Meet My Sister 

You Said It 

Green Grow the Lilacs 

Private Lives 

The Student Prince (aka The Student Prince in Hei- 
delberg} 

Peter Ibbetson 

America’s Sweetheart 

The Gang’s All Here 

The Venetian Glass Nephew 

Blossom Time (1931) 
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Simple Simon (1931; Return Engagement) 
The Wonder Bar 

Rhapsody in Black 

Billy Rose’s Crazy Quilt 

“Better Times 

*One More Night 

*The Pajama Lady 

*The Parade of Stars 

*Prince Chu Chang 

*Tattle Tales (1930) 


1931-1932 

The Third Little Show 

The Band Wagon 

Ziegfeld Follies of 1931 
Shoot the Works! 

Earl Carroll Vanities (1931; Ninth Edition) 
The Merry Widow 

Free for All 

The Singing Rabbi 

George White’s Scandals (1931; Eleventh Edition) 
Fast and Furious 

Singin’ the Blues 

The Chocolate Soldier (1931) 
Nikki 

The Good Companions 

The Geisha 

Everybody’s Welcome 

The Cat and the Fiddle 
Nikita Balieff’s New Chauve-Souris 
East Wind 

The Chimes of Normandy 
The Laugh Parade 

Here Goes the Bride 

The Social Register 

Sing High, Sing Low 
Naughty Marietta 

Boccaccio 

The Firefly 

Jack and the Beanstalk 
Sugar Hill 

Of Thee I Sing (1931) 

A Little Racketeer 

Robin Hood 

Through the Years 

Second Rhapsody 

Maurice Chevalier (1932) 
Face the Music (1932) 
Marching By 

Hot-Cha! 

What’s It to You? 
Blackberries of 1932 

The Blue Bird (1932; Third Edition) 
There You Are 


Show Boat 
Yeah Man 


1932-1933 

Hey Nonny Nonny! 

Chamberlain Brown’s Scrap Book 

Rumba (aka Cuban Overture) 

Smiling Faces 

Ballyhoo of 1932 

Flying Colors 

Earl Carroll Vanities (1932; Tenth Edition) 

Belmont Varieties 

OI’ Man Satan 

New “Americana” (aka J.P. McEvoy’s New “Ameri- 
cana”) 

Manhattan Varieties 

Tell Her the Truth 

Music in the Air 

The DuBarry 

George White’s Music Hall Varieties (1932; First Edi- 
tion) 

Take a Chance 

Gay Divorce 

The Great Magoo 

Walk a Little Faster 

Alice in Wonderland | Through the Looking Glass 

Teatro dei Piccoli (aka The Piccoli of Vittorio Po- 
drecca) (1932) 

Shuffle Along of 1933 

George White’s Music Hall Varieties (1933; Second 
Edition) 

The Emperor Jones 

Pardon My English 

Face the Music (1933; Return Engagement) 

Melody 

Run, Little Chillun! 

Strike Me Pink 

Hummin’ Sam 

The 3-Penny Opera 

Candide (1933) 

Of Thee I Sing (1933; Return Engagement) 

*Cyrano de Bergerac (aka Roxane) 

*Forward March 

* Hi-De-Ho 

*Humpty Dumpty 

*The Land of Smiles 

*The Passing Show 


1933-1934 
Tattle Tales (1933) 
Shady Lady 

The Bohemian Girl 
Murder at the Vanities 


Hold Your Horses 

As Thousands Cheer 

Champagne, Sec 

The School for Husbands 

Let ’Em Eat Cake 

Roberta 

She Loves Me Not 

Blackbirds (aka 1933-1934 Edition Lew Leslie’s 
Blackbirds) 

Ziegfeld Follies (1934) 

Teatro dei Piccoli (aka The Piccoli of Vittorio Po- 
drecca) (Return Engagement, 1934) 

Come of Age 

All the King’s Horses 

Merry Mount 

4 Saints in 3 Acts 

New Faces (1934) 

The Chocolate Soldier (1934) 

Bitter Sweet 

The Only Girl 

* Annina 


1934-1935 

Caviar 

Kykunkor, or Witch Woman 

Gypsy Blonde 

Keep Moving 

Life Begins at 8:40 

Saluta 

Kill That Story 

The Great Waltz 

Continental Varieties (October 1934, First Edition) 

Conversation Piece 

Say When 

Continental Varieties (November 1934; Second Edi- 
tion) 

Anything Goes 

Africana 

Revenge with Music 

Calling All Stars 

Fools Rush In 

The O’Flynn 

Thumbs Up! 

Music Hath Charms 

In the Pasha’s Garden 

The Green Pastures (1935) 

Petticoat Fever 

Something Gay 

The Hook-Up 

The Land of Bells (aka Il Paese dei Campanelli) 

Parade 

*America Sings 

* Bring on the Girls 

*Hollywood Holiday 
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1935-1936 

Earl Carroll Sketch Book (1935; Second Edition) 
Smile at Me 

At Home Abroad 

Porgy and Bess 

Jubilee 

Strip Girl 

The Provincetown Follies 

Jumbo 

Mother 

May Wine 

George White’s Scandals (1935; Twelfth Edition) 
Continental Varieties of 1936 
Entre-Nous 

The Illustrators’ Show 

Ziegfeld Follies (January 1936) 

Murder in the Old Red Barn 

On Your Toes 

(Gus Edwards’) Broadway Sho-Window 
Summer Wives 

New Faces of 1936 

*Venus in Silk 


1936-1937 

Ziegfeld Follies (September 1936; Return Engage- 
ment} 

White Horse Inn 

Red, Hot, and Blue 

Forbidden Melody 

Johnny Johnson 

Tonight at Eight-Thirty 

All Points West 

Black Rhythm 

The Show Is On (1936) 

The Pepper Mill 

The Eternal Road 

Naughty-Naught ’00 

Frederika 

Babes in Arms 

Blonde Marie 

How Long, Brethren: 

Candide (1937) 

Orchids Preferred 

The Man without a Country 

Sea Legs 

*Cocktail Bar 

*Dancing Co-ed 


1937-1938 

Swing It 

Virginia 

The Show Is On (1937; Return Engagement] 
A Hero Is Born 
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The Fireman’s Flame 
I'd Rather Be Right 
Pins and Needles 
Hooray for What! 
Brown Sugar 
Between the Devil 
Three Waltzes 

The Cradle Will Rock 
Right This Way 

No More Peace 
Showing Off 

Who’s Who 

Amelia Goes to the Ball 
I Married an Angel 
The Two Bouquets 
*Salute to Spring 


1938-1939 


You Never Know 
Hellzapoppin 

Sing Out the News 
Knights of Song 
Knickerbocker Holiday 
The Girl from Wyoming 
Danton’s Death 

Leave It to Me! 

The Boys from Syracuse 
Great Lady 

Pinocchio 

Nursery Ballet 

Blossom Time (1938) 
Everywhere I Roam 
Policy Kings 

Mamba’s Daughters 

Set to Music 

The American Way 
Jeremiah 


One for the Money 
Stars in Your Eyes 


Blackbirds of 1939 (aka Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds of 


1939) 
The Little Foxes 
The Swing Mikado 
Frank Fay Vaudeville 
Hot Mikado 
Fair Enough 
Mexicana 
Sing for Your Supper 
Railroads on Parade 


The Aquacade Revue (aka Billy Rose’s Aquacade) 


Filling Station 

The Devil and Daniel Webster 
Susanna, Don’t You Cry 
Pocahontas 

Billy the Kid 

*Gentlemen Unafraid 


1939 

The Streets of Paris 
From Vienna 
Yokel Boy 


George White’s Scandals (1939, Thirteenth Edition] 


The Straw Hat Revue 

The Man Who Came to Dinner 
Too Many Girls 

Ghost Town 

Very Warm for May 

Swingin’ the Dream 

DuBarry Was a Lady 

Folies Bergére 

Two for Tonight 

*Madam, Will You Walk 
*Nice Goin’! 

*The White Plume (aka A Vagabond Hero) 
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Appendix B: 
Chronology (by Classification) 


In this appendix, each of the 314 shows discussed in this book is listed chronologically within a specific clas- 
sification (for more information about a show, see specific entry). Some shows were revived more than once 
during the decade, and their titles are followed by the year of production. Note that during its April and May 
1930 pre-Broadway tryout Dear Love was a book musical, and by the time it opened on Broadway in June it 
had been radically revised as the revue Artists and Models (Paris-Riviera Edition of 1930). For the purpose of 
this book, the two productions are counted as one, and the show is classified as a revue. 

Many of the productions technically fall within more than one category, and because this can some- 
times be a gray area, I classified each musical under what seems to me its most logical category. For ex- 
ample, Bring on the Girls is a play with incidental music, and it would normally fall under the category 
of Plays with Music. But the production closed during its pre-Broadway tryout and its premature closing 
trumps the Plays with Music classification, so I’ve listed the show under the category of Pre-Broadway 
Closings. 


BOOK MUSICALS WITH NEW The New Yorkers 


MUSIC (94) aia 


America’s Sweetheart 
The Gang’s All Here 
Free for All 

The Singing Rabbi 


The following book musicals offered new lyrics and 
music. 


Strike Up the Band 
Ripples 

Simple Simon (1930) 
Flying High 

Jonica 

Change Your Luck 
Mystery Moon 
Luana 

Nina Rosa 

Fine and Dandy 
Brown Buddies 

Girl Crazy 

The Well of Romance 
Hello, Paris 

Smiles 


Nikki 

Everybody’s Welcome 
The Cat and the Fiddle 
East Wind 

Here Goes the Bride 
Sugar Hill 

Of Thee I Sing (1931) 
A Little Racketeer 
Through the Years 
Face the Music (1932) 
Hot-Cha! 

There You Are 
Smiling Faces 

Music in the Air 

Take a Chance 
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Gay Divorce Swingin’ the Dream 

Shuffle Along of 1933 DuBarry Was a Lady 

Pardon My English 

Melody 

Hummin’ Sam PLAYS WITH MUSIC (29) 
Shady Lady 

Murder at the Vanities Many of the shows in this category include one or 
Hold Your Horses more songs, but they aren’t traditional musicals. 
Let ’Em Eat Cake 

Roberta The Green Pastures (1930) 

All the King’s Horses Green Grow the Lilacs 

Caviar Singin’ the Blues 

Saluta The Social Register 

Say When Sing High, Sing Low 

Anything Goes OI’ Man Satan 

Africana The Great Magoo 

Revenge with Music Alice in Wonderland | Through the Looking Glass 
The O’Flynn Run, Little Chillun! 

Music Hath Charms The School for Husbands 

Jubilee She Loves Me Not 

Jumbo Come of Age 

May Wine Kill That Story 

Murder in the Old Red Barn Petticoat Fever 

On Your Toes Something Gay 

Red, Hot, and Blue The Hook-Up 

Forbidden Melody Strip Girl 

Johnny Johnson Mother 

Black Rhythm Summer Wives 

Naughty-Naught ’00 Brown Sugar 

Babes in Arms No More Peace 

Orchids Preferred Knights of Song 

Sea Legs Danton’s Death 

Swing It Everywhere I Roam 

Virginia Mamba’s Daughters 

A Hero Is Born The American Way 

The Fireman’s Flame Jeremiah 

I'd Rather Be Right The Little Foxes 

Hooray for What! The Man Who Came to Dinner 


Between the Devil 
Right This Way 


I Married an Angel REVUES (8 1) 

You Never Know 

Knickerbocker Holiday (Ruth Selwyn’s) Nine Fifteen Revue 

The Girl from Wyoming (Lew Leslie’s) “International Revue” 

Leave It to Me! (Kilpatrick’s) Old-Time Minstrels 

The Boys from Syracuse The Garrick Gaieties (June 1930, Third Edition) 
Great Lady Earl Carroll Vanities (1930, Eighth Edition) 
Pinocchio Who Cares 

Policy Kings (Will Morrissey’s) Hot Rhythm 

Stars in Your Eyes The Second Little Show 

Fair Enough Three’s a Crowd 

Susanna, Don’t You Cry Blackbirds of 1930 (aka 1930 Edition Lew Leslie’s 
Yokel Boy Blackbirds) 

Too Many Girls The Vanderbilt Revue 


Very Warm for May Sweet and Low 


(Lew Leslie’s) Rhapsody in Black 

Billy Rose’s Crazy Quilt 

The Third Little Show 

The Band Wagon 

Ziegfeld Follies of 1931 

Shoot the Works! 

Earl Carroll Vanities (1931; Ninth Edition) 

George White’s Scandals (1931; Eleventh Edition) 

Fast and Furious 

Nikita Balieff’s New Chauve-Souris 

The Laugh Parade 

What’s It to You? 

Blackberries of 1932 

The Blue Bird (1932; Third Edition) 

Yeah Man 

Hey Nonny Nonny! 

Chamberlain Brown’s Scrap Book 

Ballyhoo of 1932 

Flying Colors 

Earl Carroll Vanities (1932; Tenth Edition) 

Belmont Varieties 

New “Americana” (aka J.P. McEvoy’s New “Ameri- 
cana”) 

Manhattan Varieties 

George White’s Music Hall Varieties (1932, First 
Edition) 

Walk a Little Faster 

Teatro dei Piccoli (aka The Piccoli of Vittorio Po- 
drecca) (1932) 

George White’s Music Hall Varieties (1933; Second 
Edition) 

Strike Me Pink 

Tattle Tales (1933) 

As Thousands Cheer 

Blackbirds (aka 1933-1934 Edition Lew Leslie’s 
Blackbirds) 

Ziegfeld Follies (1934) 

New Faces (1934) 

Keep Moving 

Life Begins at 8:40 

Continental Varieties (October 1934, First Edition) 

Continental Varieties (November 1934; Second Edi- 
tion) 

Calling All Stars 

Fools Rush In 

Thumbs Up! 

Parade 

Earl Carroll Sketch Book (1935; Second Edition) 

Smile at Me 

At Home Abroad 

The Provincetown Follies 

George White’s Scandals (1935; Twelfth Edition) 

Continental Varieties of 1936 

Entre-Nous 

The Illustrators’ Show 
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Ziegfeld Follies (January 1936) 

(Gus Edwards’) Broadway Sho-Window 

New Faces of 1936 

The Show Is On (1936) 

Pins and Needles 

Showing Off 

Who’s Who 

Hellzapoppin 

Sing Out the News 

One for the Money 

Blackbirds of 1939 (aka Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds of 
1939) 

Frank Fay Vaudeville 

Sing for Your Supper 

The Aquacade Revue (Billy Rose’s Aquacade) 

The Streets of Paris 

From Vienna 

George White’s Scandals (1939; Thirteenth Edition) 

The Straw Hat Revue 

Folies Bergére 

Two for Tonight 


PERSONALITY REVUES (3) 


Maurice Chevalier (1930) 
Sir Harry Lauder 
Maurice Chevalier (1932) 


OPERAS (12) 


Peter Ibbetson 

The Venetian Glass Nephew 
Jack and the Beanstalk 

The Emperor Jones 

Merry Mount 

4 Saints in 3 Acts 

In the Pasha’s Garden 
Porgy and Bess 

The Man without a Country 
The Cradle Will Rock 
Amelia Goes to the Ball 
The Devil and Daniel Webster 


BALLET AND DANCE 
WORKS (10) 


Candide (1933) 

Kykunkor, or Witch Woman 
Blonde Marie 

How Long, Brethren: 
Candide (1937) 
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Nursery Ballet 
Filling Station 
Pocahontas 
Billy the Kid 
Ghost Town 


ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL 
WORKS/PAGEANTS (5) 


Second Rhapsody 

Rumba (aka Cuban Overture) 
All Points West 

The Eternal Road 

Railroads on Parade 


IMPORTS (22) 


In some cases, these imports were radically changed 
for their Broadway productions. 


Three Little Girls 
Artists and Models (Paris-Riviera Edition of 1930) 
Princess Charming 
Meet My Sister 

Private Lives 

The Wonder Bar 

The Good Companions 
Marching By 

Tell Her the Truth 

The DuBarry 

The 3-Penny Opera 
The Great Waltz 
Conversation Piece 
The Land of Bells (Il Paese dei Campanelli) 
White Horse Inn 
Tonight at Eight-Thirty 
The Pepper Mill 
Frederika 

Three Waltzes 

The Two Bouquets 

Set to Music 

Mexicana 


REVIVALS (27) 


All the revivals were commercial revivals; there were 
no institutional revivals during the decade. 


The Prince of Pilsen 
The Chocolate Soldier (1930) 


Sari 

The Count of Luxembourg 

The Serenade 

Babes in Toyland 

The Student Prince (aka The Student Prince in Hei- 
delberg} 

Blossom Time (1931) 

The Merry Widow 

The Chocolate Soldier (1931) 

The Geisha 

The Chimes of Normandy 

Naughty Marietta 

Boccaccio 

The Firefly 

Robin Hood 

Show Boat 

The Bohemian Girl 

Champagne, Sec 

The Chocolate Soldier (1934) 

Bitter Sweet 

The Only Girl 

Gypsy Blonde 

The Green Pastures (1935) 

Blossom Time (1938) 

The Swing Mikado 

Hot Mikado 


RETURN ENGAGEMENTS (7) 


The Garrick Gaieties (October 1930; Third 
Edition) 

Simple Simon (1931) 

Face the Music (1933) 

Of Thee I Sing (1933) 

Teatro dei Piccoli (The Piccoli of Vittorio Podrecca) 
(1934) 

Ziegfeld Follies (September 1936) 

The Show Is On (September 1937} 


PRE-BROADWAY CLOSINGS (24) 


Better Times 

One More Night 

The Pajama Girl 

The Parade of Stars 

Prince Chu Chang 

Tattle Tales (1930) 

Cyrano de Bergerac (aka Roxane) 
Forward March 

Hi-De-Ho 

Humpty Dumpty 


The Land of Smiles 
The Passing Show 
Annina 

America Sings 
Bring on the Girls 
Hollywood Holiday 
Venus in Silk 
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Cocktail Bar 

Dancing Co-ed 

Salute to Spring 

Gentlemen Unafraid 

Madam, Will You Walk 

Nice Goin’ 

The White Plume (aka A Vagabond Hero) 
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Appendix C: 
Discography 


The alphabetical list below reflects shows in this book that were recorded in various versions, including full- 
length original cast albums (Music in the Air, At Home Abroad), individual recordings by original cast members 
(Simple Simon, Girl Crazy, Roberta, The Fireman’s Flame), studio cast recordings (Strike Up the Band, Pardon 
My English), contemporary cover versions (America’s Sweetheart, The Laugh Parade, Here Goes the Bride, 
Smiling Faces), and later recordings derived from collections (Hold Your Horses, Parade, Sing for Your Supper). 
The criterion for inclusion on this list is that the recordings were on sale to the public at one time or 
another. For specific information about the recordings, the reader is directed to the entries for the shows. 


All Points West 

Amelia Goes to the Ball 

America’s Sweetheart 

Anything Goes 

As Thousands Cheer 

At Home Abroad 

Babes in Arms 

Babes in Toyland 

Ballyhoo 

Ballyhoo of 1932 

The Band Wagon 

Between the Devil 

Billy the Kid 

Blackbirds of 1930 (aka 1930 Edition Lew Leslie’s 
Blackbirds) 

Blackbirds of 1939 (aka Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds of 
1939) 

Blossom Time 

Boccaccio 

The Bohemian Girl 

Calling All Stars 

The Cat and the Fiddle 

Champagne, Sec 

The Chimes of Normandy 

The Chocolate Soldier 

Conversation Piece 

The Count of Luxembourg 

The Cradle Will Rock 

The Devil and Daniel Webster 


The DuBarry 

DuBarry Was a Lady 

Earl Carroll Sketch Book (1935; Second Edition) 

East Wind 

The Emperor Jones 

The Eternal Road 

Filling Station 

Fine and Dandy 

The Firefly 

The Fireman’s Flame 

Flying Colors 

Flying High 

Fools Rush In 

4 Saints in 3 Acts 

Frederika 

The Garrick Gaieties (June 1930 and September 
1930) 

Gay Divorce 

The Geisha 

George White’s Music Hall Varieties (1932 and 1933 
Editions) 

George White’s Scandals (1931; Eleventh Edition) 

George White’s Scandals (1935; Twelfth Edition) 

George White’s Scandals (1939; Thirteenth Edition] 

Ghost Town 

Girl Crazy 

The Great Waltz 

Here Goes the Bride 

Hold Your Horses 
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Hot Mikado 

I Married an Angel 

(Lew Leslie’s) “International Revue” 
Johnny Johnson 

Jubilee 

Jumbo 

Kill That Story 
Knickerbocker Holiday 

The Land of Smiles 

The Laugh Parade 

Leave It to Me! 

Let ’Em Eat Cake 

Life Begins at 8:40 

Luana 

Mamba’s Daughters 

The Man Who Came to Dinner 
May Wine 

Meet My Sister 

Melody 

Merry Mount 

The Merry Widow 

Murder at the Vanities 

Music in the Air 

Naughty Marietta 

The New Yorkers 

Nina Rosa 

(Ruth Selwyn’s) Nine Fifteen Revue 
Nursery Ballet 

Of Thee I Sing 

The Only Girl 

On Your Toes 

Parade 

Pardon My English 

Peter Ibbetson 

Pins and Needles 

Pocahontas 

Porgy and Bess 

Prince Chu Chang 

The Prince of Pilsen 

Princess Charming 

Private Lives 

Railroads on Parade 

Red, Hot, and Blue 

Revenge with Music 

(Lew Leslie’s) Rhapsody in Black 
Roberta 

Robin Hood 

Rumba (aka Cuban Overture) 


Sari 

Say When 

The Second Little Show 

Second Rhapsody 

The Serenade 

Set to Music 

She Loves Me Not 

Show Boat 

The Show Is On (December 1936 and September 
1937) 

Simple Simon 

Sing for Your Supper 

Sing Out the News 

Smiles 

Smiling Faces 

Stars in Your Eyes 

The Straw Hat Revue 

Strike Me Pink 

Strike Up the Band 

The Student Prince (aka The Student Prince in Hei- 
delberg} 

Sweet and Hot 

Swingin’ the Dream 

The Swing Mikado 

Take a Chance 

Tattle Tales (1933) 

Tell Her the Truth 

The Third Little Show 

The 3-Penny Opera 

Three’s a Crowd 

Through the Years 

Thumbs Up! 

Tonight at Eight-Thirty 

Too Many Girls 

A Vagabond Hero (aka The White Plume) 

The Vanderbilt Revue 

Venus in Silk 

Very Warm for May 

Virginia 

Walk a Little Faster 

White Horse Inn 

The White Plume (aka A Vagabond Hero) 

Yokel Boy 

You Never Know 

Ziegfeld Follies of 1931 

Ziegfeld Follies (1934) 

Ziegfeld Follies of 1936 (January 1936 and Septem- 
ber 1936 Editions) 
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Appendix D: 
Filmography 


The following alphabetical list represents film, radio, and television versions of the musicals discussed in this 
book. Note that some of the films are virtually in-name-only adaptations, and two shows on this list have 
only brief YouTube footage. See entries for specific information. 


All the King’s Horses 
Amelia Goes to the Ball 
Anything Goes 

The Aquacade Revue (aka Billy Rose’s Aquacade) 
Babes in Arms 

Babes in Toyland 

The Band Wagon 

The Bohemian Girl 

The Boys from Syracuse 
The Cat and the Fiddle 
Champagne, Sec 

The Chimes of Normandy 
The Chocolate Soldier 
The Count of Luxembourg 
The Cradle Will Rock 
DuBarry Was a Lady 

The Emperor Jones 

Filling Station 

The Firefly 

Flying High 

Gay Divorce 

Girl Crazy 

The Great Magoo 

The Great Waltz 

The Green Pastures 
Hellzapoppin 

I Married an Angel 
Jumbo 

Knickerbocker Holiday 


The Man Who Came to Dinner 
Merry Mount 

The Merry Widow 
Murder at the Vanities 
Naughty Marietta 

Of Thee I Sing 

On Your Toes 

Peter Ibbetson 

Porgy and Bess 

Prince Chu Chang (The Land of Smiles) 
The Prince of Pilsen 
Princess Charming 
Private Lives 

Railroads on Parade 
Roberta 

Sari 

She Loves Me Not 
Show Boat 

The Student Prince 
Take a Chance 

The 3-Penny Opera 
Three Waltzes 

Tonight at Eight-Thirty 
Too Many Girls 

The Two Bouquets 
Very Warm for May 
White Horse Inn 

The Wonder Bar 

Yokel Boy 
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Appendix E: 
Black-Themed Shows 


The following is an alphabetical list of shows discussed in this book that have predominantly black stories, 
characters, subject matter, and performers, including works that aren’t necessarily considered as traditional 
black shows (such as 4 Saints in 3 Acts). Note that As Thousands Cheer and At Home Abroad starred Ethel 
Waters and other revues such as Sing for Your Supper featured black performers, and while these shows 
included black performers and touched upon black-related subject matter, they were ensemble pieces and 
weren't necessarily black oriented in their overall concept. As a result, these shows are omitted from this 


section. See entries for specific information. 


Africana 

Blackberries of 1932 

Blackbirds of 1930 (aka 1930 Edition Lew Leslie’s 
Blackbirds) 

Blackbirds (aka 1933-1934 Edition Lew Leslie’s 
Blackbirds) 

Blackbirds of 1939 (aka Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds of 
1939) 

Brown Buddies 

Change Your Luck 

The Emperor Jones 

Fast and Furious 

4 Saints in 3 Acts 

The Green Pastures 

Hi-De-Ho 


Hot Mikado 

Hot Rhythm 
Hummin’ Sam 
Mamba’s Daughters 
(Kilpatrick’s) Old-Time Minstrels 
OI’ Man Satan 
Policy Kings 

Porgy and Bess 
Rhapsody in Black 
Run, Little Chillun! 
Singin’ the Blues 
Sugar Hill 

The Swing Mikado 
Yeah Man 
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Appendix F: 
Jewish-Themed Shows 


The following is an alphabetical list of shows discussed in this book that have predominantly Jewish themes, 
plots, characters, and subject matter. See entries for more information. 


The Eternal Road 


Jeremiah 
The Singing Rabbi 
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Appendix G: 
Published Scripts 


The following is an alphabetical list of musicals discussed in this book whose scripts were published and 
officially on sale to the public at one time or another (this list also includes published scripts of shows that 
were revived during the decade). To be as inclusive as possible, this list includes a straight-play adaptation 
(without lyrics) of Girl Crazy; the script of the 1963 Off-Broadway adaptation of The Boys from Syracuse; 
non-Broadway script adaptations of Blossom Time and Frederika; libretti included with recordings; and songs 
and sketches from shows that appear in collections or magazines. For specific information about these scripts 
(publisher, year of publication, hardback or paperback editions), see entries. Note that unpublished scripts 


aren’t included in this appendix. 


All Points West 

Amelia Goes to the Ball 

The American Way 

Anything Goes 

As Thousands Cheer 

The Band Wagon (sketch “The Great Warburton 
Mystery”) 

Blossom Time 

Boccaccio 

The Bohemian Girl 

Champagne, Sec 

The Chocolate Soldier 

Come of Age 

Conversation Piece 

The Cradle Will Rock 

The Devil and Daniel Webster 

The Emperor Jones 

The Eternal Road 

The Fireman’s Flame 

4 Saints in 3 Acts 

Frederika 

The Geisha 

Girl Crazy 

The Girl from Wyoming 

The Great Magoo 

Green Grow the Lilacs 

The Green Pastures 


I'd Rather Be Right 

In the Pasha’s Garden 

Jeremiah 

Johnny Johnson 

Knickerbocker Holiday 

The Land of Smiles (Prince Chu Chang) 

Leave It to Me! 

Let ’Em Eat Cake 

Madam, Will You Walk 

Mamba’s Daughters 

The Man Who Came to Dinner 

Merry Mount 

The Merry Widow 

Naughty-Naught ’00 

No More Peace 

Of Thee I Sing 

One for the Money (some material published in 
Three to One) 

Parade (various sketches) 

Peter Ibbetson 

Petticoat Fever 

Pinocchio 

Porgy and Bess 

Prince Chu Chang (The Land of Smiles) 

The Prince of Pilsen 

Private Lives 

Robin Hood 
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The School for Husbands 

Set to Music (some material published in Words and 
Music) 

She Loves Me Not 

Sing High, Sing Low 

The 3-Penny Opera 


Tonight at Eight-Thirty 
Too Many Girls 

The Two Bouquets 
White Horse Inn 

You Never Know 
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Appendix H: 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas 


The following is a chronological list of operettas by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan that were revived in 
New York during the period January 1, 1930-December 31, 1939. After each title, the opening date, number 
of performances, name of theatre, and name of producer are given. 

Ten operettas by Gilbert and Sullivan were produced during the decade, for a total of 119 productions and 
888 performances (in contrast, not a single operetta by the team was given on Broadway during the period 
January 1, 2000—December 31, 2009). When a revival was presented in more than one repertory sequence dur- 
ing a run, I’ve chosen to count each sequence as a separate production (for example, the Civic Light Opera 
Company presented sixteen performances of The Mikado in late August-early September 1931; eight perfor- 
mances in late October 1931; and twelve performances in late December 1931-early January 1932). 

The 1930s also offered two black versions of The Mikado (The Swing Mikado and Hot Mikado) as well 
as a biographical musical about Gilbert and Sullivan’s partnership (Knights of Song). 


The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (May 4, 1931, sixteen performances; Erlanger’s Theatre, The Civic Light 
Opera Company) 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (May 18, 1931, seventeen performances; Erlanger’s Theatre, 
The Civic Light Opera Company) 

The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria (June 1, 1931, sixteen performances; Erlanger’s Theater, The Civic 
Light Opera Company} 

Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride (June 15, 1931, sixteen performances; Erlanger’s Theatre, The Civic Light 
Opera Company) 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (June 29, 1931, sixteen performances; Erlanger’s Theatre, The 
Civic Light Opera Company) 

Tolanthe; or, The Peer and the Peri (July 13, 1931, sixteen performances, Erlanger’s Theatre, The Civic Light 
Opera Company) 

Trial by Jury (July 27, 1931, sixteen performances; Erlanger’s Theatre, The Civic Light Opera Company) 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (July 27, 1931, sixteen performances; Erlanger’s Theatre, 
The Civic Light Opera Company) 

Ruddigore; or, The Witch’s Curse (August 10, 1931, sixteen performances; Erlanger’s Theatre, The Civic Light 
Opera Company) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (August 24, 1931, sixteen performances, Erlanger’s Theatre, The Civic 
Light Opera Company} 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (October 19, 1931, eight performances; Erlanger’s Theatre, The 
Civic Light Opera Company) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (October 26, 1931, eight performances; Erlanger’s Theatre, The Civic 
Light Opera Company) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (December 2.5, 1931, twelve performances; Erlanger’s Theatre, The Civic 
Light Opera Company) 
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Tolanthe; or, The Peer and the Peri (January 4, 1932, eight performances; Erlanger’s Theatre, The Civic Light 
Opera Company) 

The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria (January 11, 1932, eight performances; Erlanger’s Theatre, The 
Civic Light Opera Company) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (April 17, 1933, sixteen performances; St. James Theatre, The Civic Light 
Opera Company) 

The Yeoman of the Guard; or, The Merryman and His Maid (May 1, 1933, eight performances; St. James 
Theatre, The Civic Light Opera Company) 

Trial by Jury (May 8, 1933, sixteen performances; St. James Theatre, The Civic Light Opera Company) 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (May 8, 1933, sixteen performances; St. James Theatre, The 
Civic Light Opera Company) 

Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride (May 22, 1933, eight performances, St. James Theatre, The Civic Light Opera 
Company) 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (August 7, 1933, eight performances; Majestic Theatre, The 
Civic Light Opera Company) 

The Yeoman of the Guard; or, The Merryman and His Maid (August 14, 1933, eight performances; Majestic 
Theatre, The Civic Light Opera Company) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (April 2, 1934, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. Chartok, 
producer) 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (April 9, 1934, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. 
Chartok, producer) 

Trial by Jury (April 16, 1934, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. Chartok, producer) 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (April 16, 1934, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; 
S. M. Chartok, producer) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (April 23, 1934, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. Chartok, 
producer) 

Tolanthe; or, The Peer and the Peri (April 30, 1934, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. Chartok, 
producer) 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (May 7, 1934, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. 
Chartok, producer) 

Trial by Jury (May 14, 1934, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. Chartok, producer) 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (May 14, 1934, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. 
Chartok, producer) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (May 21, 1934, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. Chartok, pro- 
ducer) 

The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria (September 3, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (September 6, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Tolanthe; or, The Peer and the Peri (September 10, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company] 

Trial by Jury (September 13, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (September 13, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck The- 
atre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (September 17, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company] 

The Yeoman of the Guard; or, The Merryman and His Maid (September 20, 1934, four performances; Martin 
Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Ruddigore; or, The Witch’s Curse (September 24, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company] 

Princess Ida; or, Castle Adamant (September 27, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company) 

The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria (October 1, 1934, eight performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’/Oyly 
Carte Opera Company] 
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The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (October 8, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride (October 11, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (October 15, 1934, eight performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’/Oyly 
Carte Opera Company] 

Trial by Jury (October 22, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (October 22, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Tolanthe; or, The Prince and the Peri (October 25, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company] 

The Yeoman of the Guard; or, The Merryman and His Maid (October 29, 1934, four performances; Martin 
Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Princess Ida; or, Castle Adamant (November 1, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company) 

Patience, or, Bunthorne’s Bride (November 5, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte 
Theatre) 

Trial by Jury (November 8, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (November 8, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Tolanthe; or, The Prince and the Peri (November 10, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company] 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (November 15, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck The- 
atre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria (November 22, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Ruddigore; or, The Witch’s Curse (November 26, 1934, two performances, Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company) 

Trial by Jury (November 28, 1934, three performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (November 28, 1934, three performances; Martin Beck 
Theatre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride (December 3, 1934, two performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (December 5, 1934, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company) 

The Yeoman of the Guard; or, The Merryman and His Maid (November 30, 1934, three performances; Martin 
Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Princess Ida; or, Castle Adamant (December 8, 1934, two performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company) 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (December 10, 1934, two performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Tolanthe; or, The Prince and the Peri (December 12, 1934, two performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company) 

The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria (December 14, 1934, three performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (July 15, 1935, eight performances; Adelphi Theatre; Lodewick Vroom, 
producer) 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (July 22, 1935, eight performances; Adelphi Theatre; Lodewick 
Vroom, producer) 

The Yeoman of the Guard; or, The Merryman and His Maid (July 29, 1935, eight performances; Adelphi The- 
atre; Lodewick Vroom, producer) 

The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria (August 5, 1935, eight performances; Adelphi Theatre; Lodewick 
Vroom, producer) 

Trial by Jury (August 12, 1935, eight performances; Adelphi Theatre; Lodewick Vroom, producer) 
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H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (August 12, 1935, eight performances; Adelphi Theatre; 
Lodewick Vroom, producer} 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (August 19, 1935, four performances; Adelphi Theatre; Lodewick Vroom, 
producer) 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (August 22, 1935, four performances; Adelphi Theatre; Lode- 
wick Vroom, producer) 

The Yeoman of the Guard; or, The Merryman and His Maid (August 26, 1935, four performances; Adelphi 
Theatre; Lodewick Vroom, producer) 

The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria (August 29, 1935, four performances; Adelphi Theatre; Lodewick 
Vroom, producer) 

Trial by Jury (September 2, 1935, four performances; Adelphi Theatre; Lodewick Vroom, producer] 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (September 2,, 1935, four performances; Adelphi Theatre; 
Lodewick Vroom, producer} 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (September 5, 1935, four performances; Adelphi Theatre; Lodewick 
Vroom, producer) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (April 10, 1936, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. Chartok, 
producer) 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (April 20, 1936, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. 
Chartok, producer) 

Trial by Jury (April 27, 1936, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. Chartok, producer) 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (April 27, 1936, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; 
S. M. Chartok, producer) 

Tolanthe; or, The Peer or the Peri (May 4, 1936, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. Chartok, producer) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (May 11, 1936, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. Chartok, 
producer) 

Trial by Jury (May 18, 1936, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S$. M. Chartok, producer) 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (May 18, 1936, eight performances; Majestic Theatre; S. M. 
Chartok, producer) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (August 20, 1936, twenty-eight performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Trial by Jury (August 31, 1936, twenty performances, Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company} 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (August 31, 1936, twenty performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria (September 7, 1936, twenty performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

The Yeoman of the Guard; or, The Merryman and His Maid (September 14, 1936, twenty performances; Mar- 
tin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Tolanthe; or, The Peer and the Peri (September 21, 1936, twenty performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company] 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (September 28, 1936, sixteen performances; Martin Beck 
Theatre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

Patience; or Bunthorne’s Bride (October 5, 1936, twelve performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company) 

Princess Ida; or, Castle Adamant (October 12, 1936, twelve performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company] 

Ruddigore; or, The Witch’s Curse (October 22,, 1936, eight performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company) 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty (January 5, 1939, eleven performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu (January 9, 1939, fifteen performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company] 

Tolanthe; or, The Peer and the Peri (January 12, 1939, eleven performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company] 
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H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor (January 16, 1939, twelve performances; Martin Beck The- 
atre, D’/Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria (January 19, 1939, twelve performances; Martin Beck Theatre, 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 

The Yeoman of the Guard; or, The Merryman and His Maid (January 23, 1939, eleven performances; Martin 
Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company) 


Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride (January 26, 1939, four performances; Martin Beck Theatre, D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company) 


SIR« 


Appendix I: 
Theatres 


For the productions discussed in this book, the theatres where they played are listed in alphabetical order. 
Following each theatre’s name is a chronological list of the shows that opened at the theatre (for shows that 
had more than one production during the decade, the titles are identified by year, or, if applicable, by month 
and year). If a production transferred to one or more theatres, the show’s title is followed by the words transfer 


or second transfer. 


ADELPHI THEATRE 
Swing It 

A Hero Is Born 

Sing for Your Supper 


ALVIN THEATRE 

Girl Crazy 

Music in the Air 

Anything Goes 

Porgy and Bess 

Red, Hot, and Blue 

I'd Rather Be Right 

The Boys from Syracuse 

George White’s Scandals (1939; Thirteenth Edition] 
Very Warm for May 


AMBASSADOR THEATRE 

Blossom Time (1931) 

Nikita Balieff’s New Chauve-Souris 

Chamberlain Brown’s Scrap Book 

Teatro dei Piccoli (aka The Piccoli of Vittorio Po- 
drecca) (1934) (transfer) 

Kill That Story (transfer) 

The Straw Hat Revue 


AMERICAN MUSIC HALL 
Murder in the Old Red Barn 
Naughty-Naught ’00 


The Fireman’s Flame 
The Girl from Wyoming 


APOLLO THEATRE 

Flying High 

George White’s Scandals (1931; Eleventh Edition) 

Take a Chance 

Blackbirds (aka 1933-1934 Edition Lew Leslie’s 
Blackbirds) 


BELMONT THEATRE 


Belmont Varieties 


BILTMORE THEATRE 


Brown Sugar 


BOOTH THEATRE 
Candide (1933) 

Kill That Story 

One for the Money 


BROADHURST THEATRE 
America’s Sweetheart 

Tattle Tales (1933) 

Hot Mikado 

The Streets of Paris 
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BROADWAY THEATRE 

The New Yorkers 

Earl Carroll Vanities (1932, Tenth Edition) 
The O’Flynn 

(Gus Edwards’) Broadway Sho-Window 
Folies Bergére 

Too Many Girls (transfer) 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Second Rhapsody 
Nursery Ballet 


CASINO THEATRE 

Show Boat 

George White’s Music Hall Varieties (1932; First 
Edition) 

George White’s Music Hall Varieties (1933; Second 
Edition) 

Melody 


CENTER THEATRE 
The Great Waltz 

White Horse Inn 

Virginia 

The American Way 

Swingin’ the Dream 


CHANIN AUDITORIUM 
The Pepper Mill 


CHERRY LANE THEATRE 


Entre-Nous 
Two for Tonight 


CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE 
Alice in Wonderland / Through the Looking Glass 
Mother 


COMEDY THEATRE 
Black Rhythm 


CORT THEATRE 

The Blue Bird (1932; Third Edition) 
Tell Her the Truth 

The Hook-Up 


COSMOPOLITAN THEATRE 


Manhattan Varieties 


CRAIG THEATRE 


Jonica 
The Well of Romance 


EARL CARROLL THEATRE 
Earl Carroll Vanities (1931; Ninth Edition) 


EMPIRE THEATRE 
The 3-Penny Opera 

The School for Husbands 

4 Saints in 3 Acts 

Mamba’s Daughters 


ERLANGER’S THEATRE 
Fine and Dandy 

The Merry Widow 

The Chocolate Soldier (1931) 

The Geisha 

The Chimes of Normandy 

Naughty Marietta 

The Firefly 

Robin Hood 


ETHEL BARRYMORE THEATRE 


Gay Divorce 
Knickerbocker Holiday 


44TH STREET THEATRE 

Sweet and Low (transfer) 

Billy Rose’s Crazy Quilt 

The Good Companions 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

A Little Racketeer 

Earl Carroll Vanities (1931; Ninth Edition) 
(transfer) 

Ballyhoo of 1932 

Face the Music (1933; Return Engagement) 

Music in the Air (transfer) 

Champagne, Sec (second transfer) 

4 Saints in 3 Acts 

Bitter Sweet 

The Only Girl 

Conversation Piece 

The Green Pastures (1935) 


Johnny Johnson 
Frank Fay Vaudeville 


46TH STREET THEATRE 
Who Cares 

Sweet and Low 

You Said It 

Here Goes the Bride 

Marching By 

Of Thee I Sing (1931) (transfer) 
She Loves Me Not 

Anything Goes (transfer) 

Right This Way 

Hellzapoppin 

Blossom Time (1938) 
Knickerbocker Holiday (transfer) 
Mexicana 

DuBarry Was a Lady 


48TH STREET THEATRE 


The Social Register (transfer) 
The Illustrators’ Show 


49TH STREET THEATRE 
Showing Off 


51ST STREET THEATRE 
Knights of Song 


FORREST THEATRE 
Sugar Hill 

Ol’ Man Satan 

Caviar 

Keep Moving 


FULTON THEATRE 
Maurice Chevalier (1930) 

The Social Register 

Maurice Chevalier (1932) 
New Faces (1934) 

Smile at Me 


GEORGE M. COHAN THEATRE 

Nine Fifteen Revue (Ruth Selwyn’s Nine Fifteen Re- 
vue} 

Change Your Luck 
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Shoot the Works! 

Nikki (transfer) 

There You Are 

The Cat and the Fiddle (transfer) 

The DuBarry 

Teatro dei Piccoli (aka The Piccoli of Vittorio 
Podrecca) (transfer of 1932. production) 


GLOBE THEATRE 
The Cat and the Fiddle 


GRAND BALLROOM/WALDORF- 


ASTORIA HOTEL 
Fair Enough 


GUILD THEATRE 

The Garrick Gaieties (June 1930; Third Edition) 

The Garrick Gaieties (October 1930; Return Engage- 
ment; Third Edition) 

Green Grow the Lilacs 

Parade 

Jeremiah 


HAMMERSTEIN’S THEATRE 


Luana 
Ballyhoo 


THE HIPPODROME 


Jumbo 
All Points West 


HOLLYWOOD THEATRE 
Calling All Stars 


HUDSON THEATRE 


Teatro dei Piccoli (The Piccoli of Vittorio Podrecca) 
(1934; Return Engagement) 

Who’s Who 

Blackbirds of 1939 (aka Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds of 
1939) 


IMPERIAL THEATRE 
Princess Charming 

Babes in Toyland 

Meet My Sister 
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The Gang’s All Here 

The Laugh Parade 

Flying Colors 

Of Thee I Sing (1933; Return Engagement) 
Let ’Em Eat Cake 

All the King’s Horses (transfer) 
Saluta 

Say When 

Jubilee 

On Your Toes 

Frederika 

Orchids Preferred 

Between the Devil 

Leave It to Me! 

Too Many Girls 


JOLSON’S THEATRE 
The Prince of Pilsen 

The Chocolate Soldier (1930) 
The Count of Luxembourg 

The Serenade 

Sir Harry Lauder 


LABOR STAGE THEATRE 
Pins and Needles 


LEWISOHN STADIUM 


Rumba (aka Cuban Overture) 


LIBERTY THEATRE 
Sari 

Brown Buddies 

Singin’ the Blues 

Blackberries of 1932 


LITTLE THEATRE 

Kykunkor, or Witch Woman 

Continental Varieties (October 1934 Edition) 
Continental Varieties (November 1934 Edition) 


LONGACRE THEATRE 
Nikki 

Strip Girl 

Blonde Marie 


LYRIC THEATRE 


Teatro dei Piccoli (aka The Piccoli of Vittorio Po- 


drecca) (1932) 


Run, Little Chillun! 
Gypsy Blonde 


MAJESTIC THEATRE 

(Lew Leslie’s) “International Revue” 

Artists and Models (Paris-Riviera Edition of 1930) 
(earlier known as Dear Love) 

Nina Rosa 

The Student Prince (aka The Student Prince in Old 
Heidelberg) 

Simple Simon (1931; Return Engagement) 

Pardon My English 

Strike Me Pink 

The Bohemian Girl 

Murder at the Vanities (transfer) 

Music Hath Charms 

The Land of Bells (II Paese dei Campanelli) 

Earl Carroll Sketch Book (1935; Second Edition) 
(transfer) 

At Home Abroad (transfer) 

On Your Toes (transfer) 

Babes in Arms (transfer) 

Three Waltzes 

Great Lady 

Stars in Your Eyes 

Yokel Boy 

Hellzapoppin (second transfer) 


MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 
The Eternal Road 


MANHATTAN THEATRE 
Free for All 

East Wind 

Through the Years 


MANSFIELD THEATRE 
The Green Pastures (1930) 

Shuffle Along of 1933 

Summer Wives 

Sea Legs 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE 
Filling Station 

The Devil and Daniel Webster 
Susanna, Don’t You Cry 

Pocahontas 

Billy the Kid 


MASQUE THEATRE 


Continental Varieties of 1936 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE 


Come of Age 
No More Peace 


MERCURY THEATRE 
The Cradle Will Rock (transfer) 
Danton’s Death 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE 


Peter Ibbetson 

The Emperor Jones 

Merry Mount 

In the Pasha’s Garden 

The Man without a Country 
Amelia Goes to the Ball 
Ghost Town 


MOROSCO THEATRE 


Champagne, Sec 
Something Gay 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE 
The Third Little Show 

Of Thee I Sing (1931) 

As Thousands Cheer 

I'd Rather Be Right (transfer) 

Sing Out the News 

Set to Music 

From Vienna 

The Man Who Came to Dinner 


NATIONAL THEATRE 
Tonight at Eight-Thirty 
Everywhere I Roam 

The Little Foxes 


NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE 

Ripples 

Earl Carroll Vanities (1930, Eighth Edition) 

The Band Wagon 

Face the Music (1932) 

Alice in Wonderland / Through the Looking 
Glass 

Murder at the Vanities 

Roberta 

Revenge with Music 

George White’s Scandals (1935; Twelfth Edition) 

Forbidden Melody 
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NEW YORKER THEATRE 


Fast and Furious 
Boccaccio 
Hummin’ Sam 
The Swing Mikado 


NEW YORK STATE MARINE 
AMPHITHEATRE (1939 NEW 


YORK WORLD’S FAIR) 
The Aquacade Revue (aka Billy Rose’s Aquacade) 


NORA BAYES THEATRE 


(During the runs of How Long, Brethren: and the 
1937 production of Candide, the theatre was 
temporarily renamed The WPA Federal Theatre) 

The Wonder Bar 

How Long, Brethren: 

Candide (1937) 

Policy Kings 


PARK LANE THEATRE 
Yeah Man 


PLAYHOUSE THEATRE 
Fools Rush In 


PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 
What’s It to Youg 
The Provincetown Follies 


THE RAILROAD EXHIBIT 
PAVILION (1939 NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR) 


Railroads on Parade 


RITZ THEATRE 


Petticoat Fever 
Pinocchio 


ROYALE THEATRE 

(Kilpatrick’s) Old-Time Minstrels 

Mystery Moon 

The Second Little Show 

Blackbirds of 1930 (aka 1930 Edition Lew Leslie’s 
Blackbirds) 

DuBarry Was a Lady (transfer) 
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ST. JAMES THEATRE 
Walk a Little Faster 

The Chocolate Soldier (1934) 
Thumbs Up! 

May Wine 


SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE 
(Lew Leslie’s) Rhapsody in Black 
Sing High, Sing Low 


SELWYN THEATRE 
Three’s a Crowd 

The Singing Rabbi 

The Great Magoo 

Walk a Little Faster (transfer) 


SHUBERT THEATRE 
Three Little Girls 

The Second Little Show (transfer) 
Hello, Paris 

Everybody’s Welcome 

Hey Nonny Nonny! 

Smiling Faces 


New “Americana” (aka J.P. McEvoy’s New “Ameri- 


cana”) 
Gay Divorce (transfer) 
Shady Lady 
Champagne, Sec (transfer) 
All the King’s Horses 
Babes in Arms 
I Married an Angel 


TIMES SQUARE THEATRE 
Strike Up the Band 

(Will Morrissey’s) Hot Rhythm 

Private Lives 


VANDERBILT THEATRE 
The Vanderbilt Revue 

The Venetian Glass Nephew 

New Faces of 1936 


VENICE THEATRE 


Africana 


WALDORF THEATRE 
(Will Morrissey’s) Hot Rhythm (transfer) 


WINDSOR THEATRE 
The Cradle Will Rock 

The Two Bouquets 

Pins and Needles (transfer) 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 

Hold Your Horses 

Ziegfeld Follies (1934) 

Life Begins at 8:40 

Earl Carroll Sketch Book (1935; Second Edition) 

At Home Abroad 

Ziegfeld Follies (January 1936 Edition) 

Ziegfeld Follies (September 1936; Return Engage- 
ment) 

The Show Is On (1936) 

The Show Is On (1937; Return Engagement} 

Hooray for What! 

You Never Know 

Hellzapoppin (transfer) 


THE WPA FEDERAL THEATRE 
(See Nora Bayes Theatre.} 


ZIEGFELD THEATRE 
Simple Simon (1930) 

Smiles 

Ziegfeld Follies of 1931 
Hot-Cha! 
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